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Tks  biography  of  onr  ccnmtiy'i  most  disdnguiflhed  and  honored  stateamon  is  em>* 
wu/tf  fraught  with  oncomtigement  and  hope  for  her  aspiring  youth— ^speciaHy  for 
dMM  who  enter  upon  the  atage  of  active  life  nnporttoned  and  unheralded  by  the 
ipaitial  voioeof  powerihl  friends  and  kindred.  Of  the  eight  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained the  hoDon  of  the  fteftdency,  Washington  was  descended  from  a  family  oi 
country  sqnires^  Adams  from  a  Pnritan  ancestry  of  nnpretoming  worth  and  undia- 
liiymshed  taleat,  and  Haxnson  immediately  from  a  ngner  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
^flpaadsBoe,  and  lemotely  from  one  of  the  Judges  who  condemned  Charles  1.  to  the 
•hlook.  The  otheis  behmg  to  that  very  large  number  who,  in  fashionable  pariance, 
*h«dBO  gnadfrrthen^-— that  is,  who  achieved  eminence  for  themselves,  and  did 
BiCffaeeifeit  from  pedigrees.  From  Franklin  down  to  Hamihon,  the  masterspirits 
«l  tk»  Bevidmioii  were  men  irho  csmld  never  have  hoped  to  achieve  dMnetlon  as 
the  osloaiaia  of  a  distant  monarchy.  Each  of  these  carved  out  for  hhnaelf  a  lofty 
aiehe  ia  the  Temple  of  Fame ;  but  seldom  have  their  lineal  successors  presented  any 
claim  to  rival,  much  less  heighten,  the  glory  which  stiD  faintly  ina^ates  their  btows. 
Of  how  many  of  the  Patiiota  and  Sages  of  the  past  generation  do  we  find  the  i$ory 
#iflscl0dui  thsir  d  toe  ci  nd  s  nts  Y 

Hnrav  Cult  is  one  of  the  many  among  our  eminem  men  who,  beaide  die  £sad- 
vantagea  of  poverty  and  obscurity, were  fhted  to  enoounter  thai  of  early  oiphanage. 
Xii  frilher,  n  cleiinrnMaof  die  Baptist  peiMiaiiott,  died  winle  he  was  yet  very  young 
leaving  him  nothing  but  a  Christian  example  and  an  honest  name.  Yet  he  frand 
friends  to  aid  his  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  to  which  his  powers  w«re 
early  dedicated;  he  found  and  attadied  friends  in  the  new  home  in  the  wild  west 
to  whidi  his  footsteps  were  turned  while  yet  in  his  minority ;  and  at  an  age  vrhen 
men  have  rarely  ventured  to  aspim  to  political  distmcuon,  he  wHo  had  so  lately  en- 
tared  Kentudiy  an  unknown  and  friendleas  stripling,  had  passed  from  a  aeat  in  the 
i  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  thence  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 


Tl.  PftEFACB. 

HundwequeiU  eareer  bts  been  such  as  to  teaeh  eiqphatically  to  the  youth  of  Amor- 
ica  this  leason^tfaat  no  one  who  ia  consdoua  of  v*'>^*mrf[  the  iei|uate  qnalitiea 
need  ever  apprehend  that  humility  of  origin  or  obscniity  of  position  wiQ  depiiw 
him  of  opportnnitiea  to  sen-e  and  honor  his  coantrv< 

The  volumes  herewith  presented  are  intended  to  trace  cleariy  the  eneerof  Mr. 
Clat  from  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  public  life  down  to  the  pieaent  time— mainly 
by  the  Ught  of  his  ovm  lofty,  peEsoasive  and  at  times  in^assoned  eloquence.  A 
ctreumstantial  original  Memoir  is  prefixed,  while  a  dender  thread  of  narrative  ac- 
eompanies,  for  the  most  part,  the  Speeches,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  them 
.  by  41  simple  setting  forth  of  the  time,  place  and  occasion.  On  this,  however, 
no  great  stress  is  placed.  Mr.  Clat*!  parliamentary  efforts,  clear,  direct  attd 
vigoroosy  generally  embody  all  the  ittostration  that  is  needful  to  their  full  undeistaad- 
ing,  a  few  words  only  suffice  to  set  forth  their  bearing  on  the  spirit  and  hiatoiy  of 
the  times.  The  great  importance,  variety  and  indestructible  interest  of  the  topiM 
he  mainly  discusses ;  the  character  and  aMliiy  of  the  orator,  the  direct  and  often  exact 
bearing  of  bis  aiguments  on  the  controveisies  and  interests  W  our  own  thus,  ai| 
combine  to  render  his  Speeches  among  the  most  vahiable  contributions  of  Fatriioi' 
ism  and  Genius  to  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  ol  the  American  People. 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  render  this  edition  not  only  far  more  complete  tban 
any  foimer  one  has  beeuy  but  soper£Bct  that  there  shall  exist  no  neeeaitf  for  sm  to 
come  after  it.  The  woik  is  stereotyped,  so  as  to  afford  opportnnity  for  eoireoting 
any  tnQn  which  may  hereafter  be  detected,  and  to  admit  of  the  addition  from  lime 
to  timeof  the  Speeches  which  Mr.f  i^t  shall  make  here»rter :  so  that  he  who  bnys 
this  woik  may  complete  it  up  to  any  future  period  nithoiu  extra  txpetmt.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  plan  wifl  receive  the  hearty  approbation  and  support  of  the  pnblie,  aad  es- 
pecially of  the  numerous  and  thick-gathering  friends  of  the  Great  Statoflnaa  of  the 
West. 

The  PonTKAiT  which  embellishes  this  volume  is  copied  from  an  original  p*wi*<*f 
by  GsDBOB  Lisf nr,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Ci^t,  ss  an  excellent  and  faithful 
Ukemtm. 

The  View  of  the  Bam  rukcs  or  H^mv  Clax  was  copied  from  a  drawing  mada 
ottthe«oL 

Ht«-Ttck.iaa. 
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HEN  R  Y      C  L  A  Y 


^^A<M^  ^w»»«»<y>»s^iw»  ^ 


*■  Hit  fiuM  u  m  gntl  thnughoat  Um  v»ritl  tkat  kt  •Undt  ia  im  Pmd  of  •■  eoeomium  Mil  jct  kU  v»rth  i»iwn> 
fTCMsr  tlMBhiaAua*.  ItliiiapenAte  a«tto  •pMkgwM  iMagaof  Uib*  Md  jret  it  viUb«  vcr/ diflcaH  to  t^Mt 
vtat  iM  daMrw««<**— Coz^msBOB. 

*•  If  I  dMin  to  pua  ev«r  «  put  ia  likBef .  whattrtr  I  omit  will  wmb  the  moM  wonkj  (•  Imtc  bfto  reevnlfd*'*— 


T«£  most  fitting  monument  in  honor  of  a  public  man  is  a 
faithful  record  of  his  public  acts.  If  these  be  worthy,  and 
the  record  simple,  time,  which  desftroys  all  things  but  go6d 
deeds  and  lofty  thoughts,  will  embalm  them  for  eternity.  If 
they  be  base,  eulogy  adds  a  lie  to  their  deformities,  and  they 
must  perish  of  their  own  disease.  In  the  spirit  of  this  truth 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  before  us. 

H£JB7&Y  Clay  was  bom  on  the  12lh  of  April,  1777,  in  a 
district  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  which,  from  its  physi- 
cal character,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  was  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood  as  The  Slashes.  His 
father  was  a  Baptist  clergyman,  of  fair  talent  and  stern  in- 
tegrity ;  but  as  he  died  in  1781,  before  his  character  and 
habits  co\ild  have  exerted  any  influence  upon  those .  of  bis 
SM,  farther  reference  to  them  would  be  aside  from  oar  pna* 
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cipal  purpose*  At  the  «ge  of  four  years,  then,  Hsv&y  wm 
left,  the  fifth  of  Beven  children,  without  fortune,  to  the  guar- 
dian  care  of  an  affectionate  mother.  She  sent  him  to  school 
— and  he  learned  to  read  and  write :  and,  as  he  grew  older, 
the  rudiments  of  English  grammar,  of  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy were  acquired  in  the  lowly  district  school,  with 
which,  at  that  time  as  well  as  this,  Virginia  was  by  no  means 
too  plentifully  supplied.  But  here  his  education,  so  far  as 
it  depended  on  the  mere  formal  teaching  of  others,  abruptly 
stopped.  His  mother  was  poor — ^not  only  unable  to  procure 
for  him  the  advantage  of  methodical  study — ^but  forced  to 
require  his  active  services  inaid  of  her  own  exertions.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  labor  of  the  field  with  alacrity  and 
diligence;  he  shunned  no  task,  but  embraced  all^ duties; 
and  there  yet  live  those  who  remember  to  have  seen  him 
oftentimes  riding  his  sorry  horse  with  a  rope  bridle,  no  saddle, 
and  a  bag  of  grain,  to  Mrs.  Darricott's  mill  on  the  Pamunkey 
river.  By  the  £uniliar  name  of  the  Mill  Bot  of  mn 
Slashes,  do  these  men  and  their  descendants  even  now  per<^ 
petuate  the  remembrance,  or  the  tradition,  of  his  lowly,  yet 
dutiful  and  unrepining  employments. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  counsel  and 
the  care  of  his  beloved  mother,  who  was  a  woman  fitted  by 
her  natural  quahties  to  develop  in  her  son,  by  her  daily  in- 
tercourse with  him,  that  high-minded  frankness  and  sineeri* 
ty  of  character  which  marked  his  course  through  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  career.  But,  greatly  to  his  regret,  he  was 
separated  firom  her,  and  placed  as  clerk  in  a  small  retail 
stme  with  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  in  Richmond,  Virginia ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this,  his  new  employment,  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  it  was  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor, 


lUttick  HxKHT^^elebiated  apt  more  fnr  bia  oratory  than  for 
tbe  smI  aftd  eaoiMtMM  with  wlikh  be  WM 
9i  hk  countrymen*    He  reonaiaed  in  this  aiUiatum,  however^ 
vntil  17^,  when  hie  moth^,  having  ooarned  Mr*  Hocsry 
Watuhs,  removed  to  Woodford  Caonty,  Kentucky,  where 
she  lived  until  her  death,  which  occurred  but  a  fow  years 
since.    At  her  departure,  he  was  placed  in  the  ofSce  of  Mr. 
f  scffil  TiKSLsT,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
Oily  of  JEUohmondr—'  being  left,'  as  he  says  himself,  in  his 
latestsfmch,  ^  witlioutguiurdiim?  without  pecuniiMT.  means  of 
Mippoit,  to  steer  his  course  as  he  might  or  could.'    While 
tere  as  olerk,  he  sought,  as  far  as  his  leisure  would  admit, 
to  repair,  by  hk  own  irregular  but  earnest  exertions,  the  lack 
joi  a  systemalio  and  thorough  discipline ;  and  he  was  aided 
in  this  ttMfeaver,  and  encouraged  in  his  half-formed  inten- 
tioBs  to  mabe  Law  his  profession,  by  the  counsel  and  con- 
versation  of  the  then  venerable  Chancellor  Wtthe,  who  was 
ireqaently  drawn  to  the  office  by  his  official  business,  and 
whoB9  fiiendly  attention  was  attracted  by  the  mental  acute- 
aess  and  discreet  deportment  of  the  youthful  stfident.    The 
Chancellor  finally  employed  him  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  he 
thus  leanied  indirectly  much  that  was  useful  in  his  after  life. 
His  piinoipal  business  was  to  write,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Ohanoettor,  his  decisions,  and  comments    upon  those  of  the 
Court  ef  Appeals,  by  which  they  were  now  and  then  revers- 
ed :  the  drudgery  of  his  task,  which,  at  best,  was  tiresome 
enough,  was  greatly  enhaniced  by  the  p^onate  fondness 
of  his  employer  for  Grecian  Literature,  which  led  him  to  in- 
Uodtica  into  all  his  papers  most  liberal  quotations  from  his 
favorite  authors ;  and  these,  in  their  original,  of  which  the 
laborious  derk  knew  not  a  letter,  he  had  to  copy.    But  of 
this  be  made  no  complaiat}  it  tiuight  him  the  great  lesson 
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of  patient  labor^  which  few  men  learn  loo  well,  aad  wiiiieb, 
in  fact,  lays  the  foimdatioii  of  all  pennaDent  grealoiefla  aiid 
worth.  But  he  also  learned  the  principleB  of  grammar  afkl 
the  logical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  sentences :  and  hte 
found  still  fiEirtheraid  in  this  in  the  direct  adnce  and  gui- 
dance of  his  veneraUe  friend. 

Mr.  Clay's  situation  with  Mr.  Tikslet  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin^ 
guished  lawyers  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  and  the  same  exsel- 
lent  qualities  of  mind  and  heait  which  had  dmwn  the  no* 
tice  and  secured  the  favor  of  Chancellor  Wtthe  gained  for 
him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Robert  BftooKK,  Esq. 
then  Attorney  Greneral,  and  formeily  Governor,  of  Virginia^ 
At  the  invitation  of  this  worthy  man,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1796,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
n  more  th<m>ugh  and  systematic  study  of  the  law  than  his 
situation  with  Mr.  Tiitslet  refidered  practicable.  In  his  pre^ 
Tious  intercourse  with  th«  members  of  the  bar,  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  courts,  and  in  the  copying  of  papers  and  that 
attention  to  the  general  business  of  a  lawyer's  office  which 
the  duties  of  his  clerkship  rendered  necessary,  with  his  ac- 
tive mind  and  observing  disposition,  he  must  have  acquiied 
much  valuable  legal  information  and  some  acqumntanoe  with 
the  general  rules  of  legal  process.  But  it  was  during  thk 
year  that  he  spent  with  Mr.  Beoobx,  that  he  principally 
pursued  the  methodic  study  of  the  law. 

At  the  end  of  the  year^  in  November,  1*797,  Mr«  Cf.AT 
obtained  a  license  to  practice  his  profusion,  from  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  his  nalivic  State.  But  he  chose 
Bot  to  attempt  its  practice  ther^,but  rather  to  follow  the  for- 
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vanes  of  bis  household  gods.  The  same  year  he  removed 
to  the  then  little  village  of  Lexiogto«i>  in  Kentucky,  wheve 
for  the  first. time,  a  beardless  stranger,  be  was  seen  npqn  its 
streets.  In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Robertsov,  of  that 
State,  ^  he  came  leaning  alone  on  I^rovidence,  a  widowed 
mother's  prayers  and  the  untutored  talents  with  which  God 
had  been  pleased  to  bless  him.'  Though  he  opened  an 
office  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  it  does  not  appear, that 
he  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. But  to  some  extent  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
entered  into  business ;  for  he  tells  us,  in  his  speech  pro- 
nounced at  Lexington,  June  9,  1842,  that  he  ^  went  there 
without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the 
great  or  opulent,  and  without  the  means  of  paying  his  week- 
ly  boards'  But  the  most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  and  to  the  general 
discipline  of  his  mind,  which  he  still  felt  to  be  very  incom- 
plete. For  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  debate  he  joined 
a  village  club ;  but  for  a  long  while  took  no  active  part  in 
its  proceedings.  He  seemed,  to  them  who  knew  him  slight^ 
ly ,  to  lack,  vigor  and  energy,  was  thin,  slender  and  of  appa- 
rently feeble  constitutimi  But  even  at  that  time  it  was  re- 
marked by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  Lexington, 
that  Mr.  Clay's  colloquial  style  was  more  habituaUy  correct 
and  elegant  than  that  of  any  other  youn^  man  be  ht^d.ever 
known.  His  fellow-members  of  the  Society,  who  knew  his 
ability  in  this  respect,  were  surprised  at  his  unbroken  silence 
at  all  their  meetings ;  and  a  remark  he  whispered  to  his 
neighbor  one  evening  after  a  long  debate,  just  as  the  ques- 
tion was  about  to  be  taken,  that  the  subject  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  have  been  exhausted,  appears  to  have  awakened 
unusual  attention.    His  words  were  heard  by  several  and  tb^ 
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Chairman  was  requested  not  to  put  the  question  then,  as  Mr. 
Clajt  wovM  speak.    He  was  thus  directly  called  upon  and 
manifested  extreme  embarrassment.    He  had  never  before 
made  an  attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  seemed  diiSident 
and  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities  in  an  unusual  degree. 
He  had  without  doubt  framed  and  uttered  in  his  closet  many 
a  speech  fitted  for,  but  nerer  pronounced  in  the  Halls  of 
Justice ;  for  this  was  betrayed  by  his  opening  words.    He 
lacked  confidence  to  keep  his  seat ;  and  as  he  rose,  and  with 
marked  confusion  attempted  to  speak,  ^  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury'  were  the  first  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.    His  mis- 
take  disturbed  him  the  more,  and  he  blundered  them  out 
again.    But  seeing  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  who  ap- 
preciated  his  feelings  and  were  unwilling  to  add  to  his  em- 
barrassment by  seeming  to  notice  it,  their  courtesy  gave  him 
confidence ;  he  shook  oflf  his  timidity,  and  launched  forth 
into  an  oration  of  great  logical  strength,  of  extreme  beauty 
of  diction  and  of  thrilling  eloquence,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration  and  the  profbundest  respect  of  hit  hearers.    Thus, 
was  first  sounded  that  voice,  which  like  a  stirring  trumpet, 
arousing  to  all  that  is  noble  in  action  and  patriotic  in  feeling, 
has  for  nearly  half  a  century  pealed  through  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  our  land.    After  this  Mr.  Clat  was  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  debates  of  the  Society,  and  became  at 
once  one  of  its  most  active  members.    His  voice  mingled 
in  every  discussion,  and  he  took  good  care  to  make  thorough 
preparation  upon  every  topic  of  debate ;  his  argumeiits  al- 
ways bore  marks  of  careful  thought  and  evinced  close  rea- 
soning and  a  remarkable  power  of  eloquent  expression.    He 
soon  threw  off  the  timidity  which  at  first  had  so  sadly  per- 
plexed him,  and  acquired  that  perfect  self-command  and 
leadinesi  of  reply,  which  upon  so  many  importuit  cccairicn:: 
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itt  after  Ufe)  he  hm  cdiibited  alike  to  ifae  admimlii»  of 
ocliers  and  to  his  own  adTantaj;e« 

A  few  months  after  this  first  trial  of  his  oratotial  powers, 
Mr.  Clat  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions of  Fayette  County,  a  Court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
The  Lexington  bar  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  its  ability ; 
numbering  among  its  members,  John  BRXCK£iiau>6£',  G£oeg£ 
Nicholas,  Jamcs  Hvohss,  William  Mvbrat,  and  many 
others  equally  distinguished  by  intellectual  strength  and  their 
profound  legal  acquirements.  Entering  into  instant  imd  un* 
aided  rivalry  with  theee  lawj^rs  of  establishedrepntation, 
Mr.  Clay's  hopes  of  immediate  success  were  far  from  being 
sanguine.  In  the  same  speech  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, he  says,  with  simple  and  touching  grace,  <  I  remem- 
ber how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be  if  I  could  make 
jBIOO  Virginia  money  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  re-, 
ceived  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee.'  But  his  success  far  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  ^immediately^ 
rushed  into  a  lucrative  practice.'  The  reason  of  this  is  easily 
seen,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  by  the  character  of  the 
cases  committed  to  his  care.  In  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  of  its 
great  fundamental  principles,  and  of  the  precedents  by  which 
these  were  to  be  maintained,  as  well  as  of  the  rules  of  plead- 
ing, and  the  minute  details  of  Legal  Practice,  he  was  of 
course  far  inferior  to  the  veterans  of  the  bar,  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  with  such  bold  chivalry  thrown  down  his  glove, 
fiat  he  was  even  then  one  of  the  most  fluent  and  eloqn^it 
speakers  that  ever  addressed  a  Jury.  He  had  a  most  musi- 
cal voice,  a  captivating  address,  and  a  power  of  appealing  to 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  those  he  sought  to  move, 
which  rarely  failed  to  ensure  success.    His  personal  charac- 
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ter  was  of  the  ndbtest  stuaap ;  fbaik  and  gefneroiu  to  a  fttult^ 
ardent  in  his  attachments,  fincere  in  all  he  said  and  did, 
scorning  with  his  whole  soul  even  a  trick  or  an  unworthy 
act,  and  cordially  despising  the  man  that  conld  be  guilty  of 
either,  he  bore  about  him  that  deportment  and  dignity  whicb 
demanded  as  his  right,  and  always  secured,  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  every  man  with  Whom  he  came  in  contact*  He 
was  quicic  to  detect  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  others,  and 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  any  bias,  however  slight,  inr 
favor  of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  These  qualities  placed 
him  far  in  advance  of  the  ablest  of  his  elder  brethren  at  the. 
bar  in  the  conduct  espeicially  of  criminal  cases,  where  the 
issue  depended  rather  upon  the  Judgment  and  feelings  of  9 
Juty  than  upon  the  cooler  and  more  independent  decision 
of  the  court.  It  was  in  this  department  of  his  profession 
therefore  that  Mr.  Clat  was  principally  engaged;  his  sue 
cess  was  most  decided,  and  the  reputation  he  speedily  ac- 
quired most  brilliant  and  distinguished. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  cited  several  instances  of  thu 
ability  he  displayed  in  particular  cases  and  of  the  success 
which  crowned  his  exertions.  The  records  of  the  Kentucky 
courts  are  filled  with  the  proofs  of  his  legal  power  and  of  hia 
extended  practice.  One  of  his  earliest  cases,  there  present* 
ed,  is  the  defence  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  the  respected  descendant 
of  a  worthy  family,  and  the  blameless  wife  of  an  upright 
farmer :  she  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  it  was  proved,  be- 
yond possibility  of  cavil,  by  several  witnesses,  that  she  had 
killed  her  husband's  sister,  by  shooting  her  through  the  heart 
upon  a  slight  ofience — the  act  for  the  commission  of  which 
she  stood  on  trial.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  char- 
actjer  cf  the  c<:ar!?3d>  tliD  be^uiy  and  cz:±±*c  drrcrtn:?"*  '^^ 
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Ifeitvi^im,  asd d»  priifow<<jiit  dympatby  for  ker  htuAMtnd^ 
litieaTed  of  one  4ear  firieii4y  by  the  hand  of  another,  awak* 
Med  the  deepest  feeling  and  gave  to  the  trial  interest  of  a 
thriHing  intensity.  It  was  no  slight  tribute  to  his  ability  that 
Mr*  Clat  was  emfdoyed  in  the  dsrfonce  of  so  delicate  a  case ; 
bm  the  success  whioh  attended  his  efforts,  folly  justified  the 
coDfldence  reposed  in  him,  and  established  his  reputation  as 
1^  criminal  lawyer  of  unequalled  promise.  The  &ct'of  kilU 
11^;^  of.  course,  e^ld  not  be  conceded.  The  only  point 
upon  which  a  question  conid  be  raieod,  was  as  to  the  denomi* 
qatiM  of  the  offence :  was  it  murder  or  manslaugtiterl  The 
pNWMtipQ  was  ui^d  with  great  power  and  clearness ;  but 
Hiu  G^AT  not  only  succeeded  in  eonrinoing  the  jury  that  the 
diae  e<unmitted  was  only  maQsktughter,  but  so  moved  the 
fUy  of  the  Court  and  the  sympathy  of  the  gathered  multi* 
mde^  that  his  client  suffismd  only  the  lowest  possible  punish- 
;  allowed  by  the  law. 


i  after  this  Mr.  Clat  defended,  in  Harrison  County, 
tvo  Geimans,  father  and  son,  indicted  for  a  murder  proved 
toimve.been  committed  under  highly  aggravated  circumstan* 
CM.  Hexe,  as  in  the  other  case,  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  were  ex- 
raMed  to  prove  that  the  deed  tboy  had  committed  came  under 
ill6  description  of  manslaughter,  and  not  under  that  for  which 
they  were  indicted,  and  thus  to  save  the  lives  of  the  wretch'* 
ed  prisoners.  The  trial  lasted  for  five  daiys ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusioa  Mr*  Clat  was  completely  successful.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  verdict  in  his  favor — ^i»rebably,  though  of  this  we 
are  not  informed,  upmi  the  ground  that  the  jmy  could  only 
return  a  verdict  upon  the  specific  indictment — he  moved  an 
arrest  of  judgm^y  and  afier  a  close  argument  of  a  day  suc^ 
ceeded  also  in  this ;  so  that  his  clients  were  at  once  set  ftee. 
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Tbi0  remli  took  the  wliole  nmlkmee  by  aatpne ;  Ae  pop- 
eoeis  themselves,  whaa  the  jr  becMie  convmced  of  its  veslitfy 
manifested  the  utmost  gratitude  for  Mr.  Quit's  exertisasy 
^ough  it  must  be  confessed  they  were  outdone  in  the.entfaii» 
siasm  with  which  they  expressed  their  thanks  by  an  old  and 
withered  woman,  the  wife  of  one  and  the  mother  of  Ae 
^ther ;  for,  in  the  excess  of  her  thankfulness,  which  forbade 
all  thought  of  the  proprieties  of  the  place,  in  the  crowded 
court-room,  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  Mr.  ChAt 
and  covered  him  at  once  with  kisses  and  conAision.  The 
audience,  however,  had  too  much  respect  for  the  sincerity  of 
her  emotions  to  turn  their  exhibition  to  ridicule ;  and  Mr. 
CjUAYf  though  he  certainly  escaped  her  blandishments  as  soon 
as  possible,  received  them  with  a  graceful  dignity  which  gave 
him  additional  iavor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Court  as  well  as  of  baa 
{Mmewhat  too  ardent,  but  sincere,  admirer. 

We  find  recorded  one  or  two  other  incidents  of  his  early 
prolessional  practice  to  which,  for  our  purpose,  no  mom  than 
a  bare  reference  will  be  necessary.  The  skill  with  which  he 
could  turn  to  his  advantage  a  doubtful  technical  pimit,  and 
the  dignity  of  character  which  he  brought  into  the  advocacy 
of  his  cause,  were  well  illustrated  at  the  second  trial,  granted 
by  the  Court  of  Fayette  County  on  motion  of  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  of  a  Mr;  Willis,  who  was  clearly  proved  to  have 
committed  murder,  but  escaped  conviction  by  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  When  the  new  trial  came  on,  after  listening 
attentively  to  the  arguments  of  the  Attorney  for  the  Statey 
Mr.  Clat  opened  his  case  by  laying  down  in  its  broadest  ex- 
tent and  urging  as  directly  applicable  to  the  case  on  trial, 
the  rule  of  law  that  no  man  should  twice  be  put  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offence.    The  second, trial  of  his  client,  there*; 
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Mi,4f9r%i|f9di««i  dewljir^itlegttl-iiai*  acodTiclBO&.'WQiM  1^ 
Tto  «CilrU«4  CkBmtaiDppad  tlie«p^alKrvijtid  ^ 
.ti|B  aiiiitiMiit.  Ifr«  QfcAY  4aclfifd  :vn^  dignity  an^ 
piiii^iw  thai  if  he  c^old  not  aigue  the  whole  oiusa 
%»  4he  juvy  ht  ^inA  fto  mote  !•  aaf^  avd  a^hruptly  left  the 
famKU  Of  oaiuM  the  Geivt  soon  iHimmotted  him  back  and 
atiewad  him  to  punue  hi#  awn  x^une.  He  now,  with  re^ 
flMiMod  Tebei^aee,  reneiivttd.  his  aifpuieiit)  aiyl  fained  a 
Mbiki  solely  upon  thi«  point  of  law^without  any  reletence 
10  the  BOlQse  of  the  te(|^spKHi]r  that  had  been  adduced. 

if- 

•Ia«iimiaal  oases^  which  were  mach  the  most  frequent  at 
Ihftloody  da^y  ia  the  4Sitate  of  Kentucky 9  Mr.  Clay  was  al- 
m^  ttnifivmty  ei^afed  sa  thsi  side  of  the  defendant.  He 
was  led  to  this  by.  his  str6n|r  natural  syi»iiaithies  not  leaB  thaa 
by  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  ihe  ptcufawioool 
conduct  of  similar  cases.  And,  it  is  recorded,  as  an  evidence 
ffiua  seKMvkable  power  et  the  bar>  tha4«otoQe  of  tbf  mvny 
pMonetsi  tMibd  fox.  capital  otimes  whom  he  deiepdedi  ever 
ariMMd  senieAoe  sf  Aeath  ai  Ihe  hasKls  of  the  ktw*  Only 
mm.mm  appears  in  whtoh  he  acted  the  past  of  PaUic  Prooe* 
Ocitor  ;  and  in  that,  he  procured  the  conTiction  of  f^slave  who 
Mis  indicted  for  muvder  in  having  killed  his  overseer  in  ie«- 
tam  for  a  bkw  besfore  iiiflicted  apoii  him  for  sovfto  inflagiMirf 
oftiioe.  Thai  eveo  this  discbarge  of  his  duty  was  rel^v^HUlt 
l»  the  inbeoent  kindness  of  Mr.  Clay's  nature  isv^shown  by 
ttte  fiict  that  he  has  often  been  heard  to  regret,  mote  than 
any  oAer  act  of  his  Ufe,  the  part  he  took  in  the  conviction 
of  this  friendteM  megnu 

'   Bat  a  single  example  of  his  ability  and  success  in  the  trM 
of  oitil  cassis  preserved,  though  ii  is  said  generally  that  bo 
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had  AC  mal  in  the  maaagemeiit  of  anils  Uwi  iiif^ved  4mi 
land  JawB  of  Viiigiaia  and  Kenlaeky  •  la  OM  of  thoie  mms, 
being  called  away  l^  busiBeni  of  his  own^  he  left  Ihe  whiafe 
io  his  associate  counsel.  Two  days  were  spMit  upon  the  ar^ 
gument,  and  Mr.  Clay's  colleagne  had  been  Jdited  atevefy 
point.  Just  as  the  trial  was  about  to  close  Mr.  Clay  enteiod 
the  Court;  and,  though  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  testimony,  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  fijend, 
he  drew  up  in  written  form  the  instructions  he  wishedtiM 
Court  to  give  to  the  jury,  and  main(^ned  his  positions  with 
such  cogency  and  force  that  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
case  was  at  once  decided  in  his  favor.  For  the  quickness  of 
his  comprehension  and  the  ready  power  with  which  he  seiaisd 
upon,  and  maintained,  the  principal  points  of  any  caise,  so 
remarkably  evinced  upon  this  trial,  Mr.  Cjuay  in  his  after  US^ 

has  been  especially  distingmshed. 

« 

Mr.  Clay's  first  entrance  upon  political  life  was  proudly 
dualized  by  that  chivalric  boldness,  so  marked  a  feature  of 
his  wh<rie  character,  which  threw  to  die  winds  every  tbeiigfal 
of  personal  popularity  and  gave  feme  only  to  the  generom 
impulses  of  his  heart  and  to  his  own  profound  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principle  he  had  espoused,  hk 
1797,  the  very  year  in  which  he  had  first  put  his  foot  withitt 
her  borders,  Kentucky  was  taking  measures  to  fiame  for  her* 
self  a  new  Constitution.  In  many  respects  the  provisions  of 
the  old  one  were  unsuited  to  her  rapid  growth  and  to  the  pe* 
euliar  temper  of  her  inhabitants.  Slavery  had  been  legal- 
ised upon  her  soil  and  had  become  firmly  wrought  iato  her 
social  frame-work.  This,  though  by  no  means  a  subject  of 
genersi  complaint,  was  still  regarded  with  deep  hostility  by 
a  respectable  minority  of  her  people ;  and  they  had  submit- 
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todi  fcr  eonflidemtion  a  plan  for  itsgradud  and  salb  abolitioik. 
Tbeir  proposed  object  at  once  enlisted  the  most  ardent  sjm- 
pathies  of  Mr.  Clat  )  *and  by  all  the  means  within  his  reach^ 
throng^  the  public  press  and  inap^emblies  of  the  people,  his 
best  powers  were  exerted  for  its  success.  He  was  impelled 
to  this  course  by  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
not  less  than  by  the  profoundest  sympathies  of  his  nature. 
Then,  as  now  and  through  all  his  life,  he  expressed,  openly 
and  frankly,  his  thorough  opposition  to  slavery  in  all  its 
fomi»— -deploring  its  existence,  zealously  seeking  to  break 
its  chains,  when  the  disruption  would  not  endanger  the  peace 
and  h^tpiness  of  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their 
masters,  and  to  soften  its  asperities  by  all  the  means  within 
his  reach.  Then,  as  now,  he  regarded  the  sanctity  of  Law 
and  the  well-being  of  Society  as  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance — and  the  first  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  last. 
He  looked  upon  slavery  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States  of  this  Union,  as  a  grievous  misfortune— a 
sad  calamity  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  shaken  off 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  country  which  had  entailed 
it  upon  them.  It  had  become  deeply  rooted  in  Uieir  social 
and  political  institutions,  had  intertwined  itself  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  had  drawn  to  itself  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  State.  Any  sudden  effort  to  uproot  it 
from  its  deep  foundation,  he  then  perceived,  as  clearly  as  he 
has  always  seen  it  since,  must  be  attended  with  most  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  institutions  and  interests  that  have  grown 
up  around  it,  and  must  spread  desolation  over  the  fair  face 
of  society.  Nor  in  his  view  would  a  summary  emancipation 
be  productive  of  less  certain  ruin  to  the  slaves  themselves 
than  to  the  other  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Without 
exception  they  were  ignorant,  destitute  of  moral  culture,  and 
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By  no 'means  prepared  tor  the  unproit6cted  cdn9{ti(Al  fhfd 
which  thefr  rash  and  31  judging  friends  of  the  pres^ftiH  <by 
Ve  Btriving  to  see  them  plunged.  All  these  cbnsideratibni 
iBa4  the  same  weight  with  Mr.  Clay  in  1797  as  they"  hav6 
ever  exerted  since ;  and  the  plan  of  relief  to  which  he  Aen 
^ave  his  ardent  support,  and  which  he  still  regards  asr  dpon 
the  whole  the  safest  and  the  best,  embraced  them  hit  in 
hs  provisions.  It  proposed  that  the  generation  then  iki  bond- 
age should  so  remain ;  but  that  all  their  offspring,  born  after 
the  passage  of  the  law,  should  receive  their  freedom  On  arriv- 
ing at  a  certain  age ;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  their  masteiB 
to  give  to  them,  meantime,  such  instruction  as  should  fit  them 
for  the  contemplated  change  in  their  condition.  This  plan 
had  been  some  years  before  cidopted  in  Pennsylvania-^at  flie 
instance  of  Br.  Franklin;  and  the  fact  that  a  man  of  so 
eminent  ability  and  so  highly  practical  in  all  his  schemes 
biad  given  to  it  his  warm  approval,  spoke  almost  as  loudly  in 
its  favor  as  did  the  distinguished  success  with  which  it  had 
been  crowned  in  his  noble  State. 

But  though  founded  in  essential  justice  and  shown  to  be 
essentially  safe  to  the  commonwealth,  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were^decidedly  hostile  to  these  great  principles  ;  and 
by  the  ardor  with  which  he  upheld  and  enforced  them  the 
rising  fame  of  Mr.  Clay  was  overcast  by  public  odium.  The 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  which  as- 
sembled to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State  voted  against 
any  change  in  this  feature  of  her  existing  laws ;  and  though 
Mr«  Clat  bowed  with  the  utmost  deference,  as  he  has  ai- 
rways done,  to  the  will  of  the  People,  who  alone  had  a  right 
to  decide  the  question,  his  own  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause  remained  unclouded,  and  his  sympathies  for  the 
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•lave  uncooled  by  marked  manifestations  of  the  poipular  4^- 
pleasure — always  so  chilliiig  to  the  heart  of  yawg  ambifiQii. 
He  continued,  without  fear,  to  plead  the  cause  of  ^  op- 
pressed negro.  In  his  professional  practice  whenever  his 
aid  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  slave,  it  w^  freely  o^fei;e4j 
and  it  is  said  that  he  never,  in  the  whole  comse  of  his  1^, 
failed  at  the  bar  to  obtain  a  decision  in  favor  pf  one  whose 
cause  he  had  espoused. 

The  same  impulsive  love  of  freedom,  and  batied  of  any 
encroachment  upon  its  just  enjoyment,  which  led  Mr.  Cp^x 
into  this  sagacious  though  unpopular  measpte  of  relief  to  tl|i^ 
A^can  slaves,  soon  found,  in  the  xiaing  events  of  the  daj^ 
1^  new  field  for  its  exercise^  and  it  ujcged  Mr.  Cua7  into  liim 
support  of  a  cause  more  cqmsonant  with  tho  fee^l^  of  tb« 
people  than  that  in  which  he  had  just  inoursed  their  d^!fp 
flislike.  In  1798-9  the  famous  Alien  and  Seditaon  hi;^ 
were  established,  during  the  administration,  though  in  op 
other  respect  under  the  auspices,  of  the  elder  Apams« 

So  palpably  were  they  in  direct  violation  of  the  9jf}xi%  at 
our  institutions,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  tfiejr 
were  jiassed,  and  the  evidence  they  furnished  of  the  ^9«cee4^ 
in^  caution  which  marked  every  step  of  our  fifsl  great  ox^ 
periment  in  the  establishment  of  national  freedom^  s^me4 
not  jn  thq  least  to  mitigate  the  iatensjs  iadigna(iosi  which  ivr 
Aantly  greeted  their  enactment*     The  att^XBjpt  to  estabVid^: 
ih  this  country  political  institujtions,  based  i^p9n  the  fun^ 
i^ental  jprinciples  of  eqpality  and  the  right  of  self-govpfftr 
inent,Vwhi<^h  was  at  that  time  very  &r  from  being^omple^y.; 
S}i6c.es8ful,  W4S  npi  a  sudden  an^  violent  upiusi^g  of  man  <larc 
boring  under  a  sense  of  wrpngfu)  oppression;  f(  w^  n^  ¥^|lr« 
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eanie  outburst  of  pent-up,  strugglmg  energies — but  a  oalm^ 
deliberate  effort,  demanding  all  the  strength  of  continued 
irmness,  guided  hj  the  clearest  rules  of  caution  and  foresight. 
But,  besides  this  general  feature  of  our  government  which 
should  go  far  to  excuse  any  measures  of  reasonable  precau* 
tion  against  the  dangers  of  swelling  passion,  the  enactments 
in  question  found  an  apology,  though  by  no  means  a  justifi- 
cation, in  the  aspect  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  and 
especially  with  France.  The  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  which 
succeeded  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  subyersiMi 
of  the  government  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  while  they 
struck  horror  and  dread,  for  the  safety  of  Liberty,  to  the 
hearts  of  all  considerate  men,  seemed  strangely  to  arouse  the 
worst  passions  of  the  American  people.  The  light,  which 
ghured  from  the  altars  on  which  rested  human  hecatombs 
otkxed  in  sacrifice  to  the  idols  of  the  French  Republic^ 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  blood  that  rolled  in 
rivers  at  their  base.  The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  the 
war  between  France  and  England  which  soon  ensued,  en* 
countered  the  most  virulent  opposition  among  the  partisans 
of  France  within  the  United  States ;  and  the  strange  and 
aiarmiag  spectacle  was  soon  presented  of  a  Minister  of  a  for- 
eign  power  coming  to  our  midst,  seeking  to  drive  our  govern- 
ment into  a  breach  of  all  our  treaties  and  into  a  state  of  ac- 
tive hostility  with  nations  to  whom  we  were  allied  in  the 
most  sacred  bonds  of  peace,  and,  when  he  failed  in  this^ 
braving  our  authority,  seizing  prizes  within  our  jurisdiction, 
enlisting  men  and  fitting  out  privateers  in  our  very  midst, 
and  finally  insulting  the  nation  and  stabbing  iu  peace  and 
even  existence  by  threatening,  in  terms  of  defiance,  <^  to  ap- 
peal  firom  the  government  to  the  people."  This  marked 
vMatioii  of  national  courtesy  on  the  part  of  M.  OBvniaod 
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«U  die  violent  meaflures  by  which  it  was  seeondled  bjr  hii 
government  at  home,  were  followed  by  a  deliberate  attempt 

*  by  his  'successor  to  influence  the  result  of  the  approaching 

'  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States :  and  this  was 
sustained  with  able  and  unscrupulous  effort  by  a  great  p6r- 
tion  of  the  press  of  the  Union.  Breach  of  faith^  plighted  to 
foreign  nations  was  urged ;  war  with  all  its  horrors  was  in- 
voked ;  rebellion  and  civil  commotion  were  excited^  and  die 
nation  was  plunged  into  disorder  and  confusion.  Out  of  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  effort  to  stay  the  deso- 

'  lating  anarchy,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  land, 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President.  The  first  gave  to  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  power,  whenever  be  should 
deem  its  exercise  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  to 
order  from  het  territory  the  departure  of  any  Alien  whose 

'  presence  he  might  judge  hostile  to  the  public  peace.  The 
second  subjected  to  an  action  at  law,  such  persons  as  should 
<<  indite,  or  publish,  any  writings,  with  intent  to  defame  tlie 
tlovernment  of  the  United  States,  the  President  or  either 
House  of  Congress,  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  or  to  excite 

"  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  them :"  upon  conviction  be- 
fore a  United  States  Court,  such  persons  were  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  to  suffer  impris- 
<mment  for  not  more  than  two  years : — upon  trial  the  accus- 
ed had  the  right  to  give  in  evidence,  in  their  defence,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  charged  as  libelous  and  the  jury  were  to 
determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact.    The  presumed  neces- 

'  sity  for  the  first  of  these  precautionary  measures,  was  found 
in  the  active  exertions  of  emissaries  from  France,  by  whose 
%gency  clubs  had  been  formed  throughout  the  countryi  de- 
and  well  calculated  to  exert  a  powerful 
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.  .oWQr-ihe  cootrpUing  head  being  at  Philadelphia,  The  un» 
exaoqpled  virulance  of  the  public  preaa,  sp  extreme  and  scan- 
4^9U8  as  even  to  give  oariency  to  the  loudsst  denunciations 
ilgainflt  the  Father  of  his  Country  for  alleged  abuses,  which 
if  proved  would  have  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  scaf- 
fold|,and  so  shameless  as  to  proclaim  from  high  places,  of 
Pcesi^ent.  ApAMs  that  ^^  the  hoary  traitor  had  only  completed 
tbo  speae  of  ignominy  which  Mr.  Wasbingtov  had  beguni'^ 
seemed  to  those^  who  regarded  the  early  operation  of  our  in* 
stitutiqns  as,  at  bqst,  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  experiment^ 
.  to  furnish  a,  fit  occasion  for  the  interfereAce  of  the  strong  ana 
^f  the  Law. 

The  spirit  with  which  these  enactments  were  received  by 
the  people  of  the  Union  was  in  perfect  unison  with  that  evinc- 
ed by  the  jfteat  leader  of  the  opposition,  Thomas  Jvfeesoit^ 
in  a  private  letter  written  at  about  the  time  of  their  passage : 
.<<For  my  own  part,"  said  he,  <^  I  consider  those  laws, as 
merely  an  experiment  on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  far 
it  will  bear  an  avowed  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
goes  down,  we  shall  immediately  see  attempted  another  act 
of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  President  shall  continue  in 
office  during  life,  reserving  to  another  occasion  the  traqsfer 
of  the  succession  to  his  heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate  for  life.  That  these  things  are  in  contemplation  I 
,  nave  no  doubt;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their  failure,  a(ier 
''the  dupery  of  which  our  counti^ymen  have  shown  themselves 
susceptible."*  Throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  .country  the  enactment  of  these  laws  was  regarded  ai 

^  JcftxBonli  W«riu,  Tol.  iu»  p.  408. 
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a  ^ct  viplation  of  the  Constitution,  as  an  indefensiUe  as- 
sault  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  and  as  the  initial  step 
towards  the  erection  of  an  arbitrary  monarchical  power  in 

'  the  United  States.  Resolutions  weie  adopted  by  the  Legis* 
laturies  of  many  of  the  States  denouncing  their  principles,  and 
the  administration  under  which  they  had  been  established,  in 
the  most  violent  terms  of  indignant  remonstrance ;  and 
meetings  of  the  people,  in  their  primary  assemblies  had  been 
repeatedly  held  for  the  reiteration  of  kindred  sentiments. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 

'  by  the  Governor,  in  his  message  of  November^  1798 ;  and  a 
seiies  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  BaECKwamoE,  apd 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,  denouncing  the  laws  in  angry  and 
decided  terms,  unquestionably  embodied  the  prevailing  pp|iu- 
lar  sentiment  of  the  State.    The  same  topic  was  discussed,  at 

'  ppblic  gatherings,  all  over  the  commonwealth,  by  the  ajbl^st 
aqd  most  prominent  men  within  her  borders  j  but  amo^g 
them  ajl  no  one  acquired  greener  lauiels  or  spoke  upon  t|M 
subject,  before  the  people,  with  greater  clearness  of  thoi|g]i|it, 
earnestness  of  conviction  or  eloquence  of  appeal  than  l|r. 
Clay.    The  zeal  and  effect  of  his  efforts  on  this  oe^asion^  in 

'  behalf  of  popular  rights,  gained  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 
'<<  Great  Commoner,"  and  the  high  position  of  a  leader  of  the 
t)emo<;ratic  party  in  the  Statp.  We  have  pie9erve4  but  a 
single  anecdote  of  his  exertions  at  this  period  of  his  life,  ^t 
Lexington  an  immense  number  of  citizens  bad  assembled  to 
listen  to  a  discussi<m  of  this  engrossing  topic.  They  were 
ftrst  addressed  by  Mr.  Qj^iusk  Nic^QULa,  oi^e  of  the  mom^dis.- 
iinguished  oratprs  in  Kenti^ckj^  in  f^  lo«g  a(i4  iRPft  4wMp( 
spef<^hj|  which  drew  forth  tbe  lfui4es^ajH|lfiJma<if  ^IM  fW^ 
concourse.,    IpobediejdceU)  tjl^e  Ip^  afMliVM^P^^Mik^of 
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the  multitude,  for  more  than  an  hour,  upon  the  designed  ex* 
ecutive  encroachments  indicated  by  the  enactment  of  the  par* 
ticular  laws  they  were  assembled  to  discuss.  He  thrilled 
their  hearts  by  his  vivid  description  of  the  ruin  to  which^ 
under  the  weight  of  the  high-toned  federal  doctrines  of  the 
administration,  the  country  was  sinking,  and  appealed  to 
them,  with  unequalled  power,  by  all  the  motives  that  could 
have  weight  with  the  human  heart,  to  rise  up  against  the  op- 

•  pression  beneath  which  they  were  so  fearfully  crushed.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him 
was  profound  and  engrossing.  He  ceased — and  his  audience 
remained  hushed  in  silence.  The  feelings  excited  by  his 
words  were  too  deep  for  tumultuous  expression,  and  they 
thought  not  of  the  speaker,  until  they  heard  the  voice  of  Mr* 
William  Muerat,  a  worthy  and  respectable  man,  but  a 
strong  federalist  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Clat,  attempting  a  reply  to  the  arguments  to  which  they 
had  just  listened  with  such  breathless  attention.  But  their 
feelings  were  too  intense  to  endure  a  rude  assault :  and,  dri- 

.  ving  the  speaker  by  clamorous  murmur  from  the  groimd,  they 
seized  Mr.  Clav  and  his  colleague,  and,  forcing  them  into  a 
carriage,  drove  them  in  triumph,  and  amid  loud  shouts  of 
rapturous  applause,  through  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
the  village  of  Lexington.  This  was  a  victory,  which,  in  the 
breast  of  a  young  man  might  well  arouse  hopes  and  ajspira- 
tions  of  unlimited  fame. 

-  The  canvass  throughoat  the  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the 
Pmridential  election  of  1800,  was  exceedingly  animated: 
die  sentiment  of  the  State  was  most  decidedly  opposed  to  die 
leadhig  featmes  of  the  Adams  administration,  demaading  a 
pilfer  more  thorouohlr  democratic,  and  entertainiAf  none 
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^  chat  dittruflt  of  the  ability  and  virtue  of  the  people,  whieh 
led  ^  existing  government  to  adopt  measures  of  unwise  pns- 
caution  against  those  who  bad  entrusted  their  rights  and  li- 
berties to  its  control.  Mr*  Clay,  through  all  the  struggle, 
bore  a  conspicuous  and  an  effective  part.  His  abilities  asaai 
orator  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  people,  and  to  his 
exertions,  in  no  slight  degree,  was  to  be  attributed* the  great 
unanimity^  with  which  the  different  sections  of  Kentuckj 
gave  their  united  votes  in  favor  of  jEFFEasoir  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  after  life,  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Protection  to  American  Industry,  and  the  splendid 
efforts,  in  its  advocacy,  with  which  his  name  has,  for  many 
years,  been  so  closely  connected,  may  justify  allusion,  in  this 
place,  to  the  fiict  that,  as  early  as  1800,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  pur- 
chase no  imported  articles  for  which  in  exchange  home  pro- 
ducts would  not  be  received  ;  and,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  to  encourage  home  manufactures  of  every  kind.  How 
fiur  these  proceedings  were  directly  effective  we  have  no 
means  of  judging :  that  to  some  extent,  they  gave  shape*  and 
vigor  to  subsequent  exertions  cannot  well  be  doubted. 

In  1803,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the  (Hympiaa 
Springs,  occurred  the  State  Election  at  which  his  name  was 
tM  proposed  as  a  candidaie  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Lo- 
giilaCure.  Withoi^  his  knowledge  a  poll  was  opened  for  him 
ia  the  Conaty  of  Fayette.  His  t^iponenu  were  able  and  dis- 
tingOMhed  men :  and  i^art  from  general  politics,  Ihe  pftMBJ- 
mvX  question  of  iMst  IomI  interest,  involved  in  the  aleotiM, 
tlhat  relatiiif  lo  the  Lesingtoii  Insurance  OdmpUf^ 
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^.ubich  bjad  been  chartered  by  the  Legiajatiireof  Um  piwrim» 

^ar  mi4  pf  wbicb,  it  woB  well  known,  a  strong  pvty^  wiih 

|*iuax  GftUKPT^  then  a  yoong  §ufid  eloquent  lawyer,  at  tbek 

lieiGud»  purposed  tbe  destruction.    The  io;iinediate  object  of 

^the  Company  was  to  insure  boats  and  their  cargoes  oxk  tlie 

Qhio  end  Afissiesippt  rive]:s ;  but  die  most  obnoxious  feature 

of  M^e  charter  was  a  power,  indirectly  granted  to  the  Com- 

jpany,  of  taking  and  giving  bills  by  assignment  and  making 

tmh  as  were  payable  to  the  bearer  negotiable  by  delivery. 

This  was  regarded  as,  in  effect,  clothing  the  Compeoy  wjith 

the  powers  of  a  Banking  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  OairvnT  had 

beeft  zealously  canvassing  the  Counties  South  of  Kentucky 

triver>  as  the  champion  of  ihat  party  which  urged  a  repeal  of 

,the  charter,  which,  by  its  very  terms,  was  established  beyond 

the  power  of  repeal,  until  January  1, 1818.    Mr.  CLATm- 

^garded  this  attempt  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  ineijq^* 

4ient ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  selected  as  their  candidate,  by 

the  friends  of  the  Company  in  the  County  of  Fayette.    By 

reascm  of  his  absence  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  nor  did 

^he,  indeed,  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  poll  was  held  until 

^tbe  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the  election,  his  opponepts 

tha>ving^  meantime,  been  constant  and  eloquent  in  their  1^ 

ran^ues  to  the  pecple,  vindicating  their  measures  and  soUoif- 

ing  their  votes.    Upon  witnessing,  at  his  arrival,  the  arts 

^yhich  had  been  practised  to  ensure  his  defeat^  his  feeVngs 

^]reie  awakened  and  he  a44i^*<^d  tbp  electors  in  a  longiuid 

firw^M  speech-**63qp|lajipd]v  his  cq^inions  upcift  thef^MHll 

ffiq|it((9f|l  questions  m^volved  in  th^  struM^e,  as  well  mtb^t 

iqilQ^  whpohthe  result  w^»  more  immed|alely  to  turaf  miid 

.  itii^yliBg  to  their  knowledge  ^f  hi»  c^baracteir  and  tMJMls 

,illWWIt  tbe  leBresenlations  4Kf  hia  oMec  .^^pfMrnaalA*    ^$i'mB 

jeJ^ted  l)r  aJsyva  WO^^V'^  »^  W  tldung  bip  fei^MMfar 


MbdMbV  tfafe' attempt  thut  Wai  madeW  pioeAe  iHe  itpeit*^ 
the  Insurance  charter.  ^ 

'^  At  tbe  next  session,  iii  ld04,  Mr*  GanNnY  himself  obtaiiied 
a  iteat  in  the  House  and  with  him  a  majority,  pledged  to  dii][>- 
port  his  views.  Though  certain  of  defeat,  the  friends  c^  the 
Company  desired  that  the  action  of  the  House  in  repealing 
their  charter  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  people  ai 
large :  and  it  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  question  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly  discussedi 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Oruvdy,  of  course,  conducted  the  debate  i 
and  as  both  were  young,  ambitious,  cCnd  eloquent,  the  Hoodd 
Was  ihtonged  for  the  two  days  which  it  occupied,  with  attdn-» 
tire  and  admiring  spectators  of  the  brilliant  contest.  JMfr. 
Or0nI)Y  was. strong  and  extremely  adroit ;  but  he  was  clearly 
inferior  in  all  the  points  of  logical  and  effective  argument  16 
Mr.  Clay  :  and,  although  the  question  in  the  House  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Repeal,  the  Senate,  whose  members  had 
been  present  during  the  whole  discussion,  immediately  re- 
versed their  decision  and  the  Company  retained  its  charter. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  at  this  session,  likewise,  to  procure 
the  removal  of  the  State  Capitol  from  Frankfort.  They  had 
been  repeated  for  several  years  and  Were  again  renewed  id 
1805,  when  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  removal  with  great  effect 
and  admirable  humor.  The  objections  to  Frankfort,  how- 
ever, seem  not  to  have  been  very  weighty,  while  it  was  plau« 
iibly  urged,  that  by  the  first  selection  of  that  place,  a  virtual 
pledge  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  Capitol  there,  had  , 
been  given  to  those  who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  invest 
their  property  in  lots,  houses,  and  village  improvements.  Mr. 
Clay  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  a 
majority  6f  the  Legislature ;  but  as  a  rote  at  two-thirdi 
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y0m  te%vmd  by  the  Oonsttlotioiiy  the  removal  wm  aoi 
oi^led. 

In  1806  oocuned  tbe  connectioD  ct  Mr.  Clat  with  the  trial 
of  Aabov  BxruLf  which  some  of  hia  bitterest  enemies  soui^ty 
upon  subsequent  developements,  to  make  the  occasion  for 
boM  but  most  impotent  assaults  upon  his  integrity  and  patri^ 
otism.  The  circumstances  of  Bver's  arrest  were  such  as  to 
excite  and  well-nigh  justify  the  suspicion,  in  tbe  absence  of 
positive  evidence,  that  the  charges  against  him  bad  their 
origin  in  the  political  enmity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party  in  Kentucky.  Vague  rumors  of  ambitious  and  ille- 
gal miliUury  enterprises,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  western 
Stales  and  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  South  Western  bor- 
ders, had  for  some  time  been  afloat ;  and,  in  connection  with 
other  causes,  had  occasioned  no  little  popular  uneasiness. 
While  everything,  however,  w^  still  indefinite  and  uncer- 
lain,  two  men,  named  John  Wood  and  J.  M.  Sthekt,  who 
had  just  come  from  the  East,  established  in  Frankfort  a  Week- 
ekly  paper  called  <^  The  Western  World :"  and  in  some  of  its 
earliest  numbers  they  published  what  seemed  to  be  a  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  events  connected  with  these  rumors  of 
treasonable  conspiracy.  Still  these  statements  were  bate  as- 
ser^ons,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  bearing  upon  their 
fitoe  no  great  probability.  They  were  mainly,  too,  anony- 
mous, being  in  tbe  form  of  communications  under  the  signa- 
ture of  <<  An  Observer,"  since  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Humpheet  Marshall,  a  bitter  Federalist,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  intense  hatred  of  everything  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  democratic  party,  of  which  Buaa  at  that 
time  was  a  prominent  member.  For  the  more  certain  accom* 
plishment  of  their  purposes,  which  by  that  very  act  were 
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I  i^Tident)  an  addreM  was  drawn  np  by  the  a^me  pen  re- 
pealing the  etaiemenU  of  *<  An  Obaerver"  and  preferring- 
Ghaiges  of  corruption  and  criminal  conspiracy  against  the 
leading  members  of  the  Jefferson  party  in  Kpntucky,  inclu- 
ding Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  many  of  Mr.  Clay's 
warBsesI  and  most  distinguished  friends :  the  paper  was  laid 
bef<nre  the  Legislature  and  an  investigation  prayed.  It  was 
granted)  but  resulted  in  no  important  disclosures.  The  whole 
matter  was  soon  dropped  in  the  Legislature^  as  too  frivolous 
to  call  for  further  notice ;  and  the  S3rmpathies  of  the  people 
were  strongly  enlisted  against  the  agents  in  this  attempt  to 
Mast  the  character,  and  ruin  the  fortunes,  of  some  of  their 
;  worthy  and  eminent  citizens. 


In  the  summer  of  this  same  year,  a  visit  of  Col.  Burb  to 
Lexington,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  gave  occasion 
for  a  renewal  of  the  rumors  of  extended  and  dangerous  in- 
trigues. His  movements  were  suspicious,  and,  in  the  early 
autumn,  his  military  movements  on  the  Ohio  river  became 
matter  of  notoriety.  The  same  <^  Observer"  published  an- 
other disclosure  of  intended  treasons,  artfully  drawn,  clothed 
in  mystery,  and  intended  to  direct  legal  proceedings  against 
Col.  BuxB.  In  this  it  was  successful :  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  U.  S.  Court  in  November  Col.  J.  H.  Daveiss,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney,  presented  an  affidavit  charging  Buaa  with  being 
engaged  in  preparations  for  a  military  invasion  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  in  which  the  whole  Western  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  involved,  and  declaring  that  he  believed 
the  charge  could  be  fully  substantiated  by  evidence :  and 
upon  this  affidavit  he  grounded  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Col. 
BuER.  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  only  evidence  tha( 
ofiered,  the  Court  denied  the  motion.    CoK  Burr  was 


presentj  and,  in  a  speech  of  great  dignity,  spoke  6t'ih6  f^ofjT* 
barsh  proceedings  that  had  beenin:stituted  against  himr,  tad,; 
lest  the  same  should  be  repeated  in  his  absence,  h<i  aA«d  as 
a  faror  to  himself  t  trial  before  a  jory — ^ft>r  whieh  he  Would* 
at  any  moment  be  prepared.  His  bearing  conciliafed  ui&i* 
v^rsal  fkvor;  ahd,  when  viewied  in  connectionlvith  pteifio^ 
and  similar  charges  against  citizens  of  Kentucky,  which  htul- 
been  dismissed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  as  of  no  va* 
lidity,  the  proceedings  against  him  were  regarded  as  sprtngf '•^ 
ing  from  a  groundless  and  unwarrantable  peisecution.  The 
public  feeling  was,  therefore,  strongly  in  his  ftiTor.  His  re- 
quest for  a  trial  was  granted  and  a  jury  empaneled.  On  the- 
day  of  the  trial  the  Court  room  was  crowded  to  suflbtaltit^ 
with  eager  spectators,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Court  it- 
self and  the  prisoner,  were  surprised  by  a  motion  froin  ^e 
prosecuting  attorney  for  a  discharge  of  the  jury  by  reason  of^ 
the  absence  of  a  material  witness — Davis  Ployd,  a  membeif 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  whose  attendance  could  not,  theie*^ 
fore,  be  enforced.  The  motion  was  granted,  and  thus  no  in-' 
dictment  was  found.  Bu&r  expressed  his  extreme  regret  at 
the  delay  and  vexation  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  said' 
that  as  he  acted  upon  thedefbnsive  only,  he  should  hold  him- 
self at  all  times  ready  for  another  attack. 

Subsequent  events  induced  the  Attorney  for  the  Uiiited 
States  to  renew  the  prosecution ;  and  the  3d  cf  December 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial.  Col.  Bitrr  meantime^ 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Clay  for  his  legal  advice  and  assistance 
as  counsel,  in  connection  with  Col.  Allen,  deeming  the  en- 
listment of  Mr.  Clay's  powerful  eloquence  and  legal  skill,  id 
his  behalf,  the  surest  means  of  his  speedy  acquittal.  Mr; 
Clay  meantime  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislotttre,  a  Sto^ 
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mior  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  fielt,  therefore,  weighty 
scruples,  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  a 
man  charged  with  treason.  He  remained  in  doubt  until 
BxmR,  probably  fearing  that  he  should  lose  his  valuable  aid 
from  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt,  addressed  to  Mr.  Clay  a  note, 
solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  never  taken  the  first  step 
towards  effecting  the  designs  attributed  to  him  by  the  prose- 
cution, that  he  owned  not  a  single  article  of  military  stores, 
that  his  views  were  understood  by  the  administration  and  re- 
garded by  it  with  complacency,  and  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  assurance  : — '^  Considering  the  high  station 
you  now  fill  in  the  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these 
explanations  proper,  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical 
tales,  which  malevolent  persons  have  so  industriously  circu- 
lated, as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  the  laws,  the  government, 
or  the  interests  of  his  country."  Placing  confidence  in  tl^ 
gratuitous  declaration  of  Col.  Bmui,  and  influenced,  proba- 
bly, to  some  extent  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  was 
fieJt  in  his  behalf,  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  appear  in  his  de- 
fence, but  declined  to  receive  for  his  services  any  fee  or  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  opposed  to  Col.  Dayiess  with  whom 
he  had,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  a  personal  difference 
which  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel.  He  had  from  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar,  without  hesitation,  always  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  against  the  rich  and 
powerful,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining his  fee  or  to  the  wealth  and  station  arrayed  against 
him.  Col.  Dayiess,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  had  struck  a 
tavern  keeper  in  Frankfort,  who  immediately  obtained  a  writ 
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against  him.  This  was  easily  done — but  he  could  find  no 
attorney  who  dared  to  undertake  its  prosecution.  The  ac 
cused  was  a  man  of  the  highest  ability  and  influence,  and  his 
displeasure  was  deprecated  by  the  bar  with  especial  earnest-, 
ness.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  on  receiving  a  statement  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  assumed  its  management  without  hesita- 
tion. Upon  the  trial  Col.  Daviess,  who  conducted  his  own 
defence,  was  excessively  severe  upon  the  tavern-keeper  at 
whose  suit  he  was  arraigned.  Mr.  Clay  replied  in  a  manner 
which  stung  the  defendant  to  the  quick :  and  he  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  warning  him  somewhat  sternly 
against  the  indulgence  of  so  offensive  language.  He  receiv- 
ed in  answer  that  Mr.  Clay  intended  to  manage  his  client's 
case  without  advice  from  any  one  and  least  of  all  from  his 
client's  antagonist.  Col.  Daviess  was  incensed  and  sent  Mr 
Clay  a  challenge.  It  was  promptly  accepted,  but  the  inter- 
ference of  mutual  friends  compromised  the  matter,  and  a 
cordial  reconciliation  was  effected. 

When  the  day  set  down  for  Burr's  trial  arrived,  the  U.  S. 
Attorney  again  applied  for  delay  on  the  ground  that  impor- 
tant witnesses  were  absent.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  motion, 
representing  in  strong  terms  the  injustice  they  were  doing  to 
the  accused  by  thus  advancing  charges  of  so  serious  import 
and  then  denying  him,  by  repeated  delays,  an  opportunity 
to  establish  his  innocence  :  he  contended  that  the  rights  of 
Col.  Burr  demanded  that  the  cause  should  either  be  speedily 
prosecuted  or  finally  abandoned  ;  and  procured  the  decision 
of  the  Judge  that  the  Attorney  must  proceed  with  the  trial. 
The  evidence  was  then  sent  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  returned 
that,  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  they  could  find  nothing,  in 
the  testimony  submitted,  to  criminate  the  accused  in  the 
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St  degtee ;  <<  nor  eaa  we,"  they  added,  <<  from  all  th^ 
and  investigations  of  the  subject,  discern  that  i|ny*>. 
tking  improper  or  injurious  to  the  government  of  the  Unitedi 
States,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof,  is  designed  or  conteiA- 
plated.''  This  verdict  was  hailed  with  the  loudest  ^f  lauMi 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  imd  confirmed  Mr.  Clat  in  th* 
belief  that  he  was  not  entering  up<m  the  defence  of  an  mk* 
worUiy  man.  What  course  of  conduct  he  would  have  pur- 
«nedy  if  this  had  not  been  his  most  decided  conviction^ 
is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  Buak  after  his  real  deigns  had 
been  unmasked.  While  in  Waribington  not  long  afterwards^ 
Mr.  Clat  received,  from  President  Jefferson,  an  acount  of 
the  letter  in  cypher  written  by  Buaa  to  Oen.  WixxuraoN  and 
sent  by  Samitxl  Swartwout,  in  which  he  expressly  declarei 
that  he  has  commenced  operations,  that  he  intends  to  proceed 
down  the  Mississippi,  seize  up<m  Baton  Rouge,  and  carry  his 
conqiiestB  to  the  Spanish  provinces ;  and  giving  details  of  his 
movements  and  organizatioa  which  entirely  forbade  all  fur* 
Iher  belief  of  his  innocence.  After  this  unimpeachable  proof 
^  his  guilt,  Mr.  Clat  did  not  meet  Bu&a  until  many  yeaci 
had  elapsed,  upon  the  return  of  the  former  from  Ohent* 
While  in  New  York  he  entered  one  of  the  court-rooms  and 
was,  of  course,  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  the  spectators. 
While  talking  with  a  friend  Col.  Bueb  came  in^  saluted  Mr« 
Clat,  and  oflbred  his  hand.  Mr.  Clat  declined  to  receive  it 
and  cddly  repelled  all  Buui's  efibtts  to  engage  him  in  ^^^ 
vwrsation. 

In  December,  1806,  Mr.  Clat  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
ef  the  United  Slates,  to  which  be  had  been  elected  by  tl^ 
Legislator  of  Kentucky  for  a  single  sessien,  the  residue  iff 
Ibe  term  of  Qen.  Jon  Adaib«  who  had  resigned  bifl  m^ 
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Ub  found  ihat  Ihe  atientkm  of  Congress  was  chieiy  oDgrossei 
by  a  bill  to  ecect  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  river  at  Qeoife. 
town ;  and,  just  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  measure  wag 
under  debate  in  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,    ife 
soon  found  that  his  presence  at  that  particular  crisis  wat 
deemed  a  matter  of  special  interest :  for  it  had  been  ascer* 
tained  that  the  Senate  would  be  equally  divided  upon  the 
question  and  that  his  vote  would,  therefore,  without  a  doubt, 
decide  it*    Although  he  was  a  stranger,  he  found  himself  at 
dnce  surrounded  by  the  citizens  of  Geoq^town,  who  show- 
ered upon  him  their  wannest  civilities,  in  the  hope,  as  he 
well  knew,  of  influencing  his  determination  in  voting  upon 
the  MIL    He  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue ;  his  convictions  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  believing  that  Congress,  beyond  a  doubt,  had 
the  power  to  construct  such  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
as  should  be  found  necessary  fully  to  effect  the  purposes  con- 
templated  by  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  no  slight 
significance,  when  taken  in  connection  with  his  subsequent 
<qriiiions,  when  this  came  to  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  disa- 
greement between  the  two  leading  parties  of  the  country, 
that  the  first  effort  of  Mr.  Clat,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
should  have  been  in  defence  of  this  great  principle,  which 
he  just. as  strenuously  urged  when  its  application  became  of 
so  much  higher  importance.    Many  statesmen  of  great  fume, 
there  are  among  us,  who  would  find  essential  difficulty  in  iden^ 
tifying,  among  the  principles  they  now  uphold,  any  of  those 
upon  which  they  first  obtained  advent  into  the  national  coun- 
eils.    The  first  speech  of  Mr.  Clat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
was  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  this  bridge :  and,  though  it  wii 
ttever  reported,  tradition  has  handed  it  down  as  one  of  thi 
eUiftand  most  eflective  ever  prMoenoed,  by  so  yeunge 
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aember,  within  the  walld  of  the  Caj^itol.  It  secured  to  the 
BiMSiiie  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  Senate  who  was 
not  bound  by  a  preyious  pledge  to  oppose  it,  and  its  passage 
was  thereby  at  once  effected.  During  the  same  session  Mr* 
ObAY  had  other  opportuniti^  of  evincing  the  maturity  of  his 
yiews  upon  this  subject.  He  presented  a  resolution  in  Feb- 
niary,  1807,  urging  an  appropriation  for  a  canal  in  Kentucky ; 
and  made  an  able  report  in  its  favor  as  chairman  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred.  He  also  pre- 
«ented  at  about  the  same  time  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  Navigation,  which  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority,  in  the  Senate.  Upon  his  motion,  also,  a 
c^l  was  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  all  the 
information  in  his  possession,  concerning  the  opening  of  ca- 
ndU  and  the  various  other  works  of  internal  improvement 
commenced  or  carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  Congress* 

During  this  first  session  of  Mr..  Clay's  service,  a  motion 
was  made  to  suspend  the  habeas  carpusy  for  the  purpose  ofj 
giving  to  the  Executive  power  to  arrest,  summarily,  and  with- 
out the  delays  of  the  law,  Col.  Burr,  the  extent  and  depra- 
vity of  whose  designs  were  then  generally  known,  but  who 
tUU  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  granted  by  the  law  to  any 
citizen  accused  of  crime.  Though  Mr.  Clay  did  not  speak 
upon  the  motion,  by  reason  of  his  having  so  recently  been 
Burr's  counsel  on  his  preliminary  examination,  he  voted 
against  it  out  of  a  sacred  regard  for  the  supreihacy  of  the 
laws,  for  a  breach  of  which  he  believed  there  was  no  exist- 
ing emergency  sufficient  to  justify.  It  was  carried,  however, 
in  the  Senate,  but  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  law  in  ques^on,  we  believe,  has  never  been  suspended 
ainee  the  first  formation  of  our  government. 
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In  the  summer  of  1807,  his  brief  Senatorial  term  having 
expired,  Mr*  Clat  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  wasi^jaiii 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  the  citizens  of  Fayette 
CSounty.    The  fact  that  he  had  acted  as  the  professional  ad- 
▼iser  of  Col.  Buer,  whose  traitorous  schemes  had  at  this  time 
been  fully  exposed,  was  used  by  his  unscrupulous  opponents, 
with  unrelenting  bitterness  but  most  unavailing  eflfect,  to  ex- 
cite the  popular  indignation  against  him.    But  the  attempt 
proved  utterly  futile,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  much  lai^r 
majority  than  he  had  ever  before  received.    At  the  opening 
of  the  session  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office  with  singular  dignity  and  unequalled  skill.    He  also 
frequently  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  and<m  sev- 
eral occasions  influenced,  in  a  very  evident  manner,  the  de- 
cissions  of  that  body.    One  of  the  most  important  topics  de- 
cided at  this  session,  upob  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Clat  was 
heard,  was  a  most  unwise  proposition  to  prohibit  the  reading 
in  a  Kentucky  court  of  any  British  elementary  woric  or  law^ 
or  the  citation  of  any  precedent  of  a  British  court.    Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  the  measure  was  strongly  supported  and 
four-fifths  of  the  House  seemed  inclined  to  vote  in  its  favor. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  determined  to  this,  not  by  any 
well-founded,  or  even  professed,  objections  to  the  Common 
Law  in  itself  or  by  any  apprehension  that  the  administration 
of  Justice  would  not  be  secured  by  an  adherence  to  its  uni- 
versal principles  |  but  by  that  patriotic,  but  somewhat  illib- 
eral, zeal,  which  inclined  them  to  regard  with  hatred  and 
distrust  everything  of  British  origin,  since  they  had  found  her 
political  institutions  unsuited  to  their  conditiou,  and  less  re- 
gardful of  human  rights  than  those  they  had  sought  to  esta- 
l^^A    With  those  who  were  but  slightly  ooqcoijutcd  with  the 
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4lP^  clmrf^ter  of  this  «c|uaiM  fountain  of  j^sUf  e>,a  j^ju^K? 
of  tbii«  nature  seems  very  generally  to  haye  prevailed.    They 
are  ai^nstomed  to  regard  the  administration  of  justice  as  in 
a  gteat  measure  dependant  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gov^m- 
mw^  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  under  a  politi- 
Wl  power,  founded  upon  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true 
nsktnio  and  purposes  of  civil  authority,  and  known,  in  repeat- 
ed ittflanoes,  most  wantonly  to  have  violated  the  principles 
of  Jifaerty  and  of  right,  the  requirements  of  justice  should  be 
.either  well  understood  and  clearly  defined  or  administered  in 
i^cightness  SAdintegnty*    ^^  the  heat  of  their  iconoclastic 
Bealtliey  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  sacred 
tia  this  stupendous  fabric  of  ancient  wisdom,  built  up  by  cen- 
'Uiries  of  devoted  labor,  and  consecrated  by  the  sanction  of 
i^s ;  and  draw  a  fooling,  from  its  very  age,  of  hostility  to 
its  piecepts  and  distcnst  of  its  principles :  like  the  bold  Rob 
\'SLoj  of  WoEPSwQikTfi^  untutored  in  the  lessons  of  time,  they 
.  ve  ready  to  exclaim,  with  indignant  enthusiasm, 

**  What  need  of  Books  t 
Bora  all  the  Statutes  and  their  shelves !" 

This  prejudice  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  seems  to  have 
had  unusual  strength  ;  and  it  was  in  direct  and  almost  hope- 
less opposition  to  the  prevailing  temper,  that  Mr.  Clay  raised 
his  voice  against  the  dangerous  desecration  they  were  about 
to  commit.  He  regarded  with  a  veneration  too  profound,  to 
look  wi{th  complacency  upon  its  downfall,  this  stupendous 
.  trunk  of  judicial  freedom — sown  in  terror,  nursed  by  tempests, 
l^nd  planted  deep  in  the  constitution  of  society  by  the  storms 
,and  whirlwinds  with  which,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  it  had 
successfully  wrestled.    The  display  of  eloquent  remonstrance 
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which  he  made,  against  the  proposed  measure,  ier  said  to  hare 
been  of  overwhelmiiig  vehemence  and  rarely  equaled  power* 
He  found  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that,  if  he  would  res- 
cue from  destruction  anything  of  the  magnificent  structure 
which  he  regarded  with  such  sincere  admiration,  he  could 
only  hope  to  do  it  by  a  compromise ;  and  he  accordingly  in- 
troduced a  motion  to  exclude  from  the  Kentucky  courts  only 
those  Bridsh  decisions  which  have  been  made  since  Cbe  date 
of  our  DecUration  of  Independence.    To  the  support  o^  thia 
amendment  his  whole  exertions  were  directed.    He  shewed 
clearly,  and  with  prevailmg  force,  that  previous  to  tliia  time 
both  nations  were  one,  and  that  a  rejection  of  the  former  le  - 
gal  decisions  of  Oreat  Britam  would  be  m  eflfect  the  rejection 
of  our  own.    Notwithstanding  the  great  popularity  of  the 
original  resolution,  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Clay 
secured  for  his  amendment  a  large  majority ;  and  thus,  in 
the  legal  proceedings  of  the  Kentucky  courts,  the  great  body 
of  the  common  law  still  preserved  its  authority  and  supremacy. 

At  the  session  of  1808,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  continued  a 
member,  he  was  brought  into  collision  with  Mr.  Humphrky 
Ma&shaix,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceedings  against  Aaron  Burr.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  by  the  fierceness  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  indeed  upon  every 
man  who  was  at  all  active  in  support  of  President  Jeffersov 
and  the  Democratic  policy.  Mr,  Clay,  of  course,  had  not 
escaped  his  hostility.  He  had  assailed  him  repeatedly  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  and  came  into  the  Legislature  by  a 
small  majority,  as  a  well-known  and  by  no  means  contemp 
tible  opponent  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  was,  indeed, 
ffsnarmlly  expected  that  a  warfare  upon  Mr.  Clay  would  ba 
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the  chief  feature  of  his  legislative  career :  and)  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  the  more  freely  meet  him  in  debate,  he  was 
not  re-elected  to  the  office  of  Speaker.    During  the  early 
part  of  the  session  occurred  the  first  collision  between  them ; 
and  although  the  issue  may,  perhaps,  scaicely  with  justice 
be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  their  respective  strength  in  the 
Assembly,  it  will  at  least  exhibit  the'  early  devotion  of  Mr. 
Clat  to  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was    sustained  by  the  public   sentiment  of  his 
now  adopted  State.    Mr.   Clat,   in  December,  introduced 
a  series  of  resolutions,  approving  the  Embargo,  denouncing 
the  British  Orders  in  Council,  pledging  the  co-operation  ot 
Kentucky  to  any  measures  of  opposition  to  British  exactions, 
upon  which  the  general  government  might  determine,  and 
declaring  that  ^^  Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  his  country  for  the  ability,  uprightness  and  intelligence 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  management  both  of  our  for- 
eign relations  and  domestic  concerns."    In  opposition  to  these 
resolutions  Mr.  Marsahll  introduced  a  series  denouncing  the 
embargo  and  in  general  disapproval  of  the  adminis'tration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.     On  taking  the  question  these  amendatory 
resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  one — ^Mr. 
,Mar8BaI/L  being  the  only  member  who  voted  in  their  favor ; 
and  Mr«  Clay's  were  then  adopted  by  the  same  vote.    Soon 
after  this  Mr.  Clay  again  encountered  his  enemy  upon  a  reso- 
lution-introduced by  the  former  in  behalf  of  Protection  to  Ame- 
.  rican  Industry.    He  proposed  that  each  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  this 
essential  principle,  should  clothe  himself  wholly  in  garments 
.of  domestic  manufacture.    The  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
^  lion  gave  Mr.  Marshall  an  opportunity,  of  which  to  the  full 
extent  he  availed  himself,  to  lavish  upon  its  author  a  variety 
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otepiiheiBf  aa  personally  insQliing  bm  they  were  gnMslym 
Tiolation  of  all  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order  and  gentle- 
manly decorom.  Harsh  and  stinging  words  on  both  aides 
followed ;  and  Mr.  Clat,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  honor 
as  they  were  laid  down  in  vthe  unwritten  Kentucky  code^ 
challenged  his  assailant  to  single  combat.  They  met  upon 
the  field,  fought  with  pistols  and  were  each  wounded,  Mr. 
Clay,  at  the  second  shot,  slightly  in  the  leg.  The  opinions 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Clay  with  regard  to  duelling  will  become, 
more  fitly,  a  subject  of  consideration  at  another  point  of  this 
biographical  sketch.  That  they  were  at  variance  with  each 
other  no  one,  who  knows  his  character  and  his  life,  need  be 
told. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  general  importance,  performed  by 
Mr.  Clay  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature^ 
was  his  report  upon  a  contested  election,  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  his  term  of  State  service,  in  1809.  At  the  election  im 
mediately  previous,  the  citizens  of  Hardin  county  had  cast  436 
votes  for  Charles  Helm,  350  for  Samuel  Hayc&ajt,  and  271 
for  JoHH  Thomas.  Two  of  these  men  were  entitled  to  seats ; 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  Mr.  Haycraft  held  the  of- 
fice of  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court ;  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  declared,  that  any  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  commonwealth  should  be 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly.  By  an  act  of 
1795,  this  was  declared  applicable,  under  certain  conditions^ 
to  sherifis  and  their  deputies ;  and  another  act  of  Decembet 
18,  1800,  required  persons  holding  office  incoibpatible  witk 
a  seat  m  the  Legislature  to  resign  them  before  they  were  vo» 
ted  for ;  and  provided  that  all  votes  given  to  any  such  per- 
son before  such  resignation,  should  be  utterly  void.    Un4et 
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was  apiKiiiited  to  inquire^  first,  whether  Mr«  HArcaAFT  wan 
entitled  to  his  seat ;  and,  if  not,  whedier  Mr.  Thomaa  was^ 
Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Com^ 
mittee,  and  made  a  report  upon  the  case  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  has  since  continued  to  be  the  guiding 
precedent  in  Kentucky  elections.  In  this  report  he  returned 
that  Mr.  Haygraft  was  clearly  not  emitled  to  his  seat;  and 
reverted  the  decision  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  weJl-known  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  declaring  that  the 
seat  was  vacantr-^since  it  could  never  be  intended  that  the 
disipialification  of  one  candidate,  should  serve  instead  of  a 
majority  of  the  popular  votes,  and  thus  give  the  election  to 
a  competitor.  The  votes  could  be  regarded  as  utterly  void 
only  so  &r  as  the  ineligible  candidate  for  whom  they  were 
cast  was  concerned :  for  they  were  given  by  those  who  bad 
a  right  to  vote,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  rejected  as  if 
they  had  never  been  thrown. 

Thos  were  closed  the  services  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Leg^la^ 
ture  of  his  native  State ;  for  he  was  now  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  m  the  United  States  Senate  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signation of  Hon.  BucKNER  Thubstdit,  two  years  before  his 
term  expired.  During  his  legislative  career  thus  &r  Mr. 
Clay  had  recommended  himself  strongly  to  the  respect  and 
aflfeetion  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  not  less  by  the  ardent 
devotion  he  had  uniformly  manifested  to  her  true  interests 
and  to  the  best  good  of  the  country,  than  by  the  high  ability 
and  Ihe  splendid  eloquence  by  which  he  had  always  enforced 
his  views  and  given  them  weight  with  his  fellow  members  ^of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  moKe 
asalAsd  i^heie  of  public  service,  and  he  carried  with  him^im 
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•atire  eonliJeaee  of  Uie  noble  State  with  the  oaie  of  wlioio 
ioteiests  he  was  more  especially  eatrasted.  Henceforth  fab 
public  history  becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  the  nation's 
glory. 

He  took  his  seat  a  second  time  in  the  Senate  in  the  winter 
of  1809^10 ;  and  his  first  speech  was  in  farther  developement 
of  the  principles  he  Vad  before  avowed,  on  the  subject  of 
American  Industry;  and  served  indeed  as  the  initial  step 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Amsricah  System,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  the  distinguished  champion. 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  policy  of  Protection 
had  ever  been  distinctly  advanced  and  directly  advocated  in 
our  national  councils.  It  had  before  been  occasionally  sug- 
gested in  Executive  Messages  and  other  public  documents^ 
hut  was  evidently  regarded  as  too  bold  a  measure  for  an  in- 
fant government.  Its  agency  in  enriching,  and  in  giving  im- 
portance and  security  to  the  governments  of  the  old  world 
that  had  adopted  it,  was  clearly  perceived ;  and  few  doubted 
its  expediency  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  national  pros- 
perity. But  the  circumstances  of  our  advent  into  the  family 
of  nations  and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  power  and 
importance  to  which  we  had  then  attained,  seemed  to  shut 
out  all  thought  of  placing  ourselves  at  once  upon  the  high 
ground  of  Industrial,  as  we  had  already  done  of  Political, 
Independence,  and  kept  us  for  years  in  point  of  fact,  colonies 
of  Great  Britain.  HVe  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Ei^- 
land,  who  real^  performed  the  mechanic  labor  of  nearly 
all  the  world,  for  the  manufactures  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves in  need.  We  regarded  her  inventive  and  mechanical 
genius,  by  which  she  had  rendered  her  machinery  and  other 
means  of  labor  so  perfect,  as  defying  all  competition  ted 
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fuMiitig  all  hope  of  rivalry.  We  had,  thereibie,  booa  pom* 
teat  to  impose  upon  articles  of  foreign  gvowih  and  maaofi^ 
tale  only  sooh  import  duties  as  should,  in  connection  wilii 
iomestio  imposts,  supply  the  small  lunOunt  of  reyenue  de- 
manded for  the  support  of  government* 

But  the  aspect  of  afiairs  was  now  becoming  changed ;  and 
sagacious  statesmen  saw  at  once  that,  in  whatever  security 
we  might  hope  to  repose  in  time  of  peace,  the  approach  of 
war  would  at  once  make  absolutely  necessary  the  encourage- 
ment of  our  owE|  manufoctoring  industry.  The  events  of  that 
day  showed  too  that  we  could  not  hope,  by  any  prudence  of 
our  own,  always  to  escape  the  hazards  of  foreign  hostilities ; 
for  so  long  as  the  mutual  relations  of  trans- Atlantic  powers 
remained  beyond  our  control,  we  could  never  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  being  in  some  way  involved  in  their  contests. 
War  then  with  Great  Britain  would  cut  us  off  at  onee  from 
all  supplies  from  that  nation,  on  which,  with  the  strongest 
confidence,  we  were  accustomed  to  rely  ;  and  an  absolute 
necessity  was  thus  foreseen  of  building  up  for  ourselves  re* 
sources  which  should  be  beyond  the  influence  of  these  foreign 
causes*  In  this  condition  of  affairs  a  bill  was  pending  in  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  supplies  of 
cordage,  sail«>cloth  and  other  munitions  of  war,  as  the  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations  wa^  at  that  time  far  from  satis- 
factory* An  amendment  had  been  proposed  to  the  original 
bill,  directing  that  in  the  purchase  of  specified  articles  pre- 
iBience,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  to  those  of  Ameri-  i 
can  growth  and  manufacture.  This  amendment  had  met  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Mr.  Lloyp,  a  Senator  from  Massacbn- 
setts,  and  out  of  his  remarks,  and  those  which  follewed,  grew 
H  difc^usiion  of  the  general  policy  of  promoting  D<»»i«slj^ 
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UMtxthcinreiB  by  a  Tariff  of  Protection,  lif  r  Olat  eodbraoml 
Uie  opportanity  to  declare  lumself  the  earnest,  imwaferiBg 
advocate  of  that  policy,  as  the  only  one  that  could  elevala 
the  nation  to  that  Independence  of  all  Foreign  powers  at 
which  she  ought  to  aim.  The  speeches  by  which  he  main* 
tained  his  positions  on  this  occasion  were  plain,  simple  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact,  with  the  clearest  and  most  evident 
deductions  therefiom.  They  contained  no  efforts  at  eloquent 
display — but  presented,  directly  and  forcibly,  his  cherished 
opinions  upon  the  general  subject  under  debate.  He  thus 
admirably  portrayed  the  feeling  of  servile  dependence  upon 
En^and  which  up  to  that  time  had  seemed  to  mark  all  our 
institutions : 

<<  For  many  years  aflter  the  war,"  said  he,  <^  such  was  Uia 
partiality  for  her  productions,  in  this  country,  that  a  gentle- 
man's head  could  not  withstand  the  influence  of  the  solar 
heat,  unless  covered  with  a  London  hat ;  his  feet  could  not 
bear  the  pebbles  or  the  frost,  unless  protected  by  London 
shoes ;  and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  person  was  con- 
sulted only  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tai- 
lor just  from  London.  At  length,  however,  the  wonderftal 
discovery  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these 
articles,  combining  with  equal  elegance  greater  durability. 
And  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time,  the  no  less 
important  fact  will  be  developed,  that  the  domestic  manu- 
factories of  the  United  States,  fostered  by  government  and 
aided  by  household  exertions,  are  fully  competent  to  simply 
us  with  at  least  every  necessary  article  of  clothing.  I  there- 
fbre,  for  one  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day,)  am 
ifr  fkvor  of  ehcmnruging  them  ;  not  to  the  extent  to  whick 
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Ihejr  are  carried  in  England,  bot  to  9tich  an  extent  a»  will' 
ledeem  us  entirely  from  all  dependence  on  foreign  countriet;*' 

In  opposition  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mc  CtAT,  in 
favor  of  protecting  and  aiding  manufactures  at  home,  those 
ho0lile  to  the  policy  held  up  the  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
Great  Britain,  as  certain  to  overtake  our  American  laborers  ' 
if  the  same  manufacturing  policy  should  be  adopted  here 
which  has  confessedly  done  so  much  to  elevate  the^ British 
nation  far  above  her  less  politic  rivals.  In  reply  to  this  Mr. 
Clay  uiged,  as  he  hinted  in  the  above  extract,  that  we  were 
not  to  seek  to  become  the  rival  of  England  in  manufacturing 
for  all  the  markets  of  the  world :  he  did  not  desire  to  see 
manufactures  promoted  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  motives  as  in  Great  Britain,  f  ut  he  maintained  that 
we  ought  to  produce  for  ourselves  the  articles  that  we  need 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  thus  render  ourselves  wholly 
independent  of  foreign  nations.  Then,  if  war  should  over- 
take us,  or  if  foreign  powers  should  refuse  to  give  us  their 
products  on  terms  of  fair  and  mutual  reciprocity,  we  could 
close  our  ports  and  throw  ourselves  upon  our  own  resourcesi 
which  would  thus  easily  be  made  sufficient  for  all  our  wants. 
**  A  judicious  American  farmer,'^  said  Mr.  Clay,  "  in  the 
household  way,  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  in  his 
family.  He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws  of  Europe. 
He  presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  in  ex- 
tenso.  Their  manufactures  ought  to  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  effiipt  the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  the  part  of  his  household  employed  in  do- 
mestic manufocturing,  bears  to  the  whole  family.^'  Thus 
eloquently  defending  the  general  Principle  of  Proteetioo,' 


Mr,  Ci^Y  demonsUated;  if  p<wibl^  acUl  more  elearly  the  tx- 
pediency  of  adopdog  the  measures  proposed  in  the  specific 
amendment  under  debate :  that  we  should  go  to  the  territory 
of  a  nation  with  whom  we  expected  soon  to  be  at  war  to  procure 
of  her  munitions  for  the  contest,  seemed  too  palpably  absurd 
to  need  any  extended  argument.  The  amendment  was  car- 
ried  by  a  decided  majority,  and,  under  its  effect,  highly  ad- 
vantageous contracts  were  made,  for  the  various  articles  need- 
ed, with  capitalists  of  the  United  States;  an  impetus  was 
also  giv^  to  the  cause  of  Home  Industry  which  ultimately 
led  to  still  more  important  legislation. 

During  the  same  Congressional  session  occurred  the  debate 
on  the  conduct  of  President  Madison  in  taking  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory  of  West  Florida — extending  from  the 
river  Perdido  on  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  West. 
The  causes  which  led  toahis  summary  act  were  such  as  made 
it  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  original  dispute  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion was  between  France  and  Spain,  from  the  former  of  whom 
the  United  States  had  purchased  the  territory  in  1803.  Spain, 
however,  claimed  to  own  it  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  revolted,  and 
were  said  to  have  evinced  a  willingness  to  listen  to  British 
emissaries,  who  had  been  sent  among  them ;  and  thus  to 
grant  a  rival  power  a  strong  foothold  upon  our  Southern  bor- 
der The  Proclamation  of  the  President  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States ;  and  for  this  act  he  was  attacked 
with  great  violence  and  force  of  argument,  by  the  Federal 
party  in  Congress,  Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware,  being  at  their 
head  in  the  Senate.  His  speech  was  able  and  impressive ; 
but  it  was  most  triumphantly  answered  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the 
86th  of  December.    His  argument  upon  this  occasion  was 
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miBinlj  historical  ftod  extremely  close  i — be  did  not  deviate 
at  all  from  the  main  point  at  issue,  though  he  dashed  aside 
the  extraneous  considerations  by  which  the  members  of  the 
opposition  sought  to  prevent  an  approval  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. Both  as  one  of  the  earliest,  add  one  of  the  beat,  specie 
mens  of  bis  argumentative  eloquence,  aside  from  its  intrinsic- 
worth,  this  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  eminently  deserving  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  It  had  great  weight  when  pronounced  in  the 
Senate,  gaining  the  support  of  many  of  those  who  had  previ- 
ously been  among  the  warmest  opponents  of  the  measure  he^ 
had  vindicated,  and  securing,  by  a  handsome  majority,  the 
approval  of  this  timely  Proclamation  of  the  President. 

Though  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  upon  this  question 
has  most  general  interest,  still  the  other  legislative  labors  of 
Mr.  Clay  at  this  session  were  both  arduous  and  important. 
He  mingled  in  nearly  all  its  discussions,  and,  as  a  member 
of  several  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  Senate, 
performed  an  amount  of  labor  rarely  surpassed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  any  legislative  body.  In  March  he  reported,  for  the 
committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  a  bill  granting 
right  x>f  pre-emption  under  certain  conditions  to  purchasers 
of  western  public  lands — which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  ; 
and  soon  after  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  more  effectually 
to  fegulate  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  .and 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of  April, 
being  greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  and  labors  of  Sena- 
torial service,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

The  principal  topic  of  the  next  session,  in  the  winter  of 
lliltS^llf  was  tbat  of  the  re-charter  of  a  Bank  of  the  Uniteil 
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States.  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had  instructed  him  lo 
oppose  the  bill,  and  his  own  opinions  led  him  in  the  same 
direction.  A  strong  prejudice  against  the  Bank  was  abroad 
in  the  public  mind,  and  many  considerations  gave  to  it  the 
weight  of  well-founded  conviction.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
measure  had  its  origin  with  the  Federal  party,  was  sufficient| 
in  the  minds  of  many  friends  of  the  existing  administration, 
to  secure  their  opposition.  President  Madison  was  at  that 
time  known  to  be  opposed  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds ; 
though  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  a  leading  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  with  several  of  his  prominent  friends,  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  re-charter.  But  the  fact  which,  perhaps, 
gave  most  weight  to  the  opposition  was  that,  at  that  time  bj 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
was  owned  by,  and  unde»  the  control  of,  foreign  capitalists, 
mostly  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  evident  facility 
with  which,  in  case  of  national  diflference  with  that  power, 
the  influence  thus  placed  in  their  hands  might  be  employed  to 
our  serious  injury,  awakened  the  fears  and  secured  the  hos- 
tility of  many  who  doubted  not  the  power  of  Congress,  under 
the  constitution,  to  create  such  a  coiporation.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  company  of  stockholders  was  under  much  less  re- 
straint, and  had  a  far  more  absolute  control  over  the  Bank^ 
than  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  its  care.  That  these  con- 
siderations had  no  little  influence  with  Mr.  Clay  we  learn 
from  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bank  delivered  at  this 
session.  To  these  views  he  always  adhered;  and  in  the 
charters  to  which  he  subsequently  gave  his  support  these 
features,  so  objectionable  in  this,  were  essentially  modified. 
But  he  had  at  that  time  a  still  more  vital  objection  to  grant- 
ing a  charter  for  any  National  Bank  ;  and  the  development 
4}f  this  constituted,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  very  able 
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and  eloquent  argument  on  that  occasion.  He  contended  that 
the  power  to  .charter  companies  was  not  specifically  given  in 
the  eoQstitutioUi  and  furthermore,  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which 
forbid  its  transfer  by  implication.  The  extended  intei^ts  it 
embraced,  and  the  vast  compass  of  the  power  itself,  were  the 
chief  poiAts  upon  which  he  dwelt,  in  maintenance  of  his 
position*  He  imquestionably  made  one  of  the  strongest  argu* 
ments  ever  advanced  against  a  National  Bank ;  and  the  fact 
that  his  opinions,  at  that  early  day,  are  cited,  at  the  present^ 
by  the  opponents  of  such  an  institution,  as  the  firmest  basis  of 
their  opposition,  conveys  no  slight  tribute  to  his  logical  power 
and  intellectual  ability.  He  lived  himself,  however,  to  see 
the  weakness  of  his  arguments  and  the  falsity  of  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  led  him.  The  grounds  upon  which  he 
was  induced  to  change  his  opinions  upon  this  subject  will 
become  the  topic  of  remark  in  another  and  more  appropriate 
place.  His  efforts  in  the  Senate,  however,  were  successful 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  federalists  and  a  strong 
portion  of  the  demociatic  party.  The  bank  charter  at  that 
time  was  not  renewed. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  brief  Senatorial  term,  Mr.  Clay 
returned  to  Kentucky.  But  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  as  an  active,  eloquent  and  influential  member  of 
the  national  legislature,  secured  his  speedy  return  to  its  halls ; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1811,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  upon  that  very  day,  the  first 
of  his  appearance  upon  the  floor,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House,  receiving  75  out  of  the  128  votes  cast — ^Hon. 
GEoaoE  W,  BiBBj  of  Georgia,  being  his  opponent.  He  ac- 
cepted the  responsible  office,  in  a  brief  but  neat  and  perti- 
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'nent  speech.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  onlj  insiaaee  on  re- 
cord in  which  the  confidence  of  Congress  has  been  yielded^ 
in  so  marked  a  manner,  to  any  person  at  his  first  entrance 
as  a  member.  The  distinguished  ability  with  which  BCr. 
Clay  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  similar  office  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Kentucky,  added  to  his  wide  and  most  honorable 
reputation  as  a  rising  statesman  of  surpassing  talents  and  re- 
markable energy  of  character,  won  for  him,  thus  eariy,  thia 
high  distinction. 


The  condition  of  the  country,  which  had  rendered 
sary  this  early  convention  of  Congress,  was  highly  critical. 
Hopes  had  been  entertained,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding^ 
session,  that  the  British  government  would  repeal  her  Qrdera 
in  Council,  since  the  causes  which  first  led  to  their  promnl* 
gation  had  been  deprived  of  their  original  force  by  the  for- 
mal revocation  of  the  edicts  of  France.  But  instead  of  this^ 
they  were  put  into  a  still  more  vigorous  execution,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  not  been 
effectually  repealed;  and,  although  Gieat  Britain,  through 
her  minister,  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  official  correspondence  with 
Secretary  MoimoE,  expressly  admitted,  that  no  blockade 
could  be  binding  which  was  not  supported  by  an  adequate 
force,  she  still  demanded  of  the  United  States  a  rigid  observ- 
ance of  her  orders  closing  the  ports  of  France,  firom  the  Elbe 
to  Brest,  against  vessels  that  did  not  ^arry  on  their  trade 
through  Great  Britain,  while  there  was  no  pretence  that,  at 
any  time,  there  had  been  on  the  French  coast  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  the  prohibition.  England  was  thus  aiming  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  a  neutral 
nation,  merely  to  obtain  revenge  for  an  empty  threat tiirown 
wax  br  France  in  her  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.    Our  teasek 
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wexe  oomstantly  seized  upon  the  ocean,  qq  iuapicioii  of.  an 
intenlion  to  violate  this  paper  blockade  :  they  were  pucan^ 
to  the  very  mouths  of  pur  harbors ;  and  upon  a  leceat  ocoa- 
casioa,  that  of  the  President  and  Little  Belt,  an  Anierieatf 
ftigate  had  been  fired  upon,  wnntonly  and  without  provoca- 
tion, by  a  British  cruiser.  Added  to  this  cause  of  just  com- 
plaint was  the  imp^ressment  of  American  Seamen  upon  sus- 
picion that  they  were  British  subjects.  The  right  to  seamk 
ouf  ships  had  been  officially  as^rted  and  repeatedly  exer- 
cised; and  under  protection  of  this  unfounded  claim,  our 
brave  countrymen  bad  been  forced  into  the  service  of  th^ir 
enemies,  an^  at  the  date  of  which  we  write,  more  than  seven 
thousand  men  were  thus  held  in  captivity.  The  attempted 
negotiations  upon  these  questions,  and  others  of  minor  but, 
stil  formidable  importai^ce,  at  issue  between  the  two  natioas, 
had  failed  of  success;  and  Congress  was  now  convened  to 
devise  measures,  either  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  or  to 
provide  for  vigorous  and  manly  resistance  to  these  repeated 
and  outrageous  aggressions. 

The  message  of  President  Madison  briefly  recapitulated 
4he  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain,  and  urged  an 
immediate  and  effectual  vindication  of  our  national  honor* 
It  recommended  the  increase  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy^ 
an  adequate  provision  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war^ 
the  encouragemient  of  our  home  manu&ctures,  asat  all  umeis 
of  great  and  manifest^  but  then  of  more  urgent^  inq;>ortance^ 
and  a  general  preparation  for  war  with  Great  Biritain.  The 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  had  been  above  thirteen 
and  a, half  millions,  sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses, 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  to  dischaife 
thaj^  five  millions  of  the  principal. 
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'  The  message  of  the  President  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com 
mhtee  of  which,  with  high  sagacity  and  patriotism,  Mr.  Clat 
had  appointed  Hon.  Peter  B.  Porter,  an  able  and  zealoiur 
Republican  from  New  York,  the  Chairman,  and  had  associa- 
ted with  him  a  majority  whoise  political  feelings  accorded 
with  his  own.     The  report  of  the  Committee  was  presented 
in  the  House  on  the  29th  of  November.    It  was  brief  but  most 
eloquent  and  patriotic  in  its  tone.    It  began  by  a  recapitula- 
tion  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  committed  against  us^  by 
the  two  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  a  glance  at  the 
condition  into  which  they  had  brought  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation.    France,  for  more  than  five  years,  in  execu- 
tion of  her  oppressive  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  had  seized 
the  property  of  our  citizens,  and  carried  derangement  and 
Tuin  into  our  commerce  upon  the  high  seas,  in  the  endeavoi 
to  cripple  the  ocean  prosperity  and  power  of  her  British  foe* 
Great  Britain,  by  her  Orders  in  Council,  having  ior  their  pro- 
fessed purpose    retaliation    for  the  injuries  she   had  sus- 
tained from  France,  had  laid  waste  the  remaining  half  of  oiu* 
foreign  trade.      Thus   menaced  on    both   sides,  after    all 
appeals  to  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  these  two  great 
powers  had  been  made  in  vain,  the  United  States,  in  self- 
defence,  in  May,  1810,  had  adopted  the  non-importation  law, 
at  the  same  time  offering  important  commercial  advantages 
to  that  nation  which  should  first  revoke  her  hostile  edicts. 
FrUnce  soon  accepted  the  proffered  terms  and  repealed  her 
injurious  decrees.    But  Great  Britain  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  her  foe  in  the  restora 
tion  of  amity  with  a  neutral  nation,  until  the  whole  French 
system  of  commercial  warfare,  adopted  in  connection  with 
her  oontinental  allies,  and  of  which  the  late  decrees  formed  a 
JH^rt^  should  be  abandoned :  thus  in  effect  <)^.manding,  that^ 
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as  U  condition  of  peace  with  us,  we  should  compel  Fiance 
and  the  continental  powers  in  league  with  her,  to  teeeiTe 
ftitish  goods  and  British  produce.  These  arrogant  pneien^ 
siont  had  been  followed  up  by  a  desolating  war  upon  our 
commerce,  and  by  seizing,  condemmng,  aad  confiscating  om* 
Aips  at  the  very  mouths  of  our  harbors.  After  a  sl%fat  allu- 
sion to  the  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen,  the 
Committee  reported  tins  eloquent  and  stirring  passage : 

<<  To  wrongs  so  daring  in  character,  and  so  dSi^aoeAil  ia 
execution,  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
should  remain  indifferent.  We  must  now  tamely  and  quiedy 
submit,  or  wc  must  resist  by  those  means  which  God  has 
placed  Mrithin  our  reach.  Your  committee  would  not  cast  a 
slander  over  the  American  name,  by  the  exfMressicm  of  adoubt^ 
^hich  branch  of  this  altematiye  will  be  embraced.  The  oc- 
casion is  now  presented  when  the  national  character,  misrep- 
resented and  traduced  for  a  time,  by  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  should  be  vindicated. 

*^  It  we  have  not  rushed  to  a  field  of  battle  like  the  natmfl 
who  are  led  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  single  chief  or  the  Ava- 
rice of  a  corrupted  court,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  fear  of 
war,  but  from  our  love  of  justice  and  humanity.  That  proud 
spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which  sustained  our  fathers 
in  the  successfril  assertion  of  their  rights  agtftnst  fore^  i^- 
gression,  is  not  yet  sunk.  The  patriotic  fiie  of  the  Rertdu- 
tion  still  bums  in  the  American  breast  with  a  holy  and  inex- 
tinguishable flame  and  will  condiKt  this  nation  to  those  high 
destimes  which  are  not  less  the  reward  of  dignified  modera- 
tion than  of  exalted  valor. 
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^^Boiiira  hiive  borne  with  injory  until  forbearance  ha^ 
oea^dto  bc^  a  virtue.  The  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  these  States,  purchased  and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  oiff 
fiithen,  firom  whom  we  received  them^  not  for  ourselves  only, 
but  as  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity,  are  deliberately  and 
systemalically  violated.  And  the  period  has  arrived  when, 
in  tha  opinion  of  your  Committee^  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
Congress  to  call  forth  the  patriotism  and  resources  of  the 
country.  By  the  aid  of  these  and  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  confidenfly  tnnt  we  diaH  be  enabled  to  procure  that  te- 
dresB  which  has  been  sought  for  by  justice,  by  remonstrance, 
and  forbeaxance  in  vain.'' 

The  Report  concluded  with  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
immedtale  and  adequate  increase  of  the  military  fovce  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  this  Report  was  le.^ 
ceived  with  loud  rejoicings.  It  expressed,  forcibly,  their  long 
cherished  resentments,  and  embodied,  in  definite  form,  the 
preparations  for  redress  which  they  had  long  desired  to  wit- 
ness. The  doctrines  of  that  report  were  thoroughly  and  emr 
pdiatically  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  through  their  influence 
that  he  had  been  led  to  appoint  upon  the  committee,  a  ma^ 
jority  of  members  known  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  War  with 
Eagland,  as  the  only  alternative  that  remained  to  us,  if  we 
eared  to  preserve  our  national  honor ;  and  the  reception  it 
tmet  frmn  the  people,  amply  justified  the  bold  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  their  patriotic  and  self-denying  virtue. 
But  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  in  Congress,  nor  indeed 
among  the  active  politicians  throughout  the  country,  in  fov<^ 
of  the  hostile  policy  recommended  by  the  President.    The 
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diflbrenca  of  opinion  on  the  subject  ieemed  to  arise,  rather 
ftom  the  influence  of  pieirious  occurrences  in  our  foreign  re- 
lationsi  than  from  any  serious  doubt  concerning  their  existing 
aspect.  The  difficulties  with  France,  sustained  as  that  na< 
tion  had  been  by  a  strong  party  in  our  own  country,  had 
aroused  a  feeling  of  ardent  admiration  of  her  haughty  foe  , 
and  had  given  birth  to  a  sentiment, — ^by  no  means  co-exten- 
ttve  with  that  of  disgust  at  the  excessive  adulation  which  had 
been  ready  to  ofler,  in  sacrifice,  national  honor  and  indepen- 
dence, to  the  bare  name  of  the  French  Republic, — of  unrea- 
sonable reverence  and  awe-struck  wonder  at  the  power  ai^ 
greatness  of  the  British  monarchy.  In  Congress,  and  espe  • 
cially  in  its  lower  branch,  this  feeling  was  entertained  by  a 
body  of  men,  not  formidable  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  talent 
and  resolute  determination.  Added  to  this  was  a  firm  belief 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  successful 
war  with  a  nation  so  powerful  and  so  unyielding  as  England. 
The  Army  was  small  and  indifferently  supplied ;  the  Navy 
was  depressed ;  the  Treasury  empty ;  a  considerable  debt  on 
hand,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  nation  undeveloped 
and  itiiavailable  in  an  offensive  warfare.  These  circumstaur 
ces  had  weight  with  many  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  an 
undoubted  attachment  to  the  institutions  of « their  country, 
which  shone  forth  with  even  increased  brightness  from 
their  unwillingness  to  subject  their  stability  to  the  peril  of  a 
long  contest  with  the  mightiest  nation  on  the  globe.  In  op- 
position to  these  men  the  Republican  party,  as  it  was  called, 
had  champions  of  overwhelming  strength,  and  the  decided 
advantage  in  point  of  justice,  as  of  numbers.  At  their  head 
tftood  Mr.  Clat^  equal  to  the  noblest,  in  the  sincerity  of  bis 
patriotic  devotion  to  his  comitry's  good,  and  their  decided 
•nperior  in  commanding  talent  and  in  the  boldness  and  vigor 
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of  his  projected  plans.  On  the  6th  of  December  the  report 
was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Its  positions  and 
recommendations  were  vindicated  by  Mr.  Portee  in  a  brief 
and  lucid  argument,  and  the  reported  resolutions  were  adop- 
ted.  For  several  days  they  were  then  discussed  in  the  House, 
by  the  ablest  members  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Clay  being  in 
the  Chair,  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  upon  them.  The 
debate  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  ability,  and  the 
general  tone  of  remark,  from  both  parties,  was  in  favor  of 
unbending  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain. 
There  were  some,  however,  w^ho  were  decidedly  averse  to 
extreme  measures,  thinking  that  farther  negotiation  might 
produce  results  which  years  of  ardent  and  unremitted  ^po0- 
tulation  had  failed  to  effect.  The  strongest  of  these  in  de- 
bate was  unquestionably  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia ;  and  his 
power  lay  rather  in  the  fierceness  of  his  personal  invective, 
which  he  lavished,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  on  all  who  up- 
held measures  he  deemed  unwise,  and  in  the  splendid  elo- 
quence with  which  he  surrounded  every  subject  on  which  he 

.  spoke,  than  in  any  clearness  of  logical  reasoning  or  any  ef- 
fective appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  the  passion  of  his  hear- 
ers. In  [his  remarks  upon  the  resolutions  reported  by  the 
Committee  onToreign  Relations,  he  had  menaced  the  advo' 
cates  of  war  with  the  loss  of  their  political  power,  and  exal. 
ted  the  power  of  England,  as  &r  too  great  to  assail  and  defy, 
with  hopes  of  success.  Ho  protested,  with  great  violencoi 
against  the  censure  bestowed  upon  those  suspected  of  attach* 

\  ment  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  vindicated  her 
hostility  to  France  as  a  contest  against  Bonaparte— ^^  a  tjrant 
who  ground  down  men  to  a  mere  machine  of  his  impious  and 
Uoody  ambition."  He  and  his  colleagues  were  opposed,  on 
the  question  of  war,  by  able  men  of  the  Republican  party*— 
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by  PoRTSR,  Gbete8|  Gruhdy,  and  others;  and  at  ike  ckMia 
of  the  debate  the  resohiCkms  wete  sncceeavely  adopted  Iqp* 

lai'ge  majorities. 

The  subject  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  was 
soon  returned  and  reported  to  the  Committee  Of  the  Whole, 
to  raise  a  military  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  six  thousand  already  voted.  Mr.  Clat  had  now 
an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  this  specific  recommendation 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  upon  the  general  question,  of  the  policy 
of  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  His  remarks  were 
calm  though  spirited — presenting  a  clear  and  conclusive  ar- 
gument in  opposition  to  the  declamation  by  which  the 
course  of  the  President  had  been  assailed.  The  various  in- 
jections, which  the  timid  advocates  of  a  peaceful  policy  h)ad 
urged,  to  the  enlistment  of  an  army,  were  met  by  clear 
statements  and  by  demonstration  to  which  assent  could  not  be 
refused ;  and  the  patriotism  of  the  House  was  most  eloquently 
invoked  in  aid  of  the  country  at  that  trjring  crisis  of  our  nation- 
al afiairs.  Several  unessential  amendments  wete  afterWafitli 
proposed,  only  one  or  two  of  which  were  adopted,  and  die 
bill  finally  passed  its  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  94  to  34 ;  giv- 
ing a  much  greater  majority  in  its  favor  than  its  most  sangane 
friends,  previous  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clat,  had  daied  to 
hop^. 

The  action  of  Congress  met  the  cordial  approval  of  n^mdf 
all  the  State  Legislatures ;  and,  at  an  early  day,  Kentucky 
arrayed  herself  by  the  side  of  those  who  pledged  their  whole 
resources,  in  aid  of  the  general  government,  in  opposilioii  to 
the  unjust  oppression  of  Great  Britain.  This  course  ii  1km 
more  honorable  to  her  stem  and  Wgb  pi^ocism,  inmikm 


tM^itMy  being  aji  iolaud  Slate^  die  sufibiediiD  diieDft  ai^ 
qpBtmediate  injury  from  the  aggressions  upon  our  commerce 
and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  which  were  the  most 
serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  British  goyemment. 
On  the  16th  of  December  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature,  presenting,  in  a  rapid  sketch,  a  view  of 
the  wrongs  we  had  sustained,  declaring  that,  <^  should  we 
tamely  submit,  the  world  ought  to  despise  us — ^we  should  de- 
apuie  ourselves — ^England  herself  would  despise  us;*'  and 
that,  ^^  when  she  should  learn  to  respect  our  rights,  we  shall 
hasten  to  forget  her  injuries ;"  and  resolving,  that,  ^^  as  war 
seems  probable,  so  far  as  we  have  any  existing  evidence  of  a 
sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  the  last  mite  of  her  strength 
and  resources,  will  contribute  them  to  maintain  the  contest 
and  siqpport  the  right  pf  their  country  against  such  lawless 
violations ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  are  prepared  to 
take  the  field  when  called  on."  Thus  nobly  was  Mn  Clat 
sustained  in  the  decided  stand  he  had  taken,  by  the  Legisla* 
tnie  of  his  own  confiding  State. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  other  recom* 
imndiations  of  the  President  were  acted  upon ;  and  a  bill  was 
TQpprted  to  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  through  Mr.  Cheves,  theii 
chairman.  The  portions  which  made  large  appropriationsfoi 
SB|iftidng  th^  vessels  on  hand,  were  passed  by  laige  majpri- 
liM,  with  but  little  debate.  The  section  of  the  bill  which 
provideid  for  building  a  number  of  new  frigates,  gave  rise  tc 
extended  andanimateddiscusefion.  Mr.  Cheves  moved  to  fill 
te  Uank  with  <efi ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea,  of  Ten 
^lojloke.MlUie  metfQu  alti^ge^xcsry^vfisseiw^ 
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4dbate  on  the  general  policy  of  the  war  wifli  Oreat  Bribun. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea  was  supported  by  himself,  by  Mn 
Blackledge,  of  N.  C,  Mr.  Botn,  of  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Smilie, 
ofPa. ;  and  opposed,  in  extended  and  masterly  arguments, 
by  the  CSiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr. 
'Cbetes,  Mr.  Clat,  and  several  other  able  members — the  dis- 
cussion extending  through  many  days.  The  argiunent  of 
Mr.  Clay,  though  it  glances  at  the  general  grounds  for  war, 
is  directed  principally  to  a  vindication  of  the  Navy  from  the 
'suspicious  jealousy  to  which  it  is  often  subject ;  and  aims  to 
'  show  that  the  whole  Western  section  of  the  country  is  as  im- 
mediately benefited  by  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
Yal  force  as  are  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  a  proud  proof  of  that 
'  noble  love  for  the  whole  Union,  in  distinction  from  sectional 
aild  local  attachments,  which  has  always  distinguished  his 
public  acts.  On  talcing  the  question,  6n  the  22d  of  January, 
the  motion  to  strike  out  the  section  was  lost,  by  a  majority 
<rffive  ;  but  the  next  day  a  motion  to  re-consider  prevailed, 
and  the  section  was  exscinded.  In  the  House,  when  the  bill 
was  veported  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  question 
of  agreeing  with  the  Committee,  to  strike  out  this  section  for 
building  additional  frigates,  was  discussed  on  the  24th  and 
snbeequent  days ;  on  the  27th  the  vote  was  taken  and  the 
agreement  was  carried ;  62  ayes  to  69  nays.  So  this  part  of 
the  bill  failed  of  success ;  but  the  remainder  was  carried  into 
eflkct  with  so  much  energy,  and  the  naval  operations  were 
conducted  with  so  much  vigor  and  military  skill,  that,  upon 
the  ocean,  our  gallant  force  performed  exploits  which,  by 
their  brilliant  daring  and  splendid  success,  amazed  the  old  ' 
world  and  exalted  the  new.  Throughout  the  whole  struggle 
Mr.  Clat  proved  himself  the  ardent  and  Uberal  friend  of  the 
Navy.    HeapiMwciated  ito  ia^rtaaoe  in  mOiomi  <bfeaoe> 
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and  coii8tia!rtly  advocated  its  increased  power  and  efficieacjr. 
la  the  debates  that  followed,  which  wero  usually  of  but 
minor  importance, — ^the  general  policy  of  the  governmeat, 
in  regard  to  her  foreign  relations,  having  already  been  marked 
out  and  the  chief  military  measures  decided  upon, — though 
prevented  by  his  official  station  from  any  general  participa- 
tion, Mr.  Clay  gave  to  the  admimstration  of  President 
Madison  his  most  earnest  support.  He  was  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  and  it  was  to  his  inspiring 
words,  in  no  slight  degree,  that  the  nation  was  indebted  for 
the  boldness  and  courage  with  which  she  entered  upon  the 
war. 

Previous  to  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
attention  of  Congress  was  occupied  by  various  questions  of 
interest  and  importance.  The  papers  transmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  on  the  9th  of  March,  developing  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  through  a  Mr.  Hsnet, 
as  secret  agent,  to  sound  the  party  opposed  to  the  war,  widi 
intent  to  divide  the  Union,  and  secure  the  Northern  section 
as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  awakened  the  deepest  indignation 
of  the  whole  country,  and  tended  to  arouse  a  bitter  hostility 
against  that  party,  though  the  name  of  not  a  single  American 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treasonable  intrigues 
which  were  thus  exposed.  They  had  a  better  effect,  in  ex- 
hibiting  to  our  citizens  the  unscrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
their  ancient  enemy  adhered  to  the  unprincipled  maxinv 
that  <^  the  means  were  justified  by  the  end ;"  and  led  tli^m  lo 
regard,  with  far  more  suspicion,  the  professions  of  friendriiip 
under  which  she  was  continually  seeking  to  cripple  our  grow- 
ing.power  and  undermine  our  prosperity.  In  connection  with 
other  occvnenoesy  their  influence  was  to  riponthe  sentiment 
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iff  tlMT  American  people  for  war.  Still  Ihere  wa#  «  feejinff 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  sedulously  fosteied  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  federal  party,  that  the  administration 
had  threatened  hostility  with  but  slight  intention  of  actu^y 
prosecuting  it :  a  long  tin^e  h€ul  now  elapsed  since  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  had  been  subject  of  complaint,  and  as 
jet  no  efiectual  measures  of  lesistance  had  been  adopted* 
The  commerce  of  the  nation  continued,  therefore,  to  be 
nearly  as  extended  as  before,  and  there  was  at  this  time  afloat 
upon  the  ocean  an  immense  amount  of  American  property, 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  lost  to  ourselves  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1812, 
therefore,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  recom- 
mending the  ^^  immediate  passage  of  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels then  in  port  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days.''  The  message  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  a  bill  reported  by  Mr.  PoE- 
TEE  was  refened  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  debate  which  ensued  was  of  intense  and  exciting  in- 
terest. Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  to  express  his  wannest 
satisfaction  at  the  proposal  of  this  measure.  ^'  I  approve  of 
it,'^  said  he,  ^^  because  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  direct  precur- 
sor to  war.''  He  sketched,  in  vivid  outline,  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  we  had  sustained  from  Great  Britain,  and  said  he 
pitied  that  man,  for  his  sense  of  honor,  who  would  not  repel 
them  by  open  and  avowed  hostility.  He  was  not  at  all  alarm- 
ed at  the  want  of  preparation,  of  which  so  much  was  said  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side :  there  was  no  terror  m  the  war, 
he  said,  except  what  arose  from  its  novelty.  ^^  As  an  Ameri- 
.  can  and  a  member  of  that  House  he  felt  proud  that  th^  ex- 
ecutive had  recommended  the  measure." 
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Mr.  Randolph  opposed  the  embargo  with  all  his  wander- 
fol  power,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
initial  step  to  war — ^but  as  a  subterfuge — a  retreat  from  bat* 
lie.  "  Sir,''*8aid  he,  "  we  are  now  in  secret  conclave  :  the 
eyes  of  the  surrounding  world  are  not  upon  us ;  but  the  eyes 
of  Gk)d  behold  our  doings.  He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds* 
Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spiHt  of  so- 
briety and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often 
characterised  our  discussions  like  the  present  7"  <<  We  ought 
to  realize,''  he  said,  ^<  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that 
God  who  knows  our  thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we 
must  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.'' 
He  treated  the  proposed  declaration  of  war  as  too  absurd  a 
measure  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  ^^  Whatneto  cause 
of  war,"  he  asked,  ^<  or  of  an  embargo  has  arisen  within  the 
last  twelve  months  ?  The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled : 
no  new  principles  of  blockade  have  been  interpolated  in 
the  laws  of  nations.  Every  man  of  candor  would  ask  why 
we  did  not,  then,  go  to  war  twelve  months  ago." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  uttered  words  burning  with  patriotic 
veal  and  concern  for  the  honor  of  his  country.  '^  The  gen- 
tleman from  Viiginia,"  he  said,  ^^  need  not  have  reminded 
them,  in  the  manner  he  had,  of  that  Being  who  watched 
over  and  surrounded  them.  From  this  sentiment  we  should 
draw  very  different  conclusions  from  those  which  occurred  to 
him.  It  ought  to  influence  them  to  that  patriotism  and  to  a 
display  of  those  high  qualifications  so  much  more  honorable 
to  the  human  character."  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  the  gen- 
tleman asks,  what  new  cause  of  war  has  been  avowed  1  The 
a&ir  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled,  to  be  sure,  but  only  to 
paralyse  the  spirit  of  the  country.    Has  Great  Britain  abstain- 
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ed  fcom  im|ure88iDg  our  seamen — from  depredating  upoa  our 
pfoperty  1  We  haTe  coinpleie  proof,  in  her  capture  of  our 
•bipsy  in  her  exciting  our  frontier  Indians  to  hostility,  and  in 
her  sending  an  emissary  to  our  cities  to  excite  civil  war,  that 
she  will  do  everything  to  destroy  us :  our  resolution  and  spirit 
are  our  only  dependence.  Although  I  feel  warm  upon  this 
.  subject,"  said  he,  ^^  I  pride  myself  upon  those  feelings,  and 
should  despise  myself  if  I  were  destitute  of  them." 

The  debate  was  continued  at  considerable  length.  Mr. 
Randolvb  repeated' his  opposition  to  the  war  and  to  the  em- 
bargo, and  declared  that  he  had  ^^  known  gentlemen  not  in- 
ferior, in  gallantry,  in  wisdom,  in  experience,  in  the  talents 
of  a  statesman,  to  any  upon  the  floor,  consigned  to  oblivion, 
far  advoealing  a  war  upon  the  public  sentiment."  Mr.  Clay 
pointed  him  to  the  glowing  and  patriotic  resolutions  of  four- 
teen State  Legislatures,  for  the  indications  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  said  that  there  were  no  divisions  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  uni- 
ted for  war.  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed 
the  embargo,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  a|||lity  of  which  he 
was  confessedly  master.  He  treated  it  as  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  its  enactment  as  an  out- 
rage upon  common  sense.  He  avowed  that  he,  with  some 
of  his  colleagues,  had  sent  expresses  to  the  Eastern  cities, 
announcing  the  undoubted  establishment  of  an  embargo,  that 
merchants  there  might  sail  their  ships  before  it  should  go 
into  force.  ^^  We  did  it,"  said  he,  ^*  to  escape  into  the  jaws 
of  the  British  lion  and  of  the  French  tiger — ^which  are  places 
or  repose,  of  joy  and  delight,  when  compared  with  the  grasp 
and  fang  of  this  hyena  embargo."  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  fel- 
low repul^ic^s,  replied  to  all  this  wrathful  declamation  by 
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spirited  appeals  to  tbe  sense  of  honor^  which  should  alway  ^ 
arouse  to  arms  in  rerenge  for  national  insnit ;  and  gave  dear . 
detailed  statements  of  the  leal  strength  and  resoorces  of  the 
conntry.  The  bill  was  read  twice  the  day  it  was  reported : 
a  motion  made  hy  Mr.  Boyd,  of  N.  J.,  to  amend  by  establish- 
ing the  embargo  for  120  days,  instead  of  60,  was  lost,  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one ;  and  the  bill,  on  thq  3d,  was  finally  pass- 
ed, by  the  decisive  vote  of  70  to  41.  The  bill  was  then  sem 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended  by  substituting  ninety 
days,  instead  of  sixty,  as  the  term  for  which  the  embargo 
should  be  continued.  Thus  amended  it  became  a  law,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  and  the  signature  of  the  President, 
which  it  received  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Thus  was  taken  by  the  nation  the  first  preliminary  step  to 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  receive4 
with  general  favor  by  the  people,  although  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  it  was  opposed  from  the  same  motives 
which  had  prompted  hostility  to  its  enactment.  The  atten- 
tion of  Congress  was  now  engaged  in  making  effective  prepa- 
ration for  the  contest,  which  was  clearly  inevitable.  To  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  republican  members  of  the 
House,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  feared  that  the  temporizing  policy 
which  had  been,  to  too  great  an  extent,  pursued,  would  re«> 
press  the  spirit  of  hostility  and  relax  the  energies  of  the  coun" 
try,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  it  was  evident,  could 
not  with  honor  be  avoided.  Negotiations  were  still  carried 
on  with  Mr.  Fostea,  the  acting  British  minister,  an*  at  vari- 
ous times  he  held  out  hopes  that  an  amicable  adjusrtAient  of 
existing  difficulties  might  be  effected.  But  it  was,  th^  tiftghout, 
evident,  that  no  concession  was  purposed  J  and  it  i^Mi^soi^ 
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#t  tha  Ik  cfepirtadoti  of  members  Ao\My  in  a  eottference  wkh 
]^ite«Meflt  MAihsoK,  mge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  iMHi  ML 
tkd  and  Tigoroas  preparation,  and  of  a  speedy  d^aM^W  o^ 
hostilities.  Mr.  Clat,  at  this  formal  meeiinf^)  explailied  t^ 
the  President  the  feelings  of  Congress  and  of  the  People  on 
the  subject  of  war  with  Great  Btitain,  urged  the  futiliCy  of 
seeking  for  &  peaceful  adjustment,  and  insisted  upon  cutting 
short  the  argument  with  her  minister,  which  had  Icmg  sinc^ 
been  exhausted,  and  appealing  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of 
battles  for  the  vindication  of  our  rights.  The  same  poliey 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Clay  in  all  his  remarks,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress :  and  in  his  appointment  of  Committees  and  in 
the  general  discharge  of  his  official  duties  his  eflbrts  weri 
constantly  directed  to  the  same  object.  The  President  him- 
self, though  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
war  was  inevitable,  manifested  extreme  caution,  and  even 
timidity  in  entering  upon  it :  and  a  portion  of  his  cabinet, 
especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gallatik, 
were  strenously  opposed  to  a  hostile  policy.  On  the  Ist  of 
June,  however.  President  MAmsoN  transmitted  to  the  House 
a  Message,  in  which  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  Ghreat  Brit- 
ain against  the  United  States,  were  summed  up  in  a  clear, 
forcible  and  eloquent  sketch  :  the  efforts  we  had  made  to  o\ 
tain  redress,  with  their  fruitless  results,  were  detailed,  and 
the  message  recommended,  to  the  early  consideration  of. 
Congress,  the  question  whether  the  United  States  shoulil 
'^  continue  passive  under  these  progressive  usurpations  aikl 
these  accumulating  wrongs,  or,  opposing  force  to  force  in  de- 
fence of  their  natural  rights,  should  commit  a  just  cau^  kvto 
the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events.'*  On  Uie 
18th  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  whickthe  Mei^ 
sage  was  referred,  made  a  long  report  in  vindication  of  thefr 
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f^eommeadAtion  of  an  <^  inunediate  appeal  to  Arus^'^  oa 
tke  iaine  day  the  a£t  of  declaration  passed  both  houfles  of 
CSongxeflB  and  became  a  law,  and  on  the  19th  the  Proclama- 
tion  of  Wai  was  issued  by  the  President. 

Burii^  the  last  few  days  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Clay  became 
involved  in  a  personal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Randolph  of  Ya.^ 
which,  as  well  for  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  the  strict  ani 
dignified  maintenance  of  the  rules  of  the  House  under  the 
speakership  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  for  subsequent  occurrences,  may 
be  a  proper  subject  of  allusion.  On  the  Friday  previous  to 
the  Monday  set  down  for  the  intended  declaration  of  war,  Mr* 
Randolph  rose  to  address  the  House.  Although  perfectly 
aware  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  whole  discussion  was  in- 
tended to  be  secret,  he  had  no  scruple  in  proceeding  to  debate 
it  in  public,  and  for  some  time  went  on  in  his  speech,  violently 
opposing  the  intended  hostility  and  vindicating  Great  Britain 
ftom  the  accusation  of  having  unjustly  wronged  the  United 
States  I  founding  his  strictures  upon  vague  rumors  of  intended 
action,  which  had  reached  his  ears,  and  upon  a  casual  re* 
mark  which  he  overheard,  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  a  third  mem-^ 
oer  of  Congress,  in  private  conversation.  For  some  time  he 
proceeded  without  interruption,  until,  at  length,  he  was  call* 
ed  to  order  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  ground  that  his  remarks 
were  irrelevant — ^no  motion  being  before  the  House.  Mr. 
BiBB^  who  was  temporarily  in  the  chair,  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed. He  began  by  thanking  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  respite 
Jbe  had  given  him,  and  was  about  to  launch  again  into  his 
aqpanent,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  again  gratify 
Jhim  by  an  opportunity  to  rest  himself,  and  again  called  him 
lo  order.  Mr.  Clay  having  resumed  the  chair,  decided  that 
Jhi«  Nomt  reduce  his  intended  motion  to  writing  and  pass  it  t# 
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Ae  diw,  aanl  4iat  it  most  also  receive  a  second.  Mr.  Rah- 
■m9Lm  appealed  from  the  decision,  which  was  sustained  by  a 
Tdte  of  67  to  42.  <«  Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  R.,  <<  under  the 
•ompnlsion  to  submit  my  motion  in  writing,  I  offer  it."  Mr* 
€%LAT  replied  that  he  ^^  could  do  as  he  chose  about  it--there 
was  no  compulsion  in  the  case."  The  resolution  was  then 
read,  declaring  that,  ^^  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  in- 
eaqMdient  to  resort  to  war  with  Ghreat  Britain."  The  Speaker 
decided  that  this  could  not  be  debated  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House.  Mr.  RAimoiiPH  appealed,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Macos,  withdrew  his  appeal.  The  House 
then  voted  not  to  receive  the  resolution ;  72  to  37.  Mr* 
Randolph  upon  this  published  an  inflammatory  appeal  to  his 
constituents,  from  the  tyranny  which  he  alleged  was  threat- 
ening to  destroy  all  freedom  of  debate,  and  addressed  them 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  adttiinistration  in  a  very  violent 
and  declamatory  style.  He  treated  the  question  of  war  a< 
one  which  a  few  politicians  in  Congress  were  seeking  to  de- 
cide, merely  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  con- 
flistency,  and  without  ai^y  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ;  and  besought  those  to  whom  he  wrote  not  to  sane- 
lion  the  attempted  declaration.  His  principal  complaint, 
however,  was  the  decision  of  Mr.  Clat,  which  had  forbidden 
bis  discussion  of  the  question.  To  this  communication  Mr» 
GI.AT  replied,  in  a  card  to  the  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer; ably  vindicating  the  decision,  and  explaining 
that  it  settled  these  two  prmciples :  ^^  that  the  House  had  a 
right  to  know,  through  its  organ,  the  specific  motion  which 
a  member  intends  making,  before  he  undertakes  to  argw  H 
at  large,  and  that  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exercise  of  the  power 
oC  determining  whether  it  will  consider  it,  at  the  particular 
tipiB^  when  offered,  prior  to  his  thus  proceeding  to  aigue  it/' 
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Mr«  CjbAT  took  no  notice  of  tbo  declftmatory  portioa  of  Itt; 
IUitdouh's  letter,  but  confined  himself  to  a  eomplele  lefiato^ 
lion  of  hk  argnmeitt  i^inst  the  propriety  of  the  decidon  ho 
had  made.  It  was  regarded  as  completely  satisfootcNry ;  and 
the  principles  thus  established  have  since  been  unifoimly 
recognized  and  enforced  in  the  Congressional  debates. 

We  ware  now  fairly  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain* 
How  anxiously  our  government  had  sought  to  avoid  it,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  international  correspondence  which  pre- 
ceded its  declaration,  and  is  still  further  evinced  by  thai 
which  immediately  followed  it.  On  the  20ih  of  June,  only  a 
w^ek  after  the  Proclamation  was  issued,  the  Secretary  of 
State  authorized  our  Charge  des  Affaires  in  Ghreat  Britain,  Ifr* 
JoBATHAN  RussBLL,  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  for  the  nego« 
tiation  of  a  treaty ;  at  first,  on  condition  that  the  British  Or- 
ders in  Council  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  mipress- 
ment  of  seamen  from  our  vessels  should  be  discontinued ;  and^ 
afterwards,  without  any  stipulations  whatever.  These  peace- 
ful overtures  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  ministry  re- 
fused to  treat  with  us  at  all,  unless  we  would  recall  our  Ict- 
t(Qrs  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  cease  all  acts  of  hostility 
gainst  British  subjects  and  British  property.  These  attempts 
on  the  part  of  our  government  to  procure  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  our  complaints  were  continued  until  the  middle  of 
September.  At  an  interview  held  on  the  17th  of  that  monA^ 
Lord  CASTLEasAOH  spc^e,  with  manifest  impatience,  cf  the 
continued  hopes  that  were  entertained  by  American  Commis* 
sionoffs  that  the  right  of  impressment  would  ever  be  reiinquirii- 
ed ;  he  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  ^<  our  friends  in  Congress 
had  been  so  confident  in  that  mistake  that  they  had  ascribed 
the  fealure  of  such  an  airangprnent  solely  to  the  misconduct  • 
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•mi  Urn  AmmnfWk  gmmiammi.'^  AU  the  pnftomtiffinii'ACMvr 
9t9um^  whidi  weie  extramely  teofipMate  and  Uba^  wei« 
U€et«dki«icham«iaierM  to  forbid  any  hope  ofanoiMbiead* 
jnttmoBt*  The  Bntish  went  «o  far  in  their  uiaolent  demaadi 
aato aift^  of  our  nunkier,  if  the  ^^  Uuited  States  wmild4€lwmr 
i0  the  native  Brit^  seamen  who  might  be  naturalised  in 
Amema  $"  and  Lord  CASTi«£asAfiH  aaid,  tauaiiiigiy  and  IcAi- 
Iff  thai  ^^  if  the  Aseierioan  goYernment  was  so  anxioiiB  to  ggt 
Hd^cf  tie  ymry  it  would  have  an  oppcMtimity  of  doing  bo  9m 
fearjMf  the  rerocatwi  of  the  Orders  in  Conneil.^' 

AAec  ihM  CQBtaiaptuoiia  sejeolion  of  their  oflbrs  of  peaea^ 
AAlhii^)  of  coiirae,  remained  to  the  United  States,  bat  to 
ptoeeaiite  the  war,  by  tea  and  by  land,  with  the  utmeat  pos- 
Mh  ^igOT.  Sad  reverses  had  already  overtaken  our  arais  in 
Bey^nl  engagements^  and  the  surrender  of  a  laife  force 
j^ilh  the  importaai  post  of  Detroit)  by  General  Hvll^  under 
oociittistaaGes  which  made  it  ahnost  oertain  that  he  had  been 
IpQftthaaed  by  the  British,  had  fired  with  indignation  a  laige 
pertioa  ef  our  people,  though  ii  had  dkpirited  the  rest  and 
rendered  them  almost  hopeless  as  to  the  issue*  Strong  ftwoes 
of  volunteer  troops  had  been  embodied  in  the  states  of  Ken- 
tmpkjf  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — and  a  tange  portion 
of  then  had  been  placed  under  the  eontenand  of  Brigadier 
GeMtal  HAEBiaaii,  an  officer  of  Ae  highest  gallantry  and 
'skiMt  destined  to  operate  in  the  Mithigan  tenilory,  to  relieve 
an  myertant  po^  and  to  protect  the  ftontier  against  the  bos- 
liliiy  ^  the  Savages,  whose  alliance  the  British,  with  a  bar- 
barily  teldom  equaled  m  the  warfere  of  civilined  nauons, 
had  not  scrupled  to  secure*  Our  troops,  under  Gen«  Van 
BairniMriii>ffP  had  been  repalsed,  with  disastrous  Ioim,  in  an 
^i|«Mlc  on  flae  of  the  enemy's  posts  near  Niagara.    Our  pll«s 
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of  in v&;diDg  Canada  from  its  western  frontier,  upon  the  we*^ 
cess  of  whieh  the  hope  of  uHimate  victory  had  been  mainlf 
btlOt,  were  thua  entirely  frnstrated ;  and  it  became  neoes* 
sary  to  direct  our  efibrts  to  some  other  quarter.  An  unex- 
pected difficulty  had  also  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  the  Got- 
emors  of  some  of  the  States  to  furnish  the  required  detach- 
ments of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier. 
The  establishment  of  the  principle  on  which  this  refusal  was 
founded,  would  seem  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
a  most  alarming  degree ;  and  there  was,  at  the  time,  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  contest,  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  not  but  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  American 
armies  and  the  disgrace  of  our  arms.  But  the  exploits  of  out 
gallant  privateers,  and  of  our  ships  upon  the  ocean,  had  been 
as  successful  and  as  honomble  as  could  be  desired.  Our  trade 
had  been  successfully  protected  by  the  squadron  of  frigates 
under  Commodore  Rodoees,  and  the  capture  of  the  BritiA 
fhgate  Guerriere,  by  the  Constitution,  Commodore  Huitir, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  gallantry,  won  for  that  officer 
the  highest  praise,  and  for  his  country's  navy  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Ob  the  Sd  of  December,  1812,  the  twelfth  Congress  con- 
vened  in  its  second  session ;  and  on  the  4th  President  Mad^ 
0Oir,^-who  had  been  re-elected  by  a  respectable  mvjority, 
over  Hon.  Ds  Witt  Clihton,  the  candidate  of  the  FedemI 
party, — transmitted  to  that  body  his  anhuid  message.  It 
sketched,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  events  of  the  war,  as  fiiriM 
it  had  advanced,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  honor 
and  patriotism  of  the  Representatives  of  American  freemen, 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs,  and  prosecute  the  contest  upon 
which  they  had  so  boldly  entered.    The  Troatnry  roceipli 
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Urngfilomiol  neady  flix«    A  bill  f^  ihe  increase  of  lh# 
liairy  was  immediately  pasa^d  by  Congress ;  and,  on  the  Mth 
iMEDeeeiiriber,  the  Mlitary  Oommittee  in  the  House  adopted 
a  bill  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  existing  military  establish* 
inent  of  the  United  States,  a  regular  f^rce  of  twenty  thou0aB4 
niea-«4naking  fifty  thousand  in  the  whole— ^for  one  year,  un*- 
lesB  ihey  should  be  sooner  dtschaiged.    The  consideration  of 
the  hill  was  delayed  a  day  or. two,  by  the  death  of  a  member, 
aad  other  causes,  but  was  soon  entered  upon  and  for  some 
time  engaged  the  ardent  attention  of  the  House.    The  pro^ 
posed  increase  of  the  army  was  strenuously  and  most  aUy 
opposed  by  Ravdolpb,  Pitkhi,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
whp  had,  from  the  first,  been  prominent  denouncers  of  the 
war.    On  the  39th  Mr.  Clay  moired  an  amendment,  to  re* 
-peal  the  laws  allowing  a  bounty  of  land  to  recruits,  on  the 
•gfWHid  that  they  hi|d  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject-proposed ;  that  the  land  would,  in  the  end,  fall  into  the 
imvdf  of  speculators;  and  that  an  increase  of  the  bounty,  in 
intnry,  would  be  much  more  to  ihe  advantage  of  both  the 
^fpvernment  and  recruits.    The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Oommittee,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  the  House.    On  the 
fith  of  January,  1813,  Mr.  Quikcy  made  a  most  powerful 
speech  against  the  main  lull.    It  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
'leift  and  abusive  ever  delivered  on  that  floor ;  and  it  called 
Ibrih^  fi^om  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  scorching  and  elo- 
'%iieAl  replies  recorded  in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  debates. 
The.qpiiit  of  Mr.  Quikcy's.  remarks  may  be  gathered  from 
.lh#  i!0coided  rep<»rt ;  but  many  of  its  bitterest  exprj^asions-Y" 
MOW.  0/ wluch,  those  present  have  declared,  <<  produced  dis- 
ffmi  ontall  sides  of  the  House" — ^weroi^ever. preserved ;  aa4 
,tli9  tfib0l«  qpwcb  w«fsin  othec  reqp€ic^,  gi^satly  softened jip 
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itfl  tone.  He  denevnced,  as  one  ef  the  moet  wamoa  aM 
wkkedaots  ever  contemplated^  byanf  Bation,tliepr^9Mt 
invasion  of  <2anada,  and  declalad)  that  i»  ^^  could  aoC  be^ 
lieYe  that  for  the  ofences  of  a  nation  three  thonaaad  aoilafl 
distant^  we  were  justified  in  visiting  with  fire  and  ewofd,  an 
innocent,  unoflending  people,  who  were  tied  to  us  by  aots  of 
fiiendly  intercourse  and  neighborhood*"  <<  Since  the  inva^ 
sion  of  the  bucaneers,"  said  he,  ^<  there  is  nothing  in  im 
iory  like  this  war.  Itie  disgrace  of  our  armies  is  oeles^ 
glory,  compared  to  the  disgrace  reflected  on  our  country  kg 
iim  invasion — ^yet  it  is  called  a  war  for  glory !  Olbry  1  Yos^ 
audi  glory  as  that  of  the  tiger,  when  he  tears  the  bowels  Um^ 
lite  lamb,  filling  the  wilderness  with  its  savage  roam.  TIm 
glofy  of  Zenghis  Khan,  without  his  greatness-^e  glory  iof 
Bonaparte.  Far  from  me  and  mine,  and  feir  from  my  coun- 
try be  such  glory !"  Mr.  QumcY  charaot^ised  those  wlif 
opposed  the  sentiments  he  had  advanced,  as  ^^  croafeuges 
household  troops,  who  lounge  fi>r  what  they  can  pick  «p 
about  the  government  house— who  come  here,  and,  wjik 
their  families,  live  and  suck  upon  the  breast  of  the  tieasvy 
— toad-eaters,  who  live  on  eleemosynary,  ilUpmebaaed 
courtesy,  upon  the  palace,  swallow  great  men's  spittles,  aad 
get  judgeships,  and  wonder  at  the  fine  sights,  and  fine  rooMS^ 
and  fine  compan;^^;  and,  most  of  all,  wonder  bow  they  th«ii* 
selves  got  there."  '<  But,"  he  said,  <<  he  had  conversed  upon 
ihe  question  widi  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  Massa 
chusetts ;  with  men  hanging  over  the  plough  and  on  tlie 
^  spade — judicious,  honest,  patriotic,  sober  men,  who,  if  it 
were  requisite,  and  dieir  sense  of  moral  duty  went  aloig  wftbi 
Ae  war,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  ^ir  country  at  ti» 
winding  of  a  bom,  but  who  now  hear  yours  with  tbe  mm 
indifbrence  they  would  have  have  heard  it  Joir's-hai|>of% 
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iMXJd— teeaMelhey  ace  disgusled  widi  the  mode  of  canrjiqr 
on  <he  war.^^  Those  in  the  House  who  favored  tbm  war,  k» 
ttigmatided  as  <<  yomig  politicians,  with  the  pin-feathera  jeH 
unshed,  ^e  shell  still  sticking  upon  them — ^perfectly  unfledg- 
ed, though  they  fluttered  and  cackled  on  the  floor — ^who  fa^ 
vored  such  extravagant  and  ignorant  opinions  of  a  very  proud 
nation.''  He  justified  his  harshness  of  language  by  saying, 
that,  ^<  it  would  ill  become  a  man  whose  family  had  been 
two  centuries  settled  in  the  State,  and  whose  interests,  con- 
nections, and  afiisctions,  were  exclusively  American,  to  shrink 
from  his  duty  for  the  yelping  of  those  blood-hound  mongrels 
who  were  kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  who  opposed  the 
court — a  pack  of  mangy  hounds,  of  recent  importation — their 
backs  still  sore  with  the  stripes  of  European  castigation,  and 
their  necks  yet  maikedwith  the  check-collar."  Mr.  Quincy 
argued,  or,  rather,  inveighed  at  length  against  the  French  as- 
cendancy, under  which,  he  maintained,  the  advocates  of  war 
were  actingi  and  mingled  with  his  remarks  a  coarse  diatribe 
against  ex-President  Jefferson,  then  enjoying,  in  retirement, 
the  ease  he  had  so  richly  deserved  by  a  life  of  devotion  to 
the  public  service.  These  quotations  from  his  speech  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  properly  to  appreciate  portions  of 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Clay,  and,  especially,  to  justify  these  per- 
sonal  passages,  in  which  Mr.  Quinct  received  tenfold  meas- 
ure for  the  invective  he  had  poured  upon  the  heads  of  his  op- 
ponents. This  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful in  this  collection.  The  reply  to  Mr.  Quincy,  "  whom,'' 
•aid  he,  "  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from 
soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,"  has  few  parallels,  in 
point  of  severity,  in  the  language  ;  while  that  portion  of  A 
which  sketches  the  piteous  condition  of  American  seamen. 
teld  in  British  bonds,  and  in  vain  asking  of  their  own  gov- 
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emnieat  that  protection  which  their  services  aii4  their  s^flhc 
imgs  had  merited,  is  moving  and  eloquent  beyond  example* 
A  nole  to  the  speech,  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  thai 
date  says,  that,  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pathetic  effect 
produced  by  that  part  of  it.  The  day  was  chilling  cold ;  yet 
there  were  few  who  did  not  testify  to  the  sensibility  excited.'' 

The  discussion  of  the  Army  Bill,  in  the  House,  was  con- 
tinued for  many  days,  and  was  conducted  with  the  very  high- 
est ability.  Under  the  latitude  of  debate  allowed,  it  was  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  policy,  foreign  and  do* 
mestic,  of  the  administration.  The  decided  stand  taken  and 
maintained  with  so  much  eloquence  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  favor  of 
the  war,  awakened  fresh  life  among  the  people,  and, con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  animation  and  vigor  with  which  it  was 
afterwards  waged.  His  eloquence  and  arguments,  also,  had 
great  weight  with  the  members  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1813,  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  military- 
force,  to  which  he  had  given  so  ardent  a  support,  was  passed 
in  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  42.  In  the  Senate,  some 
few  unimportant  amendments  were  made,  which  were  speedi- 
ly adopted  in  the  lower  branch,  and  on  the  16th  the  bill  be*^ 
came  a  law,  by  the  signature  of  the  President. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
were  formerly  counted  in  Congress— when  it  appeared  that 
1S8  had  been  cast  for  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Madisost,  and  89 
for  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman had  been  nominated,  first,  by  an  authorize<]^  Commit- 
tee of  his  native  State ;  and  his  election  was  urged,  in  an  able 
address,  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  as  well  as  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  Congressional  nominations  to  the  Presi>> 
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^Dcy^-^Bfr.  MAinsoN  having  been  proposed  for  re-eleetioii 
Ok  oa«eua  by  the  Republican  members  of  Congress.  He  mm 
a  most  able  and  accomplished  statesman^  and  had  been^  ori* 
ginally ,  opposed  to  the  war :  so  that  his  defeat  was  regarded  as 
a  signal  triumph  by  the  Republican  party. 

Congress  re-assembled  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  Mr.  Gjlat 
was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  89  votes, 
in  oppositum  to  Hon.  Tihotht  Pitkin,  who  received  54.  The 
message  of  President  Madison  transmitted  on  the  S6th,  gave 
a  brief  and  lucid  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the 
war  had  been  waged  by  the  British,  who,  it  declared,  were 
<<  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it  on  one  frontier,  a  system  of 
plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other,  equally  forbidden  by 
respect  for  national  character  and  by  the  established  rules  of 
civilized  warfare."  This  mention  of  the  sufierii^  and 
wrongs  of  his  gallant  countrymen,  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Clat  :  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  message, 
he  called  attention  to  that  portion  of  its  contents,  and,  in  a 
few  most  eloquent  remarks,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
outrages  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the  British  armies 
and  their  savage  allies,  declaring  that,  ^^  if  Uiey  should  be 
found  to  be  as  pubUc  repprt  had  stated  them,  they  called  for 
the  indignation  of  all  Christendom,  and  ought  to  be  embod- 
ied in  an  authentic  document,  which  might  perpetuate  them 
on  the  page  of  hiaUnry."  Upon  his  motion,  and  without  op- 
position or  division,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  lefening  this  . 
portion  of  the  President's  message  to  a  Select  Committee. ' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  Report  was  made  by  Mt. 
Macon  on  behalf  of  this  Committee,  in  which  a  mass  of  tes- 
timony was  submitted,  exhibiting,  in  the  clearest  manneri 
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tfw  iahuaton  9utfagBB  repeatedly  perpetrated  upon  Ameii^ 
•aa  pfiBonerS)  by  the  Indian  allies  of  Britkk  troops,  aad  oi£^ 
ten  und^  the  eye  of  British  officers.  It  doeed  with  a  resold. 
Uon  requeating  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House,  doiiny 
the  progress  of  the  war^ali  the  instances  of  depaitiiie,  by  the 
British,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  conducting  war  among 
•ivilized  nalicms. 

Congress  had  assembled  under  auspicious  circumstaocee. 
The  fortune  of  war,  which  at  its  commencement,  seemed  «o 
much  against  us,  had  turned  in  our  favor  ;  and  signal  victor 
ries,  by  sea  and  by  land,  had  repeatedly  crowned  the  Amer- 
ican arms.  A  Mh  nayal  victory  had  been  added  to  the  gkry 
of  our  maritime  exploits  by  Capt.  Lawrekce  of  the  Hornet, 
who,  with  but  eighteen  guns,  had  captured,  after  a  brisk  and 
gallant  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  British  sloop  of  war, 
Peacock,  Capt.  Peake,  carrying  twenty-two  guns  and  130 
men,  the  latter  losing  her  captain  and  nine  men  with  thirty 
wonnded,  while  our  loss  was  but  one  killed  and  two  wounded* 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  had  been  captured  by 
the  army  of  the  centre,  in  connection  with  a  naval  force  on 
Lake  Ontario,  under  iOen.  Dearborn,  while  the  issue  of  the 
seige  of  Fort  Meigs,  under  Gen.  Harrison  had  won  for  that 
officer,  high  and  distinguished  laurels  for  bravery  and  military 
skill.  As  early  as  September  of  the  previous  year,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia,  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams,  our 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  his  intention  to  offer  his  media* 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
position had  been  favorably  received  and  assurances  had  been 
given  to  the  Emperor,  of  the  earnest  desire  ot  our  govern- 
ment, that  the  interest  of  Russia  might  remain  entirely  unaf- 
fected by  the  existing  war  between  m  aad  £fl|fland ;  asiJ 
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ed  by  the  United  States.  With  these  assonuioes  the  Eapetoer 
hftd  been  hi^ly  gratified,  and  in  the  early  part  of  MarcHi 
1818,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  M.  Dascbekoff, 
had  formally  profiered  the  mediation  of  his  go^erameDty 
which  was  readily  accepted  by  the  President.  It  was  reject^ 
ed,  however,  by  the  British  gOTernment,  to  the  great  surpiiae 
of  oar  own,  on  the  groand  that  their  commercial  and  maritioe 
rights  would  not  thereby  be  as  effectually  seoared  as  they 
deemed  necessary ;  but,  accompanying  the  rejection,  was  an 
expression  of  willingness  to  treat  directly  with  the  Uaited 
States,  either  at  Gottenburg  or  at  London ;  and  the  interpo>- 
sition  of  the  Emperor  was  requested  in  favor  of  suek  an  ar- 
rangement. In  consequence  of  the  friendly  oflbr  of  die 
Russian  government,  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Jjlueb 
A.  Bayard,  had  been  sent  to  join  our  resident  Minister,  Mr. 
Adams,  as  Envoys  Extraordinary,  at  St.  Petersburgh.  -  The 
proposal  of  the  British  Ministry,  to  treat  with  us  at  Gotten- 
burg, was  soon  after  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Clay  and  Jona- 
than Russell  were  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  three- 
Plenipotentiaries  then  in  Russia,  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Clay  accordingly  resigned 
his  seat  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  an  eloquent  and  appro- 
priate address.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  re* 
sponsible  office,  and  soon  after  sailed  on  his  foreign  mission. 

Hiere  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  selection,  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  of  Mr.  Clay  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,  charged  with  the  high  duty  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  our  ancient  and  powerful  foe.  He  had  bee» 
foremost  in  denouncing  her  aggressions  upon  our  rights  aiMl 
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hm  voioe  had  arouaed  the  nation  to  a  seoBe  <tf  the  gxievaaciei 
aad  wrongs  we  bad  sustained  at  her  hands.  The  vigac 
which  his  counsels  inspired  into  the  National  Legislatuve, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
contest,  and  the  distinctness  with  which  he  had  always  and 
so  eloquently  defined  the  principles  and  rights,  in  defence  of 
which  we  fought^  made  him  a  peculiarly  suitable  person  Co 
aid  in  insisting  upon  their  full  recognition  as  the  sole  condi* 
tion  on  which  permanent  peace  could  be  secured. 

» 
An  intention  was  at  first  entertained  of  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiation at  London,  as  more  likely  to  result  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  but  Ghent  was  finally  fixed  upon  with  the  ap- 
probation of  our  government,  as  a  more  eligible  point  than 
either  of  the  others  that  had  been  suggested.  On  the  part 
of  the  Britith  government,  Lord  Gambiee,  Henry  Goulbubk^ 
£8q.  and  Dr.  Wii/Liam  Adams  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioners. They  arrived  at  Ghent  on  the  6th  of  August,  1814, 
all  the  American  Plenipotentiaries  being  present,  except  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  arrived  soon  after.  In  the  negotiation  which 
succeeded,  the  British  Commissioners  had  the  decided  advan- 
tage arising  from  their  proximity  to  their  government,  which 
enable  them  the  more  readily  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Min-  * 
istry  and  thus  to  enlist  upon  their  side  all  the  strength  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  while  our  Embassadors,  by  reason  of  their 
remoteness  from  home,  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding 
upon  the  spot  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  all  the  ques- 
tions that  necessarily  arose  during  the  discussion.  Whenever 
a  note  of  any  importance  was  received  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners firom  ours,  (as  we  learn  hy  one  of  the  official 
despatches,)  it  was  immediately  sent  by  them  to  London 
and  an  answer  awaited,  in  the  form  of  instructions.    Whai^ 
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•4^r,  CO  (he^yther  hand,  wtta  received  by  om  dekgalieiH  iHrfts. 
diirassed  by  them  m  eimferMioe  and  thedce  comaoim^i  Uk 
^etne  designated  meaober  wJbo  was  to  prepare  m  anaver* 
FAis  was  then  sntolitted  to  the  council)  a  oepy  taken  to  hie 
lodgipge  by  each  member^  anii  such-  Muendments  8ii^;este4 
ae  each  deemed  proper  }  these  were  again  diacaased  and  the 
4db1  aaewer  jointly  agreed  upon.  The  exact  share  each 
member  of  the  CcmuaftiaBion  had  in  the  preparation  of  the  of- 
iekl  papers,  cannot  of  course  be  ascertained ;  but  in  this  a» 
wdll  al  in  the  oral  discussiona  of  the  joint  nkeeting,  it  is  under  < 
Jleed  that  Mr.  Clay  bore  a  cenqpicu^s  pact. 

The  negotiation  was  opened  by  the  Britbh  CommisirioneWy 
«i  the  first  conference  heM  on  the  Sth,  by  the  ex^ireflsion  of 
a  fliaeaie  desire  eo  tJlieir  part  that  it  might  end  in  a  solid  and 
IkoMiabl^  peaoe.  Theae  sentiments  were  reciprocated ;  and 
they  then  stated  the  principal  subjects  upon  which  the  discus* 
sions  would  be  likely  to  turn.  The  tone  in  which  the  nego- 
iMttienvas  commenced  was*  such  as  to  forbid  all  hope  of 
pence.  At  their  first  meeting  the  British  had  declared  that 
sm  arrangement  on  the  subject  of  Indian  pacification  must 
he  effected ;  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ^tP^ 
wMm  our  oton  territory^  must  be  settled  by  treaty  with  Great 
Brilain,  and  that  the  United  States  must  be  precluded  from 
the  right  of  purchasing  Indian  lands  without  the  consent  of 
that  nation.  The  object  of  this  was  of  course,  to  maintain 
the  Indians  as  a  perpetual  barrier  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces ;  and  any  stipulation  upon  the  sub* 
jeet  would  have  been  a  virtual  cession,  on  our  part,  of  the 
light  both  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  The  o^r  subjects 
«|Mm  whaeh  the  British  embassadors  proposed  to  treat,  were 
llie  Iwcible  seisme  of  mariners  firom  merchant  vessek  on  the 
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bjgh  lOM  9  and  a  leTiflion  of  the  boQadary  ti&e :  aodthey  i^ 
decbur^  tliat  tbe  BnCiBh  GpyeriMBeiii  did  not  inteiid  to  ^^  gmM 
to  the  linked  Slates,  grattutewriy,  the  privilege  tonomlf 
granted  by  treaty  to  them,  of  fishing  wilbin  the  limiCi  of  the 
British  soyereigAty,  atid  of  using^the  shores  of  the  BritaiAi  tar« 
litories  for  purposes  connected  with  Ae  fisheries."  The 
American  Commissioners  rej^ied,  that,  on  the  subjects  of  the 
Indian  boubdary  and  the  fisheries  they  had  no  power  to  ect;.: 
and  presented  the  definition  of  blockade  and  certain  claime 
of  indemnity,  as  further  subjects  of  consideration.  In  the 
protocol  of  conference,  the  British  Commissioners  dedaied^ 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Indians  in  the  pacification,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  between  them  and  the  United 
Btates,  was  a  sint  qua  n&n  ;  and  upon  this  point,  at  the  ride 
of  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation,  the  American  Cornmissieiieift 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  return  a  nnanimous  and  deekbd 
refiisal  to  treat. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Britisk,  at  the  commeneement  of 
the  discussion,  seem  thus  to  have  been  unwairaatably.  over- 
bearing and  justly  obnoxious.  They  made  quite  a  parade  ef 
disclaiming  all  intention  to  <^  extend  their  territory  Southwaid 
of  the  Lakes,"  and  claimed  the  right  not  to  abide  by  the 
terms  then  offered,  but  to  "  vary  and  regulate  their  demaads'^ 
as  the  state  of  the  war,  at  successive  periods  of  the  negotia- 
tion, might  tender  expedient.  They  spoke  of  Moose  Mand, 
and  others  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  over  which,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  we  had  exercised  unquestion** 
ble  jurisdiction,  rfs  "  belonging  of  right  to  Great  Britain— as 
much  so  as  Northamptonshire  ;*'  and  quite  forcibly  made  the 
demand  that  the  United  States  should  keep  no  naval  iwce 
upon  the  Lakes,  nor  any  military  posts  upon  their  eaitem 
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gam^  totseAi  asequals^  seemed  at  oi^e  to  preclude  all  doc^ 
4ier  diwuMMi  ^  and  our  deputation  feU  warranted  to  clpae 
ttieir  firstr  official  despatch  to  Washington,  by  i^pnzin^  their 
government  that  there  was  not  at  tha;t  time  ^^  any  hope  o^ 
peace."  Isaxnedialely  on  their  arrival  here,  the  official  let* 
teiaofour  Commissioners  were  published,  and  thus  the  peor 
pie  were  at  once  mude  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  tempe|r 
of  tbe  British  cabinet*  It  waa  seen  that  we  were  to  foe  treated 
rather  as  a  conquered  people,  than  as  an  independent  nation  ^ 
and  the  most  lively  indignation,  at  the  humbling,  terms  of- 
fered for  our  acceptance,  was  awakened  throughout  the  coun^ 
tiy.  The  feelings  of  the  people,  generally,  were  well  ex- 
fresaed  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  passed  resolutions 
declaring,  that  the  terms  were  ^^  arrogant  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  insulting  to  the  United  States,  meriting  in- 
stantaneous rejection,  and  demanding  the  imited  exerdonir 
of  ey^ry  citizen  of  these  States  in  the  vigorous  and  efficient 
pfoeecution  of  the  war,  until  it  shall  be  terminated  in  a  just 
aid  honorable  peace.'' 

Fears  were  very  generally  entertained  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  broken  off;  and  hostilities  were  accordingly 
urged  with  increased  vigor  and  efficiency.  The  subsequent 
events,  including  the  signal  victories  tat  Plattsburgh,  Balti- 
more, Cb^pewa,  and  other  places,  had  (he  effect  to  moder- 
ate, somewhat,  the  expectations  of  the  British:  reinforce- 
m^ents,  intended  for  the  army  in  this  country,  were  detained  j 
loud  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  our  seamen  were  made; 
insurance  on  vessels  between  England  and  Ireland  rose  froqi 
|ii^ee -fourths  of  one,  to  five  per  cent. ;  and  the  tone  of  both 
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the  London  and  PMTineiAi  ffem  tow»rda'  tbo  United  > 
was  materially  ohan|fed.  In  the  meuitime,  the  negeiiatioif 
were  continued  atOhentr^the  Bricisfa  Cammbmo&era  aban- 
doning the  terms  previoudly  so  peremptority  prescribed— «nd 
ieducing  their  me  ftui  n&n  to  an  article  merely  securing  lo* 
dfan  pacification.  Still  it  was  evident  that  their  only  object 
was  delay ;  no  purpose  on  their  part  was  manifest,  to  eon; 
elude  a  peace.  They  seemed  desirous  of  keeping,  in  their 
own  hands,  the  alternative  of  peace  or  a  protracted  war,  untfl 
the  fortune  of  the  contest  should  take  a  more  decided  turn  {n 
their  favor,  or  until  the  general  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  should  be  accomplished,  by  the  great  Congress  of 
Tienna,  which  assembled  at  that  city  early  in  October,  1814. 
To  the  note  of  the  British  ministers,  sketching  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement,— one  of  whic& 
was,  that  such  a  portion  of  our  territory  should  be  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  would  secure  an  easy  communication  to  the 
British  between  Quebec  and  Halifiaix, — our  Commissioners  ikn- 
mediately  replied  in  a  long  letter,  showing  that  the  differen- 
ces about  which  they  were  empowered  to  treat,  were  wholly 
of  a  maritime  nature,  and  that  the  proposition  to  make  the 
Indians  a  party  to  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  was 
^^  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  public  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations."  Nor  were  the  Commis- 
sioners instructed,  or  empowered,  to  yield  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  military  force  on  the  northern  lakes,  or  to  cede 
away  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States— ne 
matter  what  might  be  the  motives  of  the  British  in  asking  it. 
<*  The  conditions  proposed  by  Great  Britain,'*  they  said, 
**  have  no  relation  to  the  subsisting  differences  between  the 
two  countries :  they  are  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  public  law ;  they  are  founded  neither  on  reciprocity 
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not  oaany  of  the  usual  baies  o|  ^^gpotifttimy  Mith^r  on  tbit 
of  Ibe  if^f  /Mimdefi^.or  of  status  osfe  Mfum ;  they  wonlfl  ili- 
fliet  the  most  vit^  injuiy  on  the  Uiuted  States^  by  diaiacni- 
beiiqg  their  texzitory,  by  fflrreBting  their  aaiural  |prowth  antf 
inereaae  of  pc^uUtion^  su^d  by  leaving  their  iiorth(»m  and 
weslem  frontiers  equally  exposed  to  QritiiA  invasioa  and  to 
Indian  aggre!»ion^  they  are,  above  all,  dishonQrable  to  the 
United  States,  in  demanding  from  them  to  abandon  tecritory 
and  a  portion  of  their  citizens ;  to  admit  a  fiireign  interference 
in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  their  nat^ 
nral  r^bts  on  their  own  shores  and  in  their  own  waters.    A 
tieaty  concluded  on  such  terms,  would  be  but  an  aiimistice* 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  America  would  long  submit  to  eon* 
dtlions  so  injurious  and  degrading.    It  is  impossible,  in  the 
rn^tmid  course  of  events,  that  she  should  not,  at  the  first  &. 
▼orable  opportunity,  recur  to  arms,  for  the  recovery  of  hee 
territory,  of  her  rights,  of  her  honor.    Instead  of  settling  ex- 
^flmg  dilBculties,  such  a  peace  would  only  create  neW  causes 
af  war,  sow  the  seeds  of  a  permanent  haired,  and  lay  the 
foundjation  of  hostilities  for  an  indefinite  period.'.'    ^'  It  is  nab 
necessoiy,"  they  added,   ^^  to  refer  such  demands  to  thef 
AmeiiiGan  government  for  its  iaatiuction.    They  will  be  only, 
a  fiit  subject  of  deliberation,  when  it  becomes  necessary  tQ 
decide  upon  the  expediency  of  an  absolute  surrender  of  na- 
ti^ni^  independence. 

.  The  spirit  of  this  respcmse  seems  to  have  taken  the  British 
CopmwioneTa  by  surprise.  They  had  evidently  repaired  to* 
Qhent  under  the  impresBion  that  America  was  willing  to  «ue 
fioryoacey  on  any  term»:  and  the  patriotic  indignation  wHhx 
which  their  propositions  had  been  received  by  the  Commis^ 
fio«exs  from  the  United  Stat^,  apparently  opensd  tl^eir^eyva' 
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to-the  ftiet  Uiallfae  task  of  eonquering  the  nation  with  'rnhkUt 
they  w^re  at  war  was  jtx  a  preliminary  to  the  dietatioti  of 
lonas  «o  humiliating  and  diagraceful,  as  those  they  had  so 
haughtiiy  proposed.  In  their  reply^  they  complain  pointedly 
W  the  aggrandJeing  spirit  exhibited  by  the  United  States ;  and 
that  the  frankness  with  which  they  at  once  declared  the 
▼lews  of  his  Majesty's  gorernment,  had  not  been  met  with 
^n  equal  candor  on  the  part  of  the  American  Commissioners ; 
and  fomially  protest  against  the  position  assumed  by  them, 
4hat  all  the  Indian  nations,  living  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stated,  are  ^^.its  subjects,  Hving  there  upon  snSferance, 
on  lainds  which  it  claims  the  exclusiTe  right  of  acquiting, 
thereby  menacing  the  final  extinction  of  those  nations.** 
They  concluded  by  throwing  upon  the  American  Commis 
sioners,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
breaking  off  the  negotiation. 

The  American  delegates  refute,  in  detail,  and  with  logical 
dttamess,  every  point  of  the  letter ;  and  <<  deny  the  right  of 
QtBdA  Britain,  according  to  the  principles  of  public  Ia!w  and 
her  own  praetfce,  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  Indiati 
tribes  residing  within  die  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
acknowledged  by  herself,  to  consider  such  tribes  as  her  aHies 
or  (D  treat  for  them  with  the  United  States.^'  They  declare, 
moreover,  that  ^^  the  employment  of  savages,  whose  knoWa 
rule  of  warfare  is  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  butchery  of 
women,  children,  and  prisoners,  is  itself  a  departure  ilrom  the 
principles  of  humanity,  observed  between  all  civilised  and 
Obristian  nations,  even  in  war ;"  and  they  suggest  the  i^o- 
Ittlion,  in  the  treaty,  never  to  employ  savages  in  any  fiitum 
war,  as  far  more  honorable  and  advantageous  than  tfie  boon 
dary  prc^osed  by  the  British  nenipotentiaries.    In  conoht 


AMy  the^  repeat,  that  the  tiro  pfop06itiQiia*«»4,  ^  i 
A  boimdary  td  (he  Indkas  trtilmi  tiie  UntteiiSMes^  beywii 
wkich  the  latter  shoulcl  wa  puiekaae ;  and,  3,  of  secBciiig  la 
Great  Britain  the  exditoive  miliktry  potseasian  ot  the  Lidiea^ 
are  bath  inadinifleible ;  and,  with  thii  iiiwhyatandag,  they  ana 
WiOing  to  proceed  with  tha  negociatkn. 

The  subsequent  corraspondance^  for  more  than  a  mm^t 
turns  upon  thismngle  point — the  Ameriaan  Comvaiwoners 
refusing  to  swerve  a  hair  from  the  ground  they  have  already 
assumed — but  oflfering  U>  aeonre,  upon  the  catifioa^on  of  the 
treaty,  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  the  British^ 
finally,  sid>mitting  an  article  to  thia  eflfeet,  and  ofieong,  09 
thenr  own  behalf,  a  reciprocal  pledge^— which  is  at  ontfe 
accepted  by  the  American  CommiasiimarB )  siil^ect,  like  ail 
the  rest,  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of  the  Uojlafl 
States.  They  close  by  inviting  the  project  of  a  treaty  em- 
bracing all  the  points  deemed  national  by  Great  Britain. 

Opened  in  this  spirit  of  lofty,  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
nofior  and  interests  of  their  country,  and  sustained  by  the 
highest  abflity  and  diplomatic  skill,  it  is  hot  at  all  wonderful 
^at  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  should  have  secured,  fyr  the 
American  Commissioners,  the  warmest  thanks  of  their  couli. 
trymen,  and  for  the  nation  they  represented  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  advantages.  The  language  in  which  they  re- 
pelled the  first  most  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  British 
Commissioners,  had  evidently  satisfied  the  latter  thiat  intiiuJ- 
dation  and  lofty  pretension  would  be  met  as  they  de0erv€^ ; 
and  we  find  them,  therefore,  in  their  Arst  note  after  the  iia(- 
Uement  of  the  question  conbeming  Tndian  boundaries,  ^fi^ftik- 
ing  in  a  tone  of  unusual  moderation  of  one  qf  the  pcilKilfl 


W  IfEMOm  Of*  HSRXT  CMT. 

MOW  of  tte  vur.  <<  Wkh  reqpect  to  Jtbp  fof^iUle  aeiaiire  of 
iMriners  from  on  board  meichaiMt  Yftm^U  on  the  highi  fleas,'' 
iikej  say,  <^  and  the  right  of  the  klof  of  Great  Biitain  to  the 
Allegiance  of  all  hie  anbjeets,  and  with  leapect  jLo  the  rights 
of  the  Briteh  em^se,  the  undersigned  conceiye,  that,  afiei 
the  pretensions  asserted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
Ills  majesty's  government  oannot  be  given,  than  not  requir 
ing  any  stipulation  on  those  subjects, -which^  though  most 
important  in  themselves,  no  longer,  in  consequence  of  the 
maritime  pacifieation  of  Europe,  produce  the  same  pr^actical 
lesults."  Thus,  at  the  especial  request  of  the  British  gov*- 
«mment,  was  the  discussion  of  this  important  right,  before 
that  time  claimed  and  enforced  by  them,  of  seizing  from 
American  ships  fcirmer  subjects  of  the  British  king,  expressly 
•wiiived  $  and  from  that  day  to  thjs  she  has  carefully  ab- 
stained from  its  exercve. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  farther,  in  detail,  the.  course  of 
this  negotiation.  The  American  Commissioners  had,  thropgh- 
tnit  ibe  whole,  the  dictation  of  terms ;  and,  on  the  24th  day 
4d  December,  1814,  the  Treaty — ^as  it  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  governments  of  both  countries — ^was  concluded.  Their 
decided  superiority,  over  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
became  evident  at  the  outset ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  that  day,  will  show  the  estunate  in 
which  Uieir  ability  and  skill  were  held  by  the  leading  n\en  of 
'tSngland.  The  first  despatches  of  our  Commission  were  sent 
home  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  British  sine  qua 
flan  ;  and,  as  an  immediate  rupture  of  the  negotiations  was 
anticipated,  the  contents  were  immediately  published  in  the 
Vkitted  States,  where  they  served  to  inspire  the  fullest  con- 


im  W'ssmr  ouv* 


,$Amcp  m  Uie  a]i»litf  and  paujotiaoi  of  our  eoToya^  audio 
arouse  the  people  to  a  far  more  vigorous  proseputioii  of  (he 
war.    The  state  of  feeling  produced  here  was  correctly  indi- 
cated bj  Hon.  Mr.  Wbixjumeuj))  in  the  British  Hous^  of  Crom- 
mpnsy.on  the  19th  of  November,  when  he  said,  that  ^^  it  now 
appeared,  on  the  authority  of  Ministers  themselves,  that  at 
the  ccHimisncement  of  the  contest,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
. JUnerican  population  were  decidedly  with  them ;  but  that 
fthey  had  so  fought^  and  so  negotiated^  that  party  had  bocpne 
extinct  in  the  United  States,  and  that  but  one  common  mind 
ezisled  for  directing  the  whole  force  of  the  Republic  against 
jthat  country."    *^  No  man,"  said  Mr.  Baauig,  on  the  same 
-day  and  in  the  same  House,  ^^  no  mail  in  the  country  could 
have  expected  that  America  would  ever  have  yielded  to  such 
.pretensions,  at  a  time  when  the  British  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage over  her  in  the  war."    In  Grea;t  Britain,  the  publication 
excited  mingled  feelings  of  shame    (ex  the  defeat  of  their 
Commissioners^  and  apprehei»ion  for  its  effect  upooi  tfap 
,  JMn^can  people.    It  was  seen  at.  once  that  ^^  pretei;isions 
^My  I^4  advanced  were  such  as,  could  never  be  defended  bf 
the  naiions  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  principles  upon  whic^ 
they  had  professed  to  ground  them,,  weie  utterly  repugnai^ 
to  all  public  law,    In  the  dooussio^n  of  an  address  to  the  Ber 
gent,  it  had  been  asked,  with  some  concern,  whether,  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  ngfi^y  the  British  ^<  were  not  wishing  to 
,exao4  more,  from  America  than  they  desired  from  any  other 
.]^wer :"  in  the  Hf>use  of  Lords,  Lord  Darhlet  <^  conceived 
thai  the  n%val  adminlsjyration  of  (|ie  country,  in  regard  to  thp 
.near  xfrith  Amffljcaj  |iad  be^en  ba^ly  conducted^"  the  Duke 
.ofSusEQLK.^^Qonsidered  thewaj  as  truly,  disastraus:"  ai^ 
.Lord  GmE9,viij.B  daseribed  th^e  mode  in  which  the  war  hf^ 
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'%eeii  pro8ecuted  as  ^  barbaroa0  and  inconslstexit  wit&Ciiri- 
p^an  mannen.'* 

'^  When  the  papers,  containing  the  correspondence,  were  re- 
eeived  at  Gfhent,  no  little  apprehension  as  to  the  eflfect  upon 
-the  British,  was  felt  by  our  Commissioners.  They  arriTed 
'just  as  the  diplomatic  body  were  preparing  for  a  ball ;  in  or- 
^er  to  ascertain  the  efiect  of  the  publication,  In  the  evening 
'Ifr.  Clay  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Gahbier  and  remarked 
^hat  the  whole  world  could  now  see  what  they  were  doin^f. 
His  lordship  replied  with  considerable  spirit,  that  he  ^<  had 
«een  the  publication  with  infinite  surprise,  and  that  the  ]^- 
ceeding  was  wholly  without  example  in  the  cirilized  worU,^ 
Mr.  Clay  justified  the  publication  by  alledging  the  greAt 
probability  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  that  the  negotiatiatts 
would  be  broken  off  and  the  different  constitutional  character 
i6f  our  government,  which  made  it  always  proper  for  the  peo- 
ple to  be  informed  of  the  doings  and  discussions  of  their  rep* 
tesentatives.  The  explanation  was  received  by  the  Bkitish 
CTommissioners  ;  but  the  publication  of  the  papers  evidendy 
treated  no  little  uneasiness  among  them.  Soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  correspondence  in  the  United  States^ 
oceured  the  British  disasters  at  Plattsburgh  and  New-Orleans ; 
and  the  distinguished  success  of  the  AmericlEtn  arms,  on  these 
titiA  oHier  occasions,  was  justly  attributed  to  the  indi|fntiit 
tesentaient  of  the  people  at  the  terms  and  tone  of  the  British 
oiRcial  notes,  and  at  the  wanton  barbarism  which  had  prompU 
ed  title  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washiiigton,  as  well  as  oAer 
finjustiflable  outrages  by  which  the  war  had  been  character- 
ized. These  events  unquestionably  hastened  the  negotifttidb 
of  the  treaty,  and  procured  from  the  BritiA  more  fitofabie 
tAims  than  eovld  otherwise  have  been  eonfidently  expeefteJL 


1^  jfceumoM  of  ike  Anerk«»CiQaniiiMipocM>  in  ipriwiiB 

ftftiiMwe  at tibetil^ hiul teen  femadwbljr haramiiafeM;  awl, 

iif<m  oee8i4>iMt^y^didtfa8ce  ooenrany  «tiflbrMce*of  opio- 

iea  ;  mM  m  upoBlhis  the  cotmlry  owaaito  Mr.  Ck*Jir  tlie  i»- 

liioTal  of  all  foEeigQ  inotimbraaee  on  the  imposlaBt  aaviga- 

tien  of  the  Mif8iBBi|»|>i,  and  the  preaeivation  naimpamil  of  ottr 

right  to  the  fisheries,  a  atetoh  of  the  origin  and  pjrogreai  df 

^thi^  dffierenee  may  not  ha  oBt  of  i^ce.    The  tieatjr  oi  176S 

ecnuinad  an  article ,  expressly  eecnring  to  the  United  ftatas 

4he  right  of  fishing  at  all  places  whefe  the  inhabitants^ 

both  countries  had  used  to  fish  ;  also,  to  take,  but  not  cuie, 

ttth  on  snefa  pait  of  the  New  Fonndland  coast  as  British  fislt- 

•erBiten  might  use  and  to  core  fidi  on  the  unsettled  bayi  ami 

Hhe  harbors  of  NovaSeotia  and  LiJiMAdor ;  but  provided  thait, 

when  these  bays  should  be  settled,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 

should  depend  on  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.    In  pre- 

pitting  the  instruetiens  to  our  Commissioners^  Mr^  MoNBOft 

•had  mentioned  the  probability  tliat  late  events  in  France 

.might  have  produciMl  such  an  effect  on  the  British  govent- 

ment,  as  to  induce  them  to  ^mand  a  surrender  of  our  rigiaio 

the  fic^ries,  <<  We  cannot  believe,"  said  the  Secretary,  *^  thst 

Maha  demand  will  be  made ;  should  it  be  you  will  of  cmw^ 

tieat  it  as  it  deserves.    These  rights  [incluftng  that  to  tMUk 

beyond  the  Ospe  of  Good  Hope  and  the  possession  irf  Loids- 

-iana]  must  not  be  bsought  into  the  discussion.    If  iniiiirtetl 

0%  your  n^otiations  will  cease."    Thus  stood  the  suliject  of 

the  fisheries.    Quite  as  explicit  were  their  instructions  con*- 

eeming  the  navigsation  ^  the  Mississippi.    By  an  aitide  in 

•Iheiraaty  of  17B8  the  nav^ation  of  4hat  riaer  was  epened  Jo 

holh  conntrioa  &«un  its  source  to  the  oaean  |  and  ilha  oaMV 

Mght  was  reaaewadly  gran^  by  .^e  Areaty  c<mcitt(iod  kf  Air. 

J^iniiS^:  a]fa}ft  «Bain^fiMt,ie«fafnd  juicsawjr  bgrihs 


wmmn  w  rnmoLj  a^Ai. 


UMr  etinaimty  as  lacorj^ontled  ima  die  law  ef  aalioMraiid 
branded  upon  the  dopp<Med7elaik«s  otihe  two  contmeliBg  pa«- 
-tiei.  Ai  Ike  date  of  both  these  treaties,  Spain  pooaewied  the 
iorereigaty  of  the  entire  western  shore  of  the  Missistippi  fioHi 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  of  both  sides  from  die  gulf  to  thi» 
^rty«fif8t  degfee  of  north  latitude.  The  United  States  had 
the  right  to  the  eastern  shore  above  this  pointto  the  bounda- 
ry line  between  their  tenitory  and  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
whitfh  it  was  supposed,  would  include  a  portion  of  the  upper 
part  <rf  the  river  when  it  came  to  be  marked  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1783*  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  possessing  territory  as  was  supposed  attbte 
aomee  of  the  Mississippi,  had  the  right  0t  free  access  to  ils 
mouth,  aside  from  the  treaty  stipulation*  But  at  the  date  irf 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  was  changtd. 
The  United  States,  by  purchase  in  1803,  had  acquired  all 
the  previous  rights  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  MississipfH  ^  and 
it  Imd  been  ascertuned,  moreover,  by  actual  survey,  that  tbn 
British  Une  of  Boundary,  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1788^ 
would  not  strike  the  Mississippi,  but  would  pass  above  ils 
source.  Thus  the  natural  right  of  the  Blitish  to  the  nati*- 
gation  of  that  river,  ceased ;  and  the  Mississippi  was  wholi^ 
within  our  tenitory,  and  fell  within  the  instructions  Of  Mr* 
MoiraoE,  which  expressly  prohibited  the  Ameriten  Com- 
.missioners  from  granting  to  Great  Britain  the  ^<  right  to.the 
navigation  of  any  river  exclusively  within  our-  jnrisdktbB*'' 

In  the  Protocol  of  the  first  Ccmferenoe  held  with  the  British 
Coinmi9sioners,  notification  had  been  fonnally  given  of  aii  in- 
lantion  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  renew  the  giant  foiinef- 
ly  enjoyed  of  the  privilege  of  fidung  within  ftitish  juriMioCion; 
and  it  thus  beoame'nee^ssary  te  our  PlantipotentiUSefe^lhoii^ 


iMMMi  ir  HfiintT  clat;  13 

[  (OidwMit  the  ri^itt,  «o  ^atHftiit  some  49tiptdati6ii  upon 
Ike  ccAjt^  ill  llMek-  project  of  a  treaty.  All  of  them  weie 
devreivr  tepirarr^  the  right  imiihpaire  ancl  Mr.  Adams 
w&Bm8M>bme  Uttwditom  ^  the  rest,  in  thinking  that  the 
it^pulatioft  in  the  trealgr  of  1783)  vas.  ffoin  ito  natwe  kaper- 
iiljhM>le  and^  h^Nd  $iir?iyed  the  .war*  Be  faeld,  UierelNe,  thai 
npi^Ws  iM^tiole  upon  this  sithject  was  netoessary.  Ks  col- 
Vsagues  thought  diflbrently)  and  Sit,  GUiAOiXm  ae»ordhi9ly 
prppO0^>to  giaot  to  Oieee  Brit^  the  right  of  nav^atiiig  tim 
ll[iW60ipp[i>  ia  exobanf  0  for  that  of  Miing  within  BntiHt  jn- 
i9sd«pt¥>Qt  Ifficw  ^^  ensued  ft  lon^^  earnest  and  usumate^ 
4ifSinsio9|.  Mr.  CfrAv  jmA  Uip  RnasBLJU  sOenuonsly  eppmed 
Hj  en  Ibe  ground  that  they  were  fbrbiddeti  to  grant  the  i%ht' 
ef  .wiv%ationy  as  the  Mississippi  was  within  our  own  exclu- 
sive jimdiction.  Meiers.  Aoabib,  GULLATnr  ahd  BAtAJU>^ 
mkn  m  &iror  of  the  attiele  and  were  about  to  insert  it  accor- 
dingly,  when  Mr.  Culy  dedaoed  tliai  he  would  sign  no  Dpeaty^ 
which  should  contsin  such  a  stipnlatien;  and  Mr.  Batabp, 
thereupon  came  oyer  to  the  minority  and  the  proposition 
WM  rejaoted. 

"bi  justification  of  the  course  he  felt  bound  to  take  upon 
ttiis  quest^n,  Mr.  Clay  urged  the  instructions  of  our  govem- 
Vient^  forbidding  them  alike  to  discoss  the  right  to  the  fish- 
cries  and  to  grant  the  navigation  of  aay  river  within  our  own 
ynrisdiction  ^  be  represented  the  important  concession  we  were 
^lled  upon  to  make,  in  thus  admitting  to  equal  privileges 
irith  our  own,  upon  the  noblest  of  our  nvers,  the  vesseh  of 
t  foreign  nation ;  with  the  right  of  nav^ating  the  Mississippi, ' 
Oreat  Britain  he  proved,  would  have  ftee  access  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  our  North  Western  t^erritory,  whom  she  had  already 
fo^gdoyed  against  us,  and  thius  aggraveted  the  necessary 


honors  of  ^ar  by  the  ewUkion  of  8aV9g»  bnftslMy  aiiA  tinrfxC 
aoapled  outrages ;  there  was  no  possible  ooaaeotion  betsned^ 
this  right  and  that  of  the  fisheries^  aad  a  jpropesitiott  to  gnmh 
toCrieai  Britain  the  half  of  ally  state  iAibe  Uoum/miex^ 
change  for  this  right  to  fish,  woi:dd  hate  seemed  qoiM  a# 
redsonaUe  aad  de^nsible  as  this.    He  urged  the  mtfCter  iHMb' 
gleat  fleal  and  earnestness,  and  proved  fincdly  snccedelFiflk 
The  Commissioiieis  decided  to  answer  the  British  dechurmidtt^ 
by'  citing  their  iastructionS)  which  ibrbade  a  discussioii  of  iliet 
subject,  and  by  saying  that)  ^<  ftem  their  nature  and  fiom  the 
j^nliar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  were 
DecogniBed,  no  fiirther  stipulation  had  l^en  deemed  neeeseiffif 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them-  toi 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  pievibus  rights  or  ISmtid* 
in  lelation  to  the  fisheries^"    The  British  GommiaBiox 
finidly  prc^osed  an  article,  gienting  the  ukictHiditionai : 
^navigatmg  the  Missiasippi,  bnt  this  was  decKned-**-«nd  tinii 
the  Father  of  Hirers  was  for  ever  dosed  to  Britiflh  sh^s. 

From  the  difference  of  opinion  among  our  negotiatofs,  upen 
ibis  point,  arose  some  years  afterwards  an  unpleasant  contro* 
tei^y,  in  which  Mr.  Clat  was  involved.  On  the  day  after 
the  dgnature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our  Commissioners  wrote 
a  letter,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  debates  on  the  subjects 
of  disagreement.  In  that  letter  it  was  stated,  that  the  offsr 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British,  was  mad6 
by  ek'majoriiy  of  the  American  mission.  In  a  letter  of  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Rcssell  mfbrraed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  was  in  the  minority  on  that  question  ;  and  he  afterwards 
gave  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  assume 
the  position  he  held  with  regard  to  it.  These  papers  weie 
preserved  in  the  archives    of  the  government  rmtil  IBtSi 


€»  mumr  olat.^ 


whtn^  in  aasver  lo  a  eall  ftom  the  Haute  of  Rsyveaentativesic 
the  Prendeni  transmitted^  with  tbe  whole  corroif^ndeiice,  i^ . 
private  letter  from  Mr.  Rijsbell,  purportmg  to  be  a  duplicate 
ef  oat  akd  tnuuiaitted  from  the  State  department.  Between 
tiese  two  letlen  there  was  a  variation,  in  the  statement  of  a 
matter  <tf  feet,  which  subjected  Mr.  Russell  to  the  «ev«iest 
censure  of  Mr.  Adabis,  in  a  newspaper  conespcmdeace  which 
ifl&Mdialely  ensued.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letler  to  Mr.  BvssblL) 
inlewied  to  be  private,  acquiesced  in  the  censuring  bestowed, 
for  the  akemtion  of  his  letter,  charged  and  proved  by  Mr# 
Anans ;  and  took  occasion  to  give,  briefly,  a  sketch  of  tjketf 
proceedings  in  rehttion  to  die  subject  of  their  diflbrence.  Ifr*^ 
Adams  had  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the  note,  alledging  the. 
'^  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,"  as  preserving . 
unimpaired  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries,  waa 
s^ed  by  all  the  Commissioners :  that  Mr#  Clay  concurred 
in  believing  that  the  provirions,  respecting  the  grants,  were 
imperishable,  and  did  not,  therefore,  expire  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  The  correctness  of  this  mfeience  Mr.  Clay 
denied :  he  said  that  he  suggested  the  insertion  of  the  Words 
<<  a  majority,"  in  the  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  fer 
the  express  purpose  of  informing  his  own  government  thaS 
there  was  a  division  among  themselves  upon  the  point ;  and, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  concealing  that  division  from  the 
enemy,  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  note  sent  to  the  British' 
O^mmissioners,  saying,  that  <^  bis  signature  no  more  proved 
his  assent,  than  the  signature  of  an  arbitrator  to  an  awnrd, 
proves  his  assent  to  it,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
against  his  opinion,  or  an  assent  by  a  member  of  an  aggregate 
bkly  to  all  the  transactions  of  that  body  which  happened 
daring  his  presenc^^"  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Auasm^ 
atid  Mr.  RtrssfiLL,  on  this  occasion,  was  quite  hitter:  bnt* 
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neither  of  tb^ni)  in  the  least,  aasailed  the  ceune,  orimpMbill^ 
ed,  in  any  degree,  the  character  of  Mr.  Clat. 

During  the  residence  of  our  Ministers  M  Ghent,'  tb^y  vera 
treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  the  pnblic  anthoritied,  and  - 
the  attentions  of  private  individuals  manifested  the  tegtad  in 
wliioh  their  politieal  skill  and  personal  worth  wei:e  held. 
They  were  all  elepited  members  of  the  Acltdemy  of  Scieaoea 
and  Fine  Arts  of  that  city,  and  received  the  m^steoAhjusiasiio 
compliments  of  a  large  company,  at  a  ms^gmfieeot  banquet; 
given  at  the  anniversary  of  that  institution.    They  were  upim 
terms  of  femiliar  and  courteous  intercourse  with  the  miembem 
of  the  British  Mission,  and  with  Lord  Gambiee^.  espeCiaUy  , 
a  nobleman  distinguished  not  less  by  his  private' virtues  (h«H 
by  his  public  worth,  Mr.  Clav  formed  an  intimate  and  mutn- 
ally  pleasing  acquaintance.    We  find  recorded  in  the  jovr 
nals  of  that  day,  the  following  instance  of  a  happy  retort  of  . 
Mr*  Cz«AY  for  a  gratuitous  civility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gould 
BVEsr.    That  gentleman,  while  both  were  stopping  for  a  timn 
at  Brussels,  one  morning  sent  to  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  servant* 
late  papers,  containing  an  account  of  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Washington  by  the  British.     It  happened  that  Mr 
Clay  had  that  morning  received  from  Paris  late  papers,  con-* 
taining  an  account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  British  forces,  hf 
land  and  water,  on  Lake  Champlain.    He  accordingly  sent 
these,  by  his  servant,  to  Mr.  OouLOBuair,  in  return  for  his 
courtesy. 

The  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  may,  without  the 
richest  exaggeration,  be  classed  among  the  mostsuccessfiilia 
tile  history  of  the  country.  On  the  part  of  the  Amerioaa 
OiMttimssionejrs,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the  veff 
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highest  abitity,  the  most  consummate  skill|an4  the  most  ud- 
bending  devotion  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  their  country. 
In  the  treaty  finally  established,  every  point  for  which  the 
United  States  had  contended  was  secured  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  a  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impresstnent: 
but,  when  it  is  remembered  that  silence  on  this  topic  was 
grantedii  at  the' express  desire  of  the  British  Cabinet,  (for  they 
were,  in  reality,  the  negotiators  in  this  matter,)  who  had  first 
asserted,  and  always,  up  to  that  time,  exercised  the  right ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  instructions  of  our  own  governuient 
expressly  authorised  them,  previous  to  opening  the  negotia^ 
tion,  ^^  to  omit  any  stipulations  upon  this  subject,^'  with  the 
express  understanding  that  it  was  not  the  ^^  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  admit  the  British  claim  thereon,  or  to  re- 
linqoidi  that  of  the  United  Stales'' — ^it  will  be  deemed  no 
slight  triumph  that  the  request  for  silence  came  from  the 
nation  which  had,  ever  befcHe,  solemnly  proclaimed  her  pre- 
tensions, and  uniformly  carried  them  ioto  practical  etkcU 
The  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  the  great- 
est favor.  All  through  the  country  it  was  regarded  as  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  as  a 
signal  triumph  over  British  insolence  and  cupidity.  It  spread 
miiversal  joy  throughout  the  land,  while  it  was  received  in 
England  with  the  most  open  and  violent  complaints.  It  was 
declared,  in  some  of  the  leading  London  journals,  that  the 
British  Commissioners  had  conducted  the  negotiation  undef 
fear  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers^  who  had,  at  thip 
Congress  of  Vienna,  manifested  an  intention  to  qphold  tbp 
principles  in  defence  of  which  the  United  States  had  been 
contending.  The  Times  acknowledged  that  England  had 
<^  attempted  to  force  their  principles  on  America  and  bad 
failed :  we  have  retired  from  the  combat  widi  the  stripes  yet 
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Ueeding  on  am  back  :  tciireely  it  tbeie  an  Amenean  sUpof 
war  which  ha«  not  to  boon  of  a  victory  over  the  Britisb  flag^ 
•carcely  one  British  ship  in  thirty  or  forty  that  haa  beaten  aa 
American."  The  same  paper  of  a  snbeeqoent  date  eontra- 
diets  the  report,  industrioosly  circubted  by  interested  per- 
sons,  of  rejoicings  of  the  people  on  learning  the  terms  of  Ibe 
Ireaty .  Another  leading  London  journal  says,  that  the  treaty 
'^  forms  a  deplorable  contrast  with  the  high-sounding  threats 
of  a  part  of  the  poblie  press*  The  waiving  of  some  rights 
and  the  mere  retention  of  othersi  is  a  roiseraUo  fa^mle  to  a 
war  that,  we  were  told,  most  not  cease  until  the  Ameraeana 
had  been  <  confoiradedly  well  flogged ;'  which,  it  was  boasted^ 
must  dismember  the  Union,  overthrow  the  govemmeat,  and 
sweep  the  American  navy  from  the  ocean.''  A  third  calls 
loudly  upon  the  Prince  Regent  not  to  ratify  so  ^^  diq^racefol*' 
a  treaty  :  "  it  is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,"  they  say, 
*<  to  deny  that  our  naval  reputation  has  been  blasted  in  this 
short  but  disastrous  war ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
feelings  of  Englishmen  not  to  regret  that  the  means  of  ro- 
tricving  that  reputation  arc  cot  off  by  a  premature  and  inglo- 
rious peace."  And,  in  the  upper  House,  Lord  Wellbslt, 
ktiown  as  one  of  the  most  btUer  enemies  of  America  on  the 
floor  of  Parliament,  denounced  the  British  Cabinet  for  hav- 
ing  **  advanced  claims  in  the  negotiation  which  they  coold 
not  snpport,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw :  for  refusing  to 
aeeepi  the  mediation  of  Russia;  and  for  the  wanton  destnio- 
^on  of  the  public  buildings  ai  Washington ;"  and  confessed 
4iat  ''  the  American  Comrnisstoners  had  shovm  the  most  s». 
tomMng  iuperiorUg  over  the  British  in  the  negotiation"  at 
CRient.  The  elleet  of  the  treaty  was  to  revive  business  of  all 
kinds  in  America,  and  to  instantly  advance  American  csedk 
.abroad ;  whfle  at  London  funds  kept  on  a  dead  and  heavjr 
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level,  instead  of  rising  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  as  had  been 
tonfidently  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent, 
Mr,  Clay  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  Crawford,  our  Minister  there.  He  met  here  Madame 
De  Stael,  and  many  other  eminent  personages  of  the  day, 
and  in  March,  1815,  left  Paris  for  England.  He  arrived  in 
England  before  any  of  the  other  American  Commissioners, 
and  mingled  in  the  highest  social  and  political  circles — 
though  his  repugnance  to  the  formalities  of  a  Court  presen- 
tation, prevented  him  from  seeing  the  Prince  Regent.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
witnessed  the  splendid  illuminations,  bonfires  and  general 
rejoicings  ^.o  which  that  event  gave  rise.  At  a  dinner  given 
by  Lord  Castlsreagh,  Lord  Liverpool  asked  him  if  Napo- 
LBOir — ^who,  it  was  thought,  might  have  fled  to  America — 
would  not  give  his  countrymen  much  troid>le.  ^^  None  what- 
ever,'^ said  Mr.  Clay  :  "  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  him,  and 
will  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him."  During  his  stay 
in  England,  Mr.  Clat  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  other  eminent 
British  statesmen,  and  spent  a  week  with  his  friend.  Lord 
Gambier,  at  his  residence  near  Windsor  Castle. 

Mr.  Clay  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September,  1815, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  regard  by  the  people, 
whose  rights  he  had  so  ably  and  so  nobly  aided  to  defend. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner  was 
given  to  himself  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  New  York ;  and  in  his 
own  State  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  greeted  his 
return.   The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Lexington — the  town  where 
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ht  had  loof  resided — waited  upon  him,  fora>ally  to  preaeDt 
their  thanks  Un  bis  emioeQl  serrices  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
and  to  express  the  feelings  of  joj  with  which  they  welcomed 
him  again  among  them«  In  his  reply  to  their  very  flattering 
^compliments,  Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  ^'  daring  a  great  part  of 
the  negotiation  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our 
doty  was  limited  to  the  simple  rejection  of  inadmissible  terms 
proposed  by  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain.  The  time  will 
never  arrive  when  any  American  minister  can  justly  acquire 
honor  for  performing  a  duty  so  obvious  as  that  always  must 
be,  of  refusing  to  subscribe  to  disgraceful  conditions  of  peace .' 
On  the  7th  of  October  the  citizens  of  the  same  town  gave  him 
a  public  dinner,  at  which,  in  reply  to  a  toast  complimentary 
to  the  American  negotiators,  he  made  some  brief  and  eloquent 
remarks  concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  treaty 
had  been  concluded,  and  the  gene  ml  condition  of  the  comu 
try,  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
the  same  festival,  in  reply  to  a  toast  highly  complimentary 
to  himself,  he  thanked  the  company  for  their  kind  and  af- 
iectionate  attention.  His  reception,  he  said,  had  been  more 
like  that  of  a  brother  than  a  common  friend  or  acquaintance, 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  finding  word:>  to  express  his 
gratitude.  He  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  at  a  festival  in  England,  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.  A  toast  having  been 
given,  complimentary  to  his  country,  it  was  expected  that 
he  should  address  the  company  in  reply.  Not  understanding 
the  English  language,  he  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  said 
to  the  Chairman  :  *^  Sir,  I  wish  you,  and  this  Society,  to  con- 
aider  me  a  Foreigner  in  Didrteiy  <^  So,"  said  Mr.  Cuit, 
evidently  much  aflected,  <<  I  wish  you  to  consider  me  di  friend 
im  dtslress.'' 
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Even  in  anticipation  of  his  return^  Mr.  Clay  had  been  re- 
elected, by  his  district,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
iatiyes ;  but,  as  some  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  legality 
of  the  election,  he  promptly  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  agaia 
chosen  without  opposition.  On  the  4th  of  December,  ^15, 
the  Fourteenth  Congress  met,  in  its  first  session ;  and,  upon 
the  first  balloting  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Clay  received  eighty- 
«even,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.-two  votes  cast ;  thir- 
ieen  being  the  highest  number  given  for  any  one  of  the  five 
opposing  candidates.  He  was,  at  this  time,  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  indisposition,  but  accepted  the  office  in  a  biief 
and  appropriate  speech,  acknowledging  the  honor  conf(Aned 
upon  him,  and  pledging  his  best  efforts  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  Out  of  the  182  members  of  the  House, 
177  belonged  to  the  Republican  party  ;  while  in  the  Senate 
the^e  were  i4  Republicans  and  12  Federalists.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  at  (he  opening  of  the  ses^on,  called  A>c 
the'  exercise  of  all  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her  National 
Le^lature.  We  had  just  gone  tlirougb  an  arduous  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  earth :  it  had  been  waged 
successfully ;  had  conferred  high  renown  upon  our  arms^  and 
had  terminated  in  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  treaty  of 
peace.  But  it  had  involved  the  nation  in  extreme  suffering, 
and  the  price  of  the  contest  was  now  to  be  paid.  The  amount 
of  the  Public  Debt  was  as  follows  : 

PuUic  Debt,  contracted  before  the  war #39,135,484 

Funded  Debt,  contracted  in  reference  to  the  war, 08,144,992 

Floating  Debt,  on  aceonnt  of  the  war, 17,950^100 

Total  amount  of  the  PvbUo  Debt,... #119,086,600 

But  the  extent  of  this  debt  by  no  means  measured  the  in- 
jury which  the  country  had  sustained.    Previous  to  the  conw 
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flMoeement  of  the  contest,  the  wars  in  wbicT  ItiC  great  un 
tiODB  of  Europe  were  engaged  had  diverted  tl^  aUention  of 
their  people  from  commercial  pursoits,  and  had  created  • 
demand  for  all  the  surplus  products  of  the  world.  Holding 
the  Advantageous,  and  at  that  time,  unique^  pwition  of  a  neu. 
tral  nation,  the  United  Slates  had  foimd  abroad  a  r^ady  mar- 
ket for  all  their  produce,  and  ample  employment  for  hor  ships, 
in  the  carrying  trade  for  all  the  great  powers  engaj^ed  in  the 
continental  combat.  But  now  the  unfabled  ginnt,  who  had 
stolen  from  hell  its  torch  of  discord,  and  aroused  half  the 
earth  to  madness  and  carnage,  had  been  chained  to  hid  ocean 
rock ;  and  the  nations  of  the  old  world  enjoyed  rest  for  m 
season.  The  weapons  of  warfare  were  laid  aiiidc ;  (he  arts 
of  Peace  were  revived;  and  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures,  were  again  prosecuted  by  the  people,  who,  for 
to  long  a  time,  had  looked  abroad  for  the  supply  of  their 
daily  wants.  Our  grains,  of  course,  were  not  there  nct^ded. 
We  found  no  market  abroad  for  the  surplus  products  of  our 
fertile  hmd,  nor  were  we  lon^rer  permitted  to  absorb  the  com- 
merce  of  the  world.  We  had  trusted  to  the v  fonien  aid«, 
and  they  were  now  withdrawn  from  our  support.  No  ade. 
qnate  protection  had  been  given  to  our  Manufacture!*,  and 
even  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  to  a  great  extent^ 
had  depended  upon  smugglers  from  Britain  for  their  clothing 
and  necessary  munitions  of  war.  For  these  we  had  paid  an 
extravagant  price,  and  had  thus,  besides  defraying  our  ex- 
penses daring  the  contest,  aided  largely  our  foe  in  sustaining 
her  own.  Now  that  the  war  was  over,  we  were  forced  to  look 
abroad  for  our  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  and  in  return 
for  these,  but  liule  of  our  prodi»ce  being  needed,  our  specie 
was  exported,  and  scarcely  a  dollar  of  it  ever  returned.  Our 
Banks  had  thus  been  forced  to  suspend  specie  paymenU,  and 
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Ibey  Were  countenanced  in  the  step  by  both  gofemment  and 
people.  Exchange  upon  England  roae  to  20  and  25  per  cent, 
above  par.  There  were  but  abodt  fifteen  railKons  of  specie 
in  the  country,  while  the  issues  of  the  banks  amonnted  to 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  d(  dollars. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  181&-16.  In  a  brief  and  explicit  message. 
President  Madison  informed  Congress  of  the  general  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  indicated  the  establiadboient  of  a  Natiohal 
Bank  and  of  a  Protectite  Tariff  as  the  two  great  measures 
of  relief.  In  his  Annual  Report,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  had  been  fully  represented  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Dal* 
LAS,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  had,  in  the  following 
emphatic  passage,  near  the  close  of  that  extended  and  aUe 
document,  seconded  the  leading  recommendation  of  the 
President : 

"The  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,"  said  he,  "  is  re- 
garded as  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  ade<)uate  resource 
to  relieve  the  country  and  the  goremment  from  the  present 
embarrassment.  Authorized  to  issue  notes  which  will  be  re*< 
ceived  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  the  circulation 
of  its  issues  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  Union :  and  there 
will  exist  a  constant  demand,  leaving  a  just  proportion  to  the 
annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be  collected,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  circulation  for  comtnercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  National  Bank  will,  therefore,  possess  the  means 
and  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium  of 
equal  use  and  value  in  every  State  and  in  every  district  of 
every  State.  Establ  shed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
Slsit^s  3  accredited  by  the  government  to  the  whole  amount 
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of  iu  Doles  in  circulation  ;  and  entrusted  as  the  depository  of 
the  goTemment  with  all  the  accumulations  of  the  public 
treasure ;  the  National  Bank,  independent  of  its  immediate 
capital,  will  enjoy  every  recooiuiendation  which  can  merit 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Organized  upon 
principles  of  responsibility,  but  of  independence,  the  National 
Bank  will  be  retained  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action 
without  just  apprehension  from  the  misconduct  of  its  direc- 
tors or  from  the  encroachments  of  the  government.  Eminent 
in  its  resources,  and  in  its  example,  the  National  Bank  will 
conciliate,  and  lead  the  State  Banks  in  all  that  is  nccessaiy 
for  the  restoration  of  credit,  public  and  private.  And  acting 
upon  a  compound  capital,  partly  stock  and  partly  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  National  Bank  will  be  the  ready  instrument  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  public  securities  and  to  restore  the 
ourrency  of  the  national  coin.'' 

The  subject  was  immediately  given  into  the  care  of  the 
Committee  on  the  National  Currency ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1816,  Hon.  Johh  C.  Calhouh,  of  South  Caroliim, 
in  behalf  of  that  Conunittee,  made  an  able  and  voluminous 
report,  recommending  the  immediate  chartering  of  a  Bank  of 
the  Uniufd  States,  of  which  the  leading  features  were  given 
m  an  iMrcompanying  bill :  the  capital  was  to  be,  at  first, 
ihiriy^iivr  nnlUons — to  be  gradually  augmented  to  fifty:  the 
bonk  to  have  the  power  of  erecting  branches,  and  none  but 
resident  ciiixtins  of  the  United  Stales  were  to  be  directors 
*siiher  of  tu  branches  or  the  parent  bank.  A  bonus  of  a  milU 
Ion  and  a  hulf  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  for  iU  charter. 
Wl>e&  iliu  bill  came  before  the  House  it  received  the  ardent 
and  cat ji!id4?rate  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  thereby  evinced  a 
abange  uf  hid  opinions  since  1811,  when  he  had  opposed  Iho 
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ce-charter,  on  the  ground,  among  others,  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. Had  his  objections,  then,  been  founded  wholly 
Bpon  considerations  of  expediency,  his  subsequent  suppcMt  of 
the  bill  would  not  in  the  least  have  impugned  his  political 
consistency :  for  the  weight  and  character  of  these  considera 
lions  must,  of  course,  change  with  the  varying  circumstances 
from  which  they  take  their  rise.  In  1811,  the  State  Beinks 
were  eminently  sound,  answered  all  the  purposes  for  which 
any  Banks  were  needed  by  the  national  treasmy,  en« 
joyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  and  preserved  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  a  healthy  condition.  A  na- 
tional institution,  under  these  circmnstaiH^es,  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  government:  and  there 
were  many  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Clay,  at  that  time,  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  a  bank  would  be  made  to  subserve  the  pur- 
poses and  increase  the  strength  of  the  Federal  party,  by 
whom  its  creation  was  chiefly  desired.  These  reasons  would 
of  themselves  have  ensured  and  justified  Mr.  Clay's  opposition 
to  a  bank  in  1811 ;  but  in  1816  they  had  lost  all  their  force. 
The  issues  of  the  State  Bioiks  had  become  unusually  large ;  in 
no  section  of  the  country  did  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  they  had  imiversally  suspended  specie  payments ; 
their  paper  was  greatly  depreciated,  and,  with  the  small 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  which  the  necessity  of  going  abroad 
for  our  manufactured  goods  had  left  in  the  country,  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  national  currency — ^no  money  of  equal  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Upon  grounds  of  expediency, 
therefore,  Mr.  Clay  might,  consistently,  have  opposed  the 
charter  of  a  National  Bank,  in  1811,  and  been  its  ardent  ad- 
vocate in  1816.  But,  in  the  former  case^  he  had  partially 
IMtsed  his  opposition  on  the  ground,  which  he  then  assumed, 
that,  under  the  constitution.  Congress  had  no  power,  either 
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expressed  or  implied,  under  any  circnmsunces,  to  create  such 
an  institution.  This  opinion  he  of  course  saw  reason  to 
change,  or  he  could  not  have  g^ven  his  support  to  the  bank 
in  1816,  no  matter  how  profound  his  convictions  of  the  ne 
'  eessity  of  such  an  institution,  at  that  time,  might  have  been. 
He  became  convinced  that,  not  only  the  expediency,  but  also 
the  constitutionality,  of  the  measure,  depended  upon  the  con* 
dition  and  necessities  of  the  country.  If  a  bank  were  abso- 
lutely requisite,  in  order  that  Congress  might  exercise  that 
healthful  control  over  commerce  and  the  currency,  which 
the  constitution  expresssly  gives  it,  he  saw  that  it  must,  there- 
fore^  be  a  constitutional  measure.  If  it  were  not  needed,  it 
would  not  be  constitutional.  Thus,  in  fact,  its  constitution- 
ality and  expediency,  from  distinct  and  opposing  questions, 
became  identical  and  harmonious.  With  these  convictions, 
Mr.  CuLj  gave  his  support  to  the  bank  bill  of  1816. 

Founded,  as  it  evidently  wa«,  upon  the  purest  principles 
of  devotion  to  the  public  good,  Mr.  Clay,  by  thiit  change  of 
opinion  upon  a  prominent  political  subject,  has  never  for- 
feited the  respect  of  a  single  man,  whose  respect  was  worth 
possessing.  Party  clamor  has  distorted  the  deed,  and  be- 
lied his  motives,  to  his  temporary  hurt ;  bnt  candor  and  joa- 
tice  have  always  regarded  it,  as  posterity  will  regard  it,  as  a 
noble  act  of  an  unselfish  statesman, — too  right-minded  and 
courageous  to  cling  to  error,  merely  because  he  feared  tho 
opprobrium  of  not  having  been  bom  as  wise  as  he  became  by 
\  experience. 

The  UU  to  le^harter  the  Bank  was  a  sobjeet  of  animated 
discussion  for  many  weeks,  in  the  House.  The  vote  waa 
taken,  on  its  third  readfaif ,  on  the  ]4ib  of  March,  wbeo  it 
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was  finally  passed  :  80  ayes  to  71  nays :  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  concurrence.  On  the  2d  of  April,  after  the  bill  re* 
ported  by  the  Financial  Committee  had  received  a  full  and 
thorough  discussion,  it  was  finally  passed  ih  that  body  by  a, 
Tote  of  22  to  12 — two  members  only  being  absent.  Th<e 
amendments  of  the  Senate  were  speedily  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  bill  became  a  law,  by 
the  signature  of  the  President.  The  bank  did  not  commence 
operations  until  1817;  and,  through  a  temporary  mismanage « 
ment,  for  the  first  few  years,  its  action  did  not  fully  justify' 
the  expectation  of  its  friends.  The  State  Banks,  however, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  enabled  to  resume  specie 
payments,  by  the  help  of  three  millions  of  specie,  furnished 
by  the  National  Institution,  aided  in  turn  by  the  public  fund0 
and  the  favor  of  the  government ;  and,  after  four  or  five  years, 
things  assumed  a  more  healthy  aspect.  The  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank\vr,re  everywhere  received  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues,  and  thus  had  a  linifcM'm  value  all  over  the 
Union :  the  bills  of  the  State  Banks  were  received  at  all  the 
branches,  and  frequent  settlements  were  required,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  over-issues ;  the  branches,  being  chiefly 
located  at  the  great  commercial  points,  by  the  privilege  thejr 
had  of  dealing  in  foreign  exchange,  were  able  to  preserve  a 
healthy  equality  between  our  exports  and  imports-HSufil- 
cient,  at  least,  to  prevent  an  excess  against  us,  which  should 
drain  them  of  their  specie ;  and,  by  a  judicions  extension, 
or  contraction,  of  hci  discounts,  the  bank  could  regulate  the 
currency  of  the  country  as  the  necessities  of  trade  demanded. 
Periodical  revulsions  of  course  occurHed ;  but  these  changes 
were  occasioned  by  a  periodical  increase  of  commercial  aft* 
tivity,  consequent  upon  the  ingathering  of  crops  and  the  rv- 
turns  of  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  excessive  imports  were 
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tfiiM  opportunely  checked ;  the  hoBis  of  the  currency  was 
iHengthened ;  and  thoee  changes,  so  slightly  felt  by  the  com- 
Binnity  at  large,  seemed,  in  iact,  as  essential  to  commerce 
and  trade,  as  the* periodical  vicissitudes  of  the  season  to  thn 
ftdl  development  of  the  products  of  the  soil.] 

Very  soon  after  Congress  assembled,  the  Treaty,  just  con- 
eluded  with  Great  Britain,  of  course  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
eussion.  Some  of  the  members,  and  especially  Mr.  Ravdolph, 
bad  ventured  to  sneer  at  it,  as  being  a  dishonorable  close  of  a 
war,  they  had  so  violently  opposed.     Mr.  Clay  mingled  but 
little  in  this  debate  ;  but,  on  the  29th  of  January,  he  rebuked 
die  spirit  thus  manifested  in  an  eloquent  speech.    *^  I  gave 
a  vote,"  said  he,  "  for  the  declaration  of  war.    I  exerted  all 
the  little  influence  and  talent  I  could  command,  to  make  the 
war.    The  war  was  made,   and  is  terminated ;  and  I  de . 
dare  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  U  had  been  permitted  to  me  to 
Kft  the  veil  of  futurity  and  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  series 
of  evenU  which  has  occurred,  my  vote  would  have  been  un- 
changed."   In  reply  to  the  complamu  that  no  supulation  on 
Che  subject  of  impressment  was  made,  he  «aid :  "  One  of  the 
great  causea  of  the  war  and  of  its  conunuance,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  tmpiessment  exercised  by  Great  Britain ;  and  if  this 
claim  had  been  admitted  by  necessary  implication  or  express 
stipulation,  the  righu  of  our  seamen  would  have  been  aban- 
doned.   It  is  with  utter  astonishment  that  I  hear  it  has  been 
contended  in  this  country,  that,  because  our  right  of  exemp- 
tkm  ftom  the  practice  had  not  been  expressly  secured  in  the 
treaty,  it  was  there  given  up !    It  is  impossible  that  such  an 
aigmnant  can  be  advanced  on  this  floor.    No  member,  who 
regarded  his  reputation,  would  venture  to  advance  such  a 
doelrine." 
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The  convention  of  Commerce  between  (}reat  Britain  and 
the  United  Stated,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  our  Minis- 
ters and  those  of  Ghreat  Britain,  at  London,  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent,  became  also  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  during  the  early  part  of  this  session : 
but  as  no  important  action  was  taken,  and  as  the  share  of 
Mr.  Clay  in  the  debates  was  but  slight,  farther  allusion  to  it 
is  unnecessary. 

A  proposition  was  brought  forward  at  the  same  session  to 
reduce  the  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Clay  supported ;  but  said  that  the  land-tax,  even  then,  he 
deemed  too  high  for  the  ordinary  season  of  peace.  He  laid 
down  this  important  general  principle,  that,  ^<in  time  of 
peace,  we  should  look  to  foreign  importations  as  the  chief 
source  of  revenue,  and  in  war,  when  they  are  cut  off,  that  it 
was  time  enough  to  draw  deeply  on  our  internal  resources. 
His  plan  was  to  make  up  for  a  still  farther  decrease  of  the 
land-tax  by  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  imports.^' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  They  then 
received  six  dollars  per  day — a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them,  at  Washington,  but  utterly  inadequate  for  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  and  social  relations.  Few  men,  who 
were  not  wealthy,  would  consent,  by  becoming  members  of 
Congress,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  comforts  and  pleas* 
ures  they  were  forced  to  surrender ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  business  of  legislation  was  fast  falling  exclusively  ' 
into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  The  chief  subject  of  debate  was 
the  manner  in  which  pay  should  be  allowed.  Some  chose 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  per  diem  salary  ;  but,  if  this  were 
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doue,  party  rancor  woidd  charge  the  members  with  prolong- 
ing  the  session  to  increase  their  pay.    Others  \6fere,  there- 
fore, in  fairor  of  allowing  a  fixed  and  moderate  salary ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March,  CoL  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred^ 
reported  a  bill,  establishing  the  compensation  at  $1,600  per 
session  for  each  member  of  both  Houses.    After  a  short  but 
spirited  discussion,  it  was  parsed  in  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
81  to  67,  and  in  the  Senate,  22  in  favor  to  11  against  it.    Mr. 
Clay  had  given  his  support  to  the  bill,  at  the  same  time 
avowing  his  preference  of  a  per  diem  compensation ;  and  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress^  which 
soon  followed  the  passage  of  the  bill.    He  found  that  the 
demagogues,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  everything  he  had 
favored,  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  tempest  concerning  this 
comparatively  trifling  matter,  which  the  excitement  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  itself  could  not  have  surpassed.     The 
philosophy  of  demagogueism  remains  to  be  written  :  its  prin- 
ciples, however,  have  been  made  a  rule  of  practice  in  all 
ages ;  and  the  magnifying  of  molehills  into  mountains  has 
been  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  now  for  many  cen- 
tunes.    But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  signal  or  suc- 
cessful instance  of  the  kind  than  that  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion.   The  whole  nation  was  shaken  to  its  centre ;  parties 
were  formed  and  political  armies  marshaled ;  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  country  was  aroused,  to  the  most  ebullient  in- 
dignation, at  the  bare  proposition  that  a  Member  of  Congress* 
should  dare  to  take  thought  for  what  he  should  eat  and  drink 
or  wherewithal  he  should  be  clothed  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the 
land — that  independence  for  which  our  patriot  fiithers  bled 
and  died — were  menaced  with  destruction,  when  Congress, 
in  its  state  of  solitary  starvation,  ventured  to  demand  the 
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necessaries  of  life  in  payment  of  its  thankless  services.  In 
Kentucky,  nothing  else  was  thoitght  of  or  talked  about. 
Every  voice  in  the  State  was  raised  in  expressing  the  hor- 
ror of  the  people.  They  forgot  the  love  and  admiration 
which  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  had  always  aroused  in  their 
hearts.  They  forgot  the  long  years  which  he  had  given  to 
their  service.  They  thought  not  of  the  lucrative  practice  he 
had  laid  aside  when  be  espoused  their  cause ;  they  were 
blind  to  the  national  glory  he  had  done  so  much  to  exalt< — 
as  a  statesman  of  great  and  commanding  power — the  defen- 
der of  his  country's  honor,  in  her  council  halls  and  in  strife 
with  foreign  diplomatists, — the  champion  of  her  strength  in 
peace  and  in  War, — ^he  had  ceased  to  b^  known  :*— he  had 
voted  foi  the  "  compensation  bill :''  and  for  this  he  must  re- 
tire to  the  inglorious  shades  of  private  life.  His  destruction 
was  now  deemed  certain.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Johv 
Pop£,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citizens  of  the 
State  ;  and  all  his  talents  and  skill  were  exerted  in  canvass- 
ing the  district  and  haranguing  the  citizens  against  Mr.  Clat 
and  the  compensation  bill.  For  some  time  he  had  the  field 
entirely  to  himself;  but  Mr.  Clay  was  finally  induced  to 
meet  him  in  public  debate.  He  discussed,  in  his  own  mas^- 
terly  way,  the  merits  of  the  obnoxious  measure— showed  the 
assembled  thousands  how  frivolous  were  the  grounds  on  which 
they  had  so  rashly  proscribed  him — and  finally  urged  against 
his  (^pooent  all  the  federal  principles  by  which  his  whole 
public  life  had  been  characterized*  At  the  election  Mr. 
Clat  was  returned  to  tlie  House  by  a  majority  of  several 
thoutend  over  his  opponent.  He  found  during  the  canvass, 
however,  that  the  people  would  prefer  for  the  members  a 
per  diem  allowance ;  and  he  accordingly  gave  his  suppoft| 
at  the  next  Congressional  session,  to  a  bill  which  became  a 
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law,  tllowiog'eaeh  member  eight  dollars  per  day  for  hk  aer* 
Ticea  a«  a  member  of  either  House. 

As  early  as  January,  1816,  Mr.  Clay  had  expressed  his 
ardent  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  South  American  Repub- 
lics, which  had  just  succeeded  in  throwing  off  tlie  yoke  of 
Spanish  servitude,  and  weie  then  struggling  for  au  indepen- 
dent rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  debate  on 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  direct  taxation  of  the  coimtryi 
he  had  alluded  to  the  existing  peaceful  condition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  had  hinted  the  po^^dibility  of  hostilities  with 
Spain.  He  had  heard  that  the  Minister  of  that  nation  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  our  8uil — that  part  of 
Florida  lying  weet  of  the  Perdido.  Without  iip<*akiijg  of  it  as 
it  de«er\'ed — of  tlie  impudence  of  jjuch  a  demand — l»e  allu- 
ded to  it  as  indicative  of  the  disposition  of  Uie  Spani««)i  gov- 
amment.  '^  Bcsidc^s/'  noid  he,  ''  who  can  tell  with  certainty 
how  far  it  may  be  proper  to  aid  the  pt^ople  of  South  America 
in  the  establishment  of  tlieir  indepc^ndence  V^  The  subject, 
he  avowed,  had  made  a  deep  imprei>^ion  on  his  mind ;  and 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  exhausting,  by  direct  taxes,  the  conn* 
try  of  those  fimds,  which  might  be  needed  to  vindicate  iu 
rights  at  home,  or,  if  necet^sary,  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
South  America. 

These  remarks  aroused  all  the  spleen  and  eumity  of  Mr. 
RAinx>Lra,  and  led  to  one  of  thow  personal  pasHages  which 
were  of  no  infrequent  occuncnce  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Clat.  ^^  As  for  South  America,"  said  he,  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  CtAT,  ^^  lam  not  going  a  tilting  for  the  liberties  of  her 
people  ;  they  came  not  to  our  aid ;  let  us  mind  our  own  ba« 
aineas  and  not  tax  our  people  for  the  liberties  of  the  peopi/ 
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cf  tSpanish  America.'^  He  went  on  to  ridicule  the  notioa  thai 
people  of  Caraccas  and  Mexico  were  capable  cither  of  enjoy- 
ing or  of  understanding  liberty  i  and  insinuated  that  Mr.  ClaY 
was  influenced  by  a  desire  of  conquest.  <^The  honora- 
ble gentleman,''  he  said^  ^^  had  been  sent  on  a  late  occasion 
to  Europe  :  he  had  been  near  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and,  he 
feared,  had  snuffed  the  carnage  and  caught  the  infection.'^ 
**  What,''  said  he,  **  increase  our  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  on  the  suggestion  that  we  are  to  go  on  a  crusade  to 
South  America  ?"  Mr.  Clay  intimated  that  he  had  advoca- 
ted no  such  measure.  ^^  Do  I  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man V^  said  Mr.  Randolph  ;  f '  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  •,  I  labor 
under  two  great  misfortunes — one  is  that  I  can  never  under* 
stand  the  honorable  speaker — the  other  is  that  he  can  never 
tmdentand  me :  on  such  terms,  an  argument  can  never  be 
maintained  betweto  us,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  put  an  end  to 
iU^^  Mr.  Clay  simply  expressed  his  siuf  rise  that  he  could 
80  hnre  nusunderstood  bis  remarks,  and  ^ferred  the  general 
argument  to  another  occasion. 

Soon  after,  on  a  proposition  to  ^^  prevent  our  citiasens  from 
selling  vessels  of  war  to  a  foreign  power,"  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
the  bill,  on  account  of  its  evident  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  South  American  Independence  :  it  would  everywhere  be 
ottderstood  as  a  law  framed  expressly  to  prevent  the  ofier  of 
Ihe  slightest  aid  to  these  Republics  by  our  citizens*  ^^  With 
mspeet  to  the  nature  of  their  struggle,"  he  said,  *^  I  have  not 
ROW,  for  the  first  time,  to  express  my  opini^i  and  wishes.  I 
wirii  them  independence.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  im- 
pcdvtDg  their  condition." 

la  ilie  summer  of  lftt€,  the  President  appointed  Mesiii* 
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Rodney,  Grarabk  and  Bi,ahd^  Camnissioners  to  OBctrtaio  tb» 
coBditioB  of  ihe  Saulh  American  Bepublictf  and  their  abiUty 
fpr  self-government.  In  March  of  the  flucceedmg  year>  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  was  a  clause  appropriating  fSO|000 
for  their  compensation.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  CitAy,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  unconatatutional,  and  that  the  apponit* 
ment  had  been  inexpedient.  It  was  finally  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  Mr.  Clay  then  brought  forward  a  provision  to  ap- 
propriate $18,000  as  the  outfit  and  one  yearns  salary  of  a  Min- 
ister from  the  United  States  to  the  independent  provinces  ol 
the  river  La  Plata  in  South  America.  The  motion  to  insert 
this  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
magnificent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  general  subject  «f 
South  American  Independence,  on  the  25th  of  Marah,  ISlS^ 
and  which,  in  every  reelect,  is  one  of  the  aoost  eloquent  be 
ever  pronounced.  The  measure,  notwithstanding  his  seaL- 
Otts  and  powerful  support,  encountered  tho  liostility  of  the 
President  and  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  ^he  resoluiM^  ol 
Mr.  Clay  was  rejected. 

Though  defeated  here,  he  did  not  relax  hM  efforts  in  behrif 
of  the  oppressed  and  struggling  inhabitants  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  On  the  10th  of  February,  18S1,  he 
submitted  a  resolution  in  fitvor  of  an  immediate  recognition 
of  their  independence,  although  their  .desperate  strug^e  W«« 
not  yet  closed,  and  supported  it  with  all  the  eloquent  ardot 
\\'ith  which  he  had  advocated  his  previous  motion.  He  had 
watched  the  contest  between  these  infiint  RepuMxcs  and  a 
cruel  despotism,  with  feelings  of  intense  concern.  He  had 
seen  their  fertile  fields  crimsoned  widi  their  blood,  and  had 
heard  the  agonizing  cry  they  had  sent  up  to  Heaven  and  to 
the  nlktions  of  the  earth.    He  had  learned^  toe,  the  eieet  his 
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former  efforts  liad  prodoced,  in  awakening  and  sustaining 
their  vigor  and  cheering  them  on  to  renewed  and  still  mora 
valorous  exertions.  His  speeches  had  been  read  at  the  head 
of  their  armies ;  his  name  was  repeated  with  reverence  hy 
every  soldier  in  their  ranks ;  and  the  Supreme  Congress  of 
Mexico  had  ret'u^ed  to  him  the  national  thanks  for  his  able 
and  disinterested  labors  in  their  behalf.  He  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  therefore,  with  higher  hopes  and  a 
more  burning  zeal  than  had  ever  animated  him  befdre  ;  and 
his  exertions  were  crowned  with  eminent  success.  His  reso- 
lution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  87  to  68;  and  Mr.  Clay  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  announce  to  Presi- 
deiit  Monroe  the  action  of  the  House.  On  the  $th  of  March^ 
1822,  the  President  recommended  to  Congress  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  the  South  American  Republics :  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  the  recommends* 
don  was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor,  and  on  the  5^fa  the 
recognition  was  finally  voted,  with  but  a  single  dissentiiig 
voice.  Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clay,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  many  o/  his  warmest 
fHends,  was  this  great  measure  of  national  justice  adopted  by 
the  United  States.  The  first  free  nation  on  the  globe,  through 
his  exertions,  thus  became  the  first  to  extend  a  generous  sym* 
pathy  to  those  who  first  essayed  to  follow  in  their  path  of 
national  independence.  He  re<«ived,  for  his  noble  e0brt8| 
the  thanks,  warm  and  heartfelt,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  ho 
labored :  and,  though  his  conduct  was  made  the  theme  of 
party  clamor  and  invecrfve,  the  sentiment  of  every  noble 
spirit  in  this  land  o^  fteedom  has  done  justice  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  zeai  and  the  purity  and  uprightness  of  his 
motives. 
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It  was  at  abom  this  period  of  his  public  life^  that  Mr.  OukY 
became  prominent  as  tlie  friend  and  supporter  of  the  gnsaft 
system  of  Internal  Improvements,  to  which  he  had  frequently 
'before  signified  his  devotion.  In  Jaixuaryi  1816|  in  the  da* 
bate  upon  the  treaty  he  had  just  aided  to  conclude  with  Cheat 
Britain,  he  had  declared  the  policy  which,  in  his  judgment^ 
it  became  our  government  to  adopt.  He  urged  them,  after 
providing  for  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  country^ 
^'  to  commence  the  great  work  of  Internal  Improvement.'^ 
'^  I  would  see,"  said  he,  ^^  a  chain  of  turnpike  roads  an4 
canals  from  Passamaquoddy  to  New  Orleans ;  and  other  simi^ 
lar  roads  intersecting  the  mountains,  to  facilitate  inteicoiine 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  bind  and  conaeet  \m 
together." 

On  the  12th  of  March  of  that  year,  the  Republican  mem^ 
ber8  of  Congress  met  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Pieei-- 
dency,  ^s  President  Madison  had  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  his  second  term.  Mr.  Clay  ineffectually  opposed  the 
nomination  of  President  in  Congressional  caucus,  as  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  as  likely  to  encounter  the  oppositi^a 
and  disfavor  of  the  people;  and  Hon.  James  Monbos  was 
nominated  as  the  Rejpublican  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi** 
dent ;  and  at  the  electi^  that  ensued  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  In  his  lasv  message  to  Congress,  in  Decern- 
ber,.  1816,  President  Mxmsoy^  <<  particularly  invited  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  expediency  of  ^-xercising  their  ex* 
isting  powers,  and,  when  necessati^,  of  resorting  to  the  pre  -. 
ecribed  mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  osder  to  effectuate  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  and  canals.^'  On  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  an  able  report,  in  favor  of  thci  projected  system^ 
containing  an  outline  of  its  principal  featmes^  with  a  lucid . 
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•idobilum  of  its  beneficent  operation,  was  submitted  to  the 
HOOK^  in  which  the  estimates  of  the  celebrated  report  of 
1808  were  again  piesented.  It  was  thought,  that,  for  the 
mmm  of  twenty  millions  of  doUars,  a  system  of  works  might 
lie  accomplished  which  would  confer  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  all  the  advantages  of  good  roads  and  canals  of 
which  the  country  was  soisceptible.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
ittlroduced  into  the  House  appropriating  for  purposes  of  In* 
temal  Improvement  the  bonus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which 
4be  Sank  of  the  United  States  was  to  pay  for  its  charter.  This 
•oon  piassed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  submitted  to 
die  President,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  sign  it  without 
hesitation — as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his 
message.  On  the  3d  of  March,  however,  the  day  before  his 
A^Boial  term  was  to  expire,  he  returned  the  bill  with  his 
ebjeotkms. 

On  the  4th  of  March  President  Monroe  was  inaugurated; 
eady  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  expressed  his  opin- 
HMi^  in  advance  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject,  adverse  to 
the  OOBStitotumality  of  Internal  Improvement  by  the  general 
gefaniment.  He  did  this,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  the  im- 
piepriety  of  reviving  the  discussion  in  Congress,  with  an  un- 
eeitainty  ^  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  succeed, 
hofvever,  in  stifling  debate  :  for  at  that  session  a  series  of  re* 
solnCiens,  declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
aqoey  for  Ae  construction  of  military  roads,  post-roads,  and 
caeals^  was  oflfered.  The  debate  upon  them  was  long  and 
ankntt  The  eflTort  of  Mr.  Clav  was  exceedingly  able  and 
sfij^ire :  his  examimtioD  of  President  Monroe's  message, 
J^ingh  perfectly  eouneehB  and  <fignified,  was  close  and  se- 
#ef»}  nmi  his:  Aoir^    vation  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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proposed  system  was  complete  and  concliuive^    The  Ant  ti^ 
aolution,  declaring  the  power  of  Congress  to  ooostruct  mH-^ 
lary  and  post-roads,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty,-* 
though  the  others  were  lost.    Mr,  Cutv,  on  varidlis  8ubiii«* 
c[uent  occasions,  renewed  the  discussion  of  this  great  natm^ 
question,  and  has  always  strenuously  upheld  the  right  of  th^ 
general  government  to  appropriate  ipooney  for  purposes  of  Iik^ 
ternal  Improvement.    The  Cumberland  Road  is,  in  itself,  ail' 
enduring  monument  of  his  eloquent  and  perseveri^  labors* 
For  years,  in  oppositioa  to  the  most  powerful  influences,  ii^ 
his  own  words,  he  ^^  had  to  beg,  entreat,  supplicate  Congress,' 
session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  to- 
complete  the  road.''    "  I  have  myself,''  said  he,  "  toiled^ 
until  my  powers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostxated,  to  pn^* 
Tail  on  you  to  make  the  grant." .    Upon  the  road  standi •* 
monument  of  stone,  surmounted  by  the  genius  of  Liberty^* 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Henry  Clay. 


In  January,  1819,  the  conduct  of  Geneml  Jaoksov, 
of  the  most  popular  commanders  in  the  army,  whose  deftoM  * 
of  New  Orleans,  at  the  close,  of  the  war  with  Great  BcittiD^'  '■ 
had  won  for  his  gallantry  the  gratitude  and  admiratfUon^tlie 
whole  country, — in  conducting  t}ie  Florida  campaign,  ea^ift  i 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  inv<estigation.    The  • 
grounds  upon  which  it  became  a  subject  of  censure  are  w?^ 
fully  stated  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cjlay,  on  the  Seminole  VHuV^* 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of  hstk^^^ 
uary,  1819,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  detailed  expam  * 
tion  of  them  here.    The  whole  contest  had  its  origin  iii  the  '< 
division  of  the  Indians,  at  the  breaking  outof  the  war  betweatf 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^  t^e  Dia|Ority  of  chiMn^^ 
aiding  the  latter  power^  while  but  a  small  |iaiti  cMlinaitll^'' 
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ffitmiUj^m-    A^eMnftgBdlittiry  fcMeyuadeEOeo*  Jackoon/ 
y^m$  AOQOidii^ly  deoi  into  Ibeir  ienriliory ;  wid  the  deatnicliv^^ 
wjufme  waged  agaiast  them  by  thai  relentless  chiefi  aoon 
pompalled  them  to  the  oicst  abject  and  h#pelefiB  submisaicm. 
A  tieaiy  was  formed  in  August^  1814,  at  Fort  Jaek^n,  if  an 
inatrumeni  deaerred  the  naafte,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
icnipoaiiioii'Qf  the  moal  ins<^at  demands,— ftur  more  dis|^aee«> 
£ul:to  the  Chriatian  victors  than  to  the  savage  people  xmfof^ 
Uinately  subjected  to  their  tender  mercies.    This  treaty  was 
aigiied  by  the  chieA  of  aboot  one-third  of  the  nation — that 
portion  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  ns,' 
and  with  whom,  themfore,  no  treaty  could  be  made.    Occa- 
sional acts  of  enmity  between  the  residue  and  the  whites  f<^ 
lowed  this  mockery  of  pacification,— ^though  a  letter,  written 
in  the  simple  eloquence  of  their  race  and  signed  by  ten  of  the 
Seminole  tewns,  solemnly  declares  that  not  a  single  mnrdsr' 
l^ad  been  commiitef)  by  the  Indians,  that  was  not  in  retuim 
isr  souM  similar  ontnge  perpetrated  by  the  whites*    ^*  The 
iriiitD  peofle,"  says  the  letier,  ^^  killed  our  people  first ;  the 
kidiatta  then  took  satisfaction.    There  are  yet  three  men  that. 
4k  red  people  have  never  taken  satisfaction  for."    From  this, 
lime  the  Indians  were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  in  Uie  proae^. 
outMm  of  the  war  against  them,  all  the  dictates  of  hunnotty 
weie  disragarded,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  weve  treated  with, 
impualleled  contempt.    Indian  ctneis  were  deeoyedrby  Gen*. 
Ja€KS0m  to  his  camp,  by  raising  a  fhreign  fiag,  then  seised' 
aocl  eatneuted  with  remorseleas  cruehy.    Two  Englishmen: 
wiha  'Ml  into  hia  hondi,  one  of  whom  waa  in  the  Indian  oamp, 
and  the  other  was  seized  on  Spanish  neutral  gveund,  neither 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  were  hung,  in  defiance  of  the 
a.Qoucl^mtctiid  be  himself  hod  summoned ;  and 
I  fleised„  wtthout  authority  ei  color  of  law,  mere-. 


ly  in  revenge  of  a  fancied' ineult  Arom  the  Spankh  QoyetMHy 
who  had  dared  to  remonsMtte  with  him  for  having  seised  St. 
Marks,  not  only  in  defiance  of  right,  but  in  eontemptoous 
violation  of  the  orders  of  his  own  government.  These  acts 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  high  as  he  was  exalted  by  his  military 
fame  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  had  alarmed  considerate  men 
and  invited  their  scrutiny.  In  both  branches  of  Congxesa 
they  were  made  the  subject  of  examination,  and  the  resolu- 
tions, which  gave  occanon,  in  the  House,  for  Mr.  Glat's 
speech  upon  the  general  topic,  had  been  reported  by  a  Select 
Committee  ;  and  expressed  the  marked  censure  of  the  House 
of  the  obnoxious  acts  of  General  Jacksobt.  In  giving  ihem 
his  support,  Mr.  Clay  not  only  did  violence  to  the  friendly 
feelings  which  had  always,  up  4x>  that  time,  existed  between 
himself  and  the  oflending  general,  but  placed  himself  in 
hasardous  opposition  to  the  strong  current  of  the  popular  fa<- 
Tor«  But  he  stood  upon  the  high  ground  of  moral  principle ; 
and  the  eloquent  speech  in  which  he  urged  his  views,  while 
it  treats  with  unusual  forbearance  and  courtesy  the  man  whom 
it  so  severely  arraigns,  vindicates,  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  power,  the  propriety  of  the  course  his  sense  of  duty  had 
uiged  him  to  take.  The  members  of  the  House  whom  he 
addressed  were  almost  without  exception  strongly  prejudiced 
in  &vor  of  General  Jacksof,  and  listened  with  reluctance  te 
any  imputations  upon  his  character  or  his  acts.  President 
MoiTBOB  and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  deeply  shaied  this 
feeling,  and  felt  warranted  in  interposing  their  influence 
^against  the  resolutions  of  censure ;  so  thai  it  is  not  at  all  mar- 
velous that  they  failed  of  success. 

In  thus  sketching,  up  to  the  year  1819,  the  most  promiaeiii 
por^n.csof  Mr.  Clay's  pnUie  service,  we  have  pui^aielf 
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omitted  all  reference  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  great  sys- 
tem of  Protection  to  American  Industry,  with  which,  more 
closely  than  with  any  other  legislative  scheme,  his  name  will 
for  evet  be  connected.  In  order  to  place  before  the  public, 
in  its  true  light,  the  magnitude  and  merit  of  his  exertions  in 
its  behalf,  a  connected  statement  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  leading  interests  of  the  country  will  be  necessary ;  and 
we  deeply  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  forbid  the  detail 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  to  demand. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  in  various  modes  and  at  various 
times  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  propriety  of  building 
up  American  Manufactures  had  been  recognized,  though 
timidly  and  in  apparent  distrust  of  our  national  ability  to  ef- 
fectuate so  noble  a  scheme.  In  1790  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  in  1810  the  National  Legislature  had  shown  a 
marked  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  actual  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  achieving  the  Independence  commenced  by 
the  Revolution,  by  combining  with  the  business  of  the  census 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  manufactures  throughout  the 
Union.  Indeed,  from  the  year  1808  to  1811,  during  the  ope- 
ration of  what  was  called  the  Restrictive  System,  the  impor^ 
tance  of  domestic  manufactures  became  conspicuous  to  the 
nation,  and  sunk  deep  into  the  thoughts  of  every  considemte 
statesman.  During  the  four  years — from  1304  to  1807,  both 
inclusive — ^the  average  annual  gross  product  of  duties  on  mer* 
chandize  imported,  had  been  somewhat  more  than  $24,000, 
000 — nearly  double  the  average  amount  received  under  the 
q>eration  of  the  system  which  succeeded.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  upon  the  approach  of  the  war,  the 
permanent  duties,  previously  imposed  upon  imported  goods, 
wtM  doubled,  by  an  act  of  July  l8th,  1812,  and  an  addi- 
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tion  of  10  per  cent,  -was  made  tp  these  double  duties  op  goodv 
imported  in  foreign  vessels.  This  act^  by  its  own  limitation, 
expired  on  the  17th  of  February,  1816.  The  act  imposing 
an  additional  duty,  commonly  called  the  <<  Mediterranean 
Fund,''  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  a  discriminating 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  that  additional  duty,  in  respect  to 
goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  expired  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1815.  But  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system,  and  of  the 
war,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  suffering  and  mortification  to  the 
country,  awakened  to  life  in  our  soil  the  germ  of  future  pros- 
perity and  independence.  During  the  war,  every  patriot  be- 
held with  unmingled  shame  the  illicit  traflSc  which  sprung  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  providing, 
by  legislation  which  should  protect  our  own  industry,  against 
its  recurrence.  The  principles  of  the  social  compact,  I'equirr 
ing  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  security  of  the  whole  society,  were  recognized;^ 
and  the  force  of  a  similar  principle,  as  operating  between  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  and  the  federal  government,  wi^i 
also  felt.  The  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate  which  the  United 
States  enjoyed,  evinced  her  possession  of  all  the  elements  of 
national  independence :  and  the  country  felt  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  domestic,  in  preference  to  a  foreign  market, 
and  the  employment  of  domestic,  in  preference  to  foreign 
I^bor.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  the  march  of 
domestic  manufactures,  which,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to. the 
year  1808,  had  been  slow  but  steady,  after  that  period  be 
came  bold  and  rapid.  Cotton  manufactories  were  multiply 
ing  at  the  North ;  so,  that,  while  in  the  year  1800  but  600 
bales  were  manu&ctured,  in  1815,  90,000  wei^e  reported ;— 9^ 
ciipital  of  $40,000,000  was  invested ;  employment  was  given 
kt  more   than   100,000   persons,  whose    aggregate   wagei 


ral  and  Commercial  Industry  had  received  a  povfrMfi)!  sumu^ 
Iu8  from  the  rapid  and  beneicent  development  of  the  mi^u- 
t$Uvxk^  reaot^ce«  o|  tbe  nation.  In  1816  the  8ub)0ot  o«Kne 
dinsoUjr  JMose  Ckmg^^m.  A  retwion  oi  ^he  tariff  wu  not  then 
I^eedi9d  fw  purp/Oies  of  mvenue :  lor,  by  Uie  estimates  of  4ha 
Oommittee  <rf  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  abowm  that  tJie  pet- 
DMiiem  lawft  Ihenin  foMe  w^d  prodaoe  more  tbaaf^^OOO,* 
OQD  of  revenue,  while  the  oidinary  expends  of  the  goveisw 
ment  were  but  little  above.  $15,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  snr^ 
plus  in  the  treasury  after  the  necessary  appropriations  had 
been  made  fer  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  The  whole 
fsestifm  wtm  debated  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  Protec- 
teon ;  and  on  the  19th  of  March  a  report  was  made  by  i/lr. 
LowxnES^  of  South  Carolina,  ^eonglyreooB^^sendinga  Taiiff 
^Bretfiction,  vindicating  its  expediency  at  eome  length,  and 
MBtaJDiog  a  detailed  bill  to  effe^  the  object.  The  first  avow- 
edly Brotective  Tariff  ever  proposed  to  the  nation,  thus  had  ke 
ongia  in  Sooth  Carolina,  aoad  received  the  able  and  asdem 
support  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoum.  While  the  bill  was  be^ 
IbiB  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole,  its  principles  and  geaesol 
policy  were  most  powerfully  urged  by  Mr«  Clay,  who  soughi 
nsp^ially  to  secure  a  more  effectual  protection  for  wooUea 
goods  than  the  bill  proposed.  The  measnce  encomteredthe 
violeM  opposition  of  the  New  England  section,  on  the  mkk 
takj^  and  since  ahieuidoned  ground  thst  it  would  ifijuie  hoi 
cg^nunc^ce^  which  at  that  time  was  her  pacwiount  interests 
It  baoame  a  law,  nevertheless,  but  proved  quite  inadequale 
to  the  effectusl  protectipn  ot  rntr  miuMifcclDriefl  io  their  inex*- 
imit«ce4  iotewyw  The deraogeiooatarof  ihe  ctirrBnoy  aideft 
Ihe  emfowMnnent,  and  the  cottta  business  (iwith  main  mfc 
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erenee  tawliieh  the  tartf  waspropoaedy)  eondaueditt  aa  on 
■ettled  state. 


No  ftrtber  legislation,  however,  was  proposed  ufitilihe  see 
sioii  of  1819-90,  when  the  sohject  of  Protection  again  eame 
before  Congress,  upon  the  same  grounds  and  under  neariy 
the  same  circumstances  as  before*  A  InII  revising  and  im 
proving  the  tariff  of  1816,  Was  supported,  ifeeatously  und  with 
great  effect,  by  Mr*  Clat,  and  passed  the  House  but  was  de* 
feated  in  the  Senate. 

In  1834,  the  distress  of  the  country  again  forced  the  subject 
of  our  National  Industry  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  Our 
exports  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  while  our 
imports  of  for^gn  goods  had  largely  increased :  the  country 
was  thus  drained  of  its  currency,  which  is  alwa:ys,  in  every 
ccnmtry,  its  life-blood :  we  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eanrying  trade,  by  which  the  i^ommercial  prosperity  of  the 
nation  had  been  greatly  enhanced  :  disorder  and  embarrass- 
ment bad  been  introduced  into  all  our  domestic  aflUrs:  we 
found  at  home  no  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil :  man* 
ufikiptures  were  depressed,  and  neither  cotton  nor  wool  found 
here  any  sale :  the  produce  of  the  farmer  was  stored  in  his 
bams,  a  dead-weight  upon  his  hands :  money  to  pay  debta 
could  only  be  procured  at  enormous  and  ruinous  sacriices : 
bankruptcy  pervaded  every  class,  destroying  their  prosperity, 
blighting  their  eneigy,  and  blasting  their  hopes :  the  price  of 
labor  was  reduced  almost  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  crowded 
and  impoverished  nations  of  Europe  :  the  value  of  property 
Aronghont  the  nation  had  ^Uen  nearly  60  per  cent,  withii 
ten  years :  and  in  all  the  departments  of  our  industry  were 
to  be  seen  only  prostration  and  embarrassment,  nor  could  the 
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#lMMtl^igk«ed  ^Kicem  M$ki  of  teihf  in  lii»  fiUiio.  R  be^ 
oame  the  Anty  of  Oooi^ss  to  examioe  ibB  eiMsUB  ^  thili 
wido-qNfoad  aad  imdofiiatale  d»UMS ;  aud^  as  at  this  pmoi 
the  dttCies  of  the  inuioiial  repieaeiitalived  weie  not  Utaoiled  to 
'  <  taking  caie  of  iheBMelTeB/'  they  adAressed  then^Wei  to 
their  responsible  task  with  energy  and  a  ^noeve  desire  to  rens-^ 
cdy  the  ills  which  had  settled  upon  the  nation*  In  the  i^inion 
of  the  Coixnniltee  to  whose  charge  the  subject  wase&tmsfedy 
the  lack  of  efficient  Protection  for  our  Home  Industry  was  the 
great  central  cause  of  all  the  suffering  of  the  land ;  and  a  bill 
was  acc<Mrdingly  reported,  revising  the  Tariff  of  181$,  and 
placing  American  Labor  in  a  fax  bi^er  and  mote  indspen* 
dent  position  than  it  had  ever  before  occupied.  The  tall  was 
PaotKCTLTB  in  all  its  features ;  and  as  such  received  the  un- 
qualified support  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  itschMnpion  through* 
out  the  earnest  and  powerful  debate  which  sin^ceeded  its  in- 
tfoduc^n*  Opposed  to  him  were  some  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  country,  actuated  by  different  motives,  basing,  their 
hostility  mainly  upon  local,  sectional  considerations,  and 
led  on  by  Hon,  Dakiel  W^stis,  thou,  as  be  has  always 
been  regarded  since,  one  of  the  most  fermudable  opponents  in 
debate  any  of  our  statesmen  have  ever  been  called  to  en- 
eonnter.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  delivered  on  the  30(h  * 
and  3lBt  of  March,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  nsost  lexical 
arguments  he  ever  delivered^  He  sacrificed  oolbing  to  elo- 
quent display ;  his  whole  efibrt  was  to  pcove,  by  demonstrav 
lion,  by  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  reasoning  and  by  all 
the  experience  of  nations,  the  policy,  the  absolute  necessiiy,  | 
of  a  Protective  System ;  and  then  to  enforce  hk  views  upon  ' 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  patricrtism,  and  by  appeals  to  every  gei^mcpi 
and  noble  impulse  which  could  have  weight  with  npr^t, 


flia^M-iiuBiid  aad  devvied  Mattisnett.  The  8|itoelsriwdii 
the  cloaest  aitentioii  ^  e?er]r  man  y^  wouM  otettrly  idee  ih^ 
gromids  on  ^kkih  all  of  tistiMal  independence  anA  procp^it^^ 
ftr  wbkii  We  can  reasonaUjr  hope,  most  be  based.  On  the 
Mth  of  April  the  bill  paised  the  House  by  a  vote  of  167  td 
102^  and  soon  lAer  became  a  law.  To  Mr.  Clay's  exertione 
Its  success  was  most  justly  attributed :  all  the  strength  of  the 
friends  of  the  system  was  centered  in  him ;  upon  his  Mould- 
ers fell  aU  the  ot)positioa  of  those  who  contested  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  with  a  fierceness  and  ability  seldom  equallefd  iti 
the  history  of  Congressional  debates.  But  he  met  every  as^ 
sailant  with  the  same  weapons  of  unanswerable  logic  and 
ittesistihle  eloquence :  the  sarcastic  abuse  of  RAiri)6Lnf  could 
not  move  or  entice  him  from  his  ground,  nor  the  strong  blows 
of  WsBStfiR  cause  liim  for  one  moment  to  swerve  fh>m  the 
great  principle  be  had  so  warmly  espoused.  Through  hit 
exertions  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the  Ahbricak  Ststbit 
was  established. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  jointly  wiOi  that  of  the 
National  Bank,  which  was  now  fast  restoring  order  and  health 
to  the  naticmal  currency,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was 
*  renewed,  as  is  that  of  Nature  by  the  dawn  of  Spring.  All 
her  great  inteiests  were  aroused  to  life ;  a  vigorous,  steady 
growth  was  induced ;  and  (he  happiness  of  prosperous  indus- 
try was  diffused  all  over  the  land.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
North  now  fbund  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods ;  laborers  ftilf 
employment  for  their  hands;  and  the  producing  classes  a 
brisk  market  for  their  surplus  proditce.  By  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  manufactured  goods  were  sooihaf- 
fotded  at  almost  as  low  a  cash  price  as  those  imported  fromf 
En^and,  while,  in  feet,  taking  into  consideration  the  en-^ 


hAnad  vdbm  of  the  feciMr'6  jproduets^ondthe  prcpfit  of  aiuw^ 
ktt  at  home,  e8tablt8iked.by  the  operation  of  the  Tariff,  they 
weie  hs  cheaper  to  the  eonsumer  than  Et^lkh  goods  had 
ever  been.  The  mannfaetiued  article  fell  in  the  course  of  a 
feir  years  to  ocie'-sixth  of  its  former  price  ;  the  ralue  of  labor 
inmeaKKl  ibarfidd ;  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  and  the 
staple  of  the  planter  increased,  in  worth,  fh>m  60  to  100  per 
cent.  The  home  markets  being  protected  from  the  floods  of 
foreign  goods,  the  cmrency  of  the  country  vas  kept  at  home, 
and  busmess  was  thus  saved  from  derangement  and  the  in^ 
dustry  of  the  people  from  prostratton.  The  South,  while  she 
ftHUid  a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  her  cotton  at  the  Nordi, 
received  in  return  manufactured  goods,  much  cheaper  than 
she  bad  ever  procui^d  them  from  abroad.  Land  slowly  but 
steadily  rose  in  value ;  domestic  commerce  increased  largely 
-in  amount ;  provision  was  made  for  the  speedy  extinction  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  seemed 
placed  upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation.  Such  wai 
the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1824,  as  shown  by  the  expe-«^ 
rif  nee  of  the  seven  years  following  its  establishment ;  and 
such  will  always  be  the  effect  produced  by  adequate  Protec- 
tion to  American  Industry,  if  at  the  same  time  the  currencjr 
of  the  country  rest  on  a  safe  and  healthful  basis. 

The  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  was 
made,  by  its  connection  with  the  subject  of  Slavery,  one  of 
the  most  violently  contested  questions  that  ever  agitated  Ae 
councils  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  Mr.  Clay  will  for  ever 
remain  assoekted  with  it,  from  his  efforts  to  allay  the  tempest 
which  it  aroused,  and  his  successful  exertions  toward  off  firom 
thye  Union  the  tenible  danger  which  impended  over  it.  A  bill 
hi^  been  iotroduped  into  Congress, jit  the  sesuon  of  1818*49^ 
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pnnriding  for  the  admission  of  Missouh,  on  condition  that  ail 
children  of  slaves,  bom  afiter  the  paptage  of  the  act,  should 
be  fiee,  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  thsl 
the  further  introduction  of  slavery  should  be  prohibited.  Af- 
ter a  long  and  ardent  debate,  the  bill,  with  the  condition,  ww 
passed  ^  but,  in  the  Senate,  the  condition  was  stricken  ovt. 
The  House  refused  to  recede,  and  thus  the  bill  was  defeated. 
The  excitement  in  Congress  now  infected  the  people,  and 
during  the  recess  the  only  topic  tl\at  engaged  general  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Union,  was  the  admission  of  Missouri. 
It  was  discussed,  and  resolved  upon,  by  State  Legislatures ; 
travelling  orators  spread  the  flame  and  fed  the  fire  already 
burning  with  portentous  fiiry ;  and  the  public  press  teemed 
with  violence  and  inflammation.  The  whole  North  arrayed 
itself  against  the  admission,  and  claimed  for  Congress  the 
right  to  forbid  the  introdnction  of  slavery  into  any  new  State. 
The  South  denied  this  right,  and  planted  themselves  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  in  this  state  of  public  feeling,  Congress  convened  in 
181^20,  and  the  discussion  was  renewed.  Mr.  Clay,  with 
all  his  power,  urged  the  admission,  on  the  ground  that  to 
Missouri  alone  belonged  the  subject  of  her  domestic  slavery; ' 
declaring  at  tlie  same  time,  that,  so  great  was  his  detestation 
of  the  system,  were  he  a  citizen  of  that  State,  he  would  never 
consent  to  a  State  Constitution  which  should  not  provide  for 
ite  extinction.  Above  all  things,  he  urged  conciliation  and 
compromise:  for  the  safety  of  the  Union  was  threatened, 
and  the  stability  of  this  he  deemed  of  pammount  importance. 
A  compromise,  through  his  exertions,  was  finally  eflSected  : 
Committees  of  Conference  were  appointed,  and  an  act  was 
passed,  authorizing  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  and  Stale 
Oovetument,  and  requiring  that  they  should  be  Republican, 
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4M  **M>tifepiBMmi»the  Getetitutum^the  UtutedAaiM.'' 
A- final -vole,  after  tliOie  pteKoiiQary  steps  shoqkl  have  been' 
4Aeli  by  the  State,  would  sttil  be  necessary  for  b^r  IbU  ad- 
aaiwon^  iiif  Jonei  i880,  tbe  people  of  the  State  proeieeded 
t«^fbrn&  a  OMsMotion)  and  Miserted  a  section,  providing  for 
4fee  ^exeiBBion  of  tree  negroes  from  tbe  State.''  The  State 
^owmment  Ihus'  went  into  opemtion,  in  seeure  confidence  of 
irer  speedy  admission  into' the  Union*  But  the  pnblic  press 
Ibntid  yet  groiuh}  fbr  a  renewal  of  the  contest :  the  original 
opponents  of  the  admission  of  Missonri,  protested  agfdnst' 
4fte  ptovision  for  the  exclusion  of  free  negroes  fiom  the 
Mate  as  a  violation  df  that  part  of  the  constitution  wMch 
gave  tb  e^ery  oiliaien  of  any  State  ibe  right  to  remove  to,  of 
afli;v«l  inj  evety  other  State*:  and  obedience  to  thisconsti* 
Cbtion  tbe  act  of  Congree^  proriding  for  tbe  admission  of  Mis- 
§om' had  madtf  imperative.  Oh  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tt^ied,  that  the  African  moe,  bond  or  ftiee,  wete  nfot  paKtiear 
to  our  pcflitieal  institutions,  and  that  flpee  negroes  were  not, 
Iharefbte,  ciHxens^  WHhin  tRe  meaning  of  the  Constitution: 
tfnd'fortheitnore,  tffat,  if  they  were^  the  provision  in  the  State 
Oknstitution  could  be  of  no'  fbrce — since  it  woufa)  be  repugn 
«M€  to,  and' overruled  by,  that  of  the  nation.  The  perilous 
Mifeit^ment  With  which  the  discus^n  of  this  qnedtion  was 
cgaln  defeNtted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  had  ne^or  been 
«qnaled  by  that  of  any  other  topic.  Mr.  Ci«at,  intending  to 
IteveCongmss,  hf  reason  of  emlk^rrassment  in  his  private  af- 
iMn,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  resigned  his  oflSce  as  Speak- 
er, and  did  not  resume  his  seat  in  the  House  until  the  middle  of 
fanuary,  ISSI,  when  the  discussion  was  at  its  height.  Being 
MIy  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  issue  to  which  the  existin^f 
aMe  of  affairs  was  tendmg,  and  deeming  no  exertions  too 
t^ettt  t»  eflbot  tbe  peaceable  settlement  of  tbe  questitmy  bf 
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which  alone  the  coDtinuanee  of  the  Vnvm  comM  he  i 
he  moved  the  reference  of  ihe  whole  snbjoel  to  a  So leel  OMm- 
mittee  of  thirteen.  The  proposition  paaKd,  and  on  the  1D& 
of  February,  as  Chaannan  of  that  Cctauniltee,  he  mad»  a& 
able  Report,  conclnding  with  aa  amendment  to  the  lesrtu* 
tion  before  the  House,  pioviding  for  the  immediate  admwmtt 
of  Missouri,  on  condition  that  she  diould  never  pass  any  Iiivo 
preventing^  any  description  of  persons,  ta&o  mere  cifastns  of 
any  other  State,  from  coming  into  her  territory;  and  requir- 
ing the  assent  of  the  Legislative  to  this  condition.  Though 
this  resolution  placed  the  whole  matter  upon  ground  to  which- 
neither  party  could  object,  it  still  left  ihe  main  question^ 
whether  free  negroes  were,  or  were  not,  citiaeas,  to  the  de^ 
cision  of  the  proper  tribunals.  Mr.  Clat  uiged  its  adoption^ 
on  the  12th,  when  it  came  before  the  Committee  of  th^ 
Whole,  by  strong  arguments  and  by  most  earnest  appeals  l» 
the  patrk^km  of  Congress.  In  committee,  i%  was  rejected^  b^ 
a  vote  of  73  to  64;  but,  in  the  House,  their  decision  was  over-* 
vuled,  and  the  resolution  passed  to  its  third  readmg,  when  % 
a  most  violent  and  bitter  debate  ensued^  and  it  was  lost  Iqr  a 
vote  of  83  to  80 ;  brought  about  by  the  dofection  of  Mr.  R4ir<* 
DOLixR,  who  voted  against  it  himself  and  procured  a  ohaogio 
of  one  or  two  other  votes,  expresriy  and  avowedly  on  the 
ground,  that  its  passage  would,  by  increasing  his  popularitf^^ 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Clav  to  the  Presidency  of  tha 
United  States.  The  next  day,  however,  a  re*considerati00 
was  canied ;  the  question  again  came  up,  and,  in  all  ita  fiema 
personality  and  party  bitterness,  the  debate  was  renewed^ 
Mr.  Clax  maintained  his  ground  with  d^nity  and  with  grcM 
seal.  AUhispotrers  of  argument  and  eloquent enliaalf  w«m 
exhausted  in  the  high  attempt  to  secure,  by  the  settlemoM 
of- the  question,  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  all  was  to  mf , 
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jpiirpoae:  the  refloluUon  again  was  lost.  The  situaiioii  iota 
which  this  final  rejectioii  of  all  attempts  at  pacification  thiew 
the  country,  seemed  at  once  to  alarm  even  the  most  head- 
vtrong  and  intemperate.  It  was  known  that  propositions  for 
ftepsj  which  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  had 
been  secretly  and  deliberately  made,  and  this  action  of  the 
House  seemed  to  afibrd  them  a  £Eur  hope  of  success.  A  deep 
consciousness  of  the  peril  which  thus  overhung  the  country 
dispiised  Congress  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clat^  who 
was  the  only  member  of  that  body  at  once  cool  and  power- 
ful enough  to  devise  any  adequate  expedient  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  her  dangerous  position.  After  allowing  this  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  and  alarm  to  acquire  sufiicient  strength 
and  permanence,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  resolution  simply 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  to  con- 
suit  with  a  like  conmiittee  from  the  Senate,  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  In  the 
House  the  motion  was  instantly  and  eagerly  passed,  by  a  vote 
of  103  to  55,  and  in  the  Senate  it  prevailed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  joint  committee  met,  and  with  great  unanimity 
followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  the  next  day,  reported 
a  resolution  precisely  like  the  one  before  rejected.  By  a  vote 
of  87  to  81  it  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  soon  concurred.  Thus  was  settled,  solely  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Clay,  one  of  the  most  portentous  disputes  ever 
known  in  our  history.  The  question  in  itself  was  calculated| 
more  than  any  other,  to  arouse  all  the  bitterness  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  members  of  Congress,  from  different  sections 
ojfthe  Union,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discussed  by 
the  fiictious  apd  unprincipled,  left  little  room  to  hope  for  an 
.amicable  adjustment*  At  no  time,  however,  did  Mr.  Ci.at 
diMpair  of  the  Republic,  or  relax  his  efforts  to  avert  firom  it  the 
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il^aiful  danger  which 'menaced  its  existence.  Bjr  per^Mittal 
and  private  entreaty,  as  well  as  hy  his  great  exertions  on  tfce 
ibor  of  Congress,  he  sought  to  restore  that  harmony  and  good 
will  without  which  he  saw  no  good  could  possibly  be  effe&ted. 
That  he  was  successful,  was  owing  to  the  pure  patriotisM  and 
the  commanding  ability  of  his  labors ;  and  for  this  one  act 
adonie,  were  it  the  only  one,  as  it  is  but  one  of  a  thousand^ 
by  which  his  long  public  career  has  been  illustrated,  he 
would  deserve  the  profoundest  gratitude  of  the  country  be  ai> 
successfully  labored  to  saVe. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress, without  opposition  ;  and  on  taking  his  seat,  upon  the 
drst  ballot  he  was  chosen  Speaker — receiving  139  votes,  while 
Hon.  P.  P.  Barjbour,  his  opponent,  received  but  42.  It  was 
at  this  session,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  revision  of 
the  Tariff  of  1816,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Protective 
System,  and  the  recognition  of  South  American  Ihdepen- 
dence,  both  measures,  in  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  Clay  had 
taken  a  prominent  and  most  efficient  part,  were  effected.  At 
this  session,  also,  was  discussed  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Webstkr,  and  urged  by  him  in  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
ever  pronounced  in  Congress,  providing  lor  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  Greece.  It  received  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Clay,  but  failed  of  success.  His  labors  at  this 
session,  though  most  arduous  and  perplexing,  had  been  de* 
liberately  chosen,  in  preference  to  higher  and  more  honored 
stations.  Although  between  himself  and  President  MovsoSy 
ikpon  many  important  questions,  a  serious  difference  of  opiii 
ion  existed,  he  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  a 
tmrte  bkmche  of  all  the  foreign  missions.  He  declined  all'tbete 
l^roffer^d  honors,  from  a  settled  conviction  that  he  cotil^i  U 
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MDpIojed  with  more  benefit  to  the  country)  wboee  eearyfiM 
iriis  his  highest  ambition^  in  her  halls  of  legislation. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1825  was  now  ut  band.  A^ 
early  as  1822  preferences  had  beep  avowed  for  particular  can- 
didates in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  States  had  fonnally  nomiimted  Mr.  Cjlay  tat 
that  high  office,  and  the  names  of  Messrs.  John  Qujkcy  ^^n- 
AH8,  Andkew  Jackson,  and  W.  H.  Crawfoed,  were  be^ofe 
the  public  as  his  competitors.  The  canvass  was  conducted 
with  great  earnestness,  and  towards  the  close  oi  December, 
1824,  it  was  well  understood  that  there  was  no  choice  by  the 
people,  and  that  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford,  were  the 
candidates  returned  to  the  House  by  the  Electoral  Colleges. 
Into  the  intrigues,  by  which  Mr.  Clat  wasexcluded^had  vfe 
the  desire,  we  have  not  the  space,  to  enter.  It  k  a  fact,  ap 
undeniable  as  it  is  lamentable,  that  the  highest,  as  well  9$ 
«he  lowest  offices,  theoretically  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  ax|i 
often  made  the  prizes  of  dexterous  political  gamblen^,  whose 
lack  of  principle,  and  ability  for  intrigue,  are  the  instruments 
of  their  selfishness  and  ambition.  It  has  been  said,  that  by 
corrupt  bribery  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York,  which  ww 
confessedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  secured  to  Mr.  Craw*- 
FORD ;  and  the  bearing  of  facts  known  to  exist,  tends  to  es* 
tablish  the  truth  of  the  charge.  The  result  of  the  el^ctMm 
was,  that  General  Jackson  received  99  votes,  Mr.  Adams  84,^ 
and  Mr.  Crawford  41 :  the  choice  of  course  devolved  upm 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  as  a  member  of  th^ 
House  whose  vote  would  in  effect  decide  the  question,  Afr.. 
Clat  was,  placed  in  a  delicate  and  responsible  position.  Ha 
wa^  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  the  three,  who  bad  b^im 
his  rivals^  should  be  .elected.     To  bis  peci^op^  fm^i^  i||j|t 
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piefereBce  had  long  been  known.  To  the  whole  Congret 
rional  Delegation  from  Kentucky,  and  to  many  eminent  citi,. 
zens  of  that  State,  he  had  months  before  avowed  it.  But 
obvious  propriety  prevented  his  proclamiing  it  in  public  ;  and 
he  accordingly  maintained  a  decorous  silence  upon  the  sub* 
ject.  Of  this  his  enemies  sought  to  take  advantage,  either 
by  force  to  drive  him  into  their  support,  or,  by  crushing  and 
destroying  him,  to  revenge  themselves  for  his  opposition. 
The  device  was  eminently  worthy  the  men  in  whose  hearts 
it  was  formed ;  and  none  but  those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  in  its  full  extent,  will  hesitate  to  re- 
gard, as  a  strange  and  seldom  recurring  epoch,  that  age  which 
could  give  birth  at  once  to  malevolence  sufficiently  intensD 
to  devise,  and  wickedness  base  enough  to  execute,  so  foul  a  plot. 
A  letter,  now  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy^ 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  a  member  of  Congress,  stating,  without  reserve  or  quali- 
fication, that  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  offering  to  him  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  for  his  aid 
in  electing  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  they  had  been  instantly  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Clat  instantly  denied  the  charge,  in  most 
pointed  and  indignant  terms ;  and  his  Card  was  answered  by 
a  Mr.  Oeoege  Keemer,  member  of  the  House  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  afterwards  proved  to'have  been  the  pliant 
tool  of  his  employers,  and  who  avowed  himself  the  author 
of  the  letter  and  declared  that  he  stood  ready  to  prove  the 
aIIegationS|  Mr.  Clay  demanded  of  the  House  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  before  whom  Mr.  Kbemer  might  be  heard,  and 
where  he  could  meet  any  accusation  that  any  man  might 
leake.  The  committee  was  granted,  and  on  the  6th  of  Feb 
niary,  1835,  it  was  appointed  by  ballot — ^not  a  single  membei 
a  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay.    Bat  the  malignant  pur 
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pbflM  of  the  conspirators  had  been  answeied*  They  had  laM^ 
a  fonndation  for  a  superstructure  of  calumny  before  which^ 
they  flattered  themselves,  no  purity  or  integrity  oould  stand. . 
To  prosecute  the  matter  further,  and  especially  to  proseoula 
it  with  a  sincere  desire  to  evolve  the  troth,  would  not  only 
defeat  their  main  object,  but  prove  dangerous  to  themselves ;:. 
as  it  might  result  in  one  of  thoee  dUastrophet  by  which,  some-' 
times,  the 
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They  had  done  enough,  they  thought,  if  anything  could  do 
it,  to  drive  Mr.  Clat  into  the  support  of  General  Ja€KSOh$ 
and  here,  for  the  present,  they  sov^t  to  let  the  matter  lest^ 
The  committee,  therefore,  made  report  that  Mr.  Kbsmer  de- 
elined  to  appear  before  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  aflfair 
was  one  over  which  the  House  had  no  control ;  and  they,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  knew  no  reason  why  they  shoidd  ex- 
ercise their  power  of  compelling  testimony :  they  dierefora 
chose  to  let  the  matter  A'op.  It  is  dfficnlt  to  detect,  by  tli6 
most  subtle  analysis  of  the  human  character,  any  base  feeling 
which  did  not  evidently  enter  into  this  conspiracy.  Bfr. 
KkfiKER  Was  a  man  too  utterly  weak  to  be  bold  and  consist 
tent,  even  in  wickedness ;  and  it  required  all  the  strategy  of 
Mb  employers  to  prevent  his  prematurely  exploding  the  wholo 
affiuT.  He  frequently  declared  his  determination  to  ofibr  an 
explanation  and  apology  to  Mr.  Clat  ;  and  had  gone  so  Uk 
as  to  draw  up  a  paper  for  this  purpose,  which  was  submiUed 
to  him.  Re  replied,  however,  that  the  affiur  had  passed 
from  his  control  into  that  of  the  House  :  and  Mr.  Kunaem'a 
/Heiub  took  care  that  his  attempts  to  break  ftom  (he  toik 
Iheyhad  woven  around  him,  should  not  be  iepeated»    Thus 
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^jnMltedr  iMted :  and  the  Hoosp  w^i"  called  u|tOB  to  cha^fm 
a  jBraaideat.  Tliail  Mn  Ci^y  woqld,  TOie  for  Gjeiu  Ja^t 
jKifc  pptffithptjMidiijig  tbe  attempt  to  di:agoon  biminlo  hu  ami* 
pt|t>  no  Doe  w&o  reioeiabered  the  iqapiier  m  w]piidti  be  h/^ 
j^aigMd  his  conduct  in  the  Semmole  camfiaiepri^  apd  j^he 
gUj^mds  OQ  wJikb  h£  had  then  based  his  violent  eesmrat^ 
tanldigr  w&  nuv^ent  i^iitkipatB.  He  had  jrq^atedly  4ocbyr-; 
ed)  that  in  no  case,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  would  bi^  4^ 
it.  General  Jackson  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  friend,  Gen.  CmisLj  did  not  expect  it ;  and  had  he  done 
80,  he  would  not  only  have  incurred  the  contempt  of  every 
man  of  lovei^y  pa^y,  but,  as  he  himself  has  said,  he  ivoidd 
«M0t  iriahly  have  deserved  it«  ikfr.  CnAWVonn.  he  did  jaot 
choose  tP  jBuppoit,  for  the  simple  reaaon,  that,  as  he  had  mu 
igSfii  himfifAfy  by  a  personal  visit,  his  health  a«d  phyaii^ 
abttiitias  yim^  not  otwapetent  to  the  di^ch^Ego  of  the  ardufiiio 
4ut,i?s  of  tbe  oftoe^  He  had  been  a  paralytic  f^  more^tlmi 
two  years,  and  therefoce  seemed  out  of  t)ie  question  v^ 
Mr.  (h4x.  Of  oouiiBe,  then,  he  must  vate  fi^r  Mr.  Aaaio^ 
against  whoqi)  moceover,  he  could  have  no  possible  ol;|9pr 
tiAn.  He  had  loo^  known  him  as  a  statesman  of  rare  abi^ 
Mid  of  findoubted  integrity  ^  a^d  upon  only  aaii^le  ppint^--* 
Ihat  involved  in  their  joint  discussions  at  Ghent,— -had  a^if 
^iftrence  of  opinion  arisen  between  them.  He  knew  kif% 
litsO)  as  the  unwavering  friend  of  the  qrstom  of  Protection 
und  of  Jntemal  Improvement :  and  both  the  others  he  lomr 
^be  hostile  to  those  great  measures^  public  polM>y»  Be 
^jsccordingly  gave  his  vote  for  Mr.  Ajdaxs,  who  was  ele^ie^^ 
Midy  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  in  upholding  his  prifl^lo% 
Mid  in  alter  sconi  of  the  attempts  which  had  beep  madelp 
*tiirify  him  fnom  tb^dL  course^  he  forthiRrith.aooeiitod  th#  offfe 


Thuf  failed  ia  their  fpriac^pal  puqiose,  the  .enemies  of  Mr* 
CLAT^dreafled  themflelTes,  with  redoubled  malignity,  to  the 
moA  of  leveoge*  Though  they  had  not  been  able  to  driye 
h^  into  the  aiupport  of  General  Jackson,  of  to  terrify  hiip 
jfi^podim  active  participation  in  the  administration  of  Pceair 
dmt  AifkAW^;ibej  still  deemed  themselves  aufficieptly  pow- 
«ffiil  lo  bbuBt  h|i  namc^,  and  to  cast  a  stain  upon  his  honor^ 
which  years  could  not  eflace.  They  felt,  too,  his  power  as 
an  opp<Hient :  and  they  despaired  of  destroying  the  adiiiinis* 
IsatJQiir-^which  was  now  their  cherished  purpose — ^uoless  they 
cffuldftrst  ruiahim,  its  strong  defence.  General  Jacksoit,  who 
.ffaS'Oven  then  considered  by  the  opposition  their  ct^did^tp 
j^then^xt election,  knew  too  well  the  estimation  in  which 
4lja  public  services  were  held  by  Mr,  Clat,  to  hopeJor  a  nxo- 
ipent  that  he  .couhl  ever  be  brought  to  his  support.  With 
.flJU^9i^.9  therefore,  he  pL^ed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  foul 
(Opew,  who  made  it  their  business  jto  vilify  and  jdefaxne  the 
olyect  of  their  hate  and  dread.  Very  soon  after  the  electioij^ 
^  bqgan  to  assert,  in  private  circles,  that  he  might  have  had 
,the  support  of  Mr.  Clay^  if  he  would  have  consented  to^p 
>  l)ipi  the  Secretarjrship*  Presently  the  insinuations,  whifh 
In^  been  clandefftinely  made,  assumed  a  mpre  j(angibl^ 
4}wtpa«  On  the  8th  of  March,  1835,  a  letter  was  publisb/94» 
ipajtten  by  a  Mr«  JtorsBLT^  purporting  to  ^te  the  iiub^tai^e^ 
^9f  ^i^X^rsaUon  held  by  the  writer  with  Gen.  JAcnpv^at  hv^ 
^ffpi.hiHiiej  ip  which  the  la^er  ^istiiuE^aiad,  t^  theJriinH^ 
,llf]Mr«C^T  h«d  made  ^o  himi  fn^JioiUy,  th^  off^of  ttfim 
jnam^-^  ^«»4i|iwt  t|w*,hc  flbpul^  ,BOt  ii?oi^t«nfe  1^ 
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ground  needed,  bj  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Clat,  for  more  than 
tiro  years  of  industrious  slander.  At  the  end  of  that  time^ 
howeyer,  they  felt  the  need  of  a  reinforcement,  and  prevailed 
upon  General  Jackson  himself  to  lend  confirmation,  over  his 
own  name,  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  In  the  form  of  a 
reply,  dated  June  6th,  1827,  he  directly  charged  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay  with  having  made  the  alledged  proposition^ 
through  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress ;  and  accompa* 
nied  his  allegation  with  insinuations  that  the  offer  was  made 
by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  proceeded  at  some  lengdi 
to  detail  the  reply  he  gave,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  be- 
fore he  would  accept  the  offer,  ^'  he  would  see  the  earth  open 
and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  friends,  and  himself  with 
them,"  which  was  beyond  doubt  literally  true ;  as  the  oflbr 
never  would  have  been  mad^,  even  to  save  him  .from  so  dire 
an  emergency.  Mr.  Clay  immediately  demanded  the  name 
of  the  <<  distinguished  member  of  Congress,"  through  whom 
the  overtures  had  been  made,  and  received  from  Oen.  Jacx-^ 
80N  the  name  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania*  Thus  pub* 
licly  called  upon,  Mr.  Buchanan,  although  a  personal  and 
political  friend  of  Cren.  Jackson,  did  not  hesitate  flatly  to  con- 
tradict the  statement.  He  denied  having  made  any  sueh 
offer,  and  said  that  in  the  only  conversation  he  ever  had  with 
Gen.  Jackson  on  the  subject  of  retaining  Mr.  Adamb  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  <<  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  the 
General  believed,  or  suspected,  he  came  on  behalf  itf  Mn 
Clay  or  of  his  friends."  Thus  the  assertion  of  Jackson  was 
<  not  only  left  unsupported,  but  shown,  by  his  own  witness^ 
to  be  a  naked  fidsehood :  but  it  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
man,  and  still  carried  with  it  some  degpree  of  we^t.  En* 
forced  as  it  was  by  the  whole  opposition  press  in  the  Union, 
which  circulated  the  chaqfs  and  oftentimes  poiposely  sdp* 
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preflsed  the  disproval,  it  produced  in  the  public  mind  a  deep 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Clav,  which  years  were  not  able  ta 
uproot.  In  January,  1828,  Mr.  Clat  published,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, a  full  examination  of  the  slanderons  cha^^es,  and 
brought  forward  an  irresistible  array  of  evidence,  that  he  had, 
long  before  the  alledged  offer  was  said  to  have  been  made, 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  in  no  case  to  vote  for 
Gen.  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  but  to  cast  his  vote  for  Mr. 
Adams.  By  all  men  of  honesty  and  candor,  it  was  deemed  a 
triumphant  vindication ;  and  even  those  who  allowed  them- 
selves still  to  cherish  a  suspicion  against  Mr.  Clay,  were  de- 
prived of  their  only  show  of  evidence,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. ' 
Beverlky,  in  1841,  explicitly  admitting  that,  for  the  tale  ojf 
a  conversation  with  Gen.  Jackson,  concerning  the  alledged 
overture,  to  which  he  had  first  given  currency,  in  his  pub- 
lished letter  of  1^6,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  truth. 

This  wretched  calnnmy  has  now  had  its  day.  Sustained| 
as  for  many  years  it.  was,  by  the  testimony  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  country,  it  has  had  great  influ- 
ence with  those  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  operate.  For 
many  years  it  has  seriously  injured  the  political  reputation 
of  Mr.  CiAY,  and  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  good  degree 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  disproved  so  clearly,  that  few  men  will  now  risk 
their  reputation  for  sanity  so  far  as  to  profess  in  it  a  particle 
of  belief.  President  Adams  has  declared  it  to  be  totally  uH* 
founded,  and  every  shad6w  of  proof  by  which  it  was  songhi 
to  be  sustained,  has  been  swept  awaty  for  ever.  Many  of  tl» 
men  who  were  foremost  in  gitittg  it  weight  yet  live — somb 
ttiH  in  ibe  puUie  councils,  and  others  in  the  i^ttrement  of 
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priTate  life.  Il  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  portum  of  thenr  pob ' 
fie  career  lives  fresh  in  their  recollection :  and  that  it  rGcelYOa 
from  their  consciences  the  reward  it  so  richly  meri^r. 

The  opposition  which  the  admilnistration  of  President  Axh 
Aifs  encountered,  was,  perhaps,  more  fierce  and  unprincipled 
than  has  been  urged  against  any  other  in  our  history.    Fore- 
most among  its  assiiilants,  as  he  had  always  been  of  Mr. 
Clat,  was  Mr.  Randolph,  the  frequency  qnd  character  of 
whose  attacks  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark.    The  cal- 
uj^nj  breathed  agamst  the  object  of  his  hate^  was  precisely 
to  )iis  taste ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  to  it  all  pps- 
^ble  bitterness.    Holding  a  seat  in  Congress,  he  had  aft* 
jvorable, opportunity,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clat — ^whom  he 
fi^ared  as  well  as  hated — to  repeat  his  coarse  libels;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.    He  wam 
accustomed  to  introduce  into  almost  every  one  of  his  frequent 
and  desultory  harangues,  abuse  of  Mr.  CtAT,  as  bitter  and 
personally  offensive  as  his  genhis,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
W«rk,  could  devise.    The  chaige  of  corruption,  which  had 
be^H  so  jzealously  hinted,  furnished  hhn  food  for  unlimited 
declamation ;  and  on  one  occasion,  which  we  note  as  aq^- 
,c]men  of  h^  usual  tone  of  remark,  he  denounced  the  firiend- 
j?hip  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Clat,  as  a  <^  coalition  of  BlilBUl 
^d  Black  Qeoige,"  a  ^^combim^tion  of  the  Puritan  with  the 
Jgthtc)^.''    It  isnot  at  all  Buxptm^  tli^et  language  like  this 
.||h^p9iljd  hate  Jitung  the  object  of  it  to  the  wmi  deadly  leseiMr 
jfg^i^    Jt  lesutjled  in  a  duel,  in  which  neither  pc^y  wfuseviMi 
ilKjQfWdad.    This  actof  Mr.  Clay  oalla  for  no  special  com- 
^pf..    The  principle  of  dueling  is  geneially  iind^stAoA, 
4||ttilgh,  nofbrtuiialely,  n#  so  generally  aondemned.    It  is 
itlvi.«)tm90  ptMm  ^gnight  Koiiid  to  feel,  mpst^e^ply^  ^u  kfffih 


filtimt  upon'  its  iiftegritf^  and  to  count  any  aacridce^  thai  of^ 
life  itself,  as  a  slight  price  for  its  vindication.  This  feeling, 
instinctive  in  every  breast  is  an  exalted  tribute  to  the  dignity 
ef  virtue,  most  honorable  to  the  character  of  man.  Amid  all 
his  weaknete  and  his  sin,  it  proves  more  clearly  than  reason- 
ing could  do  it,  the  existence  within  him  of  a  high  ideal  of 
integrity  and  truth.    The  feeling  of  insult  springs  from  Honor^. 

'*lh%  floesi  fieote 
Of  JmtnoB  wbicK  dm  httMsn  waimi  oMr  ftu^.** 


The  desire  to  revenge  it>  has  its  souroe  in  malignant  |«ii* 
non,  the  curse  of  human  nature,  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  depr^ir^ 
ed  Will.  Religion,  Morality  and  the  highest  Pcudence  alili^' 
condemn  it;  and  yet  oftentimes  men  of  the  peatesl  vifitii^' 
fcll  into  this  lowest  vice.  "  Condemned,  as  it  must  be,"  sftjniP 
Mr.  Clay,  <<  by  the  judgement  and  philosophy,  to  say  nolhiag^^ 
of  the  religion  of  every  thinking  man,  dueling  is  an  aflSttir 
of  feeling,  about  which  we  cannot,  although  we  should,  iea«? 
son.  The  true  corrective  will  be  found,  when  all  shall  unite; 
as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  iNrovcription.''  TUb 
SQunds  like  the  plea  of  weakness-— unworthy  a  man  of  priii'- 
cifde  and  strength.  There  are  men  who  find  no  insuperaUe' 
difficulty  in  reasoning  upon  their  feelings,  and  in  obejnny- 
the  dictates  of  judgement  and  of  conscience.  They  are  men 
of  h^her  courage  than  the  duelist :  for  they  fiice  nsi  the' 
weapon  of  an  antagonist,  but  the  fierceness  of  their  paMOM 
and  the  scorn  of  society.  We  deem  it,  then^  a  mark  of 
weakness  in  Mr.  Duly  to  haire  Idught  with  RAiinouii;  tan 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  a  weakness  firom  whieh  few  nm 
in  any  age  have  been  exempt. 

The  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  were  disobvf ed  bf  Mf# 
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CtAT  Willi  the  same  diBliiiguiflhed  ability^  which  had  marl(iad 
all  his  public  life.  His  health  waa  very  delicate^  and  on  thia 
account  alone  he  at  one  time  intended  to  resign,  j 

He  kept  his  seat,  however,  and  with  wonderful  labor  and 
industry  discharged  its  offices  with  the  behest  honor  to  the 
country  he  served.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
his  position  afforded,  to  carry  out  still  more  fully  the  designs 
he  had  long  cherished  with  regard  to  the  independence  and 
prosperity  of  the  South  American  Republics.  The  powers 
of  Europe  had  evinced  a  disposition  hostile  to  these  govern- 
ments ;  and  as  a  step  of  self-protection,  they  had  invited  a 
Congress  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  Mexico,  Colom- 
Ua  and  Central  America ;  and  sought  also  an  association  with 
tiie  United  States.  Although  the  intentions  of  the  proposed 
Congress  were  not  satisfactorily  explained,  our  government 
thought  it  impolitic  to  refuse  ;  and  Hon.  John  Sergeant  and 
lUcHAan  C«  AvDfinsoN,  were  appointed  Commissioners.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  however,  to  give  them  very  minute 
instructions  as  to  their  duties  and  the  general  principles  upon 
which  all  their  acts  were  to  be  based.  The  preparation  of 
this  document  was  committed  to  Mr.  Clay  :  and,  in  every 
respect,  it  is  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  his  great 
ability,  and  of  the  true  republican  spirit  which  has  always 
guided  his  public  conduct.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  phi- 
lanthropic design,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
among  the  roost  important  state  papers  in  the  arcfhives  of 
the  country,  to  our  minister  at  Russia,  urging  the  Emperor  to* 
use  all  his  influence  towaiitt  putting  a  period  to  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  and  indirectly  ask- 
ijo^  his  friendly  interference  in  behalf  of  Greece,  then  strug- 
gling to  break  from  Turkish  tyranny.    Both  these  worthy 


wane  sue^eaifully  accomfplitbed.  The  Russian 
mimster  at  the  Court  of  Spain  was  instructed  to  use  his  best 
exertkms  to  effect  a  pacification  between  that  nation  and  her 
lolimies,  and  it  was  not  lon^  before  their  full  independence 
I  acknowledged  by  the  mother  country. 


It  is  saidy  that  during  the  official  term  of  Mr.  Cjuay^  agrea- 
iar  number  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  concluded 
at  Washington  than  bad  ever  before  been  made  at  that  capi- 
tal. Instead  of  sending  ministers  abroad  to  treat  with  other 
natkuM^  the  strength  and  dignity  with  which  the  duties  of  th^ 
Secretaryship  were  di^harg^d,  drew  to  the  seat  of  our  owi^ 
government  those  with  whom  relations  of  amity  were  to  be 
establidied.  Hk  ability  in  conducting  these  negociationa 
had  been  fully  proved  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent :  and  the  easy.grace  mingled  with  the  most  perfect 
dignity,  by  which  all  his  official  intercourse  with  others  was. 
marked,  commanded,  as  it  received,  the  unbounded  admira* 
tien  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  We  have  no^ 
q^ace,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  examine  the  character  of  the- 
▼arious  treaties  which  were  concluded  under  his  auspices* 
They  relate  mainly  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  are 
marked  by  the  zeal  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  rights  and 
by  the  earnestness  and  enlightened  liberality  with  which  he 
sought  to  establish  among  all  commercial  nations,  the  system 
of  perfect  reciprocity.  He  believed  that,  in  respect  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  United  States  had  reached  a 
position,  where  they  could  safely  and  profitably  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  that,  unlike 
our  manufactures,  which  were  in  their  infency,  to  our  com* 
mercial  interests  might  well  -be  allowed  the  utmost  fteedom^ 
The  principle  had  been  mutually  adopted  in  the  London 


treaty  of  commerce  of  IStS,  that  tjhq  merebaut  ret^eU-tifWi^^ 
two  countries,  with  tl^eir  cargoes,  should  be  Teceiv^  4ii€o<  : 
each  others  ports  on  terms  of  entire  equality ;  but  a^tipula-,  . 
tion  was  annexed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries  cAimiM 
only  import  the  productions  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Clat 
sought  to  abolish  this  restriction;  and  in  the  treaties  whiqh. 
he  concluded  with  the   South  American  Republics'  it  was  . 
successfully  aecompUshed :  so  that  whatever  an  Atilericaif 
Vessel  can  import,  may,  without  referelfice  to  its  place  of  . 
jfrowth  or  manufecture;  be  imported  by  the  vessels  of  tJit% 
party  with  whom  vre  contract.     The  principle  <^f  these  ti^a-    ^ 
tfes  is  belietcd  to  be  essentially  sound,  and  although  it  hw    _ 
been  severely  censured  by  eniinent  statesmen,  an'd  esp^iiiK 
ly  by  Mr.  Websteh  in  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall>  in  BostDif^ 
on  the  30th  of  September  184S,  no  facts  have  been  submit* 
tied  sufficient  to  disprove  it,  or  to  excite  distrust  of  its  sound 
economy.     It  was  likewise  opposed   by  Great  Britain,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  selfish  legislation  by  whieb  sbe 
Has  always  sought  to  maintain  her    maritime  supremaey* 
She  declined  its  acceptance,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Glay,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  OALLArm. 

The  canvass  for  the  Presidential  contest  of  1838,  vtas  com- 
menced immediatel}'^  after  the  inau^ration  of  President 
Adams,  by  the  friends  of  General  Jagksok.  His  militafey 
feme — founded  solely  upon  the  brilliant  victory  of  New  Or- 
leans, had  been  found  so  available  in  a  popular  struggle?, 
as  to  make  it  at  once  evident  that  upon  him  all  the  pow^f 
of  the  opposition  would  unite.  The  administration  was  ««•- 
•ailed,  by  a  concerted  movemcivt  from  crery  part  of  the  coM^ 
try,  with  a  reckless  violence  seHora  equalled,  and  with  a^  ffi»- 
legard  of  fairness  and  truth,  which  could  not  possibly  hid  0itr«^ 
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paaed.    The  grossest  charges  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion were  framed  and  industriously  circulated  ;  opprobrious 
party  epithets  were  coined  or  revived,  and  all  the  enginery  of 
political  warfare  was  brought  into  active  requisition.    It  was 
foreseen,  at  an  early  day,  that  Mr.  Adams  could  not  be  re 
elected.  Popular  prejudice — the  most  formidable,  because  the 
least  tangible,  opponent  a  public  man  has  to  encounter--<-had 
been  aroused  against  him ;  and  it  was  seen  that,  ^^  though  pure 
as  the  angels  of  Heaven,"  his  administration  was  destined -to 
be  destroyed.     The  election  was  held  in  the  autumn  of  1828, 
and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.     The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  had  been  marked 
by  a  political  purity  and  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.     In  his  distribution  of  official  patronage,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, he  had  scrupulously  rejected  all  party  or  personal  con . 
fliderations :  he  dismissed  no  man  for  his  political  opinions, 
but  allowed  the  opposition  a  full  share  in  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  government.     Every  department  had 
been  conducted  with  the  strictest  economy.     In  all  our  for 
eign  relations,  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  nation  had  been 
preserved  unimpaired ;  our  commercial  interests  had  been  ex- 
tended, and  in  all  our  domestic  affairs  the  most  sedulous  regard 
had  been  manifested  to  the  good  of  the  nation.    But  never 
was  virtue  any  security  against  calumny  and  detraction.    The 
itonh  which  assailed  the  President  had  its  birth  in  the  foul* 
ness  of  the   political  atmosphere,  and  its  fury  proved  too 
potent  for  resistance.    Well  is  it  for  the  deserving  and  die 
good,  that  posterity  cannot  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion.   By  its  own  nature  a  lie  must  perish,  while  political 
purity,  like  mora!  truth,  receives  heightened  lustre  from  the 

19 
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lapse  of  yeaiB.  Even  the  eyca  of  the  present  generation  look 
back  upon  the  administration  of  President  Adams  with  sad- 
ness and  regret;  for  they  behold  integrity  now  lost,  and  higfh 
worth  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  selfish  and  the  bass. 
Well  was  it  said,  by  one  of  the  elder  Poeto, 

*'  What  War  leaTes  aeariesB,  Calaumy  confoande ; 
Tradi  lies  entrapped,  where  Canniag  finds  no  bar.'* 

In  March*  1829,  General  Jacksoh  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  Presidential  office.  On  the  day  previous  to  his  inaug- 
uration, Mr.  Clat  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of  his  friends^ 
that  he  should  receive  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner.. 
In  reply  to  a  complimentary  toast,  he  made  a  brief  and  eIo< 
quent  speech,  in  which  he  submitted  his  public  conduct  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country,  and  spoke,  frankly  and  cour- 
teously,  of  the  citizen  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation.  The  terms  in  which  he  predicted  the 
disastrous  results  of  that  election,  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion :  no  considerate  man  will  fail  to  observe  the  exactness 
with  which  they  have  been  justified  and  fulfilled  by  subse- 
quent events.  On  his  journey  to  his  home,  in  Kentucky,  he 
received  everywhere  the  most  marked  testimonials  of  public 
honor  and  approbation.  At  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  and  at 
Wheeling,  he  received  magnificent  complimentary  festivals, 
and  frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  vindicated  his 
public  conduct  in  extended  remarks  on  both  occasions.  He 
was  received  at  Lexington  with  all  the  honors  of  a  triumphal 
entry ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the  same  manifestations  of 
popular  regard  and  aflfection  waited  upon  his  steps. 

In  th«  autumn  of  1831,  after  a  retirement  of  about  iw 
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yeaiSy  flpentia  ptoAmMUklpnmiHs,  lb.  CitATwaste-eleeted 
by  ibe  Legislatiive  of  Keatacky  to  the  Senate  of  tke  United 
States :  and,  at  idx>ot  Aie  same  time  be  was  nommaled  Jar 
tiie  Pi^esadenejr  at  the  next  eIeeti<Hiy  in  opposition  to  Geneln^ 
Jacksoit,  by  a  National  Convendon  held  at  Baltimore.  Tbe 
administrntion  bad  at  that  time  laid  the  fomidaimi  of 
a  strong  but  blind  papniarity — Cbe  natural  result  of  bold  and 
vigofous  meastties)  unfimnded  thotq^b  they  were  upon  a  sin- 
gle principle  of  sound  political  economy ;  and  most  inimiealy 
as  subsequent  events  have  proved  diem  to  be,  to  the  best  and 
most  vital  interests  of  the  country.  A  ruthless  proscription 
of  political  opponents,  was  among  die  first  official  acts  of 
General  Jackson:  the  Executive  patroni^  was  made  an 
engine  of  party  warfiue ;  and  thtn  was  planted  the  root  of 
political  depravity,  which  has  since  iprung  into  such  ^  foul 
flowering,"  and  overqpfead  the  nation  with  its  deadly  shadow 
The  power  of  the  President  had  become,  in  Congress,  ahnosl 
lesisdess.  The  majority  were  but  die  obedient  servants  of 
his  will ;  and  while  in  theory  he  avowed  himself  a  co-ordimOe 
branch,  in  practice  he  proved  the  controlling  head,  of  di» 
kgislative  department  of  the  government.  At  the  time  of' 
Mr.  Clay's  entry  upon  his  Senatorial  duties,  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  was  again  engrossing  the  aittention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  nation.  The  Presidei^  was  an  insidious  opponent  of 
the  PMtective  system,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  secure  its 
abandomnent.  Leading,  as  hp  did,  the  leg^lation  of  Con* 
gross,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  his  eflforts  would 
prove  successful.  But  a  more  instant  danger  impended  from 
the  growing  discontent  of  the  South.  Their  staple  was  cot- 
taiy  fyt  which  they  had,  up  to  that  thne,  foimd  their  primri-a 
pal  iBborfcet  in  Efaghnd ;  and  they  were  ind%tiant  at  the  imt- 
posMott  of  duties  n)pon  the  cotton  stuflSr  tbey  nscehed  m  n^ 
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tarn.  The  tariff,  they  alledged,  operated  agaiii0l  their  peeiiliar 
interest,  and  they  avowed  an  intention  to  resist  its  injanetions, 
unless  it  was  modified  in  accordance  with  their  views.  Though 
willing  to  make  all  reasonable  sacrifices  for  the  peace  and 
'wel&re  of  every  portion  of  his  country,  Mr.  Clat  could  not 
^consent  to  the  surrender  of  the  Protective  policy ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1832,  he  introduced  a  resolution,  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  articles  except  silks  and 
wines,  which  did  not  come  into  competition  with  similar  arti- 
cles produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  He  sus- 
tained his  resolution  in  an  eloquent  speech,  firmly  upholding 
the  policy  of  Protection,  and  justifying  the  concessions  he 
felt  disposed  to  make  to  the  demands  of  the  South.  In  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Hatne,  of  South  Carolina,  who  replied  to  his 
speech,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  great  defence  of  the  Ameri- 
can System,  against  the  British  Colonial  System ;  in  which, 
by  the  soundest  argument,  as  well  as  by  the  most  abundant 
historical  evidence,  be  sustained,  against  the  advocates  of 
Free  Trade,  the  doctrines  he  had  always  and  with  so  much 
earnestness,  upheld  and  defended.  It  was  continued  through 
several  days,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  full  and  conclusive 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Protective  System  to  which  easy 
reference  can  now  be  made.  On  the  13th  of  March,  Mr* 
DzcKEESON,  from  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  reported 
a  bill,  conformed  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution. 
It  was  discussed  with  great  animation,  and  finally  became  a 
law  in  July,  1832. 

This  bill  did  not  satisfy  the  South.    It  preserved  all  the 
essential  features  of  the  Protective  System,  and  it  was  against 
€bis  that  their  hate  was  enlisted.    They  declared  their  deter 
miBation  to  disregard  the  law,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of 
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•very  State,  at  its  pteasure,  to  render  null  and  void  any  act 
of  the  Federal  Coi^ess;  (South  Carolina  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  this  moyement  of  disunion,  and  on  the  19th  of 
NoTember,  1833,  a  State  Convention  assembled  at  Columbia 
to  deliberate  up<m  the  aspect  of  affairs.  An  oidinance  was 
passed  on  the  14th,  declaring  the  tariff  laws  unconstitutional 
and  utterly  null  and  void.  The  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tioii  were  soon  after  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  an  oath 
act  was  passed,  requiring  every  officer  of  the  State,  civil  or 
military,  solemnly  to  swear  that  he  would  <^  well  and  truly 
obey^  execute  add  enforce  the  ordinance  to  nullify  certain 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'^  Provision  was 
made  for  armed  resistance  to  all  attempts  to  enforce  these 
laws;  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Southern  States  was  soli- 
cited ;  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  alliance  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  invited ;  and  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
self-government  throughout  the  world  began  to  rejoice  at  the 
expected  dissolution  of  the  American  Union.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  President  Jackson,  denouncing  the  doc- 
trines of  Nullification,  and  declaring  that  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  Union  should  be  used  to  crush  armed  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  A  counter  proclamation 
firom  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  followed,  exhorting  the 
citisens  of  that  State  to  disregard  utterly  the  threats  of  the 
President,  and  to  prepare  for  resistance  by  force  to  the  ob- 
noxious laws. 

Thus  was  civilwar  threatened,  and  the  existence  of  the 
CTnimn  menaced.  Upon  which  side  the  right  would  have 
been^  no  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  course  of  the 
President,  so  far  as  it  proclaimed  his  intention  to  support  th« 
laws  of  the  Union,  met,  as  it  deserved,  unanimous  applause. 
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But,  though  thus  williog  to  mippren  inBtnrrectioiiy  the  ad- 
ministraiioD  wished  to  sunender  the  principle  of  Protee- 
iion^  and  thus  to  yield  all  that  was  asked  to  the  insurgent 
State*  In  the  early  part  of  the  session  Mr.  McLanS|  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  had  submitted  a  report,  recommend- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  Protective  System,  as  conferring 
undue  advantage  upon  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  to  a  strictly  revenue  standard ;  and  he 
deemed  $12,000,000  a  sufficient  amount.  The  report  was 
referred  to  the  Comnuttee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  the 
37th  of  December,  Mr.  Ve&plahck,  from  that  committee,  re- 
ported a  bill  embracing  the  principles  of  that  Report,  and 
recommending,  in  detail,  a  scale  of  duties  in  accordance 
therewith.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  imported  goods  to  an 
average  of  not  more  than  15  per  cent. — ^upon  the  fi^reign 
valuation — and  sunendered  the  principle  of  Protection  as 
completely  as  Nullification  itself  could  desire. 

Here  was  a  crisis  which  involved  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  which  called  upon  every  statesman  for  his  most 
zealous  efforts.  Mr.  Clat  was  ftilly  aroused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  speedy  and  efficient  action,  and  his  great  abili- 
ties were  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  beheld  the 
American  System,  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  defender, 
in  danger  of  destruction,  from  two  opposing  quarters — ^the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  and  the  Nullification  of 
South  Carolina.  Both  were  alike  hostile  to  it,  but  both  wem 
also  hostile  to  each  other.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
effect  a  compromise  and  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  which,  while 
it  should  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  Tariff,  by  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty,  should,  at  the  same  tune,  by  its  gradual 
operation,  secure  the  Amerioan  Laborer  from  the  ruin  which 
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Biii8t  ittsluilly  overwhelm  bim,  in  the  event  of  the  iNiasage 
of  Mr.  Vsrplanck's  bill,  and  the  people  of  hk  beloved  com- 
Iry  agointt  the  honors  of  civil  war  which  would  follow  its  de- 
fiiat  and  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamaikm  of  the  Preai^ 
dent.  He  mibmilted  to  bis  ftiends  his  proposed  plan.  He 
#onsuUed)  as  to  its  operation  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  with  the  principal  Inisiness  men  throughout  the  Union; 
he  took  the  advice  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  SiMMovs,  of  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Johmston,  and  many 
other  political  men,  all  of  M^hom  gave  it  their  warmest  and 
most  undivided  approval.  Mr.  Webster  disliked  it,  and 
refused  it  his  support.  He  was  not  disposed,  he  said,  to  en- 
ter into  the  proposed  treaty.  If  the  people  wanted  a  Tiiriff, 
they  would  sustain  it :  if  not,  it  could  not  be  sustained  at  all. 
After  he  had  prepared  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Calhoitv,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  NuUifiers.  He 
also,  through  mutual  friends,  ascertained  that  all  the  South* 
em  members,  as  he  had  supposed  they  would  be,  were  fa- 
vorably disposed  towards  it,  from  their  deep  dislike  of  tlw 
President.  From  any  one  but  him,  they  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  propositions  for  a  compromise.  On  the  12th  of  Feb* 
toary,  1833,  then,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  his  ComvbiCmmise  Bill, 
providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  1842,  when 
90  per  cent,  at  a  home  valuation  should  be  the  mte,  <^  until 
otherwise  regulated  by  law."  He  introduced  it  by  some 
brief,  temperate  and  influential  remarks  upon  the  general 
aCote  of  the  country,  and  especially  upon  Uie  instant  danger 
by  which  the  Tariff  was  ilreatened.  He  deprecated  the 
bitter  turmoil  and  strife  by  which  the  country  had  been  di»* 
Iracted  upon  the  subject,  and  appealed,  earnestly  and  patheti- 
cally, to  the  patriotism  of  Congress,  to  consider  the  measuie 
he  aabniilted  in  no  party  aspect,  bat  as  a  sincere  offering  lo 
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tlte  welfive  and  ioteresto  of  the  nation.  The  bill  was  deba* 
ted  for  a  long  time.  All  heartily  approved  the  feelings  whicii 
had  evidently  dictated  the  introduction  of  the  measafe^  though 
it  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Mr* 
FoasYTB  spoke  in  tones  of  exultation  of  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Clay,  that  the  Tariff  was  in  danger :  <<  it  is,"  said  he,  <<  at 
its  last  gasp— no  hellebore  can  cureit."  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ma* 
ryland,  opposed  it  because  it  <<  contained  nothing  but  Protee* 
tion  from  beginning  to  end."  Mr.  Calhoith  spoke  in  the 
most  handsome  terms  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  entirely  approved  the  prin* 
ciple  of  an  ad  valorem  system.  He  trusted,  he  said,  that  all 
difficulties  would  be  adjusted,  <<  without  at  all  yielding  the 
constitutional  question  as  to  the  right  of  Protection."  Much 
opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill  at  all,  and 
when  it  was  fairly  before  the  Senate,  from  the  Committee,  it 
was  debated  with  great  spirit  for  many  days.  Mr.  Clat, 
throughout  the  discussion,  remained  perfectly  cool,  and  urged 
its  adoption  with  all  his  powers  of  aq^ument  and  eloquence. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  several  Senators  who  entered  hear- 
tily into  his  views  and  gave  the  bill  their  zealous  supp<»t. 
The  Southern  Senators  opposed  it  mainly  because  it  required 
a  home  valuation :  this  Mr.  Clay  insisted  on,  and  they  Anal- 
ly, though  with  evident  reluctance,  yielded.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  debate,  a  personal  difficulty  arose  between  Mr. 
PonmsxTEB,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Wbbsteb.  The  formeri 
in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  a  very  powerful  attack  from  Mr. 
Webster  upon  the  Compromise  Bill  of  Mr.  Clat,  made  rtU 
erence  to  the  course  of  Mr.  W.,  during  the  war  of  181S.  Mr. 
Webster  declined  all  explanation,  and  Mr.  Poivdeztbr  im- 
mediately declared,  that  he  <<  felt  the  most  perfect  contempt 
to  the  Senator  from  Massaehosetts."    Mr.  Cult  inttrfcidli 
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with  llis  tuBUMl  geneiostly)  aad  in  a  few  remarks,  eotaplimeo- 
tary  aUke  to  both  Senators,  efiected  a  mutually  satisfiietorj 
explanation.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote: 

Tba»— MeMnrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoaii,  Chambers,  CUy, 
Clayton,  Ewiiig,  Foot,  Forsytb,FreluiffhayBeD,  Grundy,  Hill,  Holmes 
Johnston,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindextert 
Riyes,  Rdnnson,  Spngae,  TomUnson,  Tyler,  Waggaman,  White, 
Wright— 29. 

Nats — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Boggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Tipton,  Webster,  WiOdns— 16. 

In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  rote  of  120  to  84,  and  soon 
beeame  a  law. 

The  importance  of  this  Aot  will  never  be  properly  estima- 
ted, beeause  it  was  simply  a  measure  of  prevention ;  and  the 
horror  of  the  storm  which  it  hushed  can  never  be  known, 
smee  it  was  not  allowed  to  burst.  At  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment,  however,  the  whole  Um'on  resounded  with  rejooiing. 
The  moral  terrors  of  a  civil  war  were  deeply,  intensely  Mt, 
although  they  were  not  seen :  and  there  was  not  a  heart 
throughout  the  land  which  was  not  filled  with  gratitude  to 
HBiTftY  Clay  for  his  great  aid  at  this  moment  of  fearful  peril 
Even  his  most  bitter  enemies,  at  that  day,  were,  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  deed ;  and  though  some  op- 
posed the  act,  few  ventured  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
nan  who  had  brought  it  forward  and  urged  it  to  a  law.  Men 
of  all  parties,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  united  in  approvmg 
hk  course ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight  surprise  that  Hie  friends 
«f  both  Aese  distingnidied  statesmen  heard  from  the  lips  of' 
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Ifr.  WvBsnR,  at  Boston,  on  Che  30tli  of  September,  18tt 
^inted  insiniiations  against  the  penonal  motives  of  Mb 
Clat,  and  open  and  severe  denunciation  of  the  objeots  the 
bill  was  ostensibly  designed  to  reach.  It  is  not  oor  piirpose, 
^  as  it  does  not  become  us,  to  say  more  of  that  singular  speech, 
in  this  place',  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  collfectad 
from  his  own  remarks  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
what  were  tl^e  prominent  reasons  for  the  proposal  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Compromise  Act, 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ahe&ican  Ststem  was  in  danger  of 
instant  destruction.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Vebplancv,  with  ile 
average  16  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties,  upon  a  foreign  valua- 
tifti,  would  effectually  have  crushed  it  for  ever.  A  manu- 
facturing capital  of  one  hundred  millions  would  have  been 
utlerly  sunk :  the  whole  industry  of  the  land  would  hav€ 
been  blasted ;  and  one  of  the  most  fearful  changes  m  the 
whde  policy  of  our  government  would  suddenly,  and  wiik- 
out  warning,  have  been  introduced.  This  bill  was  before  thtt 
House  while  Mr.  CLAv'swas  in  the  Senate.  That  it  woa. 
pass,  if  his  failed,  no  one  doubted.  'i*hat  Gen.  Jackson  U^ 
Toied  it,  would  have  ensured  its  passage ;  and  that  he  dii 
no,  is  established  by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  Hoii# 
HuoH  L.  Whits  has  given  his  testimony  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  that,  when  it  devolved  upon  him  as  Prettdettt 
fro  Umforo  <d  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  whom 
the  Oampromise  Bill  should  be  referred,  President  Jacksw 
\  jpersonally  uiged  him  to  make  up  that  Committee  of  membeie 
lavorable  to  Mr.  YsBPLAjroK's  bill,  and  thus  to  ens wfe  its  p«k 
page.  What,  in  such  t  posture  of  public  affaiis»  ooutd  lie 
Ame  t  A  high  tariff  could  not  be  thotigiit  of,  nor  coiild  tki 
«suiiilg  KawB  remsin  in  fuM.    Thetetsw  this  plain  altemt 
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lectiott  for  ever,  or  proeure  a  respite,  hamum^  the  cotmCfjr^ 
restore  tranquillity,  and  trast  to  nine  years,  experieoee  and 
the  flonnd  sense  of  the  country  for  the  result.  The  lart  wm 
the  oonrse  which  Mr.  Clat  adopted.  He  hoped  thus,  as  he 
said  himself,  to  <^  place  the  system  cm  a  secuie  basis, — to 
plant  it  in  the  bosoms  and  affections  of  the  people.''  He  did 
not  intend  it  few  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff  question : 
but  only  for  an  expedient  to  postpone  «uch  a  setUement  uniil 
the  less  excited  condition,  and  the  increased  experience  of 
Che  country,  should  4)Skt  a  far  more  fiivorable  i^portunUy 
lor  it. 

The  ether  leading  motife  which  influenced  him  in  the 
course  he  took,  was  the  prevention  of  a  ciTil  war :  and  we 
trust  there  is  no  man  who  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  light 
orunworUiyconpideration.  Its  danger  was  imminent.  South 
Obrotuia  stood  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  sUike  the 
islitial  blow ;  and,  once  commenced,  there  was  no  reason  i^ 
believe  that  she  would  be  left  alone  to  sustain  it.  It  wouM 
inevitably  have  spread  to  the  other  Southern  States,  and 
bathed  our  fields  in  blood  and  our  national  name  in  inlSnuKk 
This  result  other  men  would  have  braved :  Mr.  Clay  chose 
to  avert  it ;  and  for  successfully  doing  this,  at  that  day  ho 
feoeived,  as  he  deserved,  Uie  warm  thanks  of  aU  his  feUcw 
oiemben~including  Mr.  Wftssrsa,  (who,  though  he  oppo»- 
ed  the  act,  paid  woilhy  compliments  to  the  motives  and  fsfiW 
ings  of  Mr.  Clat,)  and  the  gn^ilate  of  the  whole  countqr 
he  had  endeavored  to  serve. 

Hie  Compromise  Act  has  ^tm  expked  by  its  ow)i  limftW 
gstt.    IBie  period  haftanived)  cpalemplaled  by  the  a6t  itaetf; 
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when  further  laws  would  be  necessary  for  the  re|^Iatum  of 
the  Tariff— and  those  laws  have  been  made.  It  is  easy,  as 
U  is  natural,  now  that  we  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  Com  - 
promise,  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  rescue 
of  the  Protective  System  from  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  to 
regret  that  we  have  any  price  to  pay  therefor — that  the  ques  • 
tion  was  not  settled  in  1833,  so  that  we  should  be  quit  of  its 
vexation  and  responsibility  now.  This  is  easy,  but  is  it  rea- 
sonable t  There  were  two  points  of  time  at  which  the  ques- 
tion  of  a  Tariff  might  be  settled :  one,  amid  the  fierce  con- 
tentions, the  bitter  jealousies,  and  the  bristling  treason  of 
1833, — the  other,  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  1842.  DVIiick 
of  the  two  would  any  considerate  man  have  chosen  1  And 
is  there  a  single  person,  who  knows  and  appreciates  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  who  can  deliberately  wish  the  other 
had  been  selected — remembeiing,  too,  the  certainty  that,  if 
it  had,  Mr.  Verplanck^s  bill  would  have  become  a  law,  and 
Protection  would  have  been  surrendered  for  ever  1  But,  we 
waste  time,  and,  worse  than  that,  room,  in  apologizing  for 
the  Compromise.  The  people  of  the  whole  Union  have 
united  to  espouse  its  policy  and  to  render  the  sincere  tribute 
of  their  thanks  to  its  author.  In  a  tour  to  the  Eastern  States^ 
which  Mr.  Clay  made  in  the  summer  of  1833,  he  received 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  the  people  wherever  he  went. 
In  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  cavalcades,  public  fes- 
tivals, and  other  marks  of  popular  esteem  greeted  his  appear- 
ance^ and  made  his  journey  diflbient  only  in  form  from  the 
trinmphal  processions  of  ancient  times. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Clat  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Public  Lands,  is  indissolubly  connected  with  his  name* 
These  lands,  originally  the  property  of  the  thirteen  ceolbd 
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enled  Slates,  had  been  ceded  by  them  to  die  IMend  gofun* 
Ment,  upon  the  adoption  of  omr  pieaent  Oonstitntion,  at  a 
eeoimty  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  inclined  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  The  debt  in  1832  was  nearly  paid  ;  and  it 
became  a  question  of  some  importance,  what  disposal  should 
be  made  of  these  lands,  now  that  the  q>ecific  purpose  for 
which  they  were  ceded,  bad  been  secured.  The  right  of  the 
thirteen  States  to  share  in  them,  was  unimpaired ;  and  yet 
the  suggeslicm  was  made,  that  they  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  new  Stales  in  which  they  lie«  In  March,  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  was  Toled  in  the  Senate,  and  the  matter,  contrary 
to  all  propriety,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
lures,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman.  Being  at  the  same 
lime  a  candidate  lor  the  Presidency,  it  was  believed  that  his 
course  upon  the  question  would  be  decided  by  that  considera- 
lionti  His  enemies  confidently  expected,  therefore,  a  report 
recommending  the  surrender  of  the  lands  to  the  Western 
Slates  in  which  they  lay :  and  they  had  prepared  themselves 
far  a  consequent  crusade  against  him  in  the  Eastern  States* 
But  be  disappointed  them,  by  reporting  a  bill  for  die  eqoita> 
Me  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  among  all  the 
Slates  of  the  Union,  ^Aor  paying  13  1-2  per  cent,  to  the 
Slates  in  which  they  lay.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  he 
supported  his  recommendatiim  in  an  abb  speech,  to  whkh, 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Bbvton  replied.  On  the 
8d  of  July  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  18: 
but,  as  the  session  was  near  its  close,  it  was  postponed  in  the 
Bouse.  At  the  next  session,  however,  it  was  passed  in  both  j 
Bouses,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  Know* 
ing  that  it  would  become  a  law  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  should 
it  be  then  returned,  Gen.  Jacksoit  availed  himself  of  the 
near  adjosmmenl  of  Gongfeas,  and,  by  retaining  it  in  his  pes* 
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Mvdoiiy  dsfeated  the  bilL  .  At  tlie  oe^  ie«8ioa.it  wtt«  remroad 
Willi  his  objections.  The  President  regarded  the  propositioa 
to  give  13  1-3  per  cent*  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States  as  un-* 
constitutional :  he  theiefore  returned  the  bill,  and  recovn** 
mended  that  the  iohoU  of  the*,  lands  should  be  surrendered  t^ 
the  States  in  which  the j  lay.  In  this  way  he  proposed  Ui 
obviate  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  measure   proposed^ 

At  the  tune  when  General  Jackson  entered  npdn  the  dis- 
ehaige  of  his  Presidential  duties,  the  country  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  hi|^  and  apparently  permanent  prosperity.  A 
sound  and  healthy  currency  circulated  freely  throQghout  the 
Union,  fbmished  by  the  people  themselves,  and  controlled 
by  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  an  instkntion  in 
no  considemble  degree  under  the  control  of  the  government! 
The  circulating  medium  was  moderate  in  its  quantity,  for  il 
was  wholly  the  creature  of  the  wants  of  society,  and  thua 
always  answered  and  never  exceeded  the  demands  of  bnsi'- 
ness :  there  was  constant  steadiness  in  its  value,  and  perfect 
safety  in  its  use.  Government,  like  an  organic  being,  per- 
formed all  its  functions  with  unconscious  ease.  In  a  stat^ 
of  health  no  man  thinks  of  counting  his  pulse,  nor  is  th^ 
beating  of  his  heart  attended  with  pain  or  even  a  consdoas^ 
nciss  ot  its  operation.  But  when  fever  seines  upon  Che  sys- 
tem every  throb  is  painfully  felt,  and  every  pulsation  sends 
a  thrill  of  conscious  agony  throughout  the  frame.  So  was  it 
with  the  affairs  of  State  in  1839..  With  a  safe  cnrvracy  el 
uniform  value,  and  an  eflfeient  Tariff  of  Protection,  all 
Ivanches  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  condition  of  joxix  na* 
tional  affairs  was  one  of  high  and  proud  proi^rity.  The 
legislation  of  Congress  had  been  so  wholesome  and  benig- 
nant  in  its  o«)eiations,  that  it^created  no  dread  aaaaety  m  Um 
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public  mind :  ynih  a  feeling  of  reliance  upon  govemmenti  * 
and  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  its  plans,  all  business 
men  felt  secure  of  an  adequate  return  for  their  industry  and 
enterprise.  Our  national  legislation  was  based  upon  the 
soundest  experience  and  the  most  established  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  men  to  whom  the  business  of  shap- 
ing our  national  character  and  policy  had  been  entrusted, 
had  deemed  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  lights  of  history, 
and  not  to  rush  into  the  rash  and  dangerous  path  of  experi- 
ment. Stability  and  uniformity  of  value  in  our  currency, 
republican  simplicity  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, official  purity  in  all  the  executive  branches,  security 
to  all  engaged  in  business,  dependent  solely  upon  care,  a 
sound  judgement  and  untiring  industry,  the  flourishing  ccmdi- 
tion  of  all  departments  of  industry  and  universal  happiness 
and  prosperity,  bore  decisive  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and 
soundness  of  their  views.  All  our  interests  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition ;  and  the  government  of  the  United  * 
States  seemed  destined  speedily  to  achieve,  as  nearly  as  it 
can  ever  be  done  by  political  or  civil  institutions,  the  perfect 
equality  and  happiness  of  all  its  members. 

How  sadly  all  this  is  changed,  no  one  need  be  told.  The 
cause  and  history  of  our  sudden  down&ll,  have  been  toa 
often  developed  in  our  public  prints,  to  make  it  either  neces- 
s^  or  proper,  in  this  place,  to  enter  very  fiilly  into  the  de- 
tails of  our  disgrace.  To  the  interference  of  the  (Jovemment 
with  the  Currency  of  the  People, — to  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  department,  upon  the  advent  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  to  obtain  control  of  that  which  can  only  work  safely 
and  beneficially,  when  left  free, — candid  and  sound  men, 
without  distinction  of  party,  now  attribute  all  derangemesi 
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in  our  business  relations,  and  much  of  the  suffering  and  dis 
grace  that  have  fallen  upon  our  country.    Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  advent  of  President  Jackson,  a  purpose  be- 
came evident,  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  to  induce 
or  force  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  exert  an  active  and 
efficient  influence  in  support  of  the  party  which  had  proved 
victorious  in  the   Presidential  struggle.     Experience    had 
proved  that  a  State,  at  least,  could  be  ruled  through  the  bank- 
ing system ;  and  analogy  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  same  power  which  had  kept  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
the  agency  of  a  single  collecting  bank,  chained  to  the  car  of 
party,  might,  if  skilfully  wielded,  through  the  National  Bank 
with  its  twenty-five  branches  reaching  into  and  controlling 
all  the  State  institutions,  effect  the  safue  purposes  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  Union.     The  first  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  New  Hampshire  branch  at  Portsmouth.    Jeremiah  Ma- 
son, Esq.,  an  ardent  opponent  of  General  Jackson,  was  (he 
JPresident,  and  of  course  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished 
was.  to  secure  his  deposition  with  that  of  the  directors,  and  to 
fill  these  offices  with  creatures  of  the  President.     On  the 
11th  of  July  1829,  a  confidential  letter  from  Levi  WoonBunT 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  BinnLE, 
President  of  the  National  Bank,  containing  vague  complaints 
against  Mr.  Mason,  and. saying  that  similar  charges  would 
soon  be  made  against  Branches  in  other  States.    They  were 
repeated  with  additions  in  subsequent  communications,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  SfJihf 
Mr.  Woodbury  speaks  of  the  poliHcal  character  of  Mr.  Ma- 
son, as  being  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Administration.     The 
complaints  were  all  heard  aud  examined ;  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank  in  his  reply,  declares  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  have  been  and  shall  be 
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Mt  A  poliliciaii.^'  This  ways  followed  hy  inrtJ^r  cai9(unwi- 
.49ittoiis  from  the  Soer^tofj  of  iheTr^ury^  ippistijig  upoQ  tlie^ 
cj^jftljg^  preCengd  effj^inst  Mi^*  Masoi^,.  ^'  by,^e  friejidf  of  Gren^ 
J^Ksoif)"  aii4  finally  Btatipg,  a9  a  psyctui^  a^mQni^opy^  thftt 
<f 0pch  an  AYomd of ibei. vie^ of  theadmin^ratipa  had  been 
-ff!^n^  ^  coi^ld  not  fm\j  he^,xmy(adetBtx)o^^^  T)^  jMofx^^ 
4o  eajole  the  Bank  was  unsuccessful :  the  charg^f  wei)^  d^ 
aeius&ed)  and  th^Pre^iikiQt  of  the  Pon^mouth  B]^noh  was  re- 
tained in  his  ff^ace,  Besort  was  then  had  to  threats.  The 
Seaelaiy  pf  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  ^resideitt  of  the 
Bfttk,  threatened  the  Institution  with  the  power  of  the  ^. 
aiinistration^.  which  could  t^  used  in  the  appointnauent  of 
4?e  Dir^tors,  an4  in  1^  the  withdrawal  ^  the  JP«Wtc  -De- 

In  his  first  annual  message^  sent  December  8tb,  18^,— 
jv^t  alter  the  failure  of  this  insidious  attempt  to  seduce  thet 
Sank  into  a  party  connection  with  the  administration , — ^Presi- 
dent Jackson  nptices  the  fact  that  the  Bank  wmdd  probabl][^ 
Mon  desire  a  renewal  of  its  charter ;  and  extents  hi^nself 
iritfa  hintipg'that  the  ^^  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
^e  law  creating  the  Bank  are  questioned  by.  th^.  people./^ 
la  his  second  message,  he  rej^ats  the  delicate  suggi^stion 
IhiO^t  the  Veto  power  is  in^  his  hands,  hut  spcaK:3  also  of  the 
pircqpriety  of  so  /^  modifying  the  principles  and  structure  of 
4he  Bank  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections;'^ 
evidently  insinuating  that,  unless  the  Executive  could  haye 
M  share  in  deyiang  the  charter,  it  would  encounter  the  veto. 
Ja  his  third  m&tuifffiy  of  December  10th,  1831,  he  repeats  his 
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do«hto  dMot  iheDoiMftiltttioaalKy  qS  d^e  Bank  m*^ «» j 
crgaivbied/'  but  <^  Jea¥«B  the  flubjiBct  to  the  iavecl^mtioii  gf 
Ihe  fWflh  and  their  repreaeataiires.''  This  ipyest^aiipft 
was  madei  and  resttUed  in  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Bask^ 
by  a  TOle  in  the  House  of  10?  to  86-'^-aUboivh  the  Piesident 
had  a  large  majority  in  that  body.  On  tbe  4th  of  July,  1838^ 
&e  bill  was  sent  to  the  PresideiU;  and  on  the  11th  it  i|as 
returned  with  his  objections.  The  true  niotire  which  into- 
enced  him  to  veto  the  bill  was  expressed,  and  the  piMifa 
meaning  of  several  hints  in  his  previous  messages,  was  eoB^ 
plained)  by  the  assurance,  in  his  veto  messagei  that  <^  if  the 
Executive  had  been  called  on  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  Na 
.  tional  Bank,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  perfonned.^^ 
Upon  its  reception  in  the  Senate,  the  veto  was  boldiy  and 
most  ably  denounced  by  Mr.  Clat,  who  clearly  exposed  the 
arbitrary  character  of  its  assumptions,  and  condemned  ,tiie 
doctrines  upon  which  it  was  based.  He  declared  himself 
then,  in  fevor  of  the  policy  which  he  has  since  proclaimed 
and  upheld — the  further  limitation  of  the  veto  power. 

Attempts  were  now  organized  by  the  administration  to 
destroy  the  Bank.  A  Committee  of  investigation  had  been 
appointed  in  the  House,  and  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
produce  testimony  there  which  should  justify  the  meditated 
assaults  upon  that  institution.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
criminate  the  President,  through  the  testimony  of  one  Rev- 
BEN  M.  Whitnkt,  who,  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  sutler  for  the  British  troops  in  Canada, 
and  who  was  then,  as  it  was  afterwards  shown,  induced  by- 
Mr.  BEBrroN  to  make  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cabal 
who  sought  the  destrucUoa  of  the  Bank.  The  effort  signally 
failed :  for  Wbitnrt  was  discredited  by  a  witness  he  himself, 


tifl^^iqipiimpM*  The  e^nt^  b^w  beci^ie  mote  trgm.  Jj^ 
Jw  ilsicyifw^  of  December  4*>  183*,  the  Pi^sidejil;  ^ 3^)ii||y 
llie  /ippi^wpii  fbat  the  Bank  of  Oie  Uoited  Stat^  i^^Hf^ 
If^Pffer  "  a  jsi^^  depoaitory  of  the  QM^^y  of  Ibe  people."  1ff> 
giyre  i^r  (p  ih|8  chiiife  of  iomdlyeocy,  a  most  unprincipV)^ 
liMfinpt  waB  made  to  break  the  hranob  of  the  BaiikatS«vai|. 
9i|b.  A  broker  in  New  Yorki  acting  mider  inatnictioncb.^- 
lec^^  about  $300|0QQ  of  the  bjilb  of  the  Savannah  branah 
1^  aem  them  on,  demanding  epe<^ie  on  the  inaiEaiit.  A  goffr 
t|eman  in  this  city,  noticing  the  sudden  di^fippeanmce  of  fhe 
b^ls  from  circulation,  suspected  some  ^inister  intent,  and  iniy- 
xnediately  ^Te  information  of  the  4kct  to  the  FreaideBt  of  (he 
Bmkf  wbo  fbrtb'vnth  i»nt  a  laige  amount  of  specie  to  S^r 
yamiah,  and  the  notes  were  thus  promptly  redeemed.  Hi^ 
this  infi^nous  design  succeeded^  a  run  upon  all  the  branchy 
would  instantly  have  followed,  by  public  and  private  depoai- 
tora,  a  stoppage  of  specie  payments  would  have  been  coerced^ 
and  the  chaige  of  insolvency  would  have  been  deemed 
established — to  the  sudden  ruin  of  every  kind  of  business  in 
the  country.  The  charge  brought  against  the  Bank^  by  the 
President,  was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  Congress, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  mstitution  were  subjected  to  a  strict  in- 
vestigation. It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  Bank  were  137,296,950,  and  the  fund  to  meet  them  $79,- 
593^870— making  an  excess  of  $42,296,920.  So  absurd  was 
the  suspicion  of  insolvency,  in  the  face  o£  this  fact,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  46,  declared 
that  the  deposites  of  the  United  States  were  perfectly  safe  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank. 

General  Jackson  was  re-elected,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1833,  was  inaugurated  as  President:  and  he  now  resolved 
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upon  an  exercise  of  power  more  arbitrary  and  rainous  than 
he  had  before  ventured  to  exert.  Mn  McLane,  who  wat 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  was  openly  opposed,  as  were 
three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposites.  He  was  accordingly  soon  removed,  and  Hon.  W» 
J.  DuANE  appointed  in  his  place.  He  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  the  Ist  of  June.  He  was  soon  after  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Wbititet,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  informed 
of  the  intended  action  Of  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
Bank.  He  was  told  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  determined  to 
dh-ect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posites  from  the  United  States  Bank  and  to  place  them  in 
the  State  Banks :  that  Amos  Kendall^  a  man  in  no  way  con* 
nected  with  the  Cabinet,  was  preparing  the  order,  and  that 
this  measure  would  be  made  the  rallying  point  for  the  party. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Kekdall  himself  waited  upon  the  Secre- 
tary, and  convinced  him  that  it  was  intended  to  reduce  him 
^^  to  a  mere  cipher  in  the  administration."  The  President 
left  Washington  on  the  6th,  and  did  not  return  until  July 
4th.  Efforts  were  then  renewed  to  induce  Mr.  Duane  to  or 
der  the  removal  of  the  deposites — ^but  to  no  purpose.  Ha 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  nor  would  he  resign  his  office.  Ha 
was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Roger  B«  Taney  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  The  Executive  bidding  was  now  per- 
formed with  alacrity :  and  after  the  first  of  October,  1833,  the 
United  States  deposites  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  State 
Banks  selected  by  an  agent  of  the  government.  The  average 
amount  of  the  government  deposites,  at  that  time,  was  about 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  amount,  idiich  had  before 
•enred  as  a  basis  of  discount,  was  now  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  the  Bank  was  forced  to  curtail  its  issues  by  a  proportional 
aoMMint.    The  attempts  of  the  administration  to  rain  the 
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etdbl  of  the  Baok  were  c<mtmiied,  by  ibe  Execuiiye  org^m 
at  Waihiiigton.and  Uiroughout  the  coimtry ;  and  tbk^  joped 
to  the  embarrassment  caused  by  a  curtaUment  of  her  usttes^ 
created  a  panic  in  business  circles  which  was  followed  bf 
uaiTersal  stagnation  and  the  ruin  of  thousanda. 

This  act  of  arbitrary  power  was  announced  by  the  Prem- 
dent  to  Cpngress  in  his  message  of  1833-*4^  and  Wfus  by  no 
means  permitted  to  pass  unreprored*  Mr*  Clay  immediately 
introduced  resolutions,  which  instantly  passed,  calling  upon 
Mr.  Taitst  for  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and  for  copies  of  documents  by  which  he  sought  to  justify 
his  course.  The  reply  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  December  Mr.  Clat  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  denouncing  the  removal,  by  the  President,  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because  he  would  not  do  his  bid 
ding,  as  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  pronouncing  the 
Secretary's  ^^  reasons"  <<  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient."  He 
supported  these  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  great  length  and 
of  surpassing  ability  and  eloquence.  He  recounted  the  prora- 
ment  features  of  the  administration  of  Greneral  Jackson,  and 
pointed  out,  with  great  clearness,  and  depicted,  in  glowing 
language,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  attempted  to  justify  his  ambitious  conduct  and 
his  encroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  resolution  declaring  the  in- 
sofficiency  of  the  Secretary's  reasons,  was  reported  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  chairman,  and  was  adopted 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  The  other  was  slightly 
im>dified  by  Mr.  Clat  and  then  passed^  by  a  vote  of  36  to  20. 
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peumtge  of  Ihese  resolutions  called  forth  the  celebrated 
]Pmie«t  of  the  President,  in  which  he  declared  himself  alone 
voiqpoiisMe  fbr'ihe  acts  of  his  Cabinet,  and  insisted  that  he 
iras  n^  to  he  bound  by  the  decisions  of  either  Congress  or 
the  Judiciary,  but  that  he  was  simply  to  administer  the  gov. 
eniineAt  according  to  the  Constitution,  as  he  understood  it. 
This  documi^Bt  aroused,  i^  the  Senate,  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion. Mr.  PotitoEXTER  moved  that  it  should  not  be  received : 
and  upon'  this  motbti  ensued  a  debate  marked  by  ability, 
elo^pience,  and  stern  condemnation  of  the  Executive  preten- 
sions, seldom  equaled  in  our  Congressional  history.  Sena- 
tors from  every  partof  the  country  raised  their  voices  against 
the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Protest,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  until  the  21st  of  April,  when  the 
motion  WES  withdrawn,  and  a  series  of  resolutions,  excluding, 
the  offensive  document  from  the  Journals,  and  denying  the 
right  of  the  President  to  protest  against  any  part  of  the  doings 
of  the  Senate,  were  introduced  in  its  stead.  After  a  debate^ 
most  able  tind  somewhat  protracted,  these  passed  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  16.  They  were  followed  by  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Clat,  directing  the  restoration  of  the  deposites :  it  passed 
the  Senate,  but,  in  the  House,  was  laid  upon  the  table.  In 
all  these  exciting  debates,  Mr.  Clat  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  Ittbors  Were  extremely  arduous,  and  he  left  Washington 
on  the  1st  of  July^  1834.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  killed, 
by  the  overturning  of  the  stage  coach,  on  his  way,  near 
Cbarlestowtt,  Ya.  A  young  man  sitting  by  his  side  was  in- 
staatly  killed— but  Mr.  Clav  was  only  slightly  injured. 

The  discussion  and  settlement  of  our  relations  with  Fmnce 
oeoopied  much  attention  at  the  session  of  1834-5 ;  and  the 
radiMSs  of  the  President,  btit  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clat^ 
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/ould  without  doubt  have  involved  us  in  a  most  ^fiiastrous 
war  with  that  nation — to  the  certain  ruin  of  our  commerce 
and  the  general  injury  of  all  our  intereBts.  In  July  1881,  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  in  which  provision  waa  made  tor 
the  payment  of  certain  claimff,  made  by  citizens  of  the  Unit* 
t^d  States,  and  often  admitted  by  Fr«ice,  for  aggressions  upon 
xiur  commerce  between  the  years  1800  and  1817.  The  first 
payment  was  not  promptly  made ;  and  with  a  haste  and 
headlong  rashness,  characteristic  of  the  man  and  all  his  acts^ 
the  President  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law,  authorizing' 
reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  case  provision  should  not 
be  made  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  next 
session  of  the  French  Chamber.  This  message  at  once 
checked  our  commerce,  greatly  increased  the  rates  of  ocean 
insurance,  and  carried  general  alarm  and  confusion  into  all 
departments  of  business.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Clay,  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  on  the 
6th  of  January  1835,  read  a  Report,  long  and  ftill  in  its  ex^ 
amination  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  and  decided  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  Executive  policy  and  urging  its  views  with 
an  ebquent  strength  which  commanded  assent.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  unequaled  favor ;  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  it  restored  to  the  nation  peace 
and  commercial  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  January,  th^ 
subject  was  discussed,  and  after  most  able  speecl^es  by  Mr. 
Clat  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Senate,  a  r^solu- 
lution  was  unaHinMuly  passed,  declaring  the  Inexpediency 
o^any  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  state  of'adairs  be^ 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  At  the  next  session, 
ttr.  Clay  being  again  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Fok^ 
eign  relations,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  Was  renew^ff. 
The  French  government  had  been  justly  ollfcnded  at  the  IKo 
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:  tone  of  the  Pieflident^s  Proclamation,  and  had  plaiMl 
HMdf  immediately  in  an  attitude  of  self-defence.  The  Re* 
fiort  of  Mr.  Clat,  and  the  acti<ni  of  the  Senate  Open  it,  had 
howeTer^  induced  a  more  faTorable  dioposition,  and  through 
Ihe  mediation  of  Great  Britein,  our  difficulties  with  Franca 
were  settled  without  delay,  on  terms  honorable  alike  to  both* 

During  the  remainder  of  Qeneial  Jacksoh's  administration 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate,  were  arduous  and  un* 
lemitting.  Without  attempting  even  to  indicate  aU  the  ques^- 
lions  of  national  policy  which  were  discussed,  we  may  say^ 
generally,  that  h^  evinced  a  firm  and  undaunted  oppositioa 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  government  was  administered,  aa 
well  as  to  the  various  specific  plans  which  were  brought  for- 
ward and  supported  by  the  Executive  party  in  Congtess.  An 
intent  was  shown  by  the  President  and  his  actual,  though 
not  always  his  constitutional  advisers,  to  strengthen  their 
party  by  whatever  means,  and  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  foi 
Ihe  perpetuity  of  their  power.  The  finances  of  the  country^ 
a  skilful  use  of  the  many  millions  which  were  annually 
collected  and  disbursed  for  the  service  of  the  government^ 
and  the  Banking  system,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  and  most 
efiective  instruments  for  their  purposes.  Their  first  effort 
therefore  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  obtein  control  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  with  all  its  Branches,  with  an  intent  to  use 
the  great  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  their  party  interests.  Foiled  in  this,  they  speedily 
^f(nmed  the  plan  to  crush  the  Bank,  and  to  build  upon  its  ru- 
ins a  great  government  institution,  in  which  the  whole  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  country  should  rest  with  the  Ex* 
ecutive.  This-fieur  reaching  intent  was  afterwards  distinctly 
avowed  bf  Thomas  H.  BkntoK|  as  will  be  seen  hereafter* 
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1;1mh^  ifaos  wfti  the  todiog  fe«Uue  of  the  freatflfth^ngt?  hf 
vhich  theae  men  iiOQgiit  to  estaUigh  their  power  and  to  om 
Uol  th^  popular  will ;  other  plans  were  devi^,  each  uMwe 
or  less  potent  in  its  oym  qihere^  and  all  tending  to  the  same 
•infl^e  otgect.  The  fiiet  that  the  Executive  was  controlled 
hy  adviseis  in  no  way  connected  with  his  administration,  that 
a,  power  <  behind  the  throne'  was  permitted  to  acquire  more 
power  than  the  throne  itself,  that  the  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  cabinet,  his  constitutional  advisers,  was  often  rejected 
for  that  of  persons  unknown  to  the  constitution,  was  in  itself 
an  alarming  faotr— evinciiig  the  existence  and  power  of  % 
elass  of  men  banded  togeth^  for  Uie  support  of  their  party, 
legaidless  of  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  Thai 
eocfa  a  cHque  of  conspirators  did  exist,  and  that  their  influ- 
ence with  the  President  often  outweighed  arid  destroyed  that 
et  the  men  whom  he  had  called  to  his  support,  is  now  estab- 
lished by  the  most  undoubted  evidence.  The  distribution 
of  the  executive  patronage,  wkh  lavidi  expenditures  of  the 
public  money ;  the  oiganization  of  a  pennoned  press,  reach* 
ii^  into  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  carrying  with  it  an 
influence  that  could  not  be  seen  or  fidrly  met,  but  whiA 
would  make  itself  deeply  felt  in  its  ultimate  influence  over 
piddie  opmion :  the  recognition  in  Congress  and  the  poblio 
mmd,  of  the  principle,  expressly  disavowed  by  the  constitu* 
lion,  but  pi;eclaimed  by  General  Jaoxsov,  that  the  executive 
was  to  be  ccmsidered  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature ; 
Ibese  and  kindred  measures  formed  part  of  the  plan  by  which 
the  purpoees  of  this  unprincipled  fiction  were  to  be  secured* 
Tfai^.they  felled,  of  final  success,  is  to  be  aMributed  to  no, 
laek  of  boldness  or  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  devised 
them ;  but  sdely  to  the  untiring  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
those  4Hbe  at:  m  eatly  d^  89m  Ikrir  tendency,  .and  to  thn 
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fl^dMtf  pfttriothm  and  the  enlightened  judgement  of  A^  j^b^ 
pfe.  Foreinbst  among  those  who  clearly  demonstrated)  ani 
most  eloquently  denounced  the  aim  of  the  Administration,  !&» 
CX.AT  waa  always  found.  He  predicted  the  commercial  dis- 
tress which  must  ensue,  and  the  still  more  fatal  political  and 
personal  depravity  which  would  inevitably  fbUow  the  exer* 
tions  of  the  administration.  Party  service  becoming  the  only 
passport  to  executive  fitvor^  chicanery  and  corruption  would 
MM]in  assume  the  garb,  and  receive  the  fee,  ot  political  virtue  r 
public  station  would  be  sought  solely  for  the  means  of  per- 
ional  emolument  it  was  found  to  afford;  and'agenenktrelaxa* 
(Ion  of  all  right  principle  and  m|pral  restraint  woufal  soon  pet* 
ntde  the  State,  and,  through  its  influence  upcm  persoaal  char** 
aiCMr,  pave  the  way  for  any  iniquitous  scheme  of  aggrandisBe- 
ttent  reckless  ambition  might  devise.  How  perfectly  all^ 
Ain  has  been  accomplished,  the  sli^test  survey  of  the  ptes-r 
ent  state  of  the  country  will  clearly  show.  Ho#  cfearly  it 
f^as  foretold,  and  how  earnestly  it  was  deprecated  by  Mt^ 
Olat  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  Whig  party,  the 
fet<Alection  of  every  one  will  readfly  declaie.  The.sessiett 
of  18B6-7  wses  fruitful  in  eloquent  debate  upon  these  topktf 
4t  national  interest.  Seveml  measures  of  piMio  ^olioy  wem 
Idso  discussed,  but  none  of  any  great  iitq;>ortaiiee  became 
lavrv.  Mr.  Ct ay  again  called  up  his  Laiid  Kll :  but,  aa  the 
idtaiinfirtration  now  had  a  majoiity  in  the  Senate^  iti  moce* 
tMes  not  expected,  thot^fh  fortunatriy  the  bill  of  Mr.  Cja^ 
Hbra,  for  the  virtual  surrenderor  all  tlie  public  domain  to  the 
l^lites  in  whi^h  they  lay,  encountered  a  similar  firte.  Tbs 
iitettssibtt  of  the  propriety  of  reocgnisiilg  the  indepeitdaiie* 
df  Teta*;  incidental  debalea  on  Ae  tanff  poliey;  tllecmm 
MeUnimi  of  th^  subject  of  atadition  abd  of  the  ritflit^of  peia. 
9mt  th#drtiWeftf4lle 
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Thomas  H.  Senton,  and  providing  for  the  erasure  ftomtH^ 
journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  resolutions  censuriiigf  Pi^sidenC 
Jacksok  for  his  arbitrary  removal  of  the  deposites ;  and  matr^ 
other  topics  of  minor  importance,  in  the  discussion  of  whieU 
Mr.  Clay  bore  an  efficient  and  distinguished  part,  engisigeA 
the  attention  of  Congress  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

la  the  autumn  of  1836|  occurred  the  Presidential  Ellectionl, 
at  which  Hon.  Martin  Vak  Bctren  was  elected  by  170  of  the 
294  electoral  votes.  He  ehteted  upon  the  discharge  of  hit 
duties  on  the  4th  of  March  1837. 

'the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  is  now  Weft 
knownand  its  causes  are  clearly  understood.  The  removal  of 
the  deposites,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  ordered  in  October 
1833,  and  a  basis  of  ten  millions  for  discounts  was  thui  witb-^ 
drawn  from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stages. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  daring  step  was  a  general  proi^ 
tration  of  business.  The  demand  for  money  to  meet  h<nD6' 
engagements  was  such,  that  Exchange  on  England  fell  W 
the  nominal  par,  which  is  not  far  from  nine  per  cent,  below' 
the  real  value.  The  funds  Of  the  government  Were  removed 
to  the  State  Banks,  selected  by  an  Executive  agent.  Thes^ 
Banks  were  then  stimulated  to  large  issues  by  a  circular  froht 
the  Treasury  Department,  urging  them  liberally  to  extenld 
their  discounts  to  the  ptiblic,  though  they  were  for  some  iitMi 
kept  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  United  States  BiLnk,  nbt^- 
withstanding  its  crippled  condition.  Pre^ntly,  howev^,  aii 
4n  initial  step  towards  Winding  up  itis  adkits^  the  Batik  coih* 
fltenced  disposing  of  its  branches  by  transferring  tfaeiiriMet^ 
16  the  State  Banks— whose  obligations  they  nceittd  in  li^- 
These  locil  institutidns,  in  protkntioir,  etfteHd^WIS 
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^Bf  and  upon  Che  teiminatioii  of  the  existence  of  th« 
National  Bank^  they  broke  looee  from  all  restraint,  and  flood- 
ed the  land  mth  their  notes.    New  banks  were  multiplied^ 
founded  in  a  great  measure  upon  fictitious  capital,  and  the 
riiundance  of  money  thus  created  engendered  a  spirit  of 
wild  speculation,  far  more  intense  and  reckless  than  was  ever 
before  known.    To  form  some  notion  of  its  extent,  a  bate  re* 
feience  to  the  sales  of  the  Public  Lands  is  necessary.    Pre- 
▼ious  to  1835  the  annual  proceeds  of  these  sales  had  never 
reached  f4,000,000.    In  that  year  they  amounted  to  f  11^- 
000,000,  and  in  1836,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  |24,000,000. 
This  was  paid  for,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  <^  better  currency'' 
of  the  day,  which  Gen.  Jackson  had  so  successfully  labored 
to  create.    But,  immediately  after  the  rising  of  Congress,  in 
1836,  a  treasury  order  was  issued  requiring  specie,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  paid  for  the  public  lands.     This  order  had  only  a  few 
months  before  been  deliberately  rejected  by  the  unanimous 
TOte  of  the  Senate,  and  was  rescinded  at  the  ensuing  session, 
by  A  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewing  and  roost  aealously 
siipported  by  Mr.  Clat  ;  but  the  President,  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming a  law^  retained  it  in  his  possession  until  after  the 
•djourmnent  of  Congress.    This  order  had  the  efiect  to  with- 
draw  their  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  seaboard  banks,  and^ 
in  the  language  of  Gen.  Jacksoh,  ^<  to  convey  into  the  inte- 
rior large  sums  of  silver  and  gold."    This  of  course  greatly 
embarrassed  and  crippled  the  eastern  banks,  and  their  diffi- 
culties were  still  farther  increased  by  the  demands  upon  their 
¥«uUs  for  specie  to  pay,  in  Europe,  the  largely  increaeed 
debt,  incured  by  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports, 
consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank 
and  the  extensi<mof  the  speculating  mania  to  our  foreign 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  how  exactly  our  toreigiik 
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trade  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  existence  of  a  National 
Bank,  with  power  to  control  exchanges  and  to  prevent  orer 
issues  by  the  State  institutions.  During  the  nineteen  com- 
mercial years,  from  1781  to  1810,  when  we  had  a  National 
Bank,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  282,000,000  of  dollars,  or  about  $15,000,- 
000  annually  :  and  deducting  from  this  the  profits  of  our  car- 
Tying  trade,  which  of  course  are  to  be  added  to  our  exports, 
$10,000,000  would,  without  doubt,  fairly  represent  the  nett 
excess,  which  the  freight  on  our  exports  would  easily  pay. 
From  1810  to  1816,  the  six  years  between  the  expiration  of 
Uie  charter  of  the  old  bank  and  the  commencement  of  the 
new,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports  amounted  to 
1159,000,000,  or  $26,500,000  annually— more  than  twice  the 
former  amount.  From  1816  to  1835,  were  nineteen  commer- 
cial years  when  we  again  had  a  National  Bank  :  and  the  ag- 
gregate excess  is  found  to  be  $199,000,000,  or  $10,500,000 
annually — a  sum  fully  met  by  freights  and  profits  on  out- 
ward cargoes.  Thus  up  to  the  close  of  1835,  about  four 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  our 
foreign  trade  was  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  returns, 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  show  that  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1836,  the  first  year  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  the  excess  of  the  imports  over 
the  exports  of  the  country  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$61,316,995.  Now  deducting  from  this  amount  all  the  profits 
on  our  exports,  and  all  paid  by  States  and  corporations  for 
Railroad  iron,  &c.,  at  least  $15,000,000  must  have  remained  j 
to  be  remitted  to  Europe  in  specie  ;  and  this  amount,  in  ad-' 
dition  to  that  demanded  for  the  purchase  of  western  lands, 
the  Atlantic  banks  were  required  to  fiunisn. 
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Slill  fuotlier  cause  operated  to  effect  tlie  prostoition  of  the 
Banks.  In  May,  18S6,  in  accordance  with  a  reconimenda* 
lion  of  Gen.  Jackson  made  as  early  as  1829,  Congress  passed 
a  law  for  the  apportionment  among  the  States  of  all  the  rere- 
'  nue  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars :  the  sum  to  be  distribn* 
ted  on  Che  1st  of  January,  1837,  was  $37,468,859,  and  this 
w;as  of  course  nearly  all  deposited  with  the  banks.  The  ag* 
gregate  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  eighty-«iz 
deposite  banks  amounted,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1837,  to  only 
f  10,601,936-— not  one-third  the  amount  of  the  surplus  to  be 
divided.  This  of  course  placed  these  institutions  at  the  E:(c> 
eeutive  mercy.  By  a  proper  arrangement,  no  injury  would 
have  ensued  to  the  business  of  the  country ;  but  the  course 
adopted  was  one  which  could  only  result  in  ruin.  The  quar- 
terly payment  to  the  States  exceeded  $9,000,000 ;  and  this 
was  liable  to  be  drawn  in  specie.  Of  course,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  a  curtailment  of  discounts  to  more 
than  three  times  this  amount  commenced  :  and,  in  conse . 
quence  of  these  three  circumstances,  the  promulgation  of  the 
Specie  Circular,  the  demand  of  coin  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  trade  which  was  so  heavily  against  us,  and  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  after  a  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  were  obliged  to  suspend.  Money  of  course 
became  scarce ;  business  men  were  unable  to  meet  their  lia- 
bilities ;  bankruptcy  and  hopeless  ruin  followed ;  20  to  25 
per  cent,  was  the  common  rate  of  interest.  On  the  7th  and 
8th  of  March  eleven  houses  in  New  Orleans  failed  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  $27,000,000;  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York 
city,  within  six  months,  fell  $40,000,000,  and  within  two 
months  there  had  been  220  failures  in  trade  and  a  decline  of 
$80,000,000  in  local  stocks ;  and  the  eondition  of  the  whole 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  coimtry  when  Mr.  Yah  Bumaa 
enleied  i^n  the  disehaige  of  the  Prefiidential  duties,  in  the 
gpring  ot  1837.  The  intensity  of  the  commerotal  distiess  im^ 
polled  him  to  instant  action  ^  and  on  the  15ih  of  May  he 
issued  his  procla«natio&,  convening  Congress  in  extm  s^m 
en  the  1st  of  Septemb^.  xhe  greatest  anxiety  pervaded  the 
oomitry  as  to  the  specific  measures  of  relief  the  President 
would  suggest.  He  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House^ 
and,  it  was  supposed,  could  safely  rely  upon  their  suj^Kst. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Hon.  James  K.  Polk,  nn  ae* 
tire  and  prominent  supporter  of  the  administration,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  receiving  116  of  the  234  voles 
east.  The  message  of  the  President  recommended  the  adop 
tion  of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Sub^T&xasvbt  Ststsm 
lor  the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  pub* 
lie  moneys.  Its  prominent  features  were  these :  1.  Four 
persons  were  to  be  appointed  Receivers  general,  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  to  collect  and  keep  the  public  money  at 
New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  Charleston,  who  were  pro- 
h3)ited  from  using  or  loaning  the  government  funds  and  were 
under  the  directions  of  the  treasury  department:  3.  The 
("resident,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  au- 
thorized to  require  such  bonds  of  the  receivers  and  their  suh- 
ordinates,  who  were  all  the  executive  officers  throughout  the 
Uni(m,  as  he  might  think  fit,  and  to  renew  or  increase  them 
at  pleasure  :  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  empow- 
ered to  transfer  the  money  from  any  one  point  of  the  country 
to  any  other,  as  the  public  service  should  seem  to  require,  and 
to  draw  upon  any  of  the  depositories  as  he  might  think  necee* 
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Mory:  4. 'The  puUtc  revenues  were  to  be  eolleeted  aficfr 
Jone  30,  1840>  one-fourth  in  specie ;  one-hailf  after  June  30^ 
1841 ;  three-fourths  aftejr  1842,  and  after  June,  1843,  all  pub* 
lie  dues,  of  whatever  kind,  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  uid  silvei 
only.  These  were  the  principal  provisions  of  this  important 
UlL  Its  introdnctioh  to  Confess  was  instantly  followed  by 
a  Uireatened  secession  of  a  portion  of  the  party — manifested 
by  the  election  of  Thomas  Allen,  known  to  be  opposed,  to 
Ais  scheme,  as  Printer  to  the  HAse.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who^ 
np  to  diis  time  had  been  among  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  administration  party,  suddenly  became  an  advocate  of 
the  Sub-Treasury  plan  and  acted  afterwards  with  its  friends* 
In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  the  26th  Mr.  Clay  delivered  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing speech  against  it*  It  was  discussed,  both  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  public  prints,  with  unwonted  zeal  and 
ability,  and  passed  its  third  reading  on  the  4th  of  October»by 
a  vote  of  25  to  20.  In  the  House,  on  the  10th,  after  a  long 
and  violent  struggle,  it  was  laid  on  the  Uble,  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  107.  Thus  was  this  leading  measure  of  Mr.  Van  Bx^bn'b 
administration  defeated  at  the  outset,  even  when  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  an  obedient  majority  in  Congress,  The  causes 
of  this  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  act  itself.  By  the  first 
provision  we  have  mentioned,  the  moneys  of  the  government 
were  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  circulation,  to  be  locked 
up  in  treasury  vaults  and  thus  not  allowed  to  aid,  even  inci- 
dentally, the  business  of  the  country.  This  was  evidenti/ 
an  injury,  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  to  all  the  great  com- 
mercial interests  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people. 
The  second  provision  placed  all  the  receivers  of  the  public 
■wney,  and  of  course  the  money  itself,  at  the  entire  d^osal 
•fthe  President — ^thus  increasing  the  executive  power  to  a 
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dangerous  extent.  The  third  gave  to  the  President,  through 
bis  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  complete  command  over  the 
exchanges  of  the  country :  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  was  thus  placed  completely  under  his  control 
— ^ven  more  effectually  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
first  attempt,  in  1829,  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the  United 
States  Bank  and  its  branches,  been  successful.  The  purpo- 
aes  to  which  this  immense  power  might  be  .directed,  are  too 
i^vident  to  need  indication*  The  fourth  provision  sought  to 
establish  one  currency  for  the  government  and  to  leave  to  the 
people  another,  which  the  very  discrimination  showed  to  be 
inferior  and  less  safe.  The  operation  of  this  clause  was  abo 
admowledged  to  be,  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  throughout 
the  country,  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  :  and 
the  policy  of  thus  placing  the  labor  of  this  nation  more  near- 
ij  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  was 
^tinctly  and  directly  advocated  by  Calhouk,  Bvcbabam, 
.Waudu,  Weiohv,  and  in  foot  by  all  the  leading  supporters 
.of  the  adminijitration. 

For  these  reasons  the  sub-treasury  bill  found  favor  neither 
with  Congress  nor  with  the  people.  It  was  regarded  by  many 
considerate  and  sound  men,  as  only  one  branch,  a  single  link 
•—though  a  most  important  one — in  the  great  design  of  ob- 
taining complete  control  over  the  government  of  the  Union* 
<and  thus  of  ruling  its  destinies  as  party  supremacy  and  per- 
gonal ambition  m^ht  require.  Nor  was  this  conjecture  with- 
out foundation :  for  it  was  distinctly  avowed  by  prominent 
friends  of  Van  Buebh  that  the  war  upon  the  National  Bank 
was  commenced,  not  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  execu- 
tave  messi^,  but  as  the  initial  step  towards  the  establish- 
nent  of  this  government  scheme ;  and  that  the  explosion  of 
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the  State  Banks  waa  counted  upon,  and  beheld  with  pleasufe^ 
as  an  important  step  towards  this  consummatioh.  The  itn-^ 
portance  of  this  subject  will  justify  the  citation  of  a  single 
passage  in  support  of  this  opinion,  although  many  might  be 
presented.  We  think  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  following 
avowal  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Senate,  oa 
the  13th  of  January,  1840,  cannot  be  mistaken  : 

<<  If  any  one  asks  when  it  was  that  I  began  to  labor  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Treasury,  I  answer  that  t 
began  this  labor,  on  the  day  in  which  I  began  my  labors  te 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Bank  ot  the  United  Stateit 
That  Bank  was  in  the  possession  of  the  two  precise  privile- 
ges which  would  constitute  the  new  8ystem,*--the  prrriTege 
of  paying  the  public  dues  in  her  own  notes,  and  the  privilege 
of  .keeping  the  public  moneys.  Now  it  is  evident  thete 
could  be  no  Independeiit  Treasury  until  these  bank  privilegehr 
werJs  abolished ;  and  to  abolish  them  the  Bank  itself  miist  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  was  necessary  to  get  rtd  of  that  in^- 
tution  before  we  could  begin  to  erect  the  Independent  Treas* 
ury.  Demolition  was  to  precede  erection :  and  for  seven 
long  years  I  labored  at  the  preliminary  work.  Those  who 
defended  the  Bank  during  that  time,  fought  seven  years 
against  the  Independent  Treasury  system.  Those  who  at- 
tacked the  Bank  fought  for  the  system.  True,  the  transit 
was  not  direct  from  the  one  to  the  other.  There  was  a  half- 
way house  between  them,  as  indispensable  to  be  stopped  tx 
nnd  tarried  in  a  while,  in  going  from  a  National  Bank,  as  !ti 
returning  to  one.  This  half-way  house,  as  every  one  under- 
stands, was  the  State  Bank  deposite  system.  We  stopped  ni* 
it  three  years,  from  1834  to  1837,  when  it  blew  up  and  We 
escaped*    Congress  aided  to  blow  it  up  by  the  State  Deposfta 


mH  id  Haty  wliidi  oUIed  far  .lbiily.miiiuIljiNW  ^f  doDms 
lAidh^Pe  knew  ibis.half-v^  hauae  lui^  let  outMed  4i|i||4Mt 
^om  irilbm  d)^  preaeribed  iim^  wlUMmt  rim  la  ilB^f  m  i|p 
^etitofv.  U  blew  19  and  we  left  it :  aad  the  demwratic  pa^^ 
4IIMBA  Hh^  the  dedsive  ^omd  of  goiiig  the  whole  di0tM4# 
4tfi4teiic^»ig  Ibe  ladependeat  Trea«»jr." 

•  It  QMr  •eenif  very  evideat,  ftom  the  anbieqiieiit  avMnp^r 
vpf  Ahe  lawden  0f  the  Jacksok  pavijf,  that  the  wairfoe.vwMt 
the  United  Stales  Bank  was  Dot  commeoced  from  adeMSffp 
purge  it  from  its  abuses  and  corruptions^  if  such  existed : 
ibttt  wj^  tke  deliberate,  welLfamed  imemtton  of  first  niimng 
Ihii  JMiitPtisn  ^and  then,  prepaviog  the  puhKo  uimd^hf  t^ 
9M0  Baak  depesite  system,  the  'specie  cimilar,  and  thfi 
swrie  •  adoplad  in  the  distribution  of  the  nrplus  ceveiMit^ 
-^iriu^h  weie  known  at  the  time  ihey  were  made  to  be  vmr 
mm  lo^the  isteiests  of  the  country^  for  any  measure  of  sipiMi- 
HMl  xdUef  the  administration  might  devise.  Even  at  the  tkm 
4he  Inlependent  Tieasury  system  was  laid  before  Coi|0ri||i 
attils  M^tra  seasioni  its  tendencies  and  purposes  were^  dis- 
liiclly  ^een  by  elear-eighted  pcditicians,  that  a  large  body  ^sf 
Ihfi  party  which  had  supported  Oen*.  JACKsegv  withdrew  theipa- 
aalvai  iiiem  the  admimstration  and  arrayed  themselves  sgainat 
Ihisy  ils  initifd  measure,  under  the  name  of  ^^  Conservatives.^* 
The  Independent  Treasury  system  became  the  leading  iM^ 
iam  of  the  Vajx  Bmu&K  party,  which  thus  lost  entiiely  the 
,  cf  the  Oonservatives.  During  the  early  part  of  th^ 
session  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Sm«s 
in  upon  Coi^ress,  for  the  re-charter  of  a  NatiozMl 
-Aank,  as  tfie  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  commercial  dif- 
ilMss  and  embanrassadent  which  then  prevailed  and  wtiio|i 
'kMfdl^indttslry  jof  the  peoiit^heiieatb  a  momtai^ 


yn  mmuooi  or  hbmrt  clat. 

fWhieh  all  their  enterprise  could  not  throw  off.  Being  refur- 
ved  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  WriobTi 
of  Kew  Toirk)  its  Chairman,  reported  a  resolution  that  thfe 
|Hrayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Mr.  Clay 
^OTed,  in  amendment,  that  <<  it  would  be  expedient  t#  eti* 
tablish  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  whenever  it  shall  be 
manifest  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
^Slates  desire  such  an  institution.''  This  amendment,  safe 
4ind  republican  as  it  is,  was  lost,  and  Mr.  WKioer'a  adopted 
iik  its  stead. 

Gongtess  adjourned  onrtho  l&h  of  October,  and  convened 
In  regular  session  in  December.  The  sub-treasary  aditme 
^as  agidn  urged  in  the  President's  message,  and' formed  the 
-main  subject  of  discussion  at  that  sessibn.  Mr.  Clat  '  tort: 
-occasion  in  several  most  able  speeches  to  discuss,  fully  and 
ibarlessly,  the  character  of  the  administration  and  the  tan- 
-dency  of  the  doctrines  which  Oen.  Jacbboit  had  fitst  laid  d^wn 
•as  his  elementary  political  economy,  and  which.  Mr.  Vav 
'BoRSv  had  pledged  himself  to  seek  to  estafolirii.  Th^  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  had  now  become  the  chief  topic  of  ^diB. 
-eussion  and  of  interest  in  the  general  politics  of  the  natioB ; 
and  Mr.  Clay,  with  all  his  wottted  frankness,  efoaiiyex^ 
pressed  his  partiality  (or  a  National  Bank,  and  the  general 
features  of  such  an  one  as  he  would  ^ish  established.  He 
wished :  1.  That  the  capital  should  be  $50,000,000,  iU  steak 
to  be  divided  between  the  General  and  State  govermaenls 
and  individual  subscribers :  2.  The  organisation  of  the  1 
'to  exclude  foreigners  from  holding  any  portion  of  its 
and  to  regard  both  public  and  private  interests :  3«  To  set 
apart  a  portiiMi  of  the  capital,  sufficient  to  pay  promptly  and 
'ift  any  contingency,  all  such  paper  as  the  bank  a%ht  i 
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4.  Vorfbei  publicity  as  to  all  its  ccneems ;  6  A  lioiiialiDa  of 
its  dividends  to  a  certain  per  cent. :  6.  A  prospective  redud- 
tion  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  six,  and  if  practicable,  to  five 
per  cent. :  7.  A  restriction  upon  the  premimn  demuided 
opon  post-notes  and  checks  to  something  like  one  and  a  hair 
per  cent,  between  the  most  remote  points  of  the  Ufiion — 
thus  regulating  domestic  exchanges  :  8.  Effective  provisions 
against  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the  Bank  and 
of  the  Bank  with  the  elections  of  the  country.  Of  a  Bank  coor 
formed  to  these  principles  Mr.  Clat  has  often  declared  him* 
self  the  advocate. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  1837,  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  country  was'  materially  diminished,  by  shipments- 
of  produce  to  Europe  for  its  payment.     The  principal  Banks 
of  New  York  hired  abroad,  for  a  short  time,  a  large  amount 
of  specie,  and  in  the  spring  of  1838  declared  their  ceadinei^ 
to  resume  specie  payments.    The  Pennsylvanm  Banks  weie 
afraid  to  follow,  though  they  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  psD-*t 
posal.    At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  National  Bbak^ 
a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania « 
and  the  Bank  had  gone  on  in  its  operations,  though-  with  bo  . 
other  privileges  than  other  State  Banks,  and  with  no  resem- 
blance to  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  Slates,  except  in  ite  - 
name.    The  assets  of  the  National  Bank — mostly  due  tiem 
the  south-western  States — ^were  tran^rred  to  this  new  imtU- 
tution,  which  also  assumed  all  her  liabilities.    There  beiiif' 
but  little  capital  in  the  south-west  after  the  National  Bank  . 
closed  its  branches,  the  new  Bank  in  her  own  defence  made  > 
large  advances  on  cotton,  which  was  shipped  to  Sureye,  witll 
the  understanding  that  the  balance,  after  payment  of  freight , 
and  charges,  should  be  applied  to  the  paymeiit  of  the  oUl'4e)ilR* 
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MiMAifl^  fibm  ttie  National  Bank,  h  was  thought  by 
the  Peimsjivania  Banks  that  resumption  should  be  postponed 
imitl  Another  crop  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  and  the  balance 
iMV  due  to  fiurope  thus  canceled  :  for,  on  these  sales  the 
Ihiiled  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvatiia,  a  large  part  of  her  funds 
beiBg  loaned  in  sections  where  it  could  not  be  collected  but 
1^7  the  ruin  of  whole  communities,  mainly  depended.  They 
W«r#e  overruled',  however,  and  a  resumption  was  eflected^-— 
based  on  coin  hired  for  a  limited  period  in  Europe.  Tlie  im- 
poise  thus  given  to  trade,  added  to  the  decrease  of  duties, 
again  swelled  our  imports-^which  in  that  year,  1839,  reached 
•n  aggregate  of  $167,608,660— exceeding  our  exports  by  the 
ItttgB  sum  of  $39,250,656.  This  was  to  be  paid  in  specie  } 
itad,  of  conrse,  another  drain  upon  the  banks  was  caused. 
BEere  was  one  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  banka,  arising^ 
fiom  a  premature  resumption.  But  a  still  more  potent  cause 
of  dkHress  was  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England — ^rendered 
neoeasary  by  the  political  relations  of  the  British  empire  and 
»iiUut6  of  the  com  crops,  which  came  in  some  JC6,000i000 
•hsM^'^very  dollar  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  specie  to  for 
eigft  nations.  Then  came  the  troubles  with  China.  Up  to 
tlHrt  time  the  teas  and  other  Chinese  products  required  by 
fiai^aad,  had  been  paid  for  by  an  illicit  trade  in  opium, . 
wllioh,  ihrougb  bribery  of  the  revenue  o£Scers  at  Canton  and 
in  various  other  ways,  had  long  been  exchanged  by  British,, 
trafers  for  teas— although  its  introduction  was  expressly  in-, 
tetdieted  by  the*  Emperor.  The  Chinese  authorities  had  at 
kMgtii  seisted  and  destroyed  an  amount  of  this  poisonous  and 
eelMmband  drug,  in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  to  the  value . 
•f  sottia  $16,000,000 ;  and  this  amount  was  now  to  be  ship* 
piMl  to  China.  Menaced  by  these  demands,  the  Bank  of 
AiflMii  was  forced  to  curtiul  her  circulation,  and  increase 
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iik  WMnwfaivtmow,  bgr  a  £bkU  ia  the  f^rice  of  tli9  raw  maieriali. 
l^^jHend  Ibeir  conQpeliUoii  nihroad,  and  lo  cwateract  the 
UmimV'  ^  ipoc^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  United  Statea-^aiised  by 
ikt  li%b  ittlareitfiaid  ou  our  Sta^  aadoibersecuriti^  Tiua 
iHHntd.  a  Ml  of  ^meirii^^p  prodncU  in  British  markets,  in  tba 
<ggiwtn»i  nf  prohnMx  nnt  Irnn  fhiin  ti^n^fmO,nnn :  andtbecot-: 
Ia»^f4lie  Vewfk$jUnsfdeL  Bank  of  course  Buffered  beaYy.depie^^ 
aialMip.  Bali8b:good9  at  low  pncea  likewise  flpo^d  our  mar-, 
kM%  ta.be  paid  for  ii|  spaoie,  and  added  to  the  general  em- 
kmasflnanC  Thus  surrounded  on  every  side,  her  lesourcepi 
aiit  offand  her  ciedii  destrqyed,  the  United  States  Bank  feU 
beneath  the  pDSi^re,  aa4  her  &U  drew  in  its  train  a  pn*-^ 
end  suspefMion  of  all  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southem 
J9lalee>  vUb  a  desanfftment  in  business  still  greater  thou  th|A 

Tbis  fmhffrffTfmunt  in  "tfie  finanfinl  affairs  of  (b^  ^iWittcy 
aik«e  the  adowistjcation  occasion  for  repeatedly  1VfM9f 
Ibo  Independent  Treasury  system  upon  CopgrenjSw  It  waf 
^^halnd  with  great  ability  and  with  unwearied  addMSs  by  the 
iif»n>ition  until  July,  1840 :  on  the  I^  df^y  of  that  lywmth  4 
papird  ite^aJ^ reading  in  the  House  by  a  yote  of  }84  to  10^ 
W^  bill  bad  alM^y  IM^Med  the  Senate,  and  4>n  i)ia4Ut  nf 
iplr  saeeiTed  (he  si|nat«ce  of  the  Preaide^it  apd  btmipiie  # 

•  The  pwHpaefeA  cqib»ntpi»miiats  of  the  couait^,  nsfciy^  siene 

ilniiiio  <a  political  t^m.    The  <;4l!)aeta«M|^  fmmM  (# 
Ike  Me  pandect  T^uqr  iOreteni*  whieh  h44jM#bffa»^^ 
4i,  wea^  ^ly  gaiif aetiif  4m»»  w4  the  fflj^e  a^fafUfif  of.flip 
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goyemment,  H0  thriftier  extntyagancey  its  utter  Mkvse  I* 
devise  any  relief  for  the  distress  which  weighed  down  every 
department  of  indostry^  and  the  manifest  corruption  whidt' 
actuated  much  of  its  policy,  awakened  a  feeling  of  deter- 
mined  resistance.  For  twelve  years  the  same  leading  pcitt« 
ciples  had  guided  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  our  niu* 
tional  experience  during  that  time  had  certainly  not  tended 
to  establish  them  very  firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  pe<^* 
pie.  The  next  Presidential  election,  therefore,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  extreme  importance:  and  the  opposition  maim 
preparation  for  a  warm  and  fierce  struggle.  The  4rat  poiaa 
to  he  decided  was  the  choice  of  their  candidate  for  the  Pred- 
dency :  and,  as  different  sections  of  the  country  seemed  t^ 
have  preferences  for  different  men,  a  National  Convention  of 
representatives  was  called.  They  met  at  Harrisburg  Penn» 
on  the  4A  of  December,  1839.  The  members  had  been  cho^ 
•en  With  scrupulous  reference  to  their  soundness  of  judgment 
and  their  political  experience.  They  went  unpledged,  ex* 
eept  to  give  their  vote^  to  the  man  upon  whom  the  greataA 
portion  of  the  people,  in  their  opinion,  could  unite.  In  die 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  several  men  of  high  worth  and 
deserved  reputation,  though  it  was  universally  conceded  that 
Mr.  Clav  was  by  far  the  best  qualified  for  that  high  oflloe. 
But  this  was  not  the  only,  nor  in  the  existing  circumstancee 
ef  the  case,  the  chief  question  to  be  considered.  The  pneaa 
aim,  at  that  time  and  in  the  critical  condition  of  the  coxmUf 
which  then  existed,  was  to  secure  the  admimstration  of  the 
'^government  to  the  V^iig  parly— and  thus  to  provide  Ibr  car* 
vying  into  practical  effect  their  long  cherished  and  vitally  tuw 
portant  principles.  They  were  thus  forced  to  aeek  for  a  oaii« 
dilate  who  would  encounter  the  least  prejudice  and  cencen- 
tvate  most  perfectly  the  entire  strength  iff  the  op^KMition.    b 


and  of  wide  aad  aoetraleyoltlicfti  kiiwrmalwp  wwe  reywed  | 
md  «f  Bttch  wte  the  CMmndon  miiifily  composed.  Hon. 
jAim  BAmaon,  of  Vicgmia,  ^aa  elMted  Pieaidc»il»  and  a 
ffatt  finr  die  trantaetiea  of  boniieaswafrldoptedwhi^  wottld 
allow  tlie  most  full  and  &ee  inteidiaiige  of  opmioa,  and 
^fiiich  Aonld  oendnoe  to  llie  most  ezpedieAi  lesaU.  Tbe 
psiilical  complexion  of  the  whole  Union  was  stnetly  aaaaHed 
and  the  personal  partialitiee  of  each  diitrict  wefe  caiefidly 
aaeeitained  and  duly  weighed*  All  their  dehbexatiens  wave 
oharaolenaed  by  the  most  lemarkablp  hannony  and  good 
teling  and  by  a  profound  desire  to  save  their  ooantry  froas 
Ae  coBtinuatiott  of  the  existing  adminiBtiation,  which  sabdoed 
all-party  and  penoiMil  feeling,  and  made  the  Goaveniioii  one 
of  the  most  solemn  inierest^  The  result  was  the  nomnutttoa 
of  Gaaeral  ILutBisoa,  contrary  to  the  expectatioas  of  the 
ooottOry  and  to  the  Utter  disappokitmettt  of  thoasands.  The 
nomiwaiion  was  receired  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clat  in  tha 
Oenvention  with  the  most  cordial  approval~thotigh.  thsAr 
hearts  were  sorely  wounded  at  the  imlooked  for  result.  Swaa 
were  aflbcted  even  to  tears :  but  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  op* 
position  to  the  actiim  of  the  Convention  or  in  question  of  the 
pnrity  of  the  motives  of  those  who  had  given  thn  direction  to 
il.  A  lotler  was  read,  which  Mr.  Clat  had  written  previous 
lathe  laeeliDg  of  the  Oonventiw,  mging  his  fiieads  thesa  W 
Itatowio  the  winds  all  feetiags  of  personal  regaid  for  Um, 
a^  to  agiee  open  that  eitzen  whose  n<milaation  woirid  seal 
most  surely  to  the  rescue  of  the  country  from  the  perSaby 
which  it  was  surrounded.  <<  Should  the  deliberations  of  the 
ANnrmttoii^'^  wA  he,  ^  lead  <hem  to  the  choice  of  another 
at  tfia  candidate  of  tl»  opposttlon,  far  Asm  ibeliog  akiy-  dia. 
aonieit,  AenoniiaaiionwiU  have  my  bast  wishes  and  receiva 
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^eoMMM^p^ct"  Thereadisf  oCtlwlelier 
th»  low  mid  aAtttetiM  «f  ilMa  MpettU^ge  of 
tteik  Tbe  loftiest  eulogiimtt  twre  praiioHieed  vpoA  4htt 
ftome  and  publie  flervioes  of  Mr.  Ct«4T.  Bewjobs  W^sam 
Imm«>  wido  lie  doolated  Ihttt  m  man  was  w  trawcendMliir 
^aiifiMlfor  the  fadgbeit  office  in  the  gift  of  the  fmfie  asMiw 
Olat,  acknowiedged  t)mt  the  office  coidd  oonfcr  no  ^ifpuHf 
whmun  npon  him.  " The  meaaine  of  his  ftm^"  aaidlM| 
^  10  now-  AiU,  and  ripens  fiExr  posceiicy :  and  whenemi  the  towb 
A«U  *l«ia  over  him,  it  wiU  coter  llie  loftiMt  intriloet  «■! 
tlie  noUest  heart  this,  age  has  ever  prodneed  or  known  :^^«*<» 
and  the  TOngrahb  Pann  R.  Ltvjkroeiov,  with  simple  hal 
thsiHittg  eleqnenee  exolaimed,  <<  reiiT]rKentnBfc|r :  for  i 
he  dm  Ae  will  have  his  ashes!"  The  mast  profMndi 
tien  waa  felt  throughont  the  Gonvention.  All  the  ftkods  of 
lAr*  Glat  ware  aflbcted  bjr  bis  feilnie  to  seemTe  tbefltfaaiha** 
linn'^as  hy  a  pennant  pemonal  grief:  but  the  h^h^^mndady 
foneronn  letter  wUsh  had  just  boen  sead^  wging  eafiaa  nmi^ 
maalty  and  ocmeert  of  actfien^  and  ae^  noUy  lafmg  aaiAsaA 
paiaMal  eonsiderations,  while  it  inofieased  their  lam  nnd^i^ 
iMnaiiiriiadistingiiiahedaiMthec  and ihejr sooow  at  fajsda* 
feail»  hnihed  into  perlaeit  aeqnieacenee  every  feeling  of  oimH 
ptainl  OK  eippoaition  to  the  deaisien  of  the  Gonventio*.  Vm 
Mininaftion  of  Qc«i.  lUedtisM  was  iMde  «^ 
Ig^aad.  Jon  Tvum^  who  bad  been  Ibr  aamn  jfoobi  nUntei 
StalM  Senaler  froaa  l%yinia>an4niisMsidafHaiul4BMMl 
fiiesdief  Ml).  OMar,  waa  ocloitad  aa  tho  lamdirtntP  <«  l«t 


f!|^.aMi«aof  thn  (kummMk  ivas  recMmd  Iqrlh^flMi 


inekbtr  op  HEirir  etkr.  1^ 

Id&bwtlaft  ant  uprigbt  sfMesmtD,  mii4«8  one  ift^evecf  «agr 

tibrthy  the  treipreme  ttoMenke  of  the  oowitt  jv  k  i^qtuied  all 

ttkthigh  Teli&nce  of  the  Wfaigs  on  tlie  pi^kEUvse^  feieajglrtl 

aiid  patriodstfa  of  the  tneinben  of  the  AdmioatiDg'OMiteiiltoKi^ 

to  repress  their  gri^f  and  nmrtinifed  diMsotttem.    But  tk» 

Asep  feeling  of  tmsetflsh  regard  for  the  go^d  of  tte  ccmaMf 

and  the  profound  sense  of  the  dangers  to  wkifiit  it  war ««p 

posed  from  the  schemes  of  the  dominant  padjr^  wfaiak  iiro|# 

00  manifest  at  the  Harrishuig  Assembly,  were  soon  camif  itniii 

cated  to  the  Whigs  thronghonc  the  UMott.    A  nadoapal  Cka»» 

vefntibn  of  Yotmg  Sfen  to  respond  to  OH&noaodfMiliaiiiraff  ootai 

after  edited  at  Baltimore :  it  ^as  atlewded  by  delegaiavfMai 

every  part  of  the  United  SlateB,  and  by  citise&BwlMiMt.a 

deep  interest  in  the  questions  at  issuer  to  the  nnnleref  ifr 

te^n  or  twenty  thousand ;  and  its  pibeeadioga  wwa  chawia. 

terize^  by  tt  profound)  heart-niusiBg  entfaoonsni  tlittn  abnaai 

'mdtnown  in  political  as^embKes.    Fron^  tht  dnte^of  this i3%m 

Mention,  a  foeMng  of  high  conAdencn  and  ofTOBolati^  fctBitmi 

nation  pervaded  the  Whigs,  awi  oign4  ikmrnt  to  eoMittwiMhit 

'tiAdf  of  their  prinaiptes  ami  clttdida«ra^  w«ll-n^  .nM» 

auipied  in  party  coniaali.    TownvConay^  ami  fltsae  Gan^. 

irtmtibns  were  held  edttiost  diaify  unttk  tte  tinw  of  alaatiaMi 

^e  inobt'  abstrotfe  ifaestiona  of  national  poUsy  wait  tofwaiad 

Wlbre  die  people,  by  tiie  ablest  and : 

in  tile  country :  inrest^enion  was  madb  mt»  m^py  i 

ttfenf  of  die  administtatiflWi :  albiisea  and  onfiiMy<i0n>>  te  aH 

Manefies  of  the  government,  wevo'  exposed  and  \ 

W  speeches,  piffltie^l  pamphlets,  and  by  tie  1 

'ttti^gAouf  ^  XJnUkk :  ^ali#  ahi  ai 

1/yUng*fiie  whoft  «sngflh  and  breidtfa  ^lke*itaiYm$ «*«* 
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kgr  ^  Mftiaaal  npmihg  to  lepel  tlie  mtlitafy  isTavoa  of ;» lbr<- 
«jgB  foe^  Afl  in  the  memorable  PeafanU'  War  of  Qentaaij^ 
die  levolt  of  the  <<  Beggars"  of  Sweden^  the  Freoch  Bewla- 
tiMky  the  demonatratioaa  of  the  C3iarti«t«  in  Englan^y  and  all 
gteal  conteste  in  which  the  macnea  of  the  people  have 
riaen  up  in  deleraiined  hoitility  to  their  rulers-^the  fiielinga 
whioh  animated  the  opposition  found  vent  in  emblems,  ban^ 
neis,  mottoes,  songs,  and  cavalcades,  which  addressed  the 
ejes  and  passions  of  the^  multitude^  as  well  as  in  speeches 
and  political,  pamphlets,  in  which  the  i^peal  was  more  di- 
yectly  to  their  judgment  and  interests.  Men  who  befoie  ha4 
taken  but  slight  concern  in  the  strife  of  political  parties,  anil 
who  had  carefully  shanned  its  turmoil—- old  men,  who  woi^d 
flur  more  cheerfully  yield  to  brief  oppression,'  than  vex  n^ 
miqinet  din  their  peacefiil  and  decUning  years — found  them- 
selves stragglings  side  by  side  with  the  youthful  and  aspir* 
ing,  for  the  triumph  of  thoas  principles  to  which  both  were 
devoted,  and  in  the  disregard  of  which  they  saw  dan^ur  and 
povtended  rain  to  the  land.  Conventions,  numbering  from 
ten  to  ftety  thousand  persons,  were  of  frequent  occiirren^ : 
seme  of  the  ablest  political  essays  ever  writlfsn  intheconk 
try  were  printed  and  scattered  throq^ut  the  whole  Union.; 
and  men  who  befom  had  scai^Iy  thou^t  seriously  of  politi- 
cal principiea,  sat  down  to  a  dose  examination,  in  t)ie.  UgM 
efieaswiaBd  experience,  of  the  most  iutricate  yet  vitally 
iB^^rtant  questions  of  the  currency,  banking,  ayid  geoerfl 
political  eccmomy.  Among  the  emiiaent.statesnien  who  took 
an  aetive  part  in  the  campaign,.  Mr.  Clat  was  prominei^C 
Be  entered  into  the  canvass  with  the  utmost,  ardor^  and  1%. 
boipd  naalonsly  and  with  proud  success  to  s^umthe  triiiai^ 
ef^  principles  wiych  had  ruled  aUhjspri|licJ|jM».  TM 
of  tlie  Pmmdsai(c  to  %smt|e  <a«i  of  ^S^ifftf 


dULts  Mi 

iwtrictioa  of  the  Veto  paprar ;  the  ieettBm  «f  Ihfe  power  of 
Ike  Ezecutnre  over  the  Tmrnufffy  and  the  ikuitation  of  the 
power  of  dnaniBSftl  from  office,  vrere  the  leading  j^neml  fe- 
fpnM  he  denred  to  be  adopted.  The  eatahlishment  of  a  aoond 
and  nniform  cunencj ;  the  dtttributkm  of  the  pnUic  landi 
hi  the  beneflt  of  all  the  Stales ;  tHae  Proieetion  of  ABKfiean 
Jbdmtry ;  BMne  strict  economy  in  the  eiqienditores  of  ga?- 
ofomeni^  and  the  estAUidiodent  of  a  higher  standard  of  politic 
od  nMraUty,  were  the  speciflc  meaAireyi  to  which  he  giaye 
hi*  moot  ardent  support.  Hie  result  of  a  political  conAest 
OMdooted  on  such  prineiples  and  with  such  enthnsiasmi  conM 
aoaiooly  be  doidbted.  General  HAnaisoif  was  elected  to  the 
Pieaideiioy  by  receiying  884  out  of  the  894  Sectoral  votes 
jdwit  were  oast :  and  by  the  same  vote  Joair  Tyuuh,  whose 
oleclion  had  been  uiged  upon  the  same  great  pdiitical  pria- 
ejjples  held  by  General  Hauusoh,  and  by  the  Whig  pact/  Co 
Jshom  both  looked  fnr  support,  was  ele^ed  io  the  second 
jonoe  in  the  gift  of  the  pe^ks. 

.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Clat  m  CSongfess  during  the  senian  of 
JSfH  <Owere  as  arduous  and  effleient  as  at  any  previous 
tisae.  The  questioitt  discussed  were  chiefly  those  which  had 
Aeqnemly  before  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  upon 
,vrhioh  his  opinions  had  often  been  declared.  It  is  therefore 
jmnecessary  for  us  here  to  trace,  in  any  detailed  ftrm,  the 
various  occasions  upon  which  his  former  sentiments  were  re- 
pealed and  nq^  with  all  his  accustomed  eneigy  and  elo- 
.ifnoace.  The  Land  Bill  was  again  brought  up,  and  a  spirited 
debate  arose  between  Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Calbouit.  The  ex* 
penditures  of  the  government ;  the  appropriation  bill ;  tho 
sabjeot  of  abolition  ;  the  system  of  internal  improvements, 
ftopjas  of  national  tntMestiOMse  befsre  the  Senate 


MdMMdMBiHied  wilh  tenkaew  luidliigli  aliil^lby  Ifa^ 
Qu&T«  '  Tbeladepesdeat  TtemoBSf^  at  ihkimeMMn^^cs  aa< 
«  aMiitea»d»  as  it  lind  done  at  all  <ils  pianoai  atageaykis  imhI 
wuafentiag  ha«lUity«  Hia  wiewi  of  ka  Amgwraur  tondMa|r 
airf  of  tibe  evil  it  woeld  uieTitaUjr  bring  vptm  this  coraiqF 
«e  JmimI  expieflsed  at  loBgtb>  and  aucauied  hj  Ae  okamft 
leaaonng,  in  the  ▼ariowflpeeehea  which  he  pranaunoed  i^ol 
it*  The  onljr  MM befoie CengieaB^ wliieh  involved  newfodn^ 
6i|^0,  and  apon  iiiiieh  Mr.  Olat^i  optniona  had  not  oflbn 
hef^e  been  declared,  was  that  for  the  eetabiisbmeat  ef  m  ami* 
fmn  system  of  Bankruptcy,  rendered  ahaolntely  neoesBcry 
fMT  die  relief  of  the  Aonsands  of  enterprising  businesB  aaon 
who  had  been  mined  by  the  speculatioiM  into  which  Aey 
hnd  been  seduced  by  die  legislaition  of  the  past  twelM  yaam 
^Pbe  bin  was  vsported  by  the  Jodiciary  Oomnrittee  of  cha 
flbMIe^  kk  the  spring  of  1840,  in  eonsecpience  of  the  nmm^ 
Ma  petitions  wliich  weia  piesenaid  in  tte  tft^vor.  It  waa  op» 
posed,  strenuously,  by  all  the  leading  membeiaof^tfieadaahi* 
{^ration,  and  was  defeated  in  the  House  at  that  session ;  al- 
though it  had  been  carried  in  the  Senate,  by  the  powerfal 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Webstmb,  and  other  able  Sena- 
tors of  the  opposition,  by  a  vote  <rf  94  to  9S.  At  a  subsequeiH 
session,  however,  it  passed  boA  Hooses  and  became  a  law; 
Immediately  after  the'  election  of  184D  Mr.  Clay  embraoM 
the  eaifiest  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the-Mw 
dependent  Treasury  law,  and  thus  to  commence  the  work  of 
establishing  those  great  principles  upon  which  he  had  act^ 
all  his  life,  and  which  were  now  sanctioned  by  an  overwhelm 
ming  majority  of  (he  people.  It  was  not  of  comae  acted  upon  at 
this  session. 

..  Cbngmss  adjomMdon  theddof  Marah,  wmi  aalte^ii* 


Bjmmaow  wm  iaai^urated  President  of  the  Vmiei 
Ssetettion  faftd  been  hailed  by  the  Whigs  of  tiMi 
VflMm  as.tfae  cansuawwiioa  of  their  niost  ardeet  hopM^- 
and  Biscmg  eoafidence  was  ei^ertaiiied  that  the  adinhiigtea*^. 
liim  of  the  gaveminent  would  be  tooiight  back  to  the  potitir 
aad  Mwid  priiioiplaa  by  which  it  hadl»een  mariced  np  to  tha 
I  of  the  ekction  of  Gen  Jacksoic.  A  most  able  CaUnet 
8ittnm<«ed  to  aid  the  President  in  the  dtecharge  oi  hm. 
■mmA  aidiions  and  fesponsible  dniies,  and  by  their  advioe,  a: 
ypadamariott  was  issued  oa  the  18th  a(  March,  conyewi^ 
Hosipims  in  exte  sesaien  on  the  last  Monday  in  Bfaiy. 


On  the  4th  of  April  General  Haulisoii  tisd ;  and  the  i 
•f  his  deeease  fell  upon  the  country  with  appalliq^  weigte. 
'ne  Pietidential  chair  had  ncrer  before  been  thus  raoaledy 
hni  strong  confldeaee  was  felt  thai  the  constitutional  provisina 
fer  sneh  an  emergency  would  carry  the  country  safely  throu^ 
ike  crisis  i^iich,  to  govemmei^  based  upon  difieient  prinoi^ 
plaa  Asm  ouis^  so  often  proves  the  source  of  commotion  and 
eMI  war.  Mr.  Tvlxb  of  course  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  f 
and,  as  he  was  belieyed  to  be  an  ardent  and  uprighi  supportaff 
si^  the  badiog  measures  of  the  great  party  which  had  placed 
him  in  power,  and  as  be  retained  the  constitutional  adviaars 
ky  whom  Pierident  HAaaisoK  had  surrounded  himself,  ikm 
popular  party  fek  that  their  principles  were  reasonably  safe 
in  his  hands,  and  that,  although  they  had  lost  that  great 
moml  strength  which  General  Habrisok  brought  to  the  ad- 
heanistiation,  the  prominent  political  measures,  to  which  he 
was  known  to  be  attached,  would, yet  be  carried  into  fell  and 
immediate  effect.  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  last 
ifamday  in  May,  1841,  and  the  message  of  the  acting  Pres^ 
JHHOMftahied  nothing  that  could  reasonably  excite  distrast 
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\  ikU  reftaling  the  Independent  Trewvry  law  soon 
^iHh  H^wpes,  and  waa  allowed  to  1i)eoome  a  law  by  the  oxaau- 
^va.  The  next  step  in  the  returning  path  was  to  proouie  Che 
iMOOfporation  of  a  United  States  Bank,  which  should  legalkie 
exchanges  and  control  the  currency.  A  plan  for  suofa  aa 
institution  as  was  deemed  necessary  was  rej^orted  in  the  Seii-» 
ate  by  Mr.  Clat,  he  having  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  le- 
Uiined^  to  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  administratioti  party ^ 
with  the  objections  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Tti^eIi  avened 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  sign  a  bill  which  propoied 
to  give  the  Bank  the  power  of  discount — as  such  a  power  was 
liable  to  abuse,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  coufstitutlcftial.  The 
veto  message  was  received  with  sorrow  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence  sel^ 
dom  equaled  even  by  himself.  Another  bill  was  then  fnun- 
ed,  with  strict  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Tylbe,  ia 
close  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  and  intended  to  obvi> 
ate  all  his  scruples,  as  expressed  both  in  his  pahlic  message 
and  in  private  conference.  This,  after  considerable  discns- 
sion,  also  passed  both  Houses  and  was  sent  to  the  acting 
President  for  his  signature.  As  it  was,  in  point  of  ftct,  hia 
own  bill — framed  according  to  his  dictation^-his  appioval 
was  confidently  expected.  But  evil  counsellors,  <^  unknown 
to  the  Constitution,"  had  been  at  work,  and  had  infused  inia 
his  mind  jealousies  and  apprehensions  which  made  the  whole 
matter  one  of  passion  to  himself,  in  which  conaideradonaoC 
the  country's  good  and  of  his  own  plighted  faith  were  allowed 
no  weight.  He  refused  to  sign  the  bill.  This  messaffd  waa 
received  in  Congress  with  indignant  eloquence.  Mr.  Caat 
had  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  the  exercise  of  the  Vcia 
power  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in  that  of  Gen. 
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US  an  unwanantable  extension  of  executive  power,  and  as 
hostile  to  the  liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr. 
Websteb,  resigned  their  places,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  indig- 
nation was  manifest  throughout  the  country. 

The  subsequent'  events  are  of  so  recent  occurrence  as  to 
preclude  the  propriety  of  detailed  exposition.  A  Land  Bill, 
framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  urged  by  his  eloquent  support,  passed  both  Houses  and 
became  a  law.  According  to  its  provisions,  however,  distri- 
bution was  to  cease  whenever  the  average  rate  of  duties  ofi 
imports  should  exceed  20  per  cent.  The  Bankrupt  bill  was 
matured  and  passed,  and  a  revision  of  the  Tariflf,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  expiration  of  the  Compromise  Act,  was  un- 
dertaken. Notwithstanding  the  ex'treme  embarrassment  in 
which  the  subject  was  involved,  a  provisional  bill  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  to  meet  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  occasion^ 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  Distribution  Bill  for  one 
month,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  Treasury, 
and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  to  give  the  subject  a 
more  mature  consideration,  before  erecting  a  permanent 
Tariff.  This  bill  also  encountered  the  executive  veto  :  and 
with  it  perished  all  hope  of  united,  efficient  action  in  carrying 
out  those  great  principles  which  before  had  been  cherished 
by  Mr.  Tyler,  in  common  with  the  Whigs. 

On  the  Slst  of  March,  1842,  in  pursuance  of  a  design  he 
had  long  before  entertained,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Considerations  of  public 
duty  had  alone  prevented  him  from  doing  this  before  :  and  in 
retiring  at  that  time  from  the  noble  theatre  in  which  he  had 
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won  such  lofty  fame  and  acted  so  proud  a  part^  to  the  quiet 
shades  of  private  life,  he  merely  followed  an  intention  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  cherished.  The  scene  which  at- 
tended his  resignation  was  one  of  deep  interest.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  densely  filled :  all  present — those  Senators  who 
had  always  been  his  warm  and  steady  friends,  and  those  with 
whom  he  had  rarely  or  never  acted — manifested  the  profound- 
est  regard  for  his  character  and  high  abilities,  and  expressed 
the  sincerest  regret  at  his  withdrawal  from  their  midst.  The 
address  in  which  he  bade  them  farewell,  is  marked  by  all  the 
generous  frankness  and  the  deep  feeling  which  are  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  personal  character.  Since  his  retirement  to 
his  home  at  Ashlaod,  he  has  frequently  met  his  fellow-citi- 
zens at  public  festivals  given  in  his  honor,  and  has  alwayi 
frankly  avowed  his  political  opinions  and  spread  before  them 
the  leading  principles  by  which  his  whole  public  career  has 
been  guided.  More  enthusiastic  receptions  have  recently  been 
accorded  to  him  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  other  places,  than  have  often  been  granted  to  the  roost 
renowned  men  of  the  eartji ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  popu- 
lar favor  have  been  most  marked  and  universal.  By  conven- 
tions in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated as  the  candidate  of  the  great  party  with  which  he  hat 
always  acted,  for  the  Presidency  in  1844.  He  receives  these 
public  honors  with  dignity  and  gratitude — never  shrinking 
from  a  declaration  of  all  his  principles,  and  courting  the  most 
rigid  investigation  into  all  the  various  actions  of  his  extended 
public  life.  In  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  happy  home,  he 
finds  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  cares  and  weighty  responsi- 
bilities which  have  rested  upon  him  for  more  than  forty  years 
of  service  to  his  country,  offered  in  integrity,  and  discharged 
with  an  ability  equaled  by  that  of  few  statesmen  in  any  age. 
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We  have  thus  recorded  Uie  prominent  public  aervices  of 
Hev&t  Ci*aa,  with  an  historical  sketch  of  his  country^  just 
euffidient  to  render  them  intelligible.  His  personal  biogra- 
phy has  been  left  untouched :  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  thfit 
those  noUe  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  have  made  so 
glorious  his  public  life,  must  have  invested  his  domestic  rela- 
tions with  the  highest  charms.  He  bears  about  him  that 
■aurest  mark  of  greatness,  the  power  of  being  ^<  great  in  little 
things :"  of  lending  to  the  most  common  incidents  of  life  a 
<lignity  which  stamps  them  with  the  heroism  of  his  personal 
4)haracter.  In  public  life,  he  is  the  greatest  statesman  of  his 
•age.  His  eloquence,  with  which  the  nation  is  most  feimiliar, 
is  in  £u}t  one  of  the  slightest  elements  of  his  fame  ;  in  a  deejp  - 
'Or  source  than  this,  resistless  as  it  is,  must  be  sought  the  secset 
of  that  power  which  has  rested  the  nation  upon  his  arm  and 
interwoven  his  principles  with  the  very  framework  of  hft 
poUcy.  All  the  impulses  of  his  heart — the  instincts  of  his 
nature — are  those  of  a  statesman.  No  crisis,  however  sudden 
or  jfearful,  surprises  or  disarms  him.  In  the  most  perilous 
emergencies,  when  upon  the  counsel  or  decision  pf  an  hour 
hangs  the  fiate  of  his  country  for  years,  his  lofty  mind  moves 
with  the  same  undaunted  strength  as  in. the  most  trivial  con- 
cerns. In  the  beautiful  words  of  Wordsworth,  we  may 
Ascribe  him  as  one, 

'*  Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  miM  concern,  of  oidiBMjrKfc. 

A  coDKant  iaflaenee,  a  pecnlimr  graoe ; 

But  who,  if  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  hitman  kind. 

Is  hsppy  as  a  lover— is  attired 
V  With  sudden  brightness,  like  annan  inspired ; 

And  through  ^e  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law  ■    >     ^ 

In  etlflmstt  made,  and  lets  what  he  fbresaw  "* 
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In  all  bis  public  life  Ifr.  Clay  has  cTinced  a  finn  refiaaee 
upon  great  and  enduring  principles ;  and  in  this,  peribaps,  may 
be  found  one  chief  secret  of  his  power  and  foresight.  A  fun* 
damental  truth  is  always  stronger  than  any  man ;  and  by 
building  faith  and  firm  reliance  upon  it  the  man  shall  receive 
a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  see,  through  the  mists  of  the 
hour,  the  future  to  which  it  leads.  The  confidence  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  leading  political  principles  which  have  formed 
the  rule  of  all  his  long  public  life,  has  sprung  from  a  firm 
ftdth  in  their  permanent  truth,  and  not  from  that  blind  devo- 
tion to  a  rule,  merely  because  it  is  abstract,  which  belongs,, 
sometimes,  to  men  who  have  something  of  greatness  in  them, 
but  who  lack  the  essential  wisdom  to  profit  by  experience.. 
Though  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  each  portion  of  the 
State,  he  never  allows  a  passionate  and  blind  defence  of  them 
to  plunge  the  whole  into  disaster  and  ruin.  He  feels  that  the 
principles  on  which  our  government  is  based,  have  a  high 
worth — ^not  only  of  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  super- 
structure of  happiness  and  glory  we  have  elected  upon  them  v 
and  the  safety  of  this  he  is  not  willing  to  peril  in  their  fruit- 
less defence.  He  has  none  of  the  zeal  of  that  ignorant  wor- 
shiper who  dug  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Ephesian  temple  for 
the  fuel  on  which  it  rested,  to  feed  the  flame  upon  its  altars. 
Though  he  has  ever  proved  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
rights  of  man,  in  all  countries  and  conditions,  he  never  seeka 
the  destruction  of  established  order,  regardless  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  most  nearly  concerned ;  nor  evm  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Right  would  he  deem  it  well  to  trample,  with  nithlesa 
violence,  upon  all  the  institutions  which,  might  stand  in  his 
way,  and  rush  headlong  to  the  end,  like  the  cannon  ball,       ^ 
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His  democratic  principles,  therefore^  ardent  and  spontane- 
as  they  are,  are  tempered  by  a  deep  reverence  for  the 
permanent  reason  of  the  State,  and  a  profound  regard  for  die 
well-being  of  his  fellows*  All  his  aspirations  are  to  build  up» 
not  to  tear  down — to  create,  not  to  destroy.  All  the  safe 
guards,  then,  which  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  people,  tri- 
umphing and  establishing  a  law  over  that  of  transient  im- 
pulse, has  thrown  about  individual  rights,  he  reverences, 
and,  so  long  as  they  seem  to  be  needed,  seeks  to  preserve, 
lake  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  while  he  knows  that  the  flight 
of  destruction  is  straight  and  swift,  he  feels  that, 

— ■    "  the  road  the  human  being  traTeia, 
That  on  which  Blbiuto  cornea  and  goes^  both  follow 
The  nTer*a  eoozae,  the  vaOey'a  playfal  windinga^ 
Oorvca  round  the  cornfield  and  the  hill  of  vinaa, 
Hononig  the  hdjr  bonnda  of  property.'*  • 

Mr.  Clay  has  always  been  the  proud  champion  of  that 
political  party  which  maintains  the  true  purpose  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  be,  not  merely  the  prevention  of  Wrong,  but  the 
nsUblishmnnt  of  Right, — not  merely  to  define  and  punish 
offences,  but  to  confer  blessings  and  secure  the  highest  good 
to  those  who  live  beneath  its  benignant  sway.  His  public  life 
has  been  consecrated  to  the  development  of  this  great  princi- 
ple ;  and  if  his  efforts  seem  not  yet  to  have  been  attended 
with  full  success,  Uieyhave  been  oftentimes  of  saving  service 
to  the  country  ;  and  the  eye  of  Hope  sees  in  them  the  germ 
of  a  power  which  shall  yet  work  itself  free  from  all  crushing 
calamity,  and  accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  it  was  first 
pnt  forth.   He  is  one  of  those  great  men  whose  influence,  even 

'f  ThMMlatkNi. 
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whea  UDBeea  and  despised,  ie  potent  and  controlliiig.  Hift 
spirit  of  his  life  has  wrought  even  more  than  his  active  efforts ; 
and,  far  more  than  any  other  statesman  among  ns,  he  ha* 
thus  given  strength  to  those  principles  of  public  policy  whicb 
alone  conduct  nations  to  the  height  of  prosperity*  The  value 
of  his  public  services  can  only  be  worthily  set  forth  whea 
candor  shall  have  made  a  faithful  record  of  his  life  and  hiis 
acts :  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  record  is  incomplete,  will 
this  great  friend  of  mankind  be  defrauded  of  honor.  It  were 
rash  and  unwise  to  ask  that  his  own  age  should  rightly  esteem 
and  fully  reward  them.  But,  as  in  the  old  religion  the  lighte- 
ning made  sacred  the  object  upon  which  it  fell,  so  even  now 
does  Death  hallow  the  victim  whom  he  strikes.  Future 
generations  will  not  lose  sight  of  his  worth :  those  words  of 
wisdom  which,  uttered  by  his  living  voice,  fall  too  unheeded 
upon  our  hearts,'  shall  come  from  his  tomb  with  power  as 
from  a  holy  place  :  for  ^'  such  is  the  power  of  dispensing- 
blessings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  great 
and  good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  U> 
their  fellow  creatures ;  for  death  consecrates  their  example  ^ 
and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been  sli^ied  at  tli» 
council-table,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine." 
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HENRY      CLAY- 


ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  PERDIDO. 

In  the  Senate  or  the  United  States,  Decihmr  25,  1810. 

[Tbs' region  known  as  Florida,  though  discovered  by  Sebaitttn  Cabot^  as  Eng- 
Itfh  navigator,  was  first  foiroally  taken  possesion  of  by  Fotioe  de  Leon,  a  Spaoiaid, 
in  behalf  of  Ute  Spanish  crown,  and  was  thence  deem^  m  possession  of  that  crown 
A  colony  of  French  Protestants,  who  settled  it  in  1562,  were  overpowered  and  mur- 
dered  by  a  Spanish  force  in  1665,  in  which  year  a  Spanish  colony  was  planted  at  St. 
Angnsdne.  By  the  IVeaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1761(,  Florida  was  ceded  to  England, 
b«t  vesMied  to  Slpain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1788.  It  resaained  a  Spanish  pos« 
session  down  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  for  $5,000,000,  in  1819.  Louisia.'ca, 
on  the  other  hand—that  is,  the  River  ^fississippi— was  first  discovered  by  the 
French,  in  168B,  and  a  settlement  made  by  them  in  1699.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain  in 
1t68,  restofed  to  France  in  1900,  and  pnidiased  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  United 
States,  in  18pS,  (or  the  snm  of  915^000,000.  And  now  a  serious  question  soon  arose 
as  to  Uie  Boundary  between  the  two  Territories— Spain  claiming  that  Florida  ex- 
tended to  the  Mississippi,  embracbg  all  the  then  wilderness  which  now  forms -th^ 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  while  onr  Government  claimed  that  Louisiana 
eitandsd  ea^  to  the  Perdido,  a  small  river  running  South  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
abont  6Q  miles  east  of  Mobile,  150  east  of  New-Orleans  and  20  west  of  Pensacola. 
President  Maouon  solved  the  dispute  in  1810  by  taking  possession  of  Baton  Rougd 
and  Mobile,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  reitfido' 
nb  act  was  assailed  in  Congress  by  the  Federal  Members,  rspecinlly  by  Omxs 
panMa  H^nssr,  an  eminent  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  regarded  it  as  an  ui^ustir 
fiable  and  ofiensive  demonstration  against  Spain,  then  putting  forfh  all  her  enrr- 
gtea  in  resi^itance  to  the  treach-^rous  usurpation  and  overwhelming  force  of  Bona- 
fiista.  Mr.  Clat  replied  in  defence  of  Mr.  Madison's  conise  in  the  foflowini 
Speech,  demoastiating  that  the  Perdido  was  the  true  boundary  between  the  twi 
Tsnttories,  and  accordingly  it  has  since  remained  the  western  limit  of  Florida  ] 
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It  vqqM  hftye  gratified  me  if  some  other  gentlanan  had  \ 
tajmn  to  reply  to  the  ingenious  argument  which  you  have  just  heard. 
(Speech  of  Mr.  Horsey.)  But  not  perceiving  any  one  disposed  to 
do  so,  a  sense  of  duty  obliges  me,  though  very  unwell^  to  claim 
your  indulgence,  whilst  I  offer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  s# 
interesting  to  the  Union  at  large,  but  especially  to  the  Western  portion 
of  it.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admiration  at  the  more  than 
Aristidean  justice,  which  in  a  question  of  Territorial  title,  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation,  induces  certain  gentlemen  to 
espouse  the  |ffetenaions  of  the  foreign  nation.  DoubtlesS|  in  any 
ftiture  negotiations,  she  will  have  too  much  magnanimity  to  avail 
herself  of  these  spontaneous  concessions  in  her  fiivor,  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  question  like  the  present,  gen* 
tlemen,  even  on  the  same  side,  would  have  di£B»ent  views,  and 
although  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion,  would  do  so  by  various 
arguments.  And  hence  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont 
entertains  doubt  with  regard  toour  title  against  Spain,  whilst  he  feels 
entirely  satisfied  of  it  against  France.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  our 
tHIe  against  both  powers  is  indiq>utable,  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Ilde- 
fonso,  between  Spain  and  France,  and  the  treaty  between  the  French 
Bepublic  and  the  United  States,  I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  treachery, 
by  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  alledged  to  have  lost  his  crown ;  nor 
shall  I  stop  to  discuss  the  question  involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  how  fiur  the  power  of  Spain  ought  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  merged  in  that  of  France.  I  shall  leave  the  honorable 
gentleman  .firom  Delaware  to  mourn  over  the  fortunes  of  the  &llen 
Chtoles.  I  have  no  commiseration  for  princes.  My  sympatfaaes 
are  reserved  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  I  own  that  As 
people  of  Spain  have  them  most  sincerely. 

I  wiO  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  in^jed^ 
^and  pursued  by  other  gentlemen,  of  examining  into  our  tifle  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Perdido,  ^which, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  call  West  Florida,  aHhoo^  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  it,)  and  the  propriety  of  the  recent  measures  tak^n  for 
the  occijfMition  of  that  territory.  Our  title,  then,  depends,  first,  upon 
ttie  limits  of  the  province,  or  coloi^  of  Louisiana,  and  secoodlyy 
iqx>n  a  just  exposition  of  the  treaties  before  mentioned. 
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On  this  oceaaion  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  eastern  boundaiy. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  cursory  Tiew  of 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  because  the  basis  of  European  title  to 
colonies  in  America,  is  prior  discovery,  or  prior  occupancy.  In 
1682,  La  Salle  migrated  from  Canada,  then  owned  by  France,  de- 
scended the  Mississippi,  and  named  the  country  which  it  waters, 
Louisiana.  About  1698,  D'lbenrille  discorered  by  sea  the  month 
of  the  Mississippi,  established  a  colony  at  the  Me  Dauphi&e,  ov 
Massacre,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  one  at 
the  mouth  cf  the  river  Mobile,  and  was  appointed  by  France,  Gtovani- 
or  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1717,  the  fionons  West  India  Oooi- 
pany  sent  inhabitants  to  the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  found  some  of  those 
irho  had  been  settled  there  under  the  aiuqfnces  of  D^IberviUe.  Abaml 
the  same  period,  Biloxi,  near  the  Pascagoula,  was  settled.  In  1719, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  off,  and  the  seat  of  government  of 
Louisiana  was  established  there ;  and  in  1736,  the  French  erected  a 
fort  on  the  Tombigbee.  These  fiusts  prove  that  France  had  the 
actual  possession  of  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  Mobile  at  kast. 
But  the  great  fhstrument  which  ascertains,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tfie 
country  'm  question  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Lowsiiiia, 
is  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  solemn  chahu^ter  which  die  aicfahnse 
of  a  nation  can  furnish ;  I  mean  the  patent  granted  in  1712  by  Lovis 
XIV.  to  Crozat. 

"  FoKTJonhziLU,  8^UmUr  14, 1712. 
••  Louu,  By  ihi  grace  of  €hd,  ifc, 

'*  The  tfoe  wp  huve  always  had  la  prQCtirs  the  wfslfare  and  adv&tttagf  of  our  atib- 
j«pU,  harini  indaeetd  qb,  &«,  td  seek  for  till  poeeible  opporluriLtieB  of  f?nl arming  «nd 
eKtendinfi  Uve  tra.dc  of  out  Atiicrican  colom*?^,  w^  did»  in  th^  year  1683,  give  ^m 
Ofdere  to  undertake  a  diecoyery  of  the  eoiintrie&  and  iands  which  are  aituat«3  in  the 
northern  part  of  America,  between  New  FratJcc  and  New  Mexico  ;  and  the  Sieur  de 
ta  SttUe^,  to  whom  we  committed  thai  f  nlefpri^,  havmis  had  puof'e?!*  entmg^h  to  coo- 
tirm  a  beh*?f  tliat  a  comrnuni cation  mii^ht  be  senkd/"r(>m  AVu'  France  ta  fh/  Q^pf 
Mtj:iro^  by  m^anH  of  Urge  rivcr^^  thie  obh^ed  vrn,  mimrdiately  aftcT  ihe  p«»€e  of 
Ryswick,  10  i^ive  ordcm  for  e*iab]bhmf  a  colony  thefe,  and  tnaiiitalnmf  d  ii^iirriaoflf 
toAtdi  has  kepi  and  prt$frvfd  thrpot^t^^  uw  hjid  taken  in.  tht  vtrif  war  1683,  of  the 
Tindfi^  coa^^tf ,  nnd  i>iiland(>  which  an;  filtnated  m  (ht  GvJfcf  Mfxico  btt^tietn  CtstrUina 
tm  thf  ioM,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  wei^l.  l^ut  a  new  war  havmg  broke 
out  in  Europe  fthcnly  nfttft  there  was  no  poeeibiJJty,  tUi  now^  of  reaping  from  that 
C^&rty  xha  advHnuifc^s  tliat  mi^ht  have  been  expected  from  thence,  &c.  Aiid 
whereas,  tipon  the  iniorn^j^tie^n  we  have  received  concerning  the  disposifion  and 
mtuation  of  the  t^id  conntriea,  hww«%  at  prr«nt  by  tht  namf  tfthe  Prtnnmre  tf  /^oww- 
iMa«  w^  are  of  opinion,  iba?,  there  may  be  eptsbUshed  therein  conuidcrabie  com* 
fierce,  &c.  we  have  resolved  to  fTani  the  commerce  of  the  conn  try  of  LoniaUna  fo 
liis  Sietir  Anthony  Crozat,  ice.  For  ihrae  rf s^ns,  &c.j  we,  by  these  presents* 
HKned  by  oar  hand,  havo  appointed  and  do  appoml  thfl  paid  Fienr  Crozstj  to  cany 
<jn  a  trade  in  nil  the  lands  poeaeseed  by  ub^  and  bounded  hy  New  Mexico  and  fry  mt 
hfid*  f}/  tfu  EitgtiA  of  Cardirvi,  all  the  celabjisfaments,  ports,  havens,  riteis,  ud 
imncipalVy  the  port  i\nd  hAi/en  of  the  lale  Dauphme,  heretofore  called  MMncre  i  m9 
mer  of  St,  Louiis,  with  the  river  St.  Philjp,  here  to  fore  called  the  MiasoiiTi,  f  oO  <>f 
St  Jttma^f  beretofofc  called  Oiab«chc,  witn  all  the  coitntnea^  lerritoriei,  ana  iaJcoi 
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wiUuii  fauid,  aad  the  Bven  which  &Q  directly  or  indincdy  into  ikt  ptit  «f  te 
ii«eH3L-Lo«is. 

'^'  ^r^  Jfttditt.— 1.  Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  the  aforeeaid  laada.  ommtriee,  tHeMii^ 
Kfen»  and  islands  be.  and  rtmain  comprised  under  tfce  namt  if  ^  r<wtnimttU  ^ 
Louinana^  which  ahall  be  dependent  upon  the  general  roveroment  or  New  France, 
to  which  It  ia  auboidinate  i  and  farther,  that  alfthe  ianoa  which  we  ponygn  from  the 
flIinoi&  be  united,  &c.  to  the  general  government  of  New  France,  and  become  part 

Aeoording  to  this  docamenty  in  deicribing  tbe  proYiB^,  or  colonj 
of  Louifliaiia,  it  is  declared  to  be  bounded  by  Carolina  on  the  eaat, 
and  Old  and  New-Mexico  on  tbe  west  Under  this  high  rec(»ded 
evidence,  it  might  be  insisted  that  we  hare  a  ftir  claim  to  East  as  well 
as  West  FI<Nida,  against  France  at  least,  unless  she  has  by  s<»ne 
Ck«Tentio!n,  or  o&er  obligatory  act,  restricted  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
proTUiGe.  It  has,  indeed,  be^^  asserted  that  by  a  treaty  betweeqi 
iVance  and  Spain,  concluded  in  the  year  1719,  the  Perdido  was  ex- 
piessly  stipulated  to  be  the  boundary  between  their  respective  prov*. 
inces  of  florida  on  the  east,  and  Louisiana  on  the  west ;  but  as  1 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  such  treaty,  I  am  induced  to  doubt  its 
existence. 

About  die  same  period,  to  wit :  towards  the  close  of  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  when  France  settled  the  Isle  Dauphine  and  the  Mo^ 
bile,  Spain  erected  a  fort  at  Pensaoola.  But  Spain  never  pushed  her 
actual  settlements  or  conquests  farther  west  than  the  bay  of  Pen- 
saoola, whilst  those' of  the  French  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Mobile.  Between  these  two  points,  a  space  of  about  thirteen  er 
fourteen  leagues,  neither  nation  had  the  exclusive  possession.  The 
Bio  Perdido,  forming  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  betw^n  the  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and, 
being  a  natural  and  the  most  notorious  object  between  them,  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  suitable  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  nations.  It  accordingly  appears  very  early  to  have  been  adopted 
as  the  boundary  by  tacit,  if  not  expressed,  consent.  The  an- 
cient historians,  therefore,  of  the  country,  so  represent  it.  Du- 
pratz,  one  of  the  most  accurate  historians  of  the  time,  in  point  of 
&ct  fuA  detail,  whose  woric  was  published  as  early  as  1758,  describes 
ttie  coast  as  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  In  truth, 
sir,  no  European  nation  whatever,  except  France,  ever  occupied  any 
portion  of  West  Florida,  prior  to  her  cession  of  it  to  England  in  1762. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  oUier  side  do  not,  indeed,  strongly  controvert, 
if  thej  do  net  expressly  admit,  that  Louisiana,  as  hdd  hj  OSe  Frendb 
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«0lerior  to  her  ceapioBi  of  it  in  1762,  extendecl  to  the  Ferdido,  Thit 
ooly  obsenration  made  by  the  gentkman  from  Delaware  to  the  con* 
tra^j  to  wit,  that  the  lalaod  of  New  Orleans  being  particularly 
megtioDed,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  constitute  a  part  of  Louisianai 
ia  8uaeeft3)le  of  a  yeiy  satisfaetory  answer.  That  island  was  ex* 
oeyted  out  of  the  grant  lo  England,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the 
province  east  of  the  river  that  was  so  excepted.  It  formed  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  objects  of  the  cession  to 
Spain  crigiaalfy,  and  was  transfi»red  to  her  with  the  portion  of  the 
province  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  mi^t  with  equal  propriety  be 
uiged  that  St  Angustine  is  not  in  East  Florida,  because  St.  August 
tine  ia  ^xpnmlj  mentioned  by  Spain  in  her  cession  of  that  province 
to  Ei^and.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  thidc  it  results  thai 
the  peovinoe  of  Iiouiaiana  comprised  West  Florida  previous  to  the 
year  17^. 

What  was  done  with  it  at  thisepoch  ?  By  a  secret  Convention,  of 
the  8d  <rf  November  of  that  year,  France  ceded  the  country  lying  west 
olthe  MlBsiaaqfypi,  and  the  Island  of'New  Orleans,  to  Spain;  and  by  a 
oeirtBiq^oraiieous  act,  the  articles  pretiminaiy  to  the  definitive  treaty 
oli763yahetianafened  West  Florida  to  En^and.  Thus,  at  the  same 
JBBtaat  of  time,  ahe  alienated  the  whole  province.  Posterior  to  this 
grant,  Great  Britain  having  also  acquired  from  Spain  her  possesriona 
east  of  the  Missisalppi,  erected  the  country  into  two  provinces.  East 
and  West  Florida.  In  this  state  of  things  it  continued  until  the  peace 
«f  1768,  when  Great  Britam,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war^ 
ssntndeied  the  country  to  Spain,  who  for  the  first  time  came  into 
aetwl  posaeasum  of  West  Florida.  Well,  sir,  how  does  she  dispose 
of  it  ?  She  roHumexea  it  to  the  residue  of  Louisiana  extends  the 
furiadielkni  of  that  govenmient  to  it,  and  auljects  the  Governors,  or 
Commaadanta,  of  the  district  of  Baton  Bonge,  Feliciana,  Mobile,  and 
Paweroiij  to  the  anthority  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  residing  at 
New  Qrieana;  middle  the  GovenMar  of  East  Florida  is  placed  wholly 
widMnt  his  control,  and  is  made  amenable  directly  to  the  Grovemor 
of  Ab  Hazrana.  Indeed,  air,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  all 
the  eoncesrionni  ot  grants  of  land,  inade  in  Weat  Florida,  under  the 
axillMiityofSpam,runintheaaaaeofthe  Ch^vemmmi  of  Lomiumq* 
Tou  eaoBot  have  forgotten  that,  aboitf  the  period  when  we  took  poa* 
■WMJOB  of  New  Orleans,  ender  the  Treaty  of  cession  from  F^rane^ 
Ihe  vAele  aoontiy  reaouided  widi  the  ne&xioua  speculations  wfaaol^ 
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weie  alledged  to  be  making  in  that  City  iirith  the  eonniyancei  itro^ 
actual  participation,  of  the  Spanbh  authorities,  by  the  procaremont  ol 
aurreptitioitt  grants  of  land,  particukily  in  the  distriet  of  FeMciana. 
West  Florida,  then,  not  only  as  France  had  held  it,  but  as  it  was  hi 
the  hands  of  Spain,  made  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Looisiana ;  as 
much  so  as  the  jurisdiction  or  district  of  Baton  Rouge  eonstitoted  a 
part  of  West  Florida. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Treaties  of  St.  Bddbnso, 
and  of  April,  1803,  whence  our  title  is  derived  ?  If  any  foiibiga- 
Hy  exist  in  a  grant,  tiie  interpretation  most  fayoralde  to  the  grantee 
is  preferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  grant4v  to  expiess  himself 
in  plain  and  intelligible  terms.  This  is  the  doctrine,  not  of  Gdce 
only,  (whose  dicta,  I  admit,  have  nothing  to  do  with  th6  qtiestioa,)  bat 
of  ike  code  of  universal  law.  The  doctrine  is  entitled  to  augmented 
force,  when  .a  clause  only  of  the  instrument  is  exhibited,  in  whick 
clause  the  ambiguity  lurla,  and  the  residue  of  the  iastrumeat  is  kept 
back  by  the  grantor.  The  entire  Convention  of  1760,  by  y/ASdt 
France  transferred  Louisiana  to  Spain,  is  concealed,  and^  whole 
of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  except  a  sc^itaiy  daiise.  We  wan  thus 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  full  view  of  both.of  those  inatmmenls 
would  affi>rd.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  ndes  of 
construction,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  to  establidi  our  title. 
A  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  and  a 
candid  appeal  to  the  Treaties,  are  «loBe  sulScient  to  manifest  Mur 
right.  The  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1803  having  signed,  with 
the  same  ceremony,  two  copies,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  the 
French  language,  it  has  been  contmided  that  in  the  English  venmrn, 
the  term  ^^  cede''  has  been  erroneously  used  instead  of  **  reliooede/' 
which  is  the  expression  in  the  IVench  copy.  And  it  is  aigoed  tint 
we  are  bound  by  the  phraseology  of  the  French  copy,  beaiue  it  is 
declared  that  the  Treaty  was  agreed  to  in  that  kafpnge.  -  It  would 
not  be  very  unfair  to  inquire  if  this  is  uot  like  the  comnum  ease  in 
private  life,  where  individuals  enter  into  a  oontiaet,  of  wludli  eaeh 
party  retains  a  copy,  duly  executed.  In  such  case,  neither  has  the 
preference.  We  might  as  well  say  to  France,  we  will  oling  by  tiii» 
English  copy,  as  she  could  insist  upon  an  adherence  to  the  EVcsdi 
eepy ;  and  if  she  urged  %noraiiee  on  die  part  of  M.  Sfacbois, -bar 
tfagotiator,  <tf  our  language,  we  might  with  equal  propriety  plead 
%ww«iM.n  on  the  part  of  oar  Begotiators  of  her  langiu^.   ^As  tUi^ 
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kmtver,  i$  adiqyatable  puint,  1  do  lyt  availn^idf  of  it;  gpaCi^mdm 
abill  havB  die  foil  benefit  of  the  expremoDs  in  the  French  copy. 
According  to  tius,  then,  in  reciting  the  Treaty  of  St  Udefonso,  it  is 
dedaied  by  Spain,  in  1800,  that  she  Eetrocedes  to  France  the  Colony 
or  Province  of  liooisianay  with  the  same  extent  which  it  then  hid  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and 
Sttch  as  it  should  be  after  the  Treaties  subsequently  entered  into  be- 
tween Spain  and  other  states.  This  latter  member  of  the  description 
Iws  been  sufficiently  explained  by  my  colleague. 

It  is  said  that  since  France,  in  1762,  ceded  to  Spain  only  Louisiana 
west  of  the  MississipfH,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,  the  retroces- 
sicm  comprehended  no  more— that  the  retrocession  ex  vi  termim  was 
commensurate  with,  and  limited  by,  the  direct  cession  from  France  to 
Spain.  If  (his  were  true,  then  the  description,  such  as  Spain  held  it, 
that  is  in  1800,  comprising  West  Florida,  and  such  as  France  pos- 
sessed it,  that  is  in  1762,  prior  to  the  several  sessions,  comprising  also 
West  Florida,  would  be  totally  inoperative.  But  the  definition  of  the 
term  retrocession,  contended  for  by  the  other  side,  is  denied.  It  does 
not  exclude  the  instrumentality  of  a  third  party.  It  means  resto- 
ration, or  re-conveyance  of  a  thing  originally  ceded,  and  so  the  gen- 
tlanan  firom  Delaware  acknowledged.  I  admit  that  the  thing  restored 
must  have  come  to  the  restoring  party  from  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
retroceded ;  whether  directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  immaterial.  In 
its  passage  it  may  have  come  through  a  dozen  hands.  The  retroced- 
11^  party  nrast  claim  under  and  in  virtue  of  the  right  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  party  to  whom  the  retrocession  takes  place.  Allow  me 
to  put  a  case :  You  own  an  estate  called  Louisiana.  You  convey  one 
moiety  <tf  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  to  me ; 
he  conveys  his  moiety  to  me,  and  I  thus  become  entitled  to  the  whole. 
By  a  suitable  instrument  I  re-convey,  or  retrocede  the  estate  called 
Louisiana  to  you  as  I  now  hold  it,  and  as  you  held  it ;  what  passes  to 
you?  The  whole  estate,  ormy  moiety  only?  Let  me  indulge  an- 
other su^positioiK — that  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  afrer  He  re- 
eehred  from  you  his  moiety,  bestowed  a  new  denomination  upon  it 
and  called  it  West  Florida — ^would  that  circumstance  vary  the  opera- 
tion of  my  act  of  retrocession  to  you?  The  case  sui^)Osed  is  in  trutli 
die  real  one  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  France,  in  1762, 
traadisni  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spam,  and  at  the  same 
tiatie  oonvsys  the  east^n  portion  of  it,  exclusive  of  New  Orleans,  to 
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Great  Britain.  Twenty-one  yekrs  after,  tbst  is,  in  1783^  Ghmit 
Britain  cedes  her  part  to  Spain,  who  thuB  becomes  possessed  of  the 
entire  province ;  one  portion  by  direct  cession  from  Fkance,  and  the 
residue  by  indirect  cession.  Spain  then  held  the  whole  of  Lotusiaiia 
under  France,  and  in  virtue  of  the  title  of  France.  The  whole  moved 
or  passed  from  France  to  her.  When,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  things, 
she  says,  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso,  that  she  retrocedes  the  Ptov- 
ince  to  France,  can  a  doubt  exist  that  she  parts  with,  and  gives  back 
to  France,  the  entire  colony  ?  To  preclude  the  possibBity  of  such  a 
doubt,  she  adds,  that  she  restores  it,  not  in  a  mutilated  condition,  but 
in  that  precise  condition  in  which  France  had,  and  she  branelf  pos* 
it. 


Having  thus  shown,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  right  in  the  United 
States  to  West  Florida,  I  proceed  to  inquire  if  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  directing  the  occupation  of  property,  which  is  \hm  hatlj 
acquired  by  solemn  Treaty,  be  an  unauthorized  measure  of  war  and 
of  legislation,  as  has  been  contended  ? 

The  act  of  October,  1803,  contains  two  sections,  by  one  of  which 
the  President  is  authorized  to  occupy  the  Territories  ceded  to  us  by 
France  in  the  April  preceding.  The  other  empowers  the  President 
to  establish  a  Provisional  Grovernment  there.  The  first  section  is 
unlimited  in  its  duration  ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  the  expiration  of 
the  then  session  of  Congress.  The  act  therefore  of  March,  1804, 
declaring  that  the  previous  act  of  October  should  continue  in  force 
until  the  1st  of  October,  1804,  is  applicable  to  the  second  and  not  the 
first  section,  and  was  intended  to  continue  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  President.  By  the  act  of  24th  February,  1804,  for  lay- 
ing duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  ceded  Territories,  the  President 
is  empowered,  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient^  to  erect  the  Bay  and 
River  Mobile,  &c.  into  a  separate  district,  and  to  establish  therein  a 
port  of  entry  and  delivery.  By  this  same  act  the  Orleans  Territory 
is  laid  off,  and  its  boundaries  are  so  defined  as  to  comprehend  West 
Florida.  By  other  acts,  the  President  is  authorized  to  remove  by 
force,  under  certain  circumstances,  persons  settling  on  or  taJdng  pos- 
session of  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

These  laws  fiimish  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Treaty,  oomsa- 
ponding  with  that  given  by  the  Executive,  and  they  ind]0patd)ly  vest 
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in  ihis  branch  of  the  Genera]  Government  the  power  to  take  possession 
of  the  country,  whenever  it  might  be  proper  in  his  discretion.  The 
.President  has  not,  therefore,  violated  the  Constitution  and  usurped  the 
war-making  power,  but  he  would  have  violated  that  provision  which 
requires  him  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  if  he  had 
longer  forborne  to  act.  It  is  urged  that  he  has  assumed  powers  be- 
longing to  Congress,  in  undertaking  to  annex  the  portion  of  West 
Florida,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  to  (he  Orleans  Ter- 
ritory. But  Congress,  as  has  been  shown,  has  already  made  this 
annexation,  the  limits  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  as  prescribed  by 
Con^ss,  comprehending  the  country  in  question.  The  President, 
by  his  proclamation,  has  not  made  law,  but  has  merely  declared  to 
the  people  of  West  Florida  what  the  law  is.  This  is  the  oflBce  of  a 
proclamation,  and  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  people  of  that  Terri- 
tory should  be  thus  notified.  Byjthc  act  of  occupying  the  country, 
the  government  de  faclOy  whether  of  Spain  or  the  revolutionists, 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  applicable  to 
the  country,  by  the  operation  and  force  of  law  attached  to  it.  But 
this  was  a  state  of  things  which  the  people  might  not  know,  and 
which  every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity  therefore  required  cfaould 
be  proclaimed.  I  consider  the  bill  before  us  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
declaratory  law. 

Never  could  a  more  propitious  moment  present  itself  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  discretionary  power  placed  in  the  President,  and  had  he 
fieuled  to  embrace  it,  he  would  have  been  criminally  inattentive  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Florida  on  the  other,  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  foreign  maritime  power,  the  immense  extent  of  ooun- 
tiy  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  watered  by  streams  discharg- 
ing themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — that  is  one-third,  nay,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  United  States,  comprehending  Louisiana,  are 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  power.  The  possession  of  Florida  is  a 
guarantee  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of 
those  streams.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  anticipates  the  most 
direful  consequences  from' the  occupation  of  the  country.  He  sup- 
poses a  sally  from  a  Spanish  garrison  upon  the  American  forces,  and 
adks  what  is  to  be  done  }  We  attempt  a  peaceful  possession  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  If  the  wrongful  occupants 
under  the  authority  of  Spain  assail  our  troops,  I  trust  they  will  le- 
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trie^e  tbe  lost  bonor  of  the  nation  in  the  ca^e  of  the  Chesapeake. 
Suppose  an  attack  upon  any  portion  of  the  American  army  within 
the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States  hy  a  Spanish  force  ? 
In  such  event  there  would  exist  but  a  single  honorable  and  manly 
conise.  The  gentleman  conceives  it  un^nerous  that  we  should  at 
this  moment,  when  Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  immense  power  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West  Florida.  Shall  we 
sit  by  passive  spectators,  and  witness  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  country — transactions  which  tend,  in  the  most  imminent  degree, 
to  jeopard  our  rights,  without  attempting  to  interfere  ?  Arc  you 
prepared  to  see  a  foreign  power  seize  what  belongs  to  us  ?  I  havie 
heard  in  the  most  credible  manner  that,  about  the  period  when  the 
President  took  his  measures  in  relation  to  that  country,  agents  of  a 
foreign  power  were  intriguing  with  the  people  there,  to  induce  them 
to  come  under  his  dominion  :  but  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present  auspicious  moment 
— if  you  reject  the  profiered  boon,  some  other  nation,  profiting  by 
your  errors,  will  seize  the  occasion  to  get  a  fetal  footing  in  your 
southern  frontier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  parent 
country  will  not  or  cannot  maintain  its  authority  in  a  Colony  adjacent 
to  us,  and  there  exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  and  disorder,  menacing 
our  peace,  and  if  moreover  such  Colony,  by  passing  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union,  and  manij&stly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  we  hare  a 
right,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  lay  hola 
upon  it.  This  principle  alone,  independent  of  any  title,  would  war- 
rant our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  it,  our  title  being  in  my  judgment  incontestably  good.  We 
are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If  Spain,  under  any 
modification  of  her  government,  choose  to  make  war  upon  us,  for  the 
act  under  consideration,  the  nation,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  be  willing 
to  embark  in  such  a  contest.  But  the  gentleman  reminds  us  that 
Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her  connexion 
with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and  to  consider 
this  measure  of  the  President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to  arms.  Sir, 
is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may  manage  our  o^ti  affitirs 
without  the  fear  of  insulting  His  Britannic  Majesty  ?  Is  the  rod  of 
British  power  to  be  for  ever  suspended  over  our  heads  ?  Does  Con- 
gress put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter  our  rightful  commerce  against  the 
piratical  depredations  committed  upon  it  on  thf  ocean — we  are  imme* 
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.  mBHnjtQceoiinie  pmppAeA-^ihe  uriipk  nftvy  «l  tke  haugk^  mtilriBs 
-^  the  ii^AB  is  m&de  to  Uumder  ia  o«r  ears.  Dots  thft  Preskkpi 
refuse  to  continue  a  correspondence  with  a  minister  who  ¥icl&te9.llie 
decorum  belonging  to  his  diplomatic  character,  by  giving  and  delibe- 
rtidy  repettiog'  tm  AlEront  to  the  whde  natmH-we  am  iwittntlj 
■ftenaeed  wHh  llie  ohaatisemeni  which  English  pride  will  not  fril  to 

.  inflict.  Whether  n^eassert  our  rights  b;  sesi  <Mr  attempt  th^ir  nmrn- 
tsafifam&  by  land — whithecsoeiw  we  tkffn  ourselves,  ik}$  phtelfin 

'  iapMatttly  poFSoes  us.    ^ready  has  it  had  too  much  iiifltieno&«ii 

'  tho  cottneils  of  the  natk>a.  It  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  Uie  eokteigo 
'— tliat  dishonorable  repeal,  which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  charac- 
ter •f  our  government.  !^Ir.  President,  I  have  befi>re  said  ott  this 
^Dor,  and  bow  ti^  occaskm  to  reaiaik,  that  I  moit  smcoeiy  derire 
peace  and  amity  with  England ;  that  I  even  prefer  an  a^nstanent  of 
all  di&rences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.  But  if 
she  peivists  in  «  d«nial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  arsils  beiBelf  of  the 
«ocqp«lk>B  of  West  Floriik  to  ccncmience  war  upon  us,  I  trust  ahd 
Iwpe  tiiiBt  dl  h«»ts  will  itt^e  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindidalsM  of 
0m  lights.  I  do  iie<  believe,  however,  in  the  prediction  tint  ww 
tvfll  be  tfaeeflb^l  of  Um  measive  in  question. 

It  is  asked  why,  some  years  ago,  when  the  interruption  of  the 
right  of  deposite  took  place  at  New  Orleans,  the  government  did  not 
declare  war  agsunst  Spain,  and  how  has  it  happened  that  there  has 
been  this  long  acquiescence  in  the  Spanish  possesion  of  West  Flori- 
da ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  consists  in  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
which  is  prone  to  peace ;  in  that  desire  to  arrange,  by  friendly  nego> 
tiation,  our  disputes  with  all  nations,  which  has  constantly  influenced 
the  present  and  preceding  administrations ;  and  in  the  jealousy  of  ar- 
mies, with  which  we  have  been  inspired  by  the  melancholy  experi- 
ence of  free  states.  But  a  new  state  of  things  has  arisen :  negotia- 
tion has  become  hopeless.  The  power  with  whom  it  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, if  not  annihilated,  is  in  a  situation  that  precludes  it ;  and  the 
subject  matter  of  it  is  in  danger  of  being  snatched  for  ever  from  our 
power.  Longer  delay  would  be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  our 
right,  and  would  amount  to  treachery  to  ourselves.  May  I  ask,  in 
my  turn,  why  certain  gentlemen,  now  so  fearful  of  war,  were  so  ur- 
gent &r  it  with  Spain  when  she  withheld  the  right  of  deposite?  and 
itill  later,  when  in  1805  or  '6  this  very  subject  of  the  actual  limits  «f 
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was  befiore  OoogreM  ?  I  ^nrll  mot  «ay,  beetoae  I4»  sol 
know  tbatlun  aiatkorizsed  toMty,  tikoi  lAe  mMoe  U  to  be  fffmd  f» 
the  change  of  relation  bettreen  Spain  and  other  Eoropean  poweia» 
ikaCB  dioae  periods. 

Doei  the  honorafoie  genfleman  fiK>m  Delaware  really  belieTO  Uiat 
he  finds  in  St.  Domingo  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  West  Florida? 
and  that  oar  goVemmeDt^  having  an  illicit  coininerce  with  the  former^ 
«night  not  to  hare  interposed  in  relation  to  the  latter  ?  It  is  searoely 
Boeeasaiy  to  consume  your  time  by  remarking  that  we  had  no  pie* 
tensaoBS  to  that  island;  thatitdid  notmenaee  onrrepoBe^iwrdidthe 
safety  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  shoidd  ooeupy  it.  It 
became,  therefiMre,  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  just  xem<HistraBce  wi 
Aanoe  against  American  citiaDsns  supplying  the  rebels  with  tfaemeana 
of  resisting  her  power. 

lam  not,  sir,  in  fiiToar  of  cherishmg  the  passion  of  conquest.  But 
1  must  be  permitted,  in  cmidusioii,  to  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing,  «re 
long,  the  new  United  States,  (if  you  will  allow  me  the  expressias,) 
'^emfanoii^,  not  <M|ly  ike  old  thirteen  States,  hot  the  entire  tkrwdsf 
east  of  the  Minrissippi,  including  East  Florida,  and  sobm  of  the  «si^ 
ittOTies  to  the  north  of  us  also. 
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ON  ARMING  FOR  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 
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IIWb  palkiioe  of  die  Natkii  htviaf  been  wtterij  cxkMHad  bf  a  long  senM  ol 
■Mft  fligiiat  outrages  on  our  Rii^ti  end  iDdepeDdenee  by  Great  Britab,  in  fh$ 
hmnmum  of  onr  Coinmeroe,  Searehing  of  oar  Veaseb,  kipreoment  of  oar  Seft- 
Biea,  Am.,  Preadent  MAmMH  tnnimhted  to  CongieM,  on  its  aMembling,  NoTenib« 
4,  nilt  a  MeeMge  reeomaen^ng  dacaive  measoiea  lor  tbe  vindicatioB  of  our  Ha- 
tioaal  koMTy  and  tbe  lednM  of  onr  wrongik  The  eolilect  immediately  becai&t 
the  eagroning  one,  and  many  Members  apoke  in  earnest  deprecation  of  War  mea« 
aaif  among  them  Jobk  Ravdokpb,  of  Yiiginia,  with  great  energy  and  eloqneoio. 
mier  Otmnittee  on  Foreign  RdatioBa  having  leportad  a  aenea  of  fffwriiiti—  - 
•ahoiag  the  sentiments  of  the  Meestge,  and  propoang  the  immediate  inerease  of 
the  Array,  they  were  debated  at  length  and  adopted.  A  Bill  was  thereupon  fiamad 
in  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  proposing  to  raiss  thirteen  additional  regiments  Ibr 
Ibe  poMie  senrioe.  This  Bill  having  leaohed  the  House,  and  being  under  cobm* 
dtmtaoBio  Committee  <tf  the  Whole^Mr.  Clay  (who  had  entered  the  House  aJMsr 
Member,  aged  94,  at  the  opening  of  that  Session,  and  been  immediately  ehosen 
Speaker  by  a  vote  of  75  to  44,)  rose  and  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows;) 

Wntir  the  subject  of  raising  an  additional  mflltary  fotee  was  dUi- 
cnsaed  aome  days  past,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House  Bcft  to  daii- 
berale  on  it  in  Committee  of  Ae  Whole.  I  AoM  not  eomplain  of 
this  eonfse  of  proceedings  nor  indeed  of  any  other  which  thej  might 
Olokfit  to  take  on  any  other  oeeanon;  but  the  tSSKtvms  topie- 
dode  ma  from  participating  in  dedate ;  frMn  taking  npcm  myself  that 
share  of  responsibility  ft^r  measnreg  which  it  has  become  necessary  to 
ftdopt  at  the  present  moment;  a  re^ionsibility  fronx  which  I  shall 
nererdurinkatanyperiodoron  anysobject.  I  owe  it  to  myself ,  to 
ray  constituaits,  and  to  my  ooontiy  to  express,  <m  this  oocasbn,  ray 
▼lews  of  the  great  interests  invdyed  in  the  biH  under  consideration. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself,  in  rektion  to  this  biU^  is 
as  to  the  quantnmof  force  which  it  proposes  tonuse.  Is  it  too  large 
«r  too  smalt— «too  strong  or  too  wedc  ?  The  contemplated  army  is, 
to  my  mind,  too  great  for  peace ;  and  I  amlioarftd,  fiur  as  it  is  abore 
the  wishes  of  some  of  those  with  whom  I  graerally  haye  the  honor  to 


•el,  that  it  18  too  smill  for  the  purposes  of  wv.    Tlie  bill  pto^Mes 

tfir  Halt  ninng  of  twenty-five  thousand  troops;  the  bill  recently 

|PS8e4  y^^B  int0pded  to  oon^plete  the  enllstntient  for  six  thousand 

more.    The  whole  n^ould  amount  to  thirty-one  thousand.    DeJIuci- 

ing  for  sickness,  to  which  raw  troops  are  peculiarly  exposed,  and  for 

other  deficiencies,  a  reasonable  number  of  these  troops,  and  to  gire 

the  most  fiiVoitbfe  iteult,  we  shafl  not  raise  by  tx>th'  bHls  more  than 

twenty  or  twenty-fire  thousand  effective  men.    Could  a  country 

boundless  in  extent,  with  a  numerous  line  of  forts  and  garrisons, 

.'liaUe  to  invasitai  and  predatory  inoucsioaB  at  every  psMit,  bQ  de- 

'  ftttded,  and  at  th(^  s^une  time  a  war  carried  on,  by  a  less  number  of 

.regulars  than  twenfy-five  thousand?    If  the  legislative  councils 

•frin  aoch  a  case,  they  oi^tio  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and  vigor. 

Tlie  question  is — ^will  y6u  einbark  in  a  war  which  shall  be  feeUe  and 

jirotracted  to  a  great  lenigth  of  time,  or  will  you  make  a  vigorous 

•  *■  sivoke  and  put  an  end  to  this  territorkl  war  at  once  ?    Canada  i#  the 

avowed  object.    Suppose  you  conquer  Upper  Canada,  you  most 

leave  men  behind  to  hold  it;  when  you  march  to  Quebec.     Your  re^ir 

aniBt  be  pmtected ;  it  would  be  a  new  mode  of  warfere  to  leavia  it 

unprotected !    Gentlemen  will  be  deceived,  if  they  cakulale  upon 

the  treason  of  the  Canadian  people.     Well,  sir,  you  lay  siege  to 

Quebec,  garrisoned,  I  am  informed,  by  seven  or  eight  thousand 

Aritish  Ibcces ;  you ii»ist  have  at  least  double  that  number  totake 

possession  of  Oie  plaoe.    fiiqipose  ^lebec  reduced ;  high  as isx|iy 

SQitoe  of  the  vakir  oC  my  coiaylryinen,  I  do  not  believi^  that  militia 

ot vokmteeis  eeuld  be  obtain^ to  retain  it  for  as  lo9g  apepodas 

WNild  be  necessary.    But  in  xespect  to  the  quiestipn  of  eoonffay,  I 

.  cooMve  that  it  woold  be  marl  expedient  to  raise  a  bri^  focpe  at 

.  onee.    With  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  meui  the  territorial 

war  would  ptd>ably  terminate  in  one  year ;  while  it  would  last, 

<.Araged  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  troopsi  three  os  four  yeap^.    I 

*' said  the  lerntsrW  war ;  fiw  it  is  pcobaUe  that  for  yean  after  the 

enemy   shelL  be    driven  from   the  provinoes,   hostiUliei^  smjf  be 

.  prosecuted  on  the' ocean.    So  much  for  the  quantum  of  the  proposed 

•  ibrce     Were  1  to  ampl^,  as  well  I  might ;  were  I  to  draiir  too 

.  e:|tensively  on  the  patience  of  the  Cimmittoe,  Hkny  laiglbt  bdii^ 

posed  to  {Mreteai  my  draft. 
< 

I  advance  to  the  consideration  of  the  imhare  of  the  troops.    Ov 
lapoblican  jealounes ;  our  love  of  libarty ;  the  denfar  of  sliiJH<| 
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D,  ire  themes  which  have  been  succes^iillj  touched^  in  di^i 
cussing  the  subject  before  the  Committee,  at  least  so  far  as  our  feel- 
ings are  concerned,  however  little  weight  they^may  have  produced 
on  oor  jndgment.  I  do  not  stand  on  this  floor  as  the  advocate  of 
standing  armies  k  time  Of  peace ;  but  when  war  becomes  essential,^ 
1  am  tile  adVocatelof  raising  able  and  vigorous  armies  to  ensure  its 
success.  The  danger  of  armies  in  peace  arises  from  their  idleness 
and  dissipation ;  their  corrupted  habits,  which  mould  them  to  the 
will  of  ambitious  chieftains.  We  have  been  the  jrabject  of  abuse.fiir 
y^an  by  tourists  tfm>ugfa  this  country,  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
fiK)t,  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  but  although  we  may  not  have  exhibited 
10  many  great  inistances  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  science, 
as  tlte  long^  established  nations  of  Ehirope,  the  mass  of  our  people 
possess  more  general  political  information  Uian  any  people  on  earth ; 
jQch  iirfbrmation  is  universally  dilAised  among  us.  This  circum- 
stance is  one  security  against  the  ambition  of  military  leaders.  An- 
odier  birrfer  is  derived  from  the  extent  of  the  countiy ,  and  the  du&- 
ioOB  of  people  spread  over  its  ftce.  Paris  was  taken,  and  all  Pranei 
consequently  subjugated.  London  m^ht  be  subdued,  and  England 
would^  before  the  conqueror.  But  the  population  and  strength  of 
lliis  country  are  concentrated  in  no  one  place.  Fhiladeljdiia  may  bi 
invaifed ;  New  York  or  Boston  may  fidl ;  every  seaport  may  be 
taken ;  but  the  country  will  remain  free.  The  whole  of  our  Terri- 
toiy  on- this  side  of  the  Alleghany  maybe  invaded ;  still  liberty  will 
BOCbe  subdued.  We  have  or  will  soon  have  eighteen  state  govem- 
tatn%  capable  and  possessing  the  right  to  apply  their  immense  pecu- 
niiry  and'  physical  military  resources,  to  oppose  any  daring  usurper 
who  may  attempt  to  prostrate  our  liberties.  The  national  govern- 
Bient ;  one  or  more  of  the  state  sovereignties,  may  be  annihilated ; 
tte  country  will  yet  be  safe.  We  possess  another  security  against 
the  Amg^rs  of  armies  in  the  great  body  of  militia.  I  hope  to  God 
tfattt  ere  long  we  shall  see  every  man  proudly  shoulder  a  musket  to 
defimd  his  liberties.  Massachusetts  at  this  time  presents  the  noble 
spectacfe  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  her  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
handb,  ready  to  point  theif  bayonets  to  the  breast  of  any  tyrant  who 
mfy  atXtaapt  to  crurii  their  freedom.  And  with  all  these  securities, 
da  gi'gflwiwii  seriously  qpprdiend  danger  ftoni  a  pitiful  wmj  of  d6 
sff8D,0eOnen?    Itrustnot. 

tittdrfteg  leave  to  dfifer  with  these  genUemeiB  who  have  ihMi^  . 
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it  imprq)er  to  debate  upon  war  in  the  &Lce  of  day.  It  is  impoMiUe  t4| 
conceal  the  measures  of  preparation  for  war.  Have  geatlem^  ey«ir 
known  of  a  war  between  France  ai^d  Russia,  for  ejLunple^  without 
receiving  accounts  of  its  being  meditated  for  weeks  and  mMith« 
before  it  actually  took  place  ?  You  may  pass  your  laws  in  fecrot,, 
but  you  cannot  secretly  execute  them.  Men  must  be  nised ;  ca9. 
they  be  enlisted  in  the  dark  ?    I  feel  no  difficulty  on  this  point* 

Gentlemen  have  inquiredi  what  will  be  gained  by  the  oontcm* 
plated  war  ?    I  ask,  in  turn,  what  will  you  not  lose  by  yoqr  mongrel 
state  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  ?     Do  you  expect  to  gain  any  thing 
in  a  pecuniary  view  ?    No,  sir.     Look  at  your  treasuiy  reports. 
We  now  receive  only  six  millions  of  revenue  annually ;  and  tfais  * 
amount  must  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  qgiMroiis 
execution  of  the  orders  in  council  shall  increase.    Before  these  ofdera  , 
existed,  we  received  sixteen  millions.     We  lose,  then,  to  the  amount. , 
of  ten  millions  of  revenue  per  annum  by  our  present  pe^oe^*   A  war 
would  probably  produce  the  repeal  of  the. orders  in  council ;  aod  ovr. 
^  revenue  would  be  restored;  our  commerce  would  flourish;  ouip 
wealth  and  prosperity  would  advance.     But  certain  gentlemen  tell 
us  to  repeal  the  non-importation,  and  then  we  shall  have  commefce. 
and  revenue.     Admit  that  we  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  act  of  ^ 
perfidy,  after  we  have  voluntarily  pledged  our.faith  to  that  pmer 
which  should  revoke  its  hostile  edicts,  to  enforce  .against  its  enemy 
this  non-importation ;  admit  this ;  repeal  your  laws ;  and  what  urill 
be  the  consequence  ?    We  shall  present  the  strange  |^euomeiioii.of  . 
an  import  without  an  export  trade.     We  should  become  bankrapt,  if . , 
we  should  thus  carry  on  a  trade.    Where  would  our.pvpduoe  find 
vent  ?    Under  the  British  orders,  we  cannot  send  it  to  the  madcets  o^ 
continental  Euippe.     Will  Great  Britain  take  our  exports  ?    She  has 
no  market  fbr  them ;  her  people  can  find  use  for  only  a  small  pcnrtiQa 
of  them.     By  a  continuance  of  this  peace,  then,  we  shall  (ose  our 
commerce,  our  character,  and  a  nation's  best  Attribute,  our  honor* 
A  war  will  give  us  commerce  and  character ;  and  we  shall  ei^oy  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  discharged  our  highest  duty  to  oxoBt 
country. 

Bat  jCnglaiid,  it  seems,  is  fighting  the  battles  of  numkiiid ;  9md  wm 
9tp  «Aed,  shall  if e  weaken  her  ntagiuaumoaB  ^ffiHrts  ?  |!W jqp^ 
■nent's  sake,  let  us  concede  the  &ct,  that  thfii  French  Emperor  is  CHi* 


t^^y  iiiitead  of  potting  fottii  her  tnu  to  proleet 
conyerted  ^e  war  into  a  means  of  lelf-aggnxMiifaiiieDl  | 
pretence  of  defendkig  theni)  the  has  destr6yed  the  eoa 
trampled  on  the  rights  d  erety  nation ;  when  dw  Ins  aMan^ted  fa 
annihilate  every  teitige  of  Uie  pabMe  manlinM  code  of  wUch  Aim' 
prafeaaea  to  he  the  champion  ?  Shal  we  hear  ^  enA  and  sooft  af 
British  arrogance,  hecause  we  may  entertain  ddmenoal  Bbms  %t 
French  snhjugation  ?  Shall  we  swallow  Ae  potion  of  BiMab  poiaov 
lest  we  may  be  presented  with  ^  imperial  desa?  Meym^aJkA' 
upon  to  bow  to  the  mandates  of  loyallasoienee/as  a  preparatioB'^GP 
contend  against  Gallic  nsorpation  ?  Who  erer  learned  in  the  seliiOl^ 
6t  base  submission,  the  lessons  of  nol^e  fireedom,  nod  eonrage,  and 
ibdependenoe  ?  Look  at  Spain.  Did  she  secme  her  independetto^ 
by  snbmitting,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  dictates  of  imperial  BsnrpaF*' 
tSons?  No,  sir.  Ifshe  had  resisted  tiiefimtintrmon  into  her  ooqb*' 
dis,  her  monarch  wooM  not  at  tins  thnd  be  a  miaerable  rietim  in  Iho' 
dungeons  of  Marseilles.  We  cannot  secure  our  independence  of  4MM'' 
power,  by  a  dastardly  submission  to  the  will  of  another.  Bat  look' 
at  our  own  history.  Otur  ancestors  of  the  Rerolution  resisted  the  fifsl 
encroachments  otBritidi  tyranny.  '  They  foresaw  that  by  auhuiiatiig 
to  pay  an  ill^al  tax,  contemptible  as  that  was  in  itself,  their  l&ir* 
ties  would  ultimately  be  subverted.  Consider  the  progress  of  tba^ 
present  disputes  with  England.  For  what  were  we  contendmg  tiio' 
odier  day  ?  For  the  indirect  colonial  carrying  trade.  Thtthas  noH 
ished.  For  what  are  we  now  deliberating  ?  For  the  direet  expoir 
and  import  trade  ;  the  trade  in  our  own  cottdn,  and  tobacco,  and  fish: 
(Srtve  this  up,  and  to-morrow  wcf  must  take  up  arms  for  our  right  i» 
pass  from  Mew  York  to  New  Orleans ;  from  the  upper  country  oii' 
James  River  to  Richmond.  Sir,  wKen  did  suhmission  to  one  wrong; 
induce  an  adversary  to  cease  his  encroachments  on  the  party  subniit* 
titig?  But  we  are  told  that  we  ought  only  to  go  to  waf  when  oof 
territoiy  is  invaded  How  much  better  than  invasion  is  the  bk)ek» 
Ing  of  our  very  ports  and  harbors ;  insulting  our  towns ;  {Sundering' 
our  merchants,  and  scouring  our  coasts  ?  If  our  fields  are  suho^mded, 
are  fliey  m  a  better  condition  than  if  invaded  ?  When  the  muiitftf 
ia  at  our  doors,  shaH  we  meanly  skuHt  to  dar  cells  ?  Or  aUn  iPi 
toidly  oppose  hfan  at  Us  entrance  ? ' 

'  t  could  wiA  the  past  were  buried  hi  tMMM.  -  Bui  •'m 


intfiMlalitttmibrlh&iVcfdi^  The  existe&oeoftfaefleedicte 
intniaifrtecioQBdfifSv  William  SoHl,  lot  th«  ^so^dewwtioa  of 
Urn  Fax  mk  ^QMtta.  It  wffi  W  recoUeeted  that  Sir  WiUiam  had 
dria^Uaaanleiloeiii  Iheeekfarajtod^sMWytbatfKprf  of  tba  refeal 
of  ihd  Ebamfi  daoreaa  m^  bo  p^odnoed.  Thej  wore  produced. 
Havecttieleai  tiha  oondemnaUoii  took  pliMse.  But  the  plea  of  retaMa^ 
Hm  haa  gifon  ¥^  ^  olhsr  pretextii^  aad  oUisr  daims.  To  the 
iplaBiahfltailbof  all  duuduild)  the.  S^ritivh  envoy  has  demanded  aa  <a. 
I»eliBM<afy  to  th«  wirocatfaaof  the  ordeia  in  awncil,  that  the  United 
9lfAm  ahaH  oanae  the  oontinental  porta  to  be  opened  for  the  adnia* 
4oft  of  Britiah  manwlWftorea !  We  are  required  to  con^  France 
t0  wpeal  her  mmicigi^l  code  itsdf  I  Sir,  theaeare  aome  of  the  a»- 
tia!fia of  UieBrittah hoaUMty  towards  oorooBuneitte*  Sheaicfceoant 
o«r jpraqitori^;  die  is  jealous  of  us^^  shedreada  our  rivalship  on  the 
rnvm*  U  you  doubt  this,  look  at  our  Ccade  in  1806.  Our  trade 
-^^  Eafjiuii  was  twelye  or  thirteen  millions  in  her  &vor.  We 
ham^  6f^  UMlliona  worth  of  her  mannftctures,  and  siqppUed  the 
linr  maiteialaibr  thoaa  ray' manufiictttres.  We  furnished  her  with 
tlie  naocmarios  of  life,  aod  m  exchange,  aocepted  her  luxuriea. 
How  waaour  trade  with  France  and  Holland?  Our  exports  to  both 
tfaaaooooaAries  amounted  to  eighteen  millions,  our  imports  to  twenty* 
4m  milUons*  Considerii^  the  superiority  in  tnwle  with  us,  which 
4ibeat  Bptain  enjoyed  orer  her  riral,  would  she  hare  relinquished 
tlHK^sqMBrnnty,  would  she  ha¥e  given  up  her  profitable  trade,  for  the 
^i^  jmtfoae  of  hmnbling  that  of  her  antagonist  ?  Wouldshe  have 
hsMffded  the  eyils  of  a  war  with  this  country  for  thb  object  ?  No^ 
avr,ahe  sees  in  our  numberless  ships,  whose  sails  spread  upon  every 
aaa  i  she  perceiTes  in  our  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand  gallant  tan^ 
the  aeeda  of  e  naval  force,  which  in  thirty  years,  will  rival  her  on 
her  own  element  She  therefore  conuneqoes  the  odious  system  of 
kjUprossmffnt,  of  which  no  languid  can  paint  my  ind^ant  execra 
tioni  she  darea  to  attempt  the  subveraion  of  the  personal  freedom  ot 
our  marinas.  She  aims  at  dq^ressiiig  our  cooMnerce,  which  she 
fbcesees  will  induce  our  aeamipn  to  enter  her  aervice,  will  impair  the 
9fmm  of  difriahing  our  navy,  of^j^EOtecting  and  extending  our  oooi* 
VPOe,  aodiwill  at  the  aame  time  niae  her  own  power. 

Sir,  we  are  told  thia  government  is  not  caleulated  to  stand  the 
til|ook  of  war ;  tnat  gentlemen  will  lose  their  seats  in  this  and  the 
^ftmOmBl  tfMt q«r bwch^wiU beJttad l(y oOnr Mfi, vH^ after 
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ire  hare  cmied  on  ttia  inr,  will  make  Ibr  us  a 
I  CA&not  belkve  that  to  retain  their  seats  is  the  extent  of  the  amtt 
foirim  of  gentlemen  in  thb  Honse.  Can  we  let  <rar  brmve  eovB« 
liymea,  a  Dariess  and  his  associates  in  arms,  peridi  in  manfally' 
fighting  onr  battles,  while  we  meanly  ding  to  our  places  ?  But  I 
cannot  pcfsnade  myself  thpt  the  nation  will  be  ungrateful.  lamcott* 
Tfaiced  that  when^^iey  knowthaf  their  gorertnnent  has  been  strietlhf 
impartial  towards  the  bdligerents— ibr  surely  no  gentleman  in  thsi 
Bmme  can  be  so  base  as  to  ascribe  partiality  or  other  improper  mo- 
tiTes  t^^us^^iAefi  thsf  peieiiw  tfh»  skienre  tad  perte^raring  ezct- 
tions  of  their  gOTemment  to  presenre  peace ;  they  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  it,  eren  in  an  unsuccessful  war  to  defend  their  rig^tS| 
tMMit  their  hsMT^  thedigmfy  aad  indeptadenoe  of  tlie  caurtiy 
Btttmy  idiMs  of  duty  are  such,  that  when  my  rights  are  inraded,  t 
most  advance  to  their  defence,  let  what  may  be  the  consequence  ; 
L  if  4saih  ilsdf  wese  to  be  my  csitahi  fete. 


1  must  apologize  for  having  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  patenoa^ 
c£ the  Committee.  I  trust  that  I  haire  ihUy  saCpUisbed  thev  thasai 
pasHions;  that  the  quantum  of  the  force  proposed  by  the  bill  is  not 
taagrsaiMlMititaaalareiisQdiaithe  canteaiplaled  w^^ealtoJW ; 
aHltfeat  Ae  object  of  the  war  is  justffied  by  e^try  comiderathwi  <# 
jtMliAii,  of  tolewatt,  of  honor,  aad  kite  of  ooatotry>  UriesatbeeljiMi 
ifalMiMidbjrpeaeelhl  ntaas,  IhopeOttwitf  ifvtt  bewageibsteSF 
^eiftliesisiien. 


ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY. 


tA  wtub  providiiw  fbr  the  gmieml  repaiv  and  inersuft  of  Che  N«vr,  tlM  i 
#f  tiiiiher,  ontainoe,  ■tof«%  &q.  te,,  in  view  of  dio  ^tptnuchiag  9o!S6mtm  willi 
Great  Britain,  liaTinf  been  reported  to  the  House,  anid  the  section  providing  for 
new  frigates,  leaving  a  blank  for  the  nnmbei,  Mr.  Cbkvbs  of  S.  C.  moved  to  fill 
die  blank  widi  fM.  Mr.  Roai  of  TiMU  nov^  to  •trik*  tUt  Mdlfth  oM  of  ll» 
Bill.  The  motion  to  strike  out  was  advocated  by  He«n.  Kana,  (mover,)  Smum 
of  Pa.,  BL4cxi.s9«n  of  N.  C,  and  Botd  of  N.  J.,  and  opposed  by  MesRS.  Gbbvw» 
J^xwTOx  of  Ya.,  Clat  of  Ky.,  and  MncBxii.  of  N.  Y.,  and  was  rejected  by  a  roi» 
ttMto  m.   Mr.  Clat  spoke  as  follows  i] 


Jbi  I  do  aoi  pvoGbdy  agiee  in  <^HAioa  with  aqr  gmUiima  wte. 
kiUHq|»okeii,  I  ohall  take  the  Ubertjr  of  detaining  the  cmmUtt^Mbm* 
MHae&to)  while  I  oier  to  t^eir  attention  aome  obaarTitimi*  I  ana 
highly  ggatified  with  the  teiQper  and  ability  with  which  the  diaciiiwiaia 
has  hitherto  been  conducted.  It  is  honorable  to  the  Honae^iid,  I, 
trasty  will  continue  to  be  manifested  on  many  futore  occasions. 


On  this  interesting  topic  a  diyersity  of  opinion  has  existed  \ 
erer  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  goyemment.  On  tfie  one 
hand,  there  i^pear  to  me  to  haye  been  attempts  made  to  predpilata 
the  nation  into  all  the  evils  of  naval  extravagance,  which  have  beea 
prodnctiveof  so  much  mischief  in  other  ooontries;  and  on  the  other, 
strongly  feeling  this  mischief,  there  has  existed  an  nnreasonahle  pva* 
jndice  against  providing  such  a  eonqpetent  naval  protection  fer  oar 
eommercial  and  maritime  rights  as  is  demanded  by  their  myoTtanoa, 
and  as  the  increased  resources  of  ttie  conntiy  amply  jnstify. 

The  atten^n  of  Congress  has  been  invited  to  this  snlieot  by  the 

)  ftesident,  in  %is  Message  delivered  at  the  openmg  of  the  session.   In* 

4sea,  had  it  been  whcrily  nsgleeted  by  the  OhiarM^isMe,  ten  t^ 

isitaitisnof  theeonntiy,andthenatqrecfthei%yi  ftofatoi 
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to  be  vindicated,  it  must  have  pressed  itself  upon  our  attention.  Wt 
the  President  in  his  message  observes :  '^  Tour  attenUon  yriHj  of 
coorsCy  be  drawn  to  such  provisions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force 
If  may  be  required  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  I 
Mbmii  to  Congress  the  season^bleness  also  of  an  authority  to  augment 
tke  stock  of  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may 
not  at  once  be  attainable.^'  The  President,  by  this  recommendation, 
clearly  intimates  an  opinion  that  the  naval  force  of  this  country  is  ea« 
piible  of  producing  effect ;  and  the  propriety  of  laying  up  imperishable 
materials  was  no  doubt  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  making  addHioiis 
lo  the  navy,  as  convenience  and  exigences  might  dir^t. 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  so  much  unreasonable  Jedl* 
ousy  should  exist  agunst  the  naval  establishment.  If  we  look  h&A 
Id  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  tiiat 
no  such  jealousy  was  then  excited.  In  placmg  the  physical  force  9t 
the  nation  at  the  disposal  of  Congress,  the  convention  manifeMei 
much  greater  apprehension  of  abuse  in  the  power  given  to  raise  ar- 
mies than  in  that  to  provide  a  navy.  In  reference  to  the  navy,  Com*' 
gress  is  put  under  no  restrictions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  army'^^-Jtitai 
description  of  force  which  has  been  so  often  employed  to  subvert  ttie 
liberties  of  mankind — ^they  are  subjected  to  limitations  designed  lo' 
jprevent  the  abuse  of  this  dangerous  power.  But  it  is  not  my  a 
tkm  to  detain  the  committee  by  a  discussion  on  Uio  comparative  \ 
ity  and  safety  of  these  two  kinds  of  force.  I  wish,  however,  l»  ' 
indulged  in  saying,  that  I  think  gentlemen  have  whoQy  foiled  in  i 
fairnng  the  position  they  assumed,  that  the  Ml  of  marithne  pewem 
k  attributable  to  their  navies.  They  have  told  us,  indeed,  thai  CW* 
fliage,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  otfier  nations,  had  navies,  mi  niihiMi 
standing  were  finally  destroyed.  But  hav*e  they  ^own  by  a  tima  €§- 
argument,  that  their  overArow  was,  in  any  d^;ree,  atttftulaUr^ 
their  maritime  greatness  ?  Have  they  attempted  even  to  ihoir,  Nm* 
there  exists  in  the  nature  of  this  power  a  necessary  tendency  to  de- 
atroy  the  nation  using  it  ?  Assertion  is  substituted  4oit  axgOdhent ; 
inforences  not  authorized  by  historical  facts  aie  aiMfmrily  diwivtt  (^ 
dungs  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  are  assoekled  togetfaw  ' 
a  very  logical  mode  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  adiiMed !  in  flie  saai» 
yny  I  could  demonstrate  how  idle  and  ahsBord  Mir«llaofamente  9Bt^Jg 
freedom  itself.  I  might  say,  for  example,  that  Oteece  loid  Son^flv 
fonnsof  freegovemment^andthatifaeyiur  idilgerexM;  and 
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r  ftD  fiom  their  devotion  to  liberty,  the  ooadnsion 
I  irould  rerj  Mtie&etorily  follow !  I  demand  what  there  ia 
i  im  natnie  and  oonstniction  of  maritime  power  to  excite  the  feara 
^gt  have  been  indalged  ?  Do  gentlemen  really  apprehend  that  a ' 
bo^f  of  aeaiMen  will  abandon  Uieir  proper  element,  and,  placing 
under  an  aspiring  ^ef,  will  erect  a  throne  to  his  ambi- 
Will  thej  deign  to  listen  to  the  Toice  of  histoiyi  and  learn. 
haw  dumttical  are  their  apprehensions  ? 

B«t  the  source  of  alarm  is  in  ourselves.  Gentlemen  fear  that  if  ^ 
we  provide  a  marine  it  will  produce  collisions  with  fcnreign  nations—] 
pknge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
cowitiy.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  foreign  collision,  you  had  better 
abaa4on  the  ocf^ ;  surrender  all  your  comif  ^rce ;  give  up  all  your 
jpaqMrity.  It  is  the  thing  protected,  not  the  instrumeni  cf  protee-, 
tte»  thm  inv<4ves  you  in  war^  Commerce  engenders  collision,  cpl- 
IkieB  wary  and  war,  the .  argument  supposes,  leads  to  despotism*. 
W«uld  the  ooonsels  of  that  statesman  be  deemed  wise  who  would 
wwflWimend  tb«t  the  nation  should  be  unarmed — ^that  the  art  of  war, 
Hie  martial  epiori^  ^'^  martial  exercises,  should  be  prohibited-7-who 
shmU  declare,  in  the  language  of  Othello,  that  the  natKon  must  bid 
^teaurall  to  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trun^,  the  spirit-stii^ 
ri^g  dfum,  the  ear^piercing  £fe,  and  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum* 
stttMeef  gkiriouswar'* — and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should 
be^tang^  that  the  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  perpetual 
pease 'alone?  No,sir.  And  yet  every  argument  in  favor  of  a  power 
of  patkotitm  en  la^  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  a  power  of  protec-^  ' 
imL  on  the  aeiu«  Undoubtedly  a  commerce  void  of  naval  protectioix 
iS'inaDs  exposed  to  rq^aoity  then  a  guarded  oomm«»e ;  and  if  we 
^iish 'to  invite  the  eontinuaaoe  of  the  old,  or  the  enactment  of  new 
iriiel*y  let  us  refrain  from  all  exertion  upon  that  element  wherp  we 
MUt  o|«Me^  and  i^hfme^  in  the  end,  they  must  he  resisted. 

, '  Vsr  my  pert,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  alarmed  by  those  H^pre- 
hflMieiis  of  maiitime  power  which  nppe«r  to  agitate  other  gentle- 
tmrn^  In  An  aetwe  of  our  government  I  behold  abundant  security 
ilgrinrt  abune.  *  I  would  be  unwilling  to  tax  the  land  to  si^port  the 
riAle  af  4he'  aeaf^and  am  for  drawing  from  the  sea  itself  the  re-; 
^Beea  trfthrwhioh  its  violated  freedom  should  at  all  times  be  vindi-> 
WUM  thie  peinsipk  is  adt^ved  to,  theie  will  be  no  danjeK 
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"of  nining  into  the  fcHy  and  extravagance  which  so  mucH  alarm  gentle- 
'  men ;  and  whenever  it  is  abandoned — ^whenever  Congress  shall  lay 

•  burdensome  taxes  to  augment  the  navy  beyond  what  taay  be  authori- 
zed by  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  demanded  by  the  exigences  of 
the  country,  the  people  will  interpose,  and,  removing  Aenr  unworthy 

*  representatives,  apply  the  appropriate  corrective.     For  these  reasons 

*  I  can  see  no  just  ground  of  dread  in  the  Mature  of  naval  power.  It  is, 
on  flie  contrary,  free  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  standing  armies. 
And  the  genius  of  our  institutions — ^the  great  representative  princi- 

*  pie,  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, affords  the  best  guarantee  against  the  ambition  and  wasteful 

•  extravagance  of  government.  What  maritime  strength  is  it  expe- 
'iBent  to  provide  for  the  United  Slates  ?  In  considering  this  subject, 
'-three  different  degrees  of  naval  power  present  themselves.  In  the 
'  first  place,  such  a  force  as  would  be  capable  of  contending  with  that 

which  aty  other  nation  is  able  to  bring  on  the  cicean — a  force  that, 
boldly  scouring  every  st^a,  Would  challenge  to  combat  the  fleets  of 
other  powers,  however  great.  I  admit  it  is  impossible  at'  this  time, 
perhaps  it  never  will  be  desirable,  for  this  country  to  establish  so  ex- 
« lensive  a  navy.  Indeed,  I  should  consider  it  as  madness  in  the  ex- 
.4Btmatt  in  this  gogenuBent  to  attenqpi  to  provide  a  navy  able  to  eope 

•  with  6ie  Heets  of  Great  Britain,  wherever  they  might  be  met 

The  next  species  of  naval  power  to  wiiic^  1  will  advert,  is  that 
which,  without  adventuring  into  distant  seas,  and  keeping  generally 
in  our  own  harbors,  and  on  our  coasts,  would  be  competent  to  beat  off 
any  squadron  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  permanently  stationed 
m  our  waters.  My  friends  from  South  Carolina  (Messrs!  Cheves 
and  Lowndes)  have  satbfactorily  shown  that,  to  eflfecrthis  object,  a 
force  equivalent  only  to  one-third  of  that  which  the  nmintenance  of 
auch  a  squadron  must  requke,  would  be  sufScient — ^that  if,  for  exam- 
pfc,  England  should  determine  to  station  permanently  upon  our  coast 
m  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  it  wonld  require  for  tiiis  set* 
"Vice  tfiirty-six  ships  of  the  line,  one-third  in  port  repairing,  one-thir d 
on  the  passage,  and  one-tiurd  on  tibe  station.  But  that  is  a  force 
wiiich  it  has  been  shown  that  even  England,  wHh  her  boaMed  navy, 
-  cbxM  not  spare  for  the  American  service,  whHst  she  Is  engaged  mtibe 
|»resent  contest.  T  am  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  force  as  I  have  d^ 
acHbed,  tiiat  is,  twelve  ships  of  Aelme,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  frigvtfli,  , 
provided  for  tlie  United  States ;  but  I  adniit  that  4t  is  nn«ttainablo  ta 
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tfie  pieseiit  flStmlioii  of  tbe  finanoefof  the  eoanlqr.  I  eoBlead,lMR^' 
erer,  that  it  is  such  a  force  as  Congress  oug^t  to  set  about  pro>idiifg| 
and  I  hope  in  less  than  ten  years  to  see  it  actoally  established.  I  a«i 
£ir  fix>in  surveying  the  vast  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
desponding  eye  with  which  other  gentlemen  behold  it.  I  canaot  al- 
low myself  to  be  discouraged  at  a  prospect  of  even  her  thogsaad 
ships.  This  country  only  f^uires  resolution,  and  a  proper  ezertioii 
of  its  immense  resources,  to  oonmiand  respect,  and  to  vindicate  every 
essential  right.  When  we  consider  our  remoteness  from  Europe^  the 
expense,  difficulty,  and  perils  to  which  any  squadron  would  be  exposed 
while  stationed  off  our  coasts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  force  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  ensure  the  command  of  our  own  seaa^ 
Such  a  force  would  avail  itself  of  our  extensive  sea-boaid  and  nu- 
merous harbors,  everywhere  affording  asylums,  to  which  it  could  safely 
retire  from  a  superior  fleet,  or  from  which  it  could  issue  for  the  pw- 
pose  of  annoyance.  To  the  opinion  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  McKee  J 
who  iqppears  to  think  that  it  is  vain  for  us  to  make  any  struggle  en 
the  ocean,  I  would  oppose  the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished  eoo- 
nexion,  the  heroic  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

(Here  Ifr.  C.  read  ccitaia  paitsof  a  woifc  written  by  Col.  Dtvien,  ia  wbieh  the 
•vtkor  etiempit  torikow,  that,  as  the  asgrraMeapoBoar  eomvwree  wtn  aot  eoai- 
nitted  hf  fleeta,  hot  bf  aii^  TeaaeK  they  eoald  in  the  same  manner  be  bfit 
letaliated :  that  the  foiee  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  fri«at«e  wovld  be  capable  of  in- 
iietingfieat  i^jv^  on  Englidi  eonuneiee  1^  picking  up  Btraggkri,  enttins  otf  Sa»' 
?ey%  and  oeiaiiwiipoa  eieiy  moment  ch$msim»nem ;  anithat  Mch  a  fovee,  with  oar 
eeapporta  and  haibois  well  foitifled,  and  aided  by  |»riTateen,  would  be  le^y  fonai* 
dable,  and  would  ann<qF  the  Briturii  navy  and  eommeroe,  jnat  aa  the  French  were  an- 
sailed  in  Egypt,  the  PerHaaarmyin  Scy thia«  and  the  Roman  army  in  Fiaithia.] 

The  third  description  of  feiee,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that 
t^hich  wouM  be  able  to  prevent  any  single  vessel,  of  whatever  metf  1, 
from  endangering  our  whole  coasting  trade,  blocking  up  our  harboi8| 
and  laying  under  contribution  our  cities— a  force  competent  to  punish 
HbB  insolence  of  tbe  commander  of  any  single  ship,  and  to  preserve  in 
our  own  jurisdiction  the  inviolability  of  our  peace  and  our  laws.  A 
feroe  of  this  kind  is  entirely  within  the  compass  of  our  means,  at  this 
time.  Is  there  a  reflecting  man  in  the  nation  who  would  not  ch^uge 
(3ongress  with  a  culpable  neglect  of  its  duty,  if,  for  the  want  of  such 
a  feroe,  a  single  ship  were  to  bombard  one  of  our  cities!  Would  not 
every  hon<»able  member  of  the  Conmiittee  inflict  on  himself  the  bit- 
lorest  repsoaches,  it^  hj  felling  to  make  an  inconsiderable  addition  to 
our  little  gallant  navy,  a  siiyle  Biitiah  vessel  shouUplaoe  New  Yaik 


vateoontnbvtiopi!  iresysir^wheiithedtyifiinflttnn^ilimvlcliif 
iohabitaiila  begin  to  repent  of  their  neglect,  in  not  providing  engine^ 
and  water  buckets.  If  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wolves  of  the 
forest,  shall  we  put  up  with  the  barking  impudence  of  eveiy  pet^ 
cor  that  trips  across  our  way?  Because  we  cannot  guard  against 
.every  possible  dangeri  shall  we  provide  against  none  ?  I  hope  noC 
I  hardfy  expected  that  the  instructing  but  humiliating  lesspn  was  40 
aoon  to  be  forgotten  which  was  taught  us  in  the  murder  of  Pierce-^ 
the  attack  en  the  Chesi^ieake — and  the  insult  ofiered  in  the  very 
harbor  of  Charlestoni  which  the  brave  old  fellow  who  commanded 
the  fort  in  vain  endeavcnred  to  chastise.  It  is  a  rule  with  me,  when 
•cting  either  in  a  public  or  private  character,  to  attempt  nothiiy 
more  than  what  there  exists  a  prospect  of  acconq^lishing.  I  am 
therefiNre  not  in  fitvor  of  entering  into  any  mad  projects  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  for  deliberately  and  resolutely  pursuing  what  I  believe  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  government.  Gentlemen  refer  to  the  pmod 
of  1798,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
opposition  at  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
^position.  The  naval  schemes  of  that  day  were  premature,  not 
warranted  by  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  were  contemplated 
for  an  unnecessary  war  into  whic^  the  nation  was  about  to  be  plui^ged 
I  have  always  admired  and  approved  the  zeal  and  ability  with  whic(i 
that  opposition  was  conducted  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  now  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  But  the  state  of  thii^  b  totaUy  altered- 
What  was  folly  in  1798  may  be  wisdom  now.  At  that  time  we  had 
a  revenue  only  of  about  six  millions.  Our  revenue  now,  upon  a 
supposition  that  conunerce  is  restored,  is  about  sixteen  millions 
The  population  of  the  country  too  is  greatly  increased,  neariy  doubled, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  perhaps  tripled.  Whilst  our  ability 
to  construct  a  navy  is  thus  enhanced,  the  necessary  maritime  proteo 
tion  is  proportionahly  augmented.  Independent  of  the  extension  of 
our  commerce,  since  the  year  1798  we  have  had  an  addition  of  mo» 
than  five  hundred  miles  to  our  coast,  from  the  bay  of  Perdido  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine-— a  wedc  and  defenceless  accession,  requirii^y 
more  than  any  other  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  the  protecting  arm 
of  government. 

The  gro^dless  imputation,  that  those  who  are  friendly  to  a  nayy 

are  espousing  a  princijfde  inimical  to  freedom,  shall  not  terrify  me-  ,1 

.aoLiptasbimpji  wl^  insvcb  compaqr  as  the  iHustrious  author  of  the 
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Votes  on  Virginia,  whose  opinion  on  the  snbject  of  a  nary,  containeil 
in  that  work,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  mj  own.  But  the  prin- 
ciple df  a  navy  is  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  It  was  decided 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power.  With  aU  the  prejudices  against 
a  DATj  which  are  afleged  by  some  to  have  been  then  brought  into 
^die  administration — ^wi^  many  honest  prejudices,  I  admit — ^the  nudi 
attempt  was  not  made  to  destroy  the  establishment.  It  was  reduced 
to  only  what  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
country.  If,  ten  years  ago,  when  all  those  prejudices  were  to  be 
conibated,  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  deemed  proper,  by  the  then 
administration,  to  retain  in  service  ten  frigates,  I  put  it  to  the  candor 
of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  now,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and 
iridng  into  view  the  actual  growth  of  the  country,  and  flie  acquisi- 
tion of  our  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the 
establishment. 

I  have  hitherto  alluded  more  particularly  to  the  exposed  situation 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic  frontier.  Whilst  I  feel  the  deepest 
soilieitude  for  the  safety  of  New  York,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast^ 
I  would  be  pardoned  by  the  Committee  for  referring  to  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  Union  from  which  I  come.  If  there  be  a  point 
more  liian  any  other  in  the  United  States  demanding  the  aid  of  naval 
protection,  that  point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the 
population  of  the  Western  country,  dependant'  on  this  single  outlet  for 
its  surplus  productions  >  Kentucky,  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
•tion,  has  405,611,  Tennessee  261,727,  and  Ohio  230,7eM).  And 
•  when  the  population  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  territories  which  are  drained  by  the  Mississippi  or  its 
waters,  is  added,  it  will  form  an  a^regate  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  resting  all  their  commer- 
cial hopes  upon  this  solitary  vent !  The  bulky  articles  of  whidi 
their  surplus  productions  consist,  can  be  transported  no  other  way. 
They  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  a  carriage  up  the  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  across  the  mountains  ;  and  the  circuitous  voyage  of  the 
lakes  is  out  of  the  question.  Whilst  most  other  States  have  the 
option  of  numerous  outlets,  so  that  if  one  be  closed  resort  can  be  had 
to  others,  this  vast  population  has  no  alternative.  Close  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  and  their  export  trade  is  annihilated.  I  call  th^ 
attention  of  my  Western  friends,  especially  my  worthy  Kentucky 
tieods  (from  whom  I  feel  myself  with  regret  constraiiied  to  dHfcr  am 
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ftat  oeeasion)  to  the  state  of  the  paUie  feeling  in  that  quarter,  whilst 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  withheld  l^  Spain ;  and  to  the 
still  more  recent  period  when  the  right  of  depot  was  violated.  The 
whole  country  was  in  commotion,  and,  at  the  nod  of  government, 
would  have  fallen  on  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans,  and  punished 
the  treachery  of  a  perfidious  government.  Abandon  idl  idea  of  pro^ 
tecting,  by  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of  the. Mississippi,  and  we 
shall  have  the  recurrence  of  many  similar  scenes.  We  shall  hold  the 
inestimable  right  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the  most  preca* 
rious  tenure.  The  whole  commerce  of^e  Mississippi — a  commerce 
that  is  destined  to  be  the  richest  that  was  ever  borne  by  a  single 
stream — ^is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  ship  lying  off  the  Balize ! 
Again  :  the  convulsions  of  the  new  world,  stiU  more  perliaps  than 
those  of  Europe,  challenge  our  attention.  Whether  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Spain  is  still  to  be  upheld  or  subverted,  is  extremely  un- 
certain, if  the  bonds  connecting  the  parent  country  with  her  colonies 
are  not  for  ever  broken.  What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  ?  Will  it  as* 
sert  independence,  or  remain  the  province  of  some  European  powei'  ? 
In  either  case  the  whole  trade  of  the  western  country,  which  must 
pass  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  Moro  Castle,  is  exposed  to  dan* 
ger.  It  is  not,  however,  Cuba  that  I  fear.  I  wish  her  independent. 
But  suppose  England  gets  pos^ssion  of  that  valuable  isl&nd.  With 
Cuba  on  the  south  and  Halifax  on  the  north — and  the  consequent 
means  of  &voring  or  annoying  commerce  of  particular  Sections  of  the 
country — I  ask  if  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  would  not  tremble 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  ?  If,  along  with  Cuba,  Great  Britain 
should  acquire  East  Florida,  she  will  have  the  absolute  command  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Can  gentlemen,  particularly  gentlemen  from 
the  Western  country,  contemplate  sucli  possible,  nay,  probable  events, 
without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  commencement  of  .such  a  naval 
establishment  as  would  eflectually  protect  the  Mis^ssippi  ?  I  ei>- 
treat  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  defenceless  situation  of  the 
Orleans  Territory,  and  to  the  nature  of  its  population.  It  is  known 
that  whilst  under  the  Spanish  government  they  experienced  ]the 
benefit  of  naval  security.  Satisfy  them  tiiat  under  the  govenuiieBt 
rf  the  United  States  they  will  enjoy  less  protection,  and  ywi  dJmdom 
the  most  fetal  secret. 

The  genera]  government  receives  annually  for  the  pabl!e  laadi, 
about  (900,000.    One  of  tlie  sourcee  whence  Urn  Wesleni  peofte 
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raise  this  sum,  is  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  ptoduciiocMi  €f  thm 
tsountry.  Shut  up  the  Mississippi,  and  this  source  is  in  a  gieat  meaa* 
ure  dried  up.  But  suppose  this  goyemment  to  look  upon  the  occlo* 
«ion  of  the  Missbsippi  without  making  an  effort  on  that  elemeaty 
^here  alone  it  could  he  made  successfully,  to  remove  the  blockading 
f:>7ce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  rigorously  pressing  payment  for*tl^ 
public  lands ;  I  shudder  at  the  consequences.  Deep-rooted  as  I  know 
the  affections  of  the  western  people  to  be  to  the  Union,  (and  I  will 
not  admit  their  patriotism  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  quarter  of  the 
country,)  if  such  a  state  of  t^ng^s  were  to  last  any  considerable  time, 
I  should  seriously  apprehenc^  withdrawal  of  their  confidence.  Nor, 
sir,  could  we  derive  any  apology  for  the  failure  to  afford  this  protec- 
tion from  the  want  of  the  materials  for  naval  architecture.  On  ^le 
contrary,  all  the  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  navy- 
iron,  hemp,  timber,  pitch,  abound  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kentucky  alone,  I  have  no  doubt,  raised 
oemp  enough  the  last  year  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 

If,  as  I  conceive,  gentlemen  have  been  unsuccessful  in  showing  that 
the  downfall  of  maritime  nations  is  ascribable  to  their  navies,  they 
have  been  more  fortunate  in  showing^lty  the  instances  to  which  they 
have  referred,  that  without  a  marine,  no  foreign  commerce  could  exiat 
to  any  extent.  It  is  the  appropriate,  the  natural  (if  the  term  may  be 
allowed)  connexion  of  foreign  commerce.  The  shepherd  and  his 
&ithfkl  dog  are  not  more  necessary  to  guard  the  flock  that  browse 
and  gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain.  I  consider  the  prosperity 
of  foreign  commerce  indissolubly  allied  to  marine  power.  Neglect  to 
provide  the  one  and  you  must  abandon  the  other..  Suppose  the  ex- 
pected war  with  England  is  commenced,  you  enter  and  subjugate 
Canada,  and  she  still  refuses  to  do  you  justice — what  other  possible 
mode  will  remain  to  operate  on  the  enemy  but  upon  that  element 
where  alone  you  can  then  come  in  contact  with  him  ?  And  if  you 
do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  your  own  commerce,  and  to  assail  his, 
will  he  not  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel  bearing  your  flag,  and 
destroy  even  the  coastiag  trade  ?  But  from  the  arguments  of  gentle- 
men, it  would  seem  to  be  questioned  if  foreign  commerce  is  worth 
the  kind  of  protection  insisted  upon.  What  is  this  foreign  commercCi 
(bat  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ^  It  bas»  with  very  trifling 
akl  from  «thar  sources,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  goveipment  ever 
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i  the  aiqftioii  of  the  pgoacpt-ccBastittttwa;  BUontaniedaiiJ 
and  saooMtfid  war  with  tke  Indians ;  awar  with  the  Baitatlr 
powen;  a  quasi  war  with  Fiaiice;  aqstained  the  chaiges  of  snppmaa 
u^two  iDsnnectioii8,aiid  extinginalttiig  upwank  of  forty-cix  raBlidHi 
flf  the  public  debt  la  le^mie  it  has,  stboe  the  year  1789,  yieldsi 
one  hundred  and  ninetj-one  miiliona  of  dollars.  During  the  firstiaqr 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  government,  the  rcnre- 
■na  averaged  only  about  two  millions  annuidfy ;  daring  a  subsequent 
period  of  four  years,  it  rose  to  an  avoage  of  fifteen  miUiops  anniM^y, 
ijd  became  equivalani  to  a  o^tal  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millimiaaf 
dollars,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  par  annum.  And  if  our 
commerce  is  re-established,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  i|ett  a  mxm 
for  which  we  are  scarcely  fiimished  with  figures  in  arithmetic^  Ta- 
king the  avwage  of  the  last  nine  years,  (comprehending,  of  coufse,  the 
aeason  of  the  embargp,)  our  exports  average  upwards  of  thirty  savou 
aulhons  of  dollars,  fi4uoh  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  more  ^lan  alx 
iMindred  millions  of  dollars,  at  six  per  centum  interest,  all  of  whiah 
asuat  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  destruction  of  fineign  commerce.  In 
the  dimadonment  of  that  commerce  is  abo  involved  the  sactiflce  of 
^na  brave  tars,  who  have  engaged  in  the  pofsuit  firom  whiofa  thqpde- 
ihm  subsistence  and  support,  under  the  ccHifidence  that  govemnmit 
would  afford  them  that  just  protection  which  is  due  to  aU.  They 
will  be  driven  into  foreign  employment,  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
they  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  stnJngly  depicted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Mitchell,)  is  diffiised  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  passion  as  unconquerable  as  any  with  which  nature 
has  endpwed  us.  You  may  attempt  indeed  to  r^ulate,  but  you  can- 
not destroy  it.  It  exhibits  itself  as  well  on  the  waters  of  the 
western  country  as  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 
heard  of  a  vessel  built  at  Pittsburgh  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
entering  a  European  port  (I  believe  that  of  Leghorn.)  The  master 
of  the  vessel  laid  his  papers  before  the  proper  custom  officer,  which, 
of  course,  stated  the  place  of  her  departure.  The  officer  boldly  de-  ' 
nied  the  existence  of  any  such  American  port  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
threatened  a  seizure  of  the  vessel  as  being  fiimished  with  fiurged 
papers.  The  affrighted  master  procured  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
and,  pointing  out  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi— traced  the  course  of  the  Mississipfn  more  than  a 
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.tfmiiiiidmilMtadiemeQthof  thdOUo;  aad  oondneting  him  slOl  < 
lnnkslii|^,totibe  jimetioDof  the  AUeghanf  and  Monoa* 
-teniae,"  he  exdaiBMd,  <<«te&ds  Pittsburg  the  port  fiEW 

nUoh  I  aeyed  f "    Theooetam-^cmfle  oflker,  piior  to  the  prpdiictk^ 

«f  thifl  eridenoe,  would  have  as  aooa  believed  that  the  yeflsel  faal 

IMfivmed  a  vojage  from  the  moon. 

In  delivering  the  sentiments  whidi  I  ha^re  expifesacd,  I  GonsiA 
jn;y«el£  as  tsonfonning  to  a  sacred  ecmstilntional  daty.    When  ti 
|iower  to  {ffovide  a  navj  was  oonfided  to  Ckmgress,  it  most  have  beC 
-dieinteiitioaof  the  conventiontosnbmit  only  to  the  discretion  oftha 
hody  the  period  when  that  power  should  be  exerdaed.    That  perio 
has,  ip  my  <^^nion,  arrived,  at  least  fixr  making  a  respectable  beginniaf 
.And  iidiilst  I  Aus  discharge  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I  deriv 
l^raat  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that  I  am  siqpporting  a  measure  cai 
filiated  to  in^MTt  additional  strength  to  our  happy  Union.    Ditersifief, 
ila.aie  the  interests  of  its  various  parts,  how  admirably  do  they  has  » 
Amine  and  Uend  together !    We  have  only  to  make  a  proper  usee^ . 
'the  beuttties  spread  before  us,  to  render  us  prosperous  and  poweifiil./i 
Asclia  navy  as  I  have  contended  for,  will  form  a  new  bond  of  coo  ^ 
mudmk  betwesa  the  States,  cottcentiating  their  hopes,  their  i 
«ritheir< 
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In  the  Houss  of  RzFBxnMTxriws^  Jabtuart  8^  1813. 


LWaji  wis  dedand  ifidiiBt  Great  BiiUia  on  the  Mth  of  Juae,  1812,  and  militavT 

operations  commenced  on  onr  Northern  frontier,  which  resulted  at  first  in  a  series 
of  miezpeeted  and  disgracefiil  disasters  to  our  arms.  In  the  midst  of  these  reverses 
tlM  election  of  PrenAent  came  on,  and  the  sappoiten  of  Ae  War  tumovfij  escaped 
being  defeated  by  the  choice  of  Db  Wm  CLurrosr,  the  Peace  oandidate,  oTcr  tli» 
iaeambent.  Jams*  MAsnoif .  Congrees  having  rc-assembled,  the  majority  imme- 
diately ap|4ied  itself  to  the  adoption  of  measues  calculated  to  revive  the  droopiflff 
sfintB  and  re-intigorale  the  anAs  of  the  comitry.  First  among  these  was  a  TM  tt» 
IJacreaae  the  Aimy,  by  raisiag  tvrenty  additional  regiments.  The  Bift  being  nadev 
discossion  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clat  engaged  in  the  debate,  address 
ing  the  House  on  the  general  topics  involved,  and  the  merits  of  the  War,  as  follows  :1 

I  WAS  gratified  yesterday  by  the  recommitment  of  this  bill  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  from  two  considerations  ;  one^ 
ainoa  it  afforded  me  a  flight  relaxation  from  a  most  &tiguing  situation ; 
tad  the  other,  because  it  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
fleutmg  to  the  Committee  my  sentiments  upon  the  important  topics 
which  haye  been  mingled  in  the  debate*  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
necessity  under  which  the  Chairman  had  been  placed  of  putting  the 
qoeation,  precluded  the  opportunity  I  have  wished  to  enjoy,  of  ren- 
dering more  acceptable  to  the  Committee  any  thing  I  might  have  to 
ofier  on  the  interesting  points  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  touch.  Un- 
prepared, however,  as  I  am  to  speak  on  this  day,  of  which  I  am  the 
iMre  sensible,  from  the  ill  state  of  my  health,  I  will  solicit  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Committee  for  a  lew  moments. 

I  was  a  little  astonished,  I  confess,  when  I  found  this  bill  per* 
mitted  to  pass  silently  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
not  aelected,  until  thc^  moment  when  the  question  was  about  to 
be  putt  for  its  third  reading,  as  the  subject  on  which  gentlemen  in 
flie  opposition  chose  to  lay  b^ore  the  House  their  views  of  the 
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interesting  attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands.  It  did  appear  *to 
me,  that  the  Loan  bill,  which  will  soon  come  befinre  us,  would  have 
a&rded  a  much  more  proper  occasion,  it  being  more  essential,  as  pro 
riding  the  ways  and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the 
gentlemen  had  the  right  of  selection^  and  haying  exercised  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  imiNX>perly,  I  am  gratified,  whatever  I  may  think  of  the 
character  of  some  part  of  the  debate,  at  the  latitude  in  which,  for  onee^ 
they  have  been  indulged.  I  claim  only,  intetum,  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Committee,  a  like  indulgence  in 
expressing  my  sentiments,  with  the  same  unrestrained  freedom. 
Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  make,  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  they  assume  too  harsh 
an  aspect ;  but  I  have  only  now  to  say,  that  I  shall  speak  of  parties^ 
measures,  and  things,  as  they  strike  my  moral  sense,  protesting; 
against  the  imputation  of  any  intention,  on  my  part,  to  wound  the' 
feelings  of  any  gentleman. 

Considering  the  situation  in  which  this  country  is  now  |daced—ar 
state  of  actual  wot  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the 
earth — it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
various  parties  which  have  at  different  times  appeared  in  this  country^ 
and  to  attend  to  the  manner  by  which  we  have  been  driven  from  a 
peaceful  posture,  to  our  present  warlike  attit^de.  Sucl.  an  ioqaify* 
may  assist  in  guiding  us  to  that  r^ult,  an  honorable  peace,  which, 
must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  friend  to  America.  The  coorsft 
of  that  oppositioijk,^  by  which  the  administration  of  the  government 
has  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is  siii^;Q* 
lar,  and,  I  believe,  unexan^>led  in  the  history  of  any  country.  It 
has  been  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  administration  to 
preserve  peace.  It  was  their  duty,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  an  infant  people,  to  their  genius^  and  to  their  habits. 
It  was  their  interest,  because  a  change  of  the  condition  of  the  natioii 
brings  along  with  it  a  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  affections  oC 
the  people.  The  administration  has  not  been  forgetful  of  these 
splemn  obligations.  No  art  has  been  left  unessayed ;  no  experi- 
ment, promising  a  ^vorable  result,  left  untried,  to  maintain  the 
peaceful  relations  <rf  the  country.  When,  some  six  or  seven  yeaie 
ago,,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  assumed  a  threating  aspect,  a  partial  . 
non-importation  was  adopted.  As  they  grew  more  alarming,  an  em-  ' 
hargo  was  imposed.    It  would  have  accomplished  its  pcupose,  bat  it  ' 
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was  sacrificed  upon  the  attar  of  conciliation.  Vain  aad  frntUess  at^ 
tempt  to  propitiate  !  Then  came  along  non-intercou^  ;  and  a  gen-' 
eral  non-imporlation  followed  in  the  train.  In  the  mean  time,  any' 
iiadications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the  path  of  justice,  on 
the  part  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
administration — the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskiri^  is  concluded.  Ft 
is  first  applauded,  and  then  censured  by  the  opposition.  No  matter* 
with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  with  what  real  efibrt  administration' 
cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist  that  it  alone  is  culpable  for 
every  breach  that  is  made  between  the  two  countries.  Because  the 
President  thought  proper,  in  accepting  the  proiffered  reparation  for 
the  attack  on  a  national  vessel,  to  intimate  that  it  would  ^ave  better 
comported  with  the  justice  of  the  king,  (and  who  does  not  think  so  ?)' 
to  punish  the  offending  officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  the  royal 
feelings,  sees,  in  that  .imaginary  insult,  abundant  cause  for  rejecting 
Mr.  Erskine^s  arrangement.  On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  hypocritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed,  to  divest 
Mr.  Jackson ^s  correspondence  of  a  premeditated  insult  to  this  country. 
If  gentlemen  would  only  reserve  for  iheir  own  government,  half  the 
sensiMlity  which  is  indulged  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
find  much  less  to  condem.  Restriction  afler  restriction  has  been  tried 
— negotiation  has  been  resorted  to,  until  further  negotiation  would 
have  been  disgraceful.  Whilst  these  peaceful  Experiments  are  under- 
going a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  ?  They  are  the 
champions  of  war  ;  the  proud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of  the 
nation's  honor  ;  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy.  The  admin  " 
istration,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous — "  in 
capable  of  being  kicked  into  a  war."  The  maxim,  "  not  a  cent  fbr 
tribute,  millions  for  defence,"  is  loudly  proclaimed.  Is  the  adminis- 
tration for  negotiation  >  The  opposition  is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with 
ne^tiation.  They  want  to  draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  nation^ 
wrongs.  When,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboidetoed  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  rtp* 
peals,  which  have  been  repeated  and  reiterated  by  the  administration,- 
to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests — ^when,  in  feet,  war  with  one  of 
them  has  become  identified  with  our  independence  and  our  sovereigity, 
and  to  abstain  from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  oppositidn 
veering  round  and  becoming  the  friencjs  of  peace  and  commetce. 
They  tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  war — its  tragical  events— 4h^ 
squandering  away  of  your  resources — the  waste  of  tifie  puMie  treasure^ 
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Mid  the  qpiUiiig  of  iimocent  blood.  ^^  Gorgooa,  faydns,  and  chimenf 
dire.''  They  tell  you  that  honor  is  an  illusion !  Now  we  see  them 
exhibiting  the  terrific  icnrms  of  the  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  Now 
ike  meekness  and  humility  of  the  lamb  1  They  are  for  war  and  no 
xiQStrictionS)  when  the  adnunistration  is  for  peace.  They  are  for  peace 
and  restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war.  You  find  thepa^ 
air,  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every  party ,  and 
of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  pos- 
aible,  into  the  haren  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  &il  by  cun« 
ning  sarcasm  or  sly  innuendo  to  throw  out  the  i^ea  of  French  in^uence, 
which  is  known  to  be  false,  which  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner 
only,  and  that  is  by  the  lie  direct.  The  administration  of  this  coun- 
try deyoted  to^fbreign  influence !  The  administration  of  this*  country 
subservient  to  France  !  Great  God !  what  a  chai^ !  how  is  it  so 
influenced  ?  By  what  ligament,  on  what  basis,  on  what  possible.foun- 
dation  does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  similarity  of  language  ?  No  !  we  speak 
different  tongues — we  sp^ak  the  English  language.  On  the  resent 
Uance  of  our  laws  ?  No !  the  sources  of  our  jurisprudence  9pring 
from  another  and  a  different  country.  On  conmiercial  intercourse  ? 
No !  we  have  comparatively  none  with  France.  Is  it  from  the  cor- 
tespondence  in  the  genius  of  the  two  governments  ?  No !  here  alone 
is  the  liberty  of  man  secure  from  the  inexorable  despotism  which 
everywhere  else  tramples  it  under  foot.  Where  then  is  the  ground  of 
such  an  influence  ?  But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  you  by  arguing  on  such  a 
subject.  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is 
propagated  with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  fool- 
ish and  credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
incredible  (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as  a  flEK^t)  that  an 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye,  recently  lostihis 
election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he  was 
the  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.^  The  proof  of  the  charge 
^rested  on  the  statement  of  fruits,  which  was  undoubtedly  true.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  it  was  allied,  had  married  a  connexion  of  the 
lady  of  the  I^ident  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the  intimate 
fricmd  of  Thoi)ias  Je&rson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
some  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches. 
Now,  taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
too  good  a  logiciaa  not  to  see  that  the  conclusion  necessarily  firikms  ( 
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.  ^ifmic^iAttt  the  period  I  bave  been  flfeaUiig  of y  the 
bMB  diBtingiiiflhedy  anidft  all  its  yeeringB  and  changen,  by  another 
inflexible  feidwe — ^tbe  aj^lication  to  Bonaparte  of  every  vile  and 
Hffrol^ous  epithet,  which  our  langoi^,  copious  as  it  is  in  tarms  of 
f&nperation)  affords.  He  has  been  compared  to  every  hideous  monster 
lUid  beast,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Reyelationy  down  to  the  most 
iM^puficant  quadruped.  He  has  been  called  the  scourge  of  man- 
kiod,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  the  great  robber,  the  infidel,  the 
modem  Attila,  and  heaven  knows  by  what  other  names.  Really, 
gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure  lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  ofl^  " 
who  also  took  it  into  her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  accomplished 
French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  the  affitirs  of  Europe.  She  too  spoke  of 
the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power,  stormed  and  raged  about  the 
ifsatiable  ambition  of  the  emperor ;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind, 
ibe  destroyer  of  Europe.  The  Frei^chman  listened  to  her  with  p»- 
fact  patience,  and,  when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with  ine&Ue 
politeness,  ^'  Madam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor,  infinite 
pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you  thought  of  him."  Sir,  gendem^i 
appear  to  me  to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that  th^ 
are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affiurs  of  Europe,  the  partition  of  teinioTj  and  sover^ 
ejgnty  there,  exc^t  so  far  as  these  thmgs  affect  the  interests  of  our 
awn  country.  Gentlemen  transform  themselves  into  the  Burkes, 
Chathams,  and  Pitts  of  another  country,  and  forgetting,  firom  honest 
aeid,  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with  European  sensibility  in 
the  discussion  of  European  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me  whether 
I  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concentration  of  such  vast 
peiwer  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  sea 
tlie  emperw  of  China  holding  such  immense  sway  over  the  fi>rtunes 
of  millions  of  our  species.  I  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possessing  so 
WBControlled  a  command  over  all  the  waters  of  our  globe.  If  I  had 
tke  ability  to  distribute  among  the  nations  of  Europe  their  several 
PMrtions  of  power  and  sovereignty,  I  would  say  that  Holland  should 
hp  resuscitated^  and  given  the  weight  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her 
Da  Witts.  I  would  confine  France  within  her  natural  boundariest^ 
tiie  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval 
lower  only.  I  would  abridge  the  British  maritime  power,  raise 
Krassia  and  Austria  to  their  or^;inal  condition,  and  preserve  the  in« 
Isgifty  Qf  the  empke  of  Russia.  But  these  an  spaculatione.    I  look 
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their  possible  bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the  history  ci  other  okbbk 
tries,  or  other  times.  I  do  not  survey  them  with  half  the  iateroit 
that  Ldo  the  movements  in  South  America.  Our  political  rdatieoi 
with  Hiem  are  much  less  important  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  I 
have  no  fears  of  French  or  English  subjugation.  If  we  are  united,  W6 
are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest  nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  con^ 
bined.  If  we  are  separated  and  torn  asunder,  we  shall  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them.  In  the  latter  dreadful  contingency, 
our  country  will  not  be  worth  preserviiy . 

Next  to  the  notice  which  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Virginia,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for  41 
moment  fiuled  to  receive  their  Undest  and  most  respectfhl  attention; 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Quincy,)  of  whom 
1  am  sorry  to  say  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  so^ 
vices,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can  exempt  tiiis  patriot  ftom  the  coarse 
assauHs  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir,  in  1801  he  snatched  from  the 
rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  country,  and 
thai  is  his  crime.  He  preservfi  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  sidn 
stance,  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  tacome,  and 
for  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  vain  and  impotent  is  ptUrty 
rage,  directed  against  such  a  man !  He  is  not  more  elevated  by  hibi 
MIy  residence,  upon  the  summit  of  his  own  finrorite  mountain,  than 
he  is  fified,  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
weD  spent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions  and  Intt^  feelings  of  the 
day.  No !  his  own  beloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  tber 
i0!OTum  that  beat  agunst  its  sides,  than  is  this  illuatrions  man,  by  the 
bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel  f 
When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  sha8 
have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors — ^when  he 
shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives' A  all,  shall  live 
OBfy  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto,  the  name  of  Jeflfer- 
son  win  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished 
ae  the  second  fbunder  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  period  of 
his  administration  wfll  be  looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  the  happiest 
end  brigfalM  epoehi  er-Americtti  history;  aaoaiithi  the  midst t)f 
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a  Mtndy  desert.  But  I  beg  the  gentlemati's  pjurdon  ;  be  has  hide«l^' 
iecured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  flmie  than  I  had  supposed.  I' 
tUnk  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  of' 
Representatives  an  initiative  proposition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mt* 
Jefferson.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  The  gentleman 
debated  it  with  his  usual  temper ^  moderatiohj  and  urbanity.  The 
House  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and,  although  ^c 
gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood  one 
for,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  proposition  !  The 
same  historic  page  that  transmitted  to  posterity  the  virtue  and  the 
glory  of  Henry  the  Great  of  France,  for  their  admiration  and  exam* 
pie,  has  preserved  the  infamous  name  of  the  fEusatic  assassin  of  that 
excellent  monarch. '  The  same  sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  suffer* 
ings  and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has  recorded,  for 
universal  execration,  the  name  of  him  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betray- 
ing his  country,  but  (a  kindred  crime)  of  betraying  his  God.. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  opposition — it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for  personal 
liberty.  When  out  of  power,  my  political  friends  condemned  the  sur- 
render of  Jonathan  Robbins ;  they  opposed  the  violation  of  tne  freedom 
of  the  press,  in  the  sedition  law ;  they  opposed  the  more  insidious 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  person',  under  the  imposing  garb  of  an 
alien  law.  The  party  now  in  opposition,  then  in  power,  advocated 
the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy  Robbins,  and  passed  those  two  laws. 
True  to  our  principles,  we  are  now  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  our 
seamen  agidnst  foreign  oppression.  True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war 
undertaken  for  this  object.  They  have  indeed  lately  affected  a  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  talk  of  the  danger 
of  standing  armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.  But  it  must  be  evident 
U>  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  speak  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Their 
brogue  evinces  that  it  is  not  their  vernacular  tongue.  What !  the 
opposition  who,  in  1798  and  1799,  could  raise  a  useless  army  to 
fight  an  enemy  three  thousand  miles  distant  from  us,  alarmed  at  the 
existence  of  one  rused  for  a  known  and  specific  object — ^the  attack 
of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  enemy.  What !  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to  raise  the  army  of  25,000^ 
alanned  at  the^anger  of  our  liberties  from  this  very  army ! 

But,  sir,  I  must  speak  of  another  subject,  which  I  never  think  of 
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but  with  feelingi  of  the  deepest  awe.    The  genttanaa  from 
efausettS)  in  imitstion  of  some  of  hk  predecessoxs  of  1799,  hes  entcar- 
tained  ub  with  a  picture  of  cabinet  plots,  presideiitial  plots,  and  all 
scnts  of  plots,  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  diseased  state  of 
the  gentleman^s  imagination.    I  wish,  sir,  that  another  plot  of  a  much 
more  serious  and  alarming  ch^racter-rra  plot  that  aims  at  the  dis» 
memberment  of  our  Union,  had  only  the  same  imaginary  existenee* 
But  no  man,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  tone  of  certain  prints^ 
and  to  transactions  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  Union,  for  sereral 
years  past,  can  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot.     It  is  far,  rery 
hi  from  my  intention  to  charge  the  opposition  with  such  a  design. 
No,  I  believe  them  generally  incapable  of  it.    But  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  some,  who  have  been  unworthily  associated  with  them  in 
the  quarter  of  the  Union  to  which  I  have  referred.    The  gentleman 
cannot  have  forgotten  his  own  sentiment,  uttered  even  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  ^<  Peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must ;"  nearly  at 
the  very  time  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken.    The  fla- 
gitiousness  of  that  embassy  has  been  attempted  to  be  concealed,  by 
directing  the  public  attention  to  the  price  which  the  gentleman  s^m 
was  given  for  the  disclosure.     As  if  any  price  could  change  the  atrb 
ciousness  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could  exten- 
uate, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  offence  of  those  citii^ns,  who  enter- 
tained  and  deliberated  upon  a  propositiim  so  infamous  and  unnatural ! 
There  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  the  thii^ 
which  that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to. 
In  the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of  that  section  of  the 
Union  was  to  be  brought  about.     How,  sir,  has  it  happened,  since 
the  declaration  of  war,  that  British  officers  in  Canada  have  asserted 
to  American  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality  would  take  place  ? 
That  they  have  so  asserted,  can  be  established  beyond  controversy. 
The  Inject  is  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a  direct  avowal  of 
the  intention.     No,  the  stock  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be  undisguisedly  encountered. 
It  is  assailed  from  the  masked  batteries  of  friendship,  of  peace  and 
commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  groundless  imputation  of  op- 
posite propensities  on  the  other.    The  affections  of  the  people  there 
are  gradually  to  be  undermined.    The  project  is  suggested  or  with- 
drawn; the  diabolical  dramatis  persiMUBj  in  this  criAiinal  tragedy, 
make  their  appearance  or  exit,  as  the  audience,  to  whom  they  ad* 
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4wiB  tfasBuelTet, 'applaud  (»r  condemn.  I  was  aaUmiihed,  liri  in 
reading  lately  a  letter,  cr  pretended  letter,  publisted  in  a  prominent 
print  in  that  quarter,  aikl  written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  party  zeal,  but 
coolly  and  dispaasionately,  to  find  that  the  writer  aftcted  to  reason 
about  a  separation,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advantages  to 
the  different  portions  of  the  Union— deploring  the  existence  now  of 
what  he  terms  prefjudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  they  shall  be  eradicated.  But,  sir,  I  will  quit  this  un- 
pleasant subject ;  I  will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  cdf  decency  or 
propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads, 
to  gentlemen  who  have  not  ftn^tten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to 
the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
opposed.  The  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Pearson,)  from 
Connecticut,  (Mr.  Pitkin,)  and  from  New  YcHrk,  (Mr.  Bleecker,) 
have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  contended  that  the  war  would  not 
have  beeti  declared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of  France,  in 
withholding  an  authentic  instrument,  repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan ;  that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  orders  in  council  took  place ;  that  this  main  cause  of  the 
war,  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  declared,  being  removed, 
the  administration  ought  to  seek  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  that 
upon  its  sincerely  doing  so,  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  this  country  might  be  obtained.  It  is  my  purpose  to  exam- 
ine, first,  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war  was  declared ; 
secondly,  into  the  causes  of  continuing  it;  and,  lastly,  into  the  means 
which  have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  procure  peace :  but, 
sir,  I  am  really  so  exhausted,  that,  little  as  1  am  in  the  hi^At  of  ask- 
ing of  the  house  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feel  I  must  Irespase  on 
their  goodness. 

[Here  "Mx,  Clat  eat  down.  1^/  Newton  then  moved  thtt  the  Coaunittee  me* 
report  progreii,  and  uk  leave  to  st  again,  which  was  done.  On  the  next  day  he 
iroeeeded.] 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  the  debate,  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  rise,  has  been  attended  by  circnimstancea  . 
much  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentleman  fi«m  Boston 
has  so  absolved  himself  firom  every  rule  of  decorum  and  pnqprietjy 
has  so  outraged  all  decency,  Aat  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  sop* 
prase  the  feelings  excited  on  the  occasion.    His  colleague,  wham  I 
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have  the  honor  to  Mlow  (Mr.  Wbeaton,)^whatereY  «be  he  ma|r  MC 
have  proved,  in  his  very  learaed,  iogenioaa,  and  original  ezpoftiimi 
of  the  powers  of  this  government — an  exposition  in  which  he  \md 
sought  where  nobody  before  him  has,  and  nobody  after  him  will 
look,  for  a  grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution,— ^has  clearly  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
him,  that  the  power  of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  tbe 
benefit  of  a  similar  principle  in  behalf  of  my  political  friends 
against  the  gentleman  from  Boston.  I  demand  only  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  repulsion.  No  one  is  mor^  anxious  than  I  am  to 
preserve  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  debate — ^no  member  is  more 
responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  its  just  limite 
have  1)660  violated,  let  him  who  has  been  the  unprovoked  aggressor 
appropriate  to  himself,  exclusively,  the  consequences. 

I  omitted,  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  paiaful 
subject,  to  notice  a  powerful  engine  which  the  conspirators  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  employ  to  effect  their  nefarious  purposes 
—I  mean  southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his  country  know 
ing  that  our  Constitution  was  the  work  of  compromise,  in  which  in- 
terests apparently  conflicting  were  attempted  to  be  reconciled, 
aims  to  extinguish  or  allay  prejudices.  But  this  patriotic  exertion 
does  not  suit  the  views  of  those  who  are  urged  on  by  diabolical 
ambition.  They  find  it  convenient  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate  with  their  utmost 
industry  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  the  idea  of  southern  preponder- 
ance,— ^Virginia  influence, — the  yoking  of  the  respectable  yeoman- 
ry of  the  north,  with  negro  slaves,  to  the  car  of  southern  nabobs 
If  Virginia  really  cherished  a  reprehensible  ambition,  an  aim  to 
monopolise  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  country,  how  was  such  a 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  *{  Virginia,  alone,  cannot  elect  a 
President,  whose  elevation  depends  upon  a  plurality  of  electoral 
votes,  and  a  consequent  concurrence  of  many  States.  Woald 
Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,,  the  Carolinas,  independent 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent  to 
become  the  tools  of  inordinate  ambition  t  But  the  present 
incumbent  was  designated  to  the  oflSce  before  his  predecessor  had 
retired.  How  T  By  public  sentiment — public  sentiment  which 
grew  out  of  his  known  virtues, 'his  illustrious  services,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished abilities.  Would  the  gentleman  crush  this  public  senti- 
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menij — is  he  prepared  td  admit  that  he  wwAi  arrest  the  progi^eas  of 
opinion  ? 

The  war  was  declared  because  Great  Britain  arrogated  to  herself 
the  pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,  under  the  delusive 
name  of  Retaliatory  orders  in  council, — a  pretension  by  which  she 
undertook  to  proclaim  to  American  enterprise,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  fieurther'' — orders  which  she  refuses  to  revoke  after  the 
alleged  cause  of  their  enactment  had  ceased  ;  because  she  persisted  in 
the  practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  ;  because  she  instigated 
the  Indians  to  commit  hostilities  against  us  ;  and  because  she  refused 
indemnity  for  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I  throw  out 
of  the  question  other'  wrongs.  The  war,  in  fact,  was  announced,  on 
oar  part,  to  meet  the  war  whigh  she  was  waging  on  her  part.  So 
undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the  war, — so  powerfully  did  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  fecftngs  of  the  whole  American  people,  that 
when  the  bill  was  pending  before  this  House,  gentlemen  in  the  oppo- 
sition, although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not  or  could  not  utter  one 
syllable  against  it.  It  is  true,  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  sullen 
silence,  pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate  such  a  question  in 
secret  session.  Whil^speaking  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion, 
I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  advert  to  another  fact  which  transpired, — an 
important  fact,  material  for  the  nation  to  know,  and  which  I  have 
often  regretted  had  not  been  spread  upon  our  journals.  My  honora- 
Dle  colleague  (Mr.  M'Kec)  moved,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to 
comprehend  l«Vance  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 
upon  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but  ten  votes  in  support  of  it,  of 
whom  seven  belonged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  three  only  to  the 
other !  It  is  said  that  we  were  inveigled  into  the  war  by  the  perfidy 
of  France  ;  and  that  had  she  furnished  the  document  in  time,  which 
was  first  published  in  England,  in  May  last,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. I  will  concede  to  gentlemen  ^very  thing  they  ask  about  the 
injustice  of  France  towards  this  country.  I  wish  to  Grod  that  our 
ability  was  equal  to  our  disposition,  to  make  her  feel  the  sense  that 
we  entertain  of  that  injustice.  The  manner  of  the  publication  of  the 
paper  in  question  was  undoubtedly  extremely  exceptionable.  But  I 
maintain  that  had  it  made  its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have 
had  the  effect  supposed  ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  unequivocal  decla^ 
rations  of  the  British  government.  1  will  trouble  you,  sir,  'svith  going 
no  further  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British  minister,  addressed' 
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to  the  SecreUiy  of  State,  just  before  tlie  expiration  of  his  diplomatic 
Auctions. '  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  committee  that  he  exhibited 
to  this  government  a  despatch  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  the 
principle  was  distinctly  avowed,  that  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  repdd 
of  the  orders  in  council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  absolutely  and 
entirely  revoked  as  to  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to  America  alone.  A 
copy  of  that  despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very  awkwardly 
evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  of  June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war  had 
actually  passed  this  House,  and  was  j)ending  before  the  Senate,  (and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known  to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, he  says : 

**  I  have  no  hesitadon,  sir,  in  saying  that  Great  Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto 
fltood,  never  did,  nor  ever  coM  encage,  without  the  neatest  iiynstjioe  to  henelf  and 
her  alliea,  as  well  as  to  other  neutral  nations,  to  r^pealner  orders  as  affecting  America, 
■lone,  leaving  them  in  force  against  other  states,  upon  condition  that  France  would 
tuotpty  singly  and  specially,  America  from  the  operation  of  her  decrees." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still  pending  before 
the  Senate,  he  repeats  : 

'*  I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authonxed  to  assure  yon,  that  if  you  can  at 
•ay  time  produce  a/uC  t^d  vmcomditumal  repeal  of  the  FVeach  dec^rees,  as  you  have 
a  Tight  to  demand  it  in  your  character  of  a  neutral  natio|K  and  that  it  be  disengaged 
from  any  question  concerning  our  maritime  righto,  we1|^aU  be  ready  to  meet  yo« 
with  a  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council.  Previously  to  your  producing  mch  an  in- 
strument, which  I  am  sorry  to  see  vou  regard  as  unnecessary,  you  cannot  expeot  of. 
w  to  give  up  our  orders  in  council.^' 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  that  th^British  government  would  not  be  content 
'  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.  But  the  French  paper 
in  question  was  such  a  repeal.  It  could  not  therefore  satisfy  the  Brtish 
government.  It  could  not  therefore  have  induced  that  government, 
had  it  been  earlier  promulgated,  to  repeal  tlie  orders  in  council.  It 
could  not  therefore  have  averted  the  war.  The  withholding  of  it 
did  not  occasion  the  war,  and  the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have 
prevented  the  war.  But  gentlemen  have  contended  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  After 
it  made  its  n^pearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the 
British  ministry,  in  Parliament,  not  to  be  satisfiictory.  And  all  the 
world  knows,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from 
the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  eflfect 
upon  their  manufacturing  establishments  of  our  non-importation  law, 
«r  to  the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this  government^  or  to  both. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  orders  in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from 
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irbat  cause ;  and  that  having  been  the  sole  motiTe  for  declaring  the 
wniy  the  relations  of  peace  oaght  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  continuing  the  present  hostilities 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council  been 
repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented.  In  a  body 
80  numerous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  would  have  been 
the  e&ct  of  such  a  repeal.  Each  member  must  answer  for  himself. 
As  to  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  con- 
Aidered  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most 
serious  aggression.  But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  re- 
pealed }  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  sus- 
pend their  practical  operation,  but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the 
jight  to  revive  them  upon  certain  contingencies,  of  which  she  consti- 
tutes herself  the  sole  judge.  She  waves  the  temporary  use  of  the 
rod,  but  she  suspends  it  t»  terrorem  over  our  h6ads.  Supposing  it  to 
be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is, 
being  known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would  have  prevented  it : 
does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  with- 
out the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain  ?  Does  it 
follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have 
prevented,  would  also  terminate  the  war }  By  no  means.  It  requires 
a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation,  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to 
burst  through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations 
of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  but  seldom  to  embark  in  a  belligerent 
contest ;  but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essential 
rights  alone,  and  should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all  hazards,  their 
recognition.  The  war  of  the  revolution  is  an  example  of  a  war  begun 
for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for  another.  It  was  waged,  in  its  com- 
mencement, against  the  right  asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax 
the  colonies.  Then  no  one  thought  of  absolu^  independence.  The 
idea  of  independence  was  repelled.  But  the  British  government 
would  have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxation.  The  founders  of 
our  liberties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  security  short  of  inde- 
pendence, and  they  achieved  that  independence.  When  nations  are 
ei^;aged  in  war,  those  rights  in  controversy,  which  are  not  acknowl- 
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edged  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  abandoned.  And  who  is  prepared 
to  say,  that  Anierican  seamen  shall  be  suirendered  as  victims  to  the 
British  principle  of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  this  principle  ? 
She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  own  subjects  ; 
and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  she  may  lawfully  impress  them, 
even  although  she  finds  them  in  American  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas, 
without  her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  that  she  has  any  right,  beyond 
her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas, 
for  any  other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their  goods, 
or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends,  that  her  sub- 
jects cannot  renounce  their  alliance  to  her,  and  cortract  a  new  obli- 
gation to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If ,  as  is  contended,  all  nations 
deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit  a&d  practise  the  right  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain,  in 
the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints 
upon  naturalization  than  any  other  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  can* 
not  break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  according  to  uni- 
versal usage,  contract  a  new  allegiance.  What  is  the  efiect  of  this 
double  obligation  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  the  sovereign  having  the  pos- 
session of  the  subject,  would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the 
subject.  If  he  return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  sov- 
ereign, he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  services,  of  which  the  subject, 
by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest  himself.  But  his  primitive  sovereign 
can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  out  of  his  own  jurisdiction, 
intb  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where 
there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is  possessed  by  the  nation 
owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this  discussion  is  alto- 
gether usdess.  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle,  objectionable  as  it 
is,  that  we  ^e  alone  to  look  ;  it  is  to  her  practice,  no  matter  what 
guise  she  puts  «n .  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  allegiance  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to 
allege  that  she  camiot  exist  without  the  impressment  of  HER  sea- 
men. The  naked  trtith  is,  she  comes,  by  her  press-gangs,  on  board 
of  our  vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen,  and 
drs^  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion  of 
an  erroneous  principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the  as- 
serted principle — a  principle  vr^ich,  if  it  were  theoretically  right, 
must  be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  coun* 
teoanoe  from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  oa  ooi 
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ftki^  would  betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told  by  gen- 
tleitien  in  the  opposition,  that  goyemmeht  has  not  done  all  that  was 
incumbent  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  Great  Bitain — that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection, 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  govern- 
ment has  done  too  much  in  granting  those  piaper  protecticms.  I  can 
never  think  of  them  without  being  shocked.  They  resemble  the 
passes  which  the  master  grants  to  his  negro  slave — ^^  Let  the  bearer, 
Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  molestation."  What  do  they  imply  ? 
That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  seize  all  who  are  pot  provided  with 
^em.  From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  liable  to  abuse  on  both 
aides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark  by  which  she  can  know  her 
own  subjects,  let  her  ^ve  them  an  ear  mark.  The  colors  that  float 
from  the  mast  head  should  be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There 
is  no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but  in  the  rule 
that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by 
tiie  flag.  It  b  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  abandon  the 
gallant  tars  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  me 
suppose  that  the  Genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one  of  them  in  his 
oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition.  She  would  say  to  him,  ia  the  language  of  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  *<  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm ;  she 
did  not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  pwn  subjects ;  having 
taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon 
her,  by  peaceful  means,  to  release  you,  but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight 
lor  you."  If  he  did  not  consider  this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar  ' 
would  address  her  judgment  and  say, "  You  owe  me,  my  country,  pro- 
tection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience.  I  am  no  British  subject ; 
I  am  a  native  of  old  Massachusetts,  where  live  my  aged  fitther,  my 
wife,  my  children.  I  have  fiu Afiilly  discharged  my  duty.  Will  you 
refuse  to  do  yours  .^"  Appealing  to  her  passions,  he  would  continue : 
<<  I  lost  this  eye  in  fighting  under  Truxton,  with  the  Insurgente ;  I 
got  tiliis  scar  before  Tripoli ;  I  broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  Guerriere  struck."  If  she  remained  still  unmoved, 
he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of  mingled  distress  and  despair — 

*'  Hard,  hard  is  my  fate !  onc^  I  freedom  enjoyed, 
Waa  as  hamiy  as  happy  eouki  be ! 
Oh  !  how  hud  ia  my  fate,  how  galling  theae  chains  !** 

I  wiO  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe  to  which  he  wpold  be 
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driyen,  by  an  abttidonmeiit  oi  him  to  his  oppressor.    It  will  not  W, 
it  cumot  be,  that  this  country  will  refuse  him  protection. 

It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  been  always  willing  to  make  a  satis* 
6ctory  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  impressment,  and  that  Mr  King 
had  nearly  concluded  one  prior  to  his  departure  from  that  country. 
Let  us  hear  what  that  minister  says,  upon  his  return  to  America,  in 
his  letter  dated  at  New- York,  in  July,  1803,  after  giving  an  account 
of  his  attempt  to  form  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  sea- 
men, and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  Lords  Hawkesbury  and  St. 
Vincent,  and  stating  that,  when  he  had  supposed  the  terms  of  a  con-- 
yentipn  were  agreed  upon,  a  new  pretension  was  set  up,  (the  mors 
clanuwnj)  he  concludes :  ^'  I  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  put  thi» 
business  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  knowing  as  I  do  its  very  great  im«» 
portance  to  both  parties ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  misjudged 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  in  refusing  to  sanction  a  principle 
that  might  be  productive  of  more  extensive  evils  than  those  it  was  our 
aim  to  prevent,''  The  sequel  of  his  negotiation,  on  this  affair,  is  more 
folly  given  In  the  recent  conversation  between  Mr.  Russell  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  communicated  to  Congress  during  its  present  sessioa. 
Lord  Castlereagh  sajs  to  Mr.  Russell : 

"  Indeed,  there  has  eTidenUy  been  much  mtmpprehenBion  on  thif  subject,  an  erro* 
Aeons  belief  entertained  that  an  anangement  in  regard  to^it,  has  been  nearer  an  ae- 
complishment  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  Even  our  friends  in  Congress,  I  mean 
4hose  who  are  opiposed  to  going  to  war  wi&  us,  have  been  so  confident  in  this  nais.- 
take,  tiiat  they  haTC  asciiBed  the  failure  of  such  an  arrannnent  solely  to  the  mis-^ 
condfuct  of  the  American  govemment.  Tliis  enror  probably  originated  with  Mr. 
King,  for,  being  much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  reoeived  oy  the  perMns  in. 
pNower,  he  se^ms  to  have  misconstrued  their  readiness  to  listen  tq  his  representa- 
tion^ and  their  warm  professions  of  a  dj^position  to  remove  the  complaints  of  Ame- 
rica m  relation  to  impressment,  into  a  supposed  conviction,  on  their  part,  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  adopting  the  plan  which  he  had  yropoaed.  But  JLoid  St.  Vincent,  whoa 
ne  might  have  thought  he  had  brought  over  to  his  opinions,  appears  never  for  a 
moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all  arrangements  on  the  subject,  to  be  attended 
with  fomidiable,  if  not  insurmountable  obstacles.  This  is  oDvious  ftom  a  letter 
'Which  his  lordship  addressed  to  Sir  Wm.  Scott  at  the  time.*'  Here  Lord  Gasde- 
xeagh  read  a  letter,  contained  in  the  records  before  him,  in  which  Lord  St.  Vin* 
cent  states  to  Sir  wm.  Scott  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  King  has  assailed  him  on  the 
^ubjeot  of  impressment,  confesses  his  own  peiplexity,  and  total  incompetency  to 
discover  any  practical  project  for  the  safe  discontinaance  of  that  practice,  and  ask» 
fn  counsel  and  advice.  ^'  Thus  you  see,*'  proceeded  Lord  Castlereagh,  ^'  that  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  King  on  this  subject  was  entirely  unfounded." 

Thus  it  is  apparent,  that,  at  no  time,  has  the  enemy  been  wilUbg 
to  place  this  subject  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  I  will  speak  hereafter 
of  the  oyertures  made  by  the  administration  since  the  war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Bleerbfr^)  in  th 
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rery  sentiUe  speech  with  which  he  fiiToied  the  ooauMtlee,  nurieoa^ 
observation  which  did  sot  comport  wilh  his  usual  liberal  and  enlarged 
views.  It  was  that  those  who  are  most  interested  against  the  prae 
tice  of  impressment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of  the  war  on  ac- 
count of  it,  whilst  those  (the  southern  and  western  members)  who 
had  no  interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocates  of  Amatican  ieamen 
It  was  a  provincial  sentiment  unworthy  of  that  gentleman.  It  wa» 
<me  which,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he  would  not  express,  because 
I  know  he  could  not  feel  it.  Does  not  that  gentleman  feel  for  the 
uahiq[>py  victims  of  the  tomahawk  in  the  western  wilds,  although  his 
quarter  of  the  Union  may  be  exempted  from  similar  barbarities  ?  I 
am  sure  he  does.  K  there  be  a  description  of  rights  which,  more 
than  any  other,  should  unite  all  parties  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  rights  of  the  person.  No  matter  what  his 
vocation ;  whether  he  seeks  subsistence  amidst  ih6  dangers  of  the 
^eep,  or  draws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  torn  the  hum- 
Uest  occupations  of  mechanic  life :  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an 
American  freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to  unite,  and  every 
arm  should  be  braced  to  vindicate  his  cause. 

The  gentleman  frxMn  Delaware  sees  in  Canada  no  object  worthy  of 
conquest.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile,  and  inhospitable 
region.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which  it  offers,  that  the 
same  gentleman  apjurehends  that,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  already  too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of  territory,  the 
people  of  New  England  will  rush  over  the  line  and  depopulate  that 
section  of  the  Union !  That  gentleman  considers  it  honest  to  hold 
Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage ;  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond. 
The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would,  according  to  him,  make 
no  impression  upon  .the  enemy,  uid  yet,  the  very  apprehension  onlj^ 
of  such  a  conquest  would  at  all  times  have  a  powerful  operation 
upon  him !  Other  gentlemen  consider  the  invasion  of  that  country 
aa  wicked  and  unjustifiable.  Its  inhabitants  are  represented  aa 
harmless  and  unoffending ;  as  connected  with  those  of  the  bordering 
States  by  a  thousand  tender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kindness,  and 
all  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood.  Canada  innocent  !  Canada 
unoffending !  Is  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage 
has  been  moulded  into  its  death-like  frvm?  Has  it  not  been  from 
Canadian  magazines.  Maiden  and  others,  that  those  supplies  hare 
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Meo  iflflued  wUck  nouiiih  and  oantinue  the  Indian  hostilities  ?  tap* 
|diet  which  hare  enaUed  the  sairage  hordea  to  butcho*  the  garriaon 
of  C9iio«gO|  and  to  commit  other  horrible  excesses  and  murders  ? 
Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-operation  of  Canadians  and  Indians  that  a 
remote  American  fort,  Michilimackinac,  was  assailed  and  rednced, 
while  in  ignorance  of  a  state  of  war  ?  But,  sir^  how  soon  have  the 
opposition  changed  their  tone  !  When  the  administration  was  strir* 
iDgy  by  the  operation  of  peaceful  measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain 
back  to  a  sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And 
now  they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjoining  provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war  present  ? 
The  united  enei^es  of  one  people,  arrayed  against  the  combined  ener* 
gies  of  another — a  conflict  in  which  each  party  aims  tor  inflict  all  the 
injury  it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citi- 
zens of  the  other,  subject  only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised 
by  civilized  nations.  The  gentleman  would  not  touch  the  continental 
provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the 
seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  mfljesiy 
must  not  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are 
quite  jQuniliar  with  the  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  In- 
deed, sir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebra- 
ted author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty,  who 
authorize  and  regulate  the  practice  of  impressment ! 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  necessity 
€i  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have  been 
less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by  water,  it  b  not 
because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other, 
almost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the 
consolation  that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest  materials,  and 
that  in  no  instance  when  engaged  in  action  have  our  arms  been  tar- 
'  aished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queenstown  the  valor  of  veterans 
was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the  noblest  heroism  were  performed.  It 
IS  true,  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remuns  to  be  wiped  off.  That  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  trust  my  feelings ;  it  is  not  fitting  I  sh«Ql4 
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fpeas  of  it.  But  this  much  I  will  say,  it  -was  an  event  which  no  human 
foresight  could  have  anticipated,  and  for  which  the  administration 
c«u|ot  be  jnstly  censured.  It  was  the  parent  of  all  the  misfortunes 
we  have  experienced  on  land.  But  hr  it  the  Indian  war  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  or  terminated ;  the  ascendency  on 
Lake  E2rie  acquired,  and  the  war  pushed  on  perhaps  to  Montreal. 
With  the  exception  of  diat  event,  the  war,  even  upon  the  land,  has 
been  attended  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  which,  what- 
ever interest  they  may  inspire  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  have 
given  the  greatest  pleasure  on  the  other.  The  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Governor  Edwards  and  Colonel  Russel,  to  Lake  Peoria, 
on  the  Illinois,  was  completely  successful.  So  was  that  of  Captain 
Craig,  who  it  is  said  ascended  that  river  still  higher.  General  Hop- 
kins destroyed  the  prophet's  town.  We  have  just  received  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  gallant  enterprise  of  Colonel  Campbell.  In  short,  sir, 
the  Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of 
the  Wabash,  and  a  hostile  country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  most  daring  incursions  of  any  campaign  during  the  former  Indian 
war.  Never  was  more  cool,  deliberate  bravery  displayed  than  that 
by  Newman's  party  from  Georgia.  And  the  capture  of  the  Detroit, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime 
or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill,  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant  Elliott,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  elections  in  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  those  in  this  country  are  against  the  war.  If  in 
such  a  cause  (saying  nothing  of  the  impurity  of  their  elections)  the 
people  of  that  country  have  rallied  round  their  government,  it  affords 
a  salutary  lesson  to  the  people  here,  who  at  all  hazards  ought  to 
support  theirs,  struggling  as  it  is  to  maintain  our  just  rights.  But 
the  people  here  have  not  been  false  to  themselves ;  a  great  majority 
approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the  recent  re-election  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate.  Suppose  it  were  even  true  that  an  entire  section  of  the 
Union  were  opposed  to  the  war,  that  section  being  a  minority,  is  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  be  #t'linquished  ?  In  that  section  the  real 
strength  of  the  opposition  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  .Vermont 
has,  by  two  successive  expressions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  In  New  Hampshire,  parties  are  so  nearly  equi- 
poised, that  out  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand  votes,  those  who 
approved  and  are  for  supporting  it,  lost  the  election  by  only  one 
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« 
fluMMBd  or  OM  tbousaod  five  hondred.    In  MaoftclMitfitfi  oIom 
htre  tliej  mttaiood  aiy  eontidenble  tcoeMion.    If  wo  como  to  New 
York|  we  aholl  find  that  other  aid  local  canaes  hare  influenced  her 
dectiona. 

What  canaoi  Mr.  Chairman,  which  exiited  for  declaring  the  war 
has  bee:i  removed  ?  We  aoagbt  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secnritj 
for  the  fotnre.  The  Orders  in  Coancil  are  suspended,  not  revoked , 
M>  compensation  for  spoliations.  Indian  hostilities,  which  were  be- 
fore secretly  instigated,  are  now  openly  encouraged ;  and  the  practioo 
of  impressment  unremittingly  persevered  in  and  insisted  upon.  Yet 
the  administration  has  given  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  its  love 
of  peace.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  less  than  ten  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Russell, 
authorizing  him  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  upon  two  conditions  only, 
and  what  were  they  ?  That  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  practice  of  impressing  American  seamen  cease,  those  already 
impressed  being  released.  The  poposition  was  for  nothing  more 
than  a  real  truce ;  that  the  war  should  in  fact  cease  on  boik  sides. 
Again,  on  Ihe  twenty-seventh  of  July,  one  month  later,  anticipating 
a  possible  objection  to  these  lenns,  reasonable  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Monroe  empowers  Mr.  Russell  to  stipulate  in  general  terms  for  an 
armistice,  having  only  an  informal  understanding  on  these  points.  In 
return,  the  enemy  is  offered  a  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  his 
seamen  m  our  service,^  thus  removing  entirely  aU  pretext  for  the 
practice  of  impressment.  The  very  proposition  which  the  gentleman 
from  Conn^ticut  (Mr.  Pitkin)  contends  ought  to  be  made,  has  been 
made.  How  are  these  pacific  advances  met  by  the  other  party  ? 
Rejected  as  absolutely  inadmissible ;  cavils  are  indulged  alxMit  the 
inadequacy  of  Mr.  Russell's  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  intimated.  And  yet  the  constant  usage  of  nations  I  beliere 
is,  where  the  legisUtion  of  one  party  b  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
a  given  stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  contracting  par^  to  provide  the 
requisite  laws.  ]f  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
J  becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remonstrance  by  the  injured  party 
When  Mr.  Russell  renews  the  overture^in  what  was  intended  as  a 
more  agreeable  form  to  the  British  government,  Loid  Castlerea^  if 
not  content  with  a  simple  rejection,  but  clothes  it  in  the  language  of 
insult.  Afterwards,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Russell,  tke  modera- 
tion of  our  government  is  misinterpreted  and  made  the  occasion  of  a 
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sneer,  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war.  The  proposition  of  Admiral 
Warren  ia  aubmitted  in  a  spirit  not  more  pacific.  He  is  instructed, 
ke  tells  us,  to  propose  that  tfie  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
instantly  recall  tiieir  letters  of  marque  and  rejvisal  against  British 
alups,  together  with  all  orders  and  instructions  for  any  acts  of  hos* 
HUty  whatever  against  the  territori^  of  his  majesty  or  the  persons  or 
property  of  his  subjects.  That  small  afibir  being  settled,  he  is  further 
authorized  to  arrange  as  to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  inter- 
dict the  commerce  and  ships  of  war  of  his  majesty  from  the  harbors 
and  waters  of  the  United  States.  This  messenger  of  peace  comes 
with  one  qualified  concession  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justice 
of  our  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  receive  our  homage,  a 
contrite  retraction  of  all  our  measures  adopted  against  his  mftfter ! 
And  i^  default,  he  does  not  fidl  to  assure  us,  the  orders  in  council  are 
to  be  forthwith  revived.  The  administration,  still  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  which  such  a  proposal  ought 
to  have  created,  and  in  its  answer  toncludes  by  informing  Admiral 
Warren,  ^<  that  if  there  be  no  objection  to  an  accommodation  of  the 
difi^ence  relating  to  impressment,  in  the  mode  proposed,  other  than 
the  suspension  <^  the  British  claim  to  impressment  during  the  armis*- 
tice,  there  can  be  none  to  proceeding,  without  the  armistice^  to  an  im- 
mediate discussion  and  arrangement  of  an  article  on  that  subject." 
Thus  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation  unclosed,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  enemy  will  accept  the  invitation  tendered  to  hinu 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson)  sup- 
poses, that  if  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  British  seamen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like  prohibition 
on  their  part,  and  repeal  the  act  of  non-importation,  peace  would 
immediately  follow.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  if  such  a  law  were  to  pass, 
with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  the  repeal  to  take  place,  Lord 
Castlereagh  would  laugh  at  our  simplicity.  No,  sir,  the  administra- 
tion has  erred  in  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  to  restore  peace,  but 
its  error  has  been,  not  in  doing  too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  great  a 
s(dicitude  for  that  event.  An  honorable  peace  is  attainable  only  by 
an  efficient  war.  My  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  amjde  resources 
of  the  country,  give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at 
sea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at 
Halifitx.    We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation, 
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whictk^  ditdaining  to  w»it  lor  iuiget^  meeti  ii  kalf  way.  Hmi|^ 
•0  the  is,  weonoe  triiiinphe4oTerlMr|tad,tf  wedoBOtlifieatotlit 
ooaoiels  of  timiditj  and  deapuTi  ve  ihall  again  pnvmil.  In  anch  m 
caoae,  with  the  aid  of  ProTidenoe,  we  moat  coma  out  cvownad  wilk 
anooeaa ;  but  if  we  fcil,  lei  na  fiul  like  men,  leak  omaelTea  to  cor 
gallant  tan,  and  ezfiire  together  in  one  eommon  atrqggle,  fi|^Uing  for 

nUU  TEADB  Airn  aSAMlH'f  BIOSTl. 


CMr.  Cl4t  riHfaiil  hit  Mat  ia  CoagvMi  m  ih»  mh  ot  Jumuf,  UU,  I 
bMB  appoiBted  by  PMdeat  Maditoa  a  CommimoAer  to  prooe«d  to  GoCtoabavf 
<ail«wafd  olwagcd  to  Ghent)  to  meet  Commimottefi  from  Oteat  Brittia  to  aego- 
tifeltaTkMjrorPeoee.,  The  tlnakioriht  HoamwmtmideradhimoeUirfiiiF^ 
meat,  for  hit  able  and  impartial  diadiaige  of  the  datiet  of  Spoaker  I  YoMl44,llaya 
mimt  icarcfly  a  azth  of  the  Fedeialiali  Yoting  afaiaat  it  ia  that  period  of  the  hit- 
tetait  party  ipirit  aad  the  moat  excited  politieal  feeHnfi.  He  retnmed  thanks  ia  a 
hbaf  aad  laeltBf  addiaaa. 

Mr.  Clat  repaired  to  Ghent,  took  a  leading  part  ta  aegotiatinc  the  Treaty,*  aad 
■id  the  eathaMBitie  acfitinatioaa  of  die  whole  eovatry.    Donng  hia 
he  had  heeaaaaaiaoariy  in  ek  clad  lo  Coagram,  bat,  aaaM  doabu  betag 
itaitad  of  the  legality  of  that  elecdoa,  ho  waa  naaaimoarfy  eleotod  over  agaia  i^en 
I  return.    On  taking  his  seat,  he  waa  at  oneo  ehoaea  Speaker^  by  87  TOtaa  to  W 
aad  acattering ;  and  again  re-elected  in  1810,  by  140  totes  to  8  for  Gcaw 
]  Saiith,  of  Marylaad,  aad  ^aia  ia  1818  by  M8  to  7  saatlafii«.] 

•TfctfcSt^lwa  iiiiiiturilr.CtoytqaMtli^wifcMpnilH: 

M*  Ommkakamm  piiiwit  — i  mm  kta  aaff  f  nlii  h»m.  mrnhjag  m»mm  tT  tti  tiiili  tf 
Nitlitlii  >y«fc>SriuAu— p^w«h«uMmitf*id>.  Maii^itetkt  fin  ■■itMr.a w^l»>ffy  toie 

tm  *•  MM  wtm  bwm  AwMtM.    Hk.  Cte, i  Mt  ikM**  te  tkt  «MMy,  wi  la  ta«MV  iitiiili^ 

Mi««b«A«tllr.&B  !«»»»•••#  NfM  iiiiii.  muni^  ■■•«■§  «r  ito  Mtal  •#  ftr  Oii^p  fftoMttat 
iMaSwgfci  — <  ^  mm  iwtiMrin  >C  t>t  Srithfc  li«llftlMiktl|Miff  llM^bMl 


ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Iiv  TH«  Hoyis  OF  Rbpresbntativks,  March  13, 1818. 


HAm  subject  of  Intemi]  Improvement,  and  of  the  aid  which  ooght  to  be  aflbrded 
it  by  tbo  #bdend  Goireniment,  began  deeply  to  agiute  the  pnbtic  mind,  soon  after 
the  doae  of  oar  last  War  with  Great  Britain.  New  York  conunenced  her  gifantio 
nndertaking,  (as  it  then  truly  seemed,)  and  called  upon  Congress  for  assistance. 
Other  sections  also  presented  claims,  and  urged  them  with  earnestness  and  force 
A  report  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  bonus  paid  for  her  charter  by  the  United 
Slates  Bank  to  this  purpose,  was  made  by  a  Select  Committee.  The  general  qaes* 
tion  being  under  discussion,  Mr,  Clat  addressed  the  House  as  follows  t] 

1  HAVE  been  anxious  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Chairman  for  a  few 
moments,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  various  gentlemen.  I  am  aware  that,  in  doing  this,  1  risk 
the  loss  of  what  is  of  the  utmost  value — ^the  kind  &vor  of  the  House, 
wearied  as  its  patience  is  by  this  prdlonged  debate.  But  when  I 
feel  what  a  deep  interest  the  Union  at  large,  and  particularly  that 
qua^T  of  it  whence  I  come,  has  in  the  decision  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  omit  any  opportunity  of  earnestly  urging  upon  the  House 
the  propriety  of  retaining  the  important  power  which  this  question 
involves.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  if  unfortunately  there  should 
be  a  mi^rity  both  against  the  abstract  proposition  asserting  the 
power,  and  against  its  practical  execution,  the  power  is  gone  for 
ever — ^the  question  is  put  at  rest  so  long  as  the  constitution  remains 
as  it  is ;  and  with  respect  to  any  amendment,  in  this  particular,  I 
confess  I  utterly  despair.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bill 
which  passed  Congress  on  this  subject,  at  the  last  session,  was  reject- 
ed by  tilie  late  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  the  President  communicated  his  clear 
opinion,  after  every  effort  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  that 
Congress  does  not  possess  the  power  contended  for,  and  called  upon 
Hi  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con« 
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stitation ;  and,  moreoYer,  that  the  predecessor  of  the  present  and  late 
Presidents,  has  also  intimated  his  opinion  that  Congress  does  not  pos- 
sess the  power.  With  the  great  weight  and  authority  of  the  opin- 
ions of  these  distinguished  men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  fact, 
solemnly  entered  upon  the  record,  that  this  House,  after  a  deliberate 
review  of  the  ground  taken  by  it  at  the  last  session,  has  decided 
against  the  existence  of  it,  (if  such,  fiitally,  shall  be  the  decision,) 
the  power,  I  repeat,  is  gone— gone  for  ever,  unless  restored  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution.  With  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  obtaining  such  an  amendment,  I  think  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Two  different  descriptions  of  persons,  entertaining  senti- 
ments directly  opposed,  will  unite  and  defeat  such  an  amendment ; 
one  embracing  those  who  believe  that  the  constitution,  fiiirly  ii^r 
preted,  already  conveys  the  power,  and  the  other,  those  who  think 
that  Congress  has  not  and  ought  not  to  have  it.  As  a  large  portioii 
of  Congress,  and  probably  a  majoiity^  believes  the  power  to  exist,  it 
must  be  evident,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  any  considerable 
number  of  that  majority  would  vote  against  an  amendment  which 
they  do  not  believe  necessary,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  would  fail. 
Considering,  as  I  do,  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  of  the  States, 
paramount  as  that  consideration  ever  should  be  over  all  others,  but 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  becomes  us  sol- 
emnly, and  deliberately,  and  anxiously  to  examine  the  constitution, 
and  not  to  surrender  it,  if  fiurly  to  be  collected  from  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  power,  by  bringing  up  the  old  theme  of  <^  State  Rights,"  I 
would  observe,  that  if  the  illustrious  persons  just  referred  to  are 
against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  they  are  on  our 
side  as  to  the  harmless  and  beneficial  character  of  the  power.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  each  of  them  would  have  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  they  believed  that  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  power,  by  the  General  Government,  would  be  detri- 
mental, much  less  dangerous,  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
the  States.  What  real  ground  is  there  for  this  alarm }  Gentlemen 
have  not  condescended  to  show  how  the  subversion  of  the  ri^ts  of 
the  States  is  to  follow  finsm  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  internal  im- 
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piaveBMBtibjtIi«G«DCKalGoy6rnfiiient.  We  contender  the  power 
to  make  roads  and  caaak,  to  dittribute  the  intelligeace)  force,  and 
piodiKtioiis  of  the  oovmtry  through  all  its  parts  \  and  for  such  juris- 
didioD  only  oter  them  as  is  necessary  to  their  preseryation  from 
wanton  injury  and  from  gradual  decay.  Suppose  such  a  power  is 
sustained  and  in  full  operation ;  imagine  it  to  extend  to  eyery  canal 
made,  <^  proposed  to  be  made,  and  to  every  post-road,  how  inoon* 
siderable  and  insignificant  is  the  power  in  a  poliucal  point  of  view, 
limited  as  it  is  with  regard  to  place  and  to  purpose,  when  contrasted 
with  the  great  mass  of  powers  retained  by  the  state  sovereignties ! 
What  a  small  subtraction  from  the  mass !  Even  upon  these  roads 
and  canals,  the  state  governments,  according  to  our  principles,  wiU 
still  exercise  jurisdiction  over  every  possible  case  arising  upon  them, 
whether  of  crime  or  of  contract,  or  any  other  human  transaction, 
except  only  what  immediately  affects  their  existence  and  preserva- 
tion. Thus  defined,  thus  limited,  and  striped  of  all  factitious  causes 
of  alarm,  I  will  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say  if  the  power 
really  presents  any  thing  frightful  in  it  ?  With  respect  to  post-roads, 
our  adversaries  admit  the  right  of  way  in  the  general  government. 
There  have  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some  instances  of  con- 
flict, but  they  have  passed  away  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Con- 
necticut, if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  disputed,  at  one  period,  the 
right  of  passage  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  The  general  government 
persisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and  Connecticut  herself  and 
every  body  else,  have  acquiesced  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  H.  Nelson)  has  contended  that 
I  do  not  adhere,  in  the  principles  of  construction  which  I  apply  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  republican  doctrines  of  1798,  of  which  that 
gentleman  would  have  us  believe  he  is  the  constant  disciple.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  celebrated  state  paper 
to  which  we  both  refer  for  our  principles  in  this  respect — a  paper 
which,  although  I  have  not  seen  it  for  sixteen  years,  (until  the  gen- 
tleman had  the  politeness  to  furnish  me  with  it  during  this  debate,) 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  the 
satisiaction  with  which  I  perused  it.  I  find  that  I  have  used,  with- 
out having  been  aware  of  it,  when  I  formerly  addressed  the  conmiit 
tee,  almost  the  same  identical  language  employed  by  Mr.  Madison 
in  that  paper.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  claimed  no  right  to  ex- 
erase  any  power  under  the  constitution,  unless  such  power  was  ex 
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preaaly  granted,  or  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
granted  power.  I  have  not  sooght  to  derive  poww  fron  the  dauae 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  money.  I  haw  been  eoA- 
tented  with  endeavoring  to  show,  that  acoordiag  to  the  doctrines  ef 
1798,  and  according  to  the  most  rigid  inter^tation  which  any  one 
will  put  upon  the  instrument,  it  is  expressly  given  in  one  case,  and 
fidrly  deducible  in  others. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  sundry  passages  from  Mr.  Madison's  report  to  the  Viigmui 
legialatare,  in  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  8e?eral  States,  concerning  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  snowing  that  there  were  no  powers  in  the  general  goTetmnent 
but  what  were  granted,  and  that,  whenever  a  power  was  claimed  to  be  exercised  by 
it,  such  power  must  be  shown  to  be  granted,  or  to  be  necessary  and  proper  to  cany 
into  effect  one  of  the  specified  powers.] 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reasoning  on  the 
constitution,  has  not  employed  the  langulige  &shionable  during  this 
debate ;  he  has  not  said  that  an  impUed  power  must  be  ah$o!uieb/ 
necessary  to  carry  into  efiect  the  specified  power,  to  which  it  is  ap- 
purtenant, to  enable  the  general  government  to  exercise  it.  No  ? 
This  was  a  modern  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison 
has  employed  the  language  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  has  only 
contended  that  the  implied  power  must  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  specified  power.  He  has  only  insisted  that 
when  Congress  applied  its  sound  judgment  to  the  constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  implied  powers,  it  should  be  clearly  seen  that  they  were  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  effectuate  the  specified  powers.  These  are  my 
principles ;  but  they  are  not  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
nis  friends  on  this  occasion.  They  contend  for  a  degree  of  necessity 
absolute  and  indispensable  ;  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  power  be 
otherwise  executed. 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  constitution,  I  be- 
liero  has  never  been  controverted  by  an  American  politician.  We 
cannot  foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingencies.  Man 
and  his  language  are  both  imperfect.  Hence  the  existence  of  con- 
struction and  of  constructive  powers.  Hence  also  the  rule  that  a 
grant  of  the  end  is  a  grant  of  the  means.  If  you  amend  the  constitu- 
tion a  thousand  times,  the  same  imperfection  of  our  nature  and  our 
language  will  attend  our  new  works.  There  are  two  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  The  one  is,  that  the  general  government 
n^ay  relapse  into  the  debility  which  existed  in  the  old  confederatioUi 
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and  fitotlly  dissolve  from  the  want  <^  cohesioii.  The  denial  to  it  of 
powers  plainly  conferred,  or  clearly  necessary  and  proper  to  execute 
the  conferred  powers,  may  produce  this  effect.  And  I  think,  with 
great  deference  U  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  this  is  the  danger 
to  which  their  principles  directly  tend.  The  other  danger,  that  of 
eoBiolidationi  is,  by  the  assmi4>tion  of  powers  not  granted  nor  inci- 
dent to  granted  powers,  or  the  assumption  ai  powers  which  have 
been  withheld  or  expressly  prohilnted.  This  wa*  the  danger  of  the 
period  of  1798-9.  Fot  instance,  that  in  direct  contradiction  to  a 
prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitution,  a  sedition  act  was  pas8^d ;  and 
an  alien  law  was  also  passed,  in  equal  violation  of  the  ^irit,  if  not  of 
the  express  provisions  of  Ihe  constitution.  It  was  by  such  measurea 
that  the  Federal  party,  (if  parties  might  be  named,)  throwing  off  the 
veil^  furnished  to  their  adversaries  the  moat  effsctual  ground  of  oppo- 
sition. If  they  had  not  passed  those  acts,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  current  <^  power  would  have  continued  to  flow  in  the  same 
channel ;  and  the  change  of  parties  in  1801,  so  auspicious  to  the  beat 
interests  of  the  country,  as  I  believe,  would  never  have  occurred. 

I  beg  the  committee — I  entreat  the  true  friends  of  the  confederated 
union  of  these  States,  to  examine  this  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  see 
to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous  consequences,  it  may  lead,  to  what 
extent  it  has  been  carried,  and  how  it  has  varied  by  the  same  State 
at  difoent  times.  In  aUadiog  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  assure 
the  gentlemen  from  that  State,  and  particularly  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  whom  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
rsfeired,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  create  any  prejudice  against  that 
claim.  I  hope  that  when  the  subject  is  taken  up,  it  will  be  candidly 
and  dispaasionately  considired,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  made  on  it 
consistent  with  the  rii^hts  »f  the  Union,  and  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  hi§^  character,  amiable  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  (Mr.  Mason  of  Massachusetts,) 
will,  if  I  had  been  otherwiae  inclined,  prevent  me  fitnn  endeavoring 
to  make  impressioDs  unfavomble  to  the  claim  whose  justice  diat  gen- 
tleman -stands  pledged  to  manifest.  But  in  the  period  of  1798-8, 
what  was  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Massachusetts  ?  It  was  that 
the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity  had  no  right  to  examine  into 
the  constitutionality  or  expediency  oi  the  measures  of  the  genera) 
§aveminent. 
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[Mr.  Clay  faeie  quoted  several  paanges  from  the  answei  of  the  State  of  ] 
chusettBto  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutionf,  concerning  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Jaws,  to  proTe  his  position.] 

We  see  here  an  express  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  of 
any  right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality,  or  expediency  of  the  acts  of 
the  general  government.  But  what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  same 
State,  in  1813,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and  that,  too, 
when  the  Union  wts  menaced  on  all  sides  ?  She  not  only  claimed, 
but  exercised  the  right  which  in  1799  she  hsd  so  solemnly  disavow- 
ed. She  claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  call  made 
by  the  general  government  for  her  militia,  and  she  refused  the  militia 
called  for.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  ki  the  reasoning  employed 
by  that  State  in  support  of  her  modern  doctrine  of  State  rights,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  staftd  she  took  in  the  late  war, 
or  had  it  been  in  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  she 
would  very  probably  have  escaped  a  great  portion  of  that  odium 
which  has  so  justly  fallen  to  her  lot.  The  constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress power  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions ;  and 
m  no  other  cases.  The  militia  was  called  oat  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, during  the  late  war,  to  repel  invasion.  Massachusetts  said,  as 
you  have  no  right  to  the  militia,  but  in  certain  contingencies,  she  was 
competent  to  decide  whether  those  contingencies  had  or  had  not  oc- 
curred. And,  having  examined  the  istctSy  what  then  .^  She  said  all 
was  peace  and  quietness  in  Massachusetts.  No  non-execution  ci  the 
laws — ^no  insurrection  at  home — ^no  invasum  from  abroad,  nor  any 
immediate  danger  of  invasion.  And,  in  truth,  I  believe  there  was  no 
actual  invasion  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  requisition.  Under 
these  circuxnstances,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed  motive  of  her  con- 
d«:t,  would  not  the  case  which  Massachuietts  made  out  have  looked 
extremely  plausible  ^  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that 
it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  convey  any  thing  like  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts.  No !  My  doctrine  is  that  the 
States,  as  States,  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  powem 
which  the  general  government  asserts.  Any  State  has  undoubtedly 
the  right  to  express  its  opinion,  in  the  form  of  resolution  or  other- 
wise, and  to  proceed,  by  constitutional  means,  to  redress  any  jreal  or 
imaginary  grievance ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  withhold  its  military  aid, 
when  called  upon  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  general  government, 
much  less  to  obstruct  \he  execution  of  a  law  regularly  passed.     To 
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fllpptM  tk  •xiateiiM  «f  foch  «n  alamibg  m^^  is  to  luppoMy  if  not 
itwiiiop  Uidf,  «uch  a  vtvte  of  diaorder  and  confusioo,  as  must  inevit- 
iUgr  lead  to  it. 

Greatly  at  1  veaerate  the  State  wbkh  ^ve  me  birth,  and  much  as 
I  te3peet  ^  judges  of  its  Supieme  Court,  ^ver^of  whom  are  my 
peorMnal  friendit^  I  am  obliged  to  thiiik  that  some  of  the  doctrines 
^hiiA  that  Sta^  has  recently  held  cottc^:iiiog  State  rights,  arej&aught 
with  umch  danger.  If  those  doctriaes  had  been  asserted  during  the 
late  war,  a  lax^  share  of  the, public  disapprobation  which  has  been 
gWan  to  Maasachusetts  would  have  &llen  to  Virginia.  What  are 
these  doetrines  ?  The  courts  of  Virginia,  assert  that  they  have  a  right 
to  detenniae  on  the  con0titutbnality  oC  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  expound  them  according  to  their  own  riews,  even 
if  they  should  vary  from  the  deoision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  They  assert  more^— that  from  their  decision  there  can 
be  DO  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
there  exists  in  Congiess  ^o  power  to  frame  a  law,  obliging  the  court 
of  the  Stftte,  ia  the  last  resoort,  to  submit  its  decision  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  I  do  not  misunder- 
alaad  the  doctnae^  to  withdraw  from  the  State  tribunal  controversies 
kxvollnog  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  before  the 
federal  j^dkiaiy.  I  am  a  friend,  a  true  friend,  to  State  rights ;  but 
not  in  all  caaes  as  they  are  asserted.  The  States  have  their  i^pointed 
orbit ;  so  has  the  Union ;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair, 
kfgitimate,  and  oonstitutional  sphere.  We  should  equally  avoid  that 
evMe  pcoeess  of  argument  which  dissipates  into  air  the  powers  of 
this  goverament^and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would  snatch 
from  the  State  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government.  We 
ahall  thus  esci^;w  both  the  dangers  I  have  noticed — that  of  relapsing 
Into  the  alanning  weakoess  of  the  confederation,  which  is  described  as 
a  asere  lOpe  of  sand ;  and  also  that  other,  perhaps  not  the  greatest 
dangeryQ^maolidatioD.  ]^o  man  deprecates  more  than  I  do,  the  idea  of 
oonaolidatioB ;  yet  between  separation  and  consolidation,  painful  as 
wgM  be  the  alternative,  I  would  greatly  prefer  the  latter. 

1  will  Aow  proceed  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  real  difference,  in 
ttie  inlcrivetation  of  the  constitution,  between  the  gentlemen  on  t£e 
r  aide  and  myself.    It  is  i^pEoed  tha(  there  ia  no  power  in  the 
I  ffoveniment  but  that  which  is  exprefl$»ly  granted,  or  which  is 
33 
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impHable  firom  m  exprett  grant.  Tlie  diArmee  tlien  wttl  be'in  thi 
application  of  this  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  has  lmv«r^ 
ed  the  house  with  so  able  an  argument  on  the  subject,  has  ooneedBt 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  existence  of  incidental  powers,  but 
he  contended' that  they  must  have  a  direct  and  necessary  relation  to 
some  speetlied  power.  Granted.  But  who  is  to  jud|;e  of  thk  rei»> 
tion  }  And  what  rule  can  yevi  prescribe  different  from  that  wineh 
the  constitution  has  required,  that  it  should  be  necessary  and  proper  ? 
Whatever  may  be  ^  rule,  in  whatever  language  you  may  elwose  to 
express  it,  there  must  be  A  certain  degree  (^  discretion  left  to  the 
agent  who  is  to  apply  it.  Bat  gentlemen  are  akamed  at  diis  discre- 
tion ;  that  law  of  tyrants,  on  which  they  contend  there  is  do  Kmi- 
tation.  It  should  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gendemen 
are  brought,  by  the  very  course  of  reasoning  which  they  themselves 
employ,  by  all  the  rules  which  they  would  lay  down  for  the  consti- 
tution, to  cases  where  discretion  must  exist.  But  is  there  no  limi- 
tation, no  security  against  the  abuse  of  it  ?  Yes,  there  is  snob  seoa- 
rity  in  the  hci  of  our  being  members  of  die  same  society,  equalfy 
affected  ourselves  by  the  laws  we  promulgate.  There  is  the  ftirther 
security  in  the  oath  which  is  taken  to  support  the  constitution,  and 
which  will  tend  to  restrain  Congress  from  deriving  powers  whieli  are 
not  proper  and  necessary.  There  is  the  yst  further  security,  that,  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years,  the  members  must  be  amenable  to  the  peo- 
ple for  the  manner  in  which  their  trusts  have  been  perfotmed.  Afld 
there  remains  also  that  further,  though  awfril  secoritf ,  the  last  resort 
of  society,  which  I  contend  belongs  alike  «to  the  peof^  ind  to  the 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme  < 
and  when  oppression  becomes  intolerable,  the  right  of  i 
Take  the  gentleman's  own  doctrine,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  most  i 
ed  which  has  been  asserted,  and  what  other  securities  have  we 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  than  those  which  I  have  ennmoratsd  ? 
Say  that  there  must  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  an  implied  power,  who  is  to  define  th«t  absolute  neeessHy,  and 
then  to  apply  it  ?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  Where  is  the  seeoiity 
against  transcending  that  limit?  The  rule  the  genHenan  contends 
for  has  no  greater  security  than  that  insisted  upon  by  us.  It  equally 
leads  to  the  same  discrMion,  a  sound  discretion,  exercised  under  all 
the  responsibility  of  a  solemn  oath,  of  a  regard  to  our  finr  fisoM,  ^  a 
knowledge  that  we  are  ourselves  the  subjects  of  those  laws  whieh 
we  pass,  and  lastly,  of  the  right  of  resistmg  insupportabte  I 


Apd^  ^  w^  of  iUojith^oii,  if  the  s^diiioD  act  had  not  ^^m  OW* 
4eouied  h^  the  indignant  voice  of  tha  covunmi^y  the  ^^  of 
jreaistaace  ivould  have  accrued.  If  Coogre«aiaii«iii^d  thajpairirjta 
coBtrol  the  right  of  speech,  and  to  assail,  by  penal  stat^tasythei  peal- 
eat  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  the  freedom  cjf  the  pfest,  and  ihcaa 
were  no  other  means  to  arrest  their  progress^  but,  that  tf>  whii}h  I 
have  referred,  lamentable  as  would  be  the  appeal,  such  a  oiOBatrova 
abuse  of  power,  I  contend,  would  authorize  a  recurrence  to  Ht^ 
Jight 

If,  then^  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  ai4e  and  myself  diffsr  ao  litU^ 
la  our  general  princifdes,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  I  will  {veee^  for 
a  few  moments,  to  look  at  the  constitution  a  little  more  in  deUiL 
I  have  contended  that  the  power  to  construct  post-foads  ia  ejuptemif 
granted  in  the  power  to  establish  pbst«roads.  If  it  be,  these  is  an 
end  of  the  controversy ;  but  if  not,  the  next  inquiry  is,  whether  that 
power  may  be  fairly  deduced,  by  implieation,  from  any^of  the  ifeoial 
grants  of  power.  To  show  that  the  power  is  expressly  granted^  I 
might  safely  appeal  to  the  argumentf  already  used,  to  prove  that  the 
words  establish,  in  this  case,  can  mean  oi^y  one  .thi^g-^tba^  rigjkt  of 
jnaking.  Several  gentlemen  have  contended  th^t  the  word  l>a4  ^ 
diSer^t  sense ;  and  one  has  resorted  to  the  preamble  of  the  conatitn- 
lion  to  show  that  the  phrase  ^^  to  establish  justice"  there  used»  does 
not  convey  the  power  of  creation.  If  the  word  ''establish"  is  ^hiW& 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  gentlemen  claim  lor  it,  that  of  adaf- 
tion  or  designation,  Congress  could  have  a  choice  only  of  ^^enp 
of  justice  pre-existing.  Will  any  gentleman  cont^id  jhat  we  .a^ 
obliged  to  take  the  Justinian  code,  the  Napoleon  code,  the  code  of 
^vil,  or  the  code  of  common  or  cannon  law  ?  Establishment  iifMiaiis 
in  the  preamble,  aa  in,  other  cases,  construction,  formation^  ciaatio^- 
Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases  of  crime,  which  are  merely  nHtk»  prnWij- 
ittsi,  if  you  do  not  resort  to  construction,  to  creatii^  when  yau  make 
the  ofibnce  ?  By  your  laws  denouncing  certain  acta  as  criminal  eftn- 
ces,  laws  which  the  good  of  society  refnirea  yon- to  pass,  fod  to  jidapt 
to  oar  peculiar  condition,  you  do  oonstruct  and  create,  a  spitam  of 
rul^  to  be  administered  by  the  judiciacy.  But  gentleqaen  say  that 
the  word  cannot  qaean  make  ;  that  you  wojold  not  ssjt  for . example, 
to  establish  a  ship,  to  establidi  a  ehair.^  In  the  application  of  thif, 
ja  of  aU  other  li^mns,  xpu  mqiU  be  guided  bji  tBe  nature  of  the.  sn))je# 
4^4  if  it^cani^  9f>W9^l  ^  ai|ad«n  i# i^ispa,  iidp^.notfliUnir  t^t 
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H^eftODOfr  be  in  aaj.  And  when  We  take  into  consideratioiii  tliit 
ittte  Ae  old  axtides  of  confederation,  Oongreas  had  orer  Ae  snfatjeei 
cf  piOit^foadB  joBt  as  mneh  power  aa  gentlemen  allow  to  the  exirting^ 
gOtOBBfceiit,  iAmt  it  was  the  general  scope -and  spirit  of  the  new  coik 
MMitm  to  Milarge  the  powers  of  the  genersl  government,  and  that, 
in  ftct,  in  this  very  clatdb^  the  power  to  establish  post-offices,  which 
ipras  rione  possessed  hy  the  former  government,  I  ^ink  that  I  may 
•saifely  consider  the  a^ment,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  Success- 
inUy  maintained.  With  respect  to  military  roads,  the  concession 
that  they  may  be  made  when  called  for  by  the  emergency,  is  admit- 
ting that  Ae  constitution  conveys  the  power.  And  we  may  safely 
sq^peal  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  enlightened,  to  deci&  be- 
tween f^e  wisdom  of  these  two  constractions,  of  which  one  requires 
yev  to  wait  for  the  Exercise  of  yonr  power  until  the  arrival  of  an 
«lnergen^9  which  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it,  and  the  other,. 
^thoul  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exercise  it  during  the 
«mei|geney,  claims  tiie  right  of  providing  beforehand  against  (he  emer- 
'geacy. 

' '  One  member  has  stated  what  appeared  to  him  a  conclusive  argu- 
tnenl  against  the  power  to  cut  canals,  tiiat  he  had  undentood  that  a. 
proposition,  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  such  a  power,  was  re- 
jected.    To  this  argument  more  than  one  sufficient  answer  can  be 
made.    In  the  first  place,  tiie  feet  itself  has  been  denied,  and  I  have 
iievtr  yet  seen  afly  evidence  of  it.    But,  suppose  that  the  proposition 
imd  been  tftude  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives  of  the  refusal  to- 
'teert  it  vtt  known,  gentlemen  are  not  authorized  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  from  hostiKty  to  the  power,  or  from  a  desire  to  with- 
hold it  from  Congress.    May  not  one  of  the  objections  be,  tiiat  ^e 
power  w«B  fkiily  to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  specific  grants  of 
power,  a&d  tilat  it  was  therefore  not  necessary  to  insert  the  proposi- 
tion ;  diat  to  adopt  it,  indeed,  might  lead  to  weaken  or  biing  into 
doubt  Other  ineidentsl  powers  not  enumerated  ?    A  member  from 
Vew  To*,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  whose  absence  I  regret  on  this'  occasion,. 
ikoi  only  on  account  of  the  great  aid  which  might  have  been  expected 
4000:  fann,  but  from  the  cause  of  that  aVsence,  has  infermed  me  that, 
<  in  the  c6&ven^on  of  that  State,  one  of  the  objections  to  ihe  constitu* 
'tkiA  by  tfie  anti4bdendists  was,  that  it  was  undeMood  to  convey  to 
.  tte  generid  government  the  power  to  cut  canak.    How  often,  in  tte 
'  course  of  ^  proceedings  of  Ais  House,  do  w^  reject  tmendmenfa^ 
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the  sole  ground  that  they  are  not  necessary,  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  being  already  contained  in  the  propofiition. 

I  refer  to  the  {federalist,  for  one  moment,  to  show  that  the  only 
notice  taken  of  that  claose  of  the  constitution  winch  relates  to  post- 
roads,  is  &yorabte  to  my  construction.  TTie  power,  that  book  says, 
mtist  always  be  a  harmless  one.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  no^ 
only  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  that  every  exercise  of  It  must 
be  necessarily  beneficial.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  inter- 
^course  among  the  States,  says  the  Federalist,  can  be  unworthy  of  the 
paUic  care.  What  intercourse  ?  Even  if  restricted  on  the  narrow- 
est theory  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  the  intercourse  of  intel- 
ligence, they  deny  that  to  us,  since  they  will  not  admit  that  we  have 
the  power  to  repair  or  improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which  they 
yield  us.  In  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word,  it  will  i 
comprehend  all  those  various  means  of  accomplishing  the  object, 
which  are  calculated  to  render  us  a  homogeneous  people — one  in 
feeling,  in  interest,  and  afiection  ;  as  we  are  one  in  our  political  re- 
lation. 

Is  Aere  not  a  direct  imd  intimate  relation  between  the  power  to 
nudce  war,  and  military  roads  and  canals  ^  It  is  in  vain  that  the  con- 
vention have  confided  to  the  general  government  die  tremendous 
power  of  declaring  war — ^have  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  employ 
the  whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the  war,  whatever 
may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glorious  if  the  power  is  with- 
held of  transporting  and  distributing  those  means.  Let  us  a^^al  to 
facts,  whidi  are  sometimes  worth  volumes  of  theory.  We  have  re- 
«6iitiy  had  a  war  raging  on  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union.  The 
only  circomstance  which  gave  me  pain  at  the  close  of  that  war,  the 
detention  of  Moose  Island,  would  not  have  occurred,  if  we  had  pos- 
«esied  military  roads.  Why  did  not  the  Union — ^why  did  not  Mas- 
sachusetts make  a  struggle  to  re-conquer  the  Island  ?  Not  for  the 
want  of  meil ;  not  for  the  want  of  patriotism,  I  hope ;  but  fi'om  the 
want  of  physiod  ability  to  march  a  force  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  « 
enemy.  On  the  north-western  fipontier,  millions  of  money,  and  some 
of  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  State  from  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  come,  was  wastefoUy  expended  for  the  want  of  such  roads.  My 
honoraUe  friend  from  Ohio,  (Gen.  Harrison,)  who  commanded  the 
army  in  that  quaiter,  could  furnish  a  volume  of  evidence  on  this 
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mijeet  Whatnowperalyzesour  annson  the8oatlienifrcMitier,ui2 
occaskmed  the  recent  maaacre  of  fifty  of  our  biaye  ac^diera?  What 
tmt  the  want  of  proper  means  for  the  conmnmication  of  mtelligenee, 
and  for  the  transportation  of  our  resources  from  point  to  point? 
Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or  to  that  of  other  coon* 
triesy  we  cannot  fftil  to  perceive  the  great  Talue  of  military  roaiia. 
Those  peat  masters  of  the  world,  the  Ronutns,  how  did  they  sua* 
tain  their  power  so  many  centuries,  diffusing  law  and  liberty,  and 
intelligence  all  around  them  ?  They  jnade  permanent  military  roads  ^ 
and  among  the  objects  of  interest  which  £urope  now  presents,  ace 
the  remains  of  those  Roman  roads,  which  are  shown  to  the  curions 
ini|uirer.  If  there  were  no  other  monument  remaining  of  the  sa* 
gacity  and  of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  unfortunate  captive  of 
St.  Hdena,  the  internal  improvements  which  he  made,  the  road  fynn. 
Hamburgh  to  Basle,  would  perpetuate  his  memory  to  future  ages* 
In  making  these  allusions,  let  mc  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  no\ 
desire  to  see  militai^  roads  established  for  the  purpose  of  conquest^, 
but  of  defence ;  and  as  a  part  of  that  preparation  which  should  be 
made  in  a  season  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
this  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  preparation  for  war,  far 
which  some  contend  ;  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly  have  a  large, 
standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  always  ready  to  act.  I  want  ta 
see  the  bill,  reported  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  or  some  other,  embra- 
cing aa  efiective  militia  system,  passed  into  a  law ;  and  a  chain  of 
roads  and  canals,  by  the  aid  of  which  our  physical  means  can  be 
promptly  transported  to  any  reijuired  point.  These^  connected  with 
a  small  military  establishment  to  keep  up  our  forts  and  garrisons^ 
constitute  the  idnd  of  preparation  for  war,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
this  country  ought  to  make.  No  man,  who  has  paid  the  least  atten^ 
tion  to  the  operations  of  modem  war,  can  have  &iled  to  remark  how 
essential  good  roads  and  canals  are  to  the  success  of  those  operatioai* 
How  often  have  battles  been  won  by  celerity  and  rapidity  of  move-t 
men| !  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential  circumstances  in  War*  But^ 
without  good  roads,  it  is  impossible.  Members  will  recall  to  their 
recollection  the  fact,  that,  in  the  Senate,  several  years  ago,  an  hon* 
orable  friend  of  mine,  (Mr.  Bayard,)  whose  premature  death  I  shatt « 
ever  deplore — ^who  was  an  ornament  to  the  councils  of  his  coantr^F ;. 
and  who,  when  abroad,  was  the  able  and  fearless  advocate  of  hut 
rights— did,  in  supporting  a  subscription  which  he  proposed  the^ 
United  States  Bank  should  make  to  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and 
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Chesapeake  Canal  Companyi  earnestly  recommend  the  measure  at 
connected  with  our  operations  in  war.  I  listened  to  my  friend  witt 
aome  incredulity,  and  thought  he  pushed  his  argument  too  far.  I 
iiady  soon  after,  a  pHau^tical  evidence  of  its  justness.  For,  in  thtvel- 
Iing  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1813,  I  saw  transporting,  by 
government,  from  Elk  river  to  thd  Delaware,  large  quantities  of 
massy  timbers  for  the  construction  of  the  Guerriere  or  the  Franklin, 
or  both  ;  and,  judging  from 'the  number  of  wagons  and  horses,  and 
the  number  of  days  employed,  I  believe  the  additional  expense  of 
that  single  operation  would  have  gone  very  far  to  complete  that 
canal,  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so  much  eloquence  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  so  much  efiect,  too,  bills  having  passed  that  body 
more  than  once  to  give  aid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  that  canal. 
With  notorious  facts  like  this,  is  it  not  obvious  tlmt  a  line  of  militaiy 
omak  is  not  only  necessary  and  proper,  t>ut  almost  indispensable  ta 
the  war-making  power  ? 

One  of  the  redes  of  construction  wideh  has  been  laid  down,  I  ac* 
knc^tedge  my  incapacity  to  comprehend.  GeiE^naen  say  that  the 
power  in  question  is  a  substantive  pcmrer;  aad  that  no  si^^bstantivo 
power  can  be  derived  by  idiplicatioa.  What  is  their  definition  of  a 
MibstmliTe  power  ?  W^  they  fitvor  ut  with  the  principle  of  discrim* 
imtion  between  powers  which,  being  substantive,  are  not  grantable 
bat  by  express  grant,  and  those  which^  not  being  substantive,  may  be 
conveyed  by  implkation  ?  Although  I  do  not  perceive  why  this  pow^ 
«r  is  mete  entitled  than  many  im[died  poweis  to  the  denomination  of 
sdMtantiva,  suppose  that  be  yielded,  how  do  gentlemen  prove  thaA 
it  may  not  be  conveyed  by  implication  ?  If  the  positions  were  main- 
tained, which  have  not  yet  been  proven,  that  the  power  is  substan- 
tive, and  that  no  substantive  power  can  be  implied^  yet  I  trust  it  has 
been  satis&ctorily  shown  that  there  is  an  express  grant. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  denied  the 
operation  of  executive  influence  on^  his  mind  ;  and  has  informed  the 
committee  that  from  that  quarter  he  has  nothing  to  expect,  to  hope, 
or  to  fear.  I  did  not  impute  to  my  honorable  friend  any  such  motive ; 
I  knew  his  independence  of  character  and  of  mind  too  well  to  do  so. 
But  1  entreat  him  to  reflect,  if  he  does  not  expose  himself  to  such  an 
imputation  by  those  less  friendly  disposed  towards  him  than  myself 
Let  us  look  a  little  at  facts.     The  President  recommends  the  estab- 


]|ribD>ent  of  a  Bank*  If  ever  there  were  a'stretch  of  inplied  powem, 
.  omve^ed  by  the  constitation,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  grant  of 
ibe  charter  of  the  National  Bank  wae  one.  But  the  President  re- 
f>ffl«fT^^n<1fi  it.  Where  was  then  my  honorable  friend,  the  friend  of 
State  rights,  who  so  pathetically  calls  upon  us  to  repent,  in  sackcloth 
and  aahes,  our  meditated  violation  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  kindly 
expresses  his  hope  that  we  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  public  indigna- 
tion? Wheiewasheatt'natawfidepoch?  Where  was  that  ek>quent 
tongue  which  we  have  now  heard  with  so  much  pleasure  ?  Silent  I 
Silent  as  the  grave ! 

[Mr.  N.  said,  acroee  the  House^  that  he  had  Toted  against  the  Bank  bill  when  fint 
itcommended.] 

Alas!  my  honorable  frieod  had  not  the  heart  to  withfllaDdAseooifi 
i^oommendation  from  the  Preaident ;  bat,  vrbok  it  oaiae,  yieUod^M 
doubt  most  reluctantly,  to  the  executive  ^nshes,  and  voled  finr  the 
Bank.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Madison  recommended 
(and  I  will  ^pteaetMy  make  sone  vemarks  on  that  anbjeot)  anessr- 
ciae  of  all  the  exiatiiig  powera  o€  the  general  gevenunent  to  establish 
a  comprehenaivesyBtBoa  of  internal  impn>Temenl8.  Where  was  «qr 
honorable  friend  on  that  oocasion  ?  Not  silent  as  the  pmf^j  but  ha 
gave  a  negative  vote  ahneat  as  sileat.  No  effort  was  madeea  hb 
part,  great  as  he  is  when  he  exerts  the  powers  of  Us  weU-etoved 
mind,  to  save  the  c<ttnmoirwealth  fimn  that  greatest  of  all  calamitias^ 
a  system  of  internal  imprefvement.  No^  although  a  war  with  all  the 
allies,  he  now  thinks,  would  be  less  terrible  than  the  adeptiaii  ef  4faie 
neport,  not  one  word  thctt  dropped  from  his  Iqas  againat  the  muMUBS. 

[Mr.  NelMa  aaid  he  voted  against  the  bill] 

That  he  whispered  out  an  unwilling  negative,  I  do  not  deny !  but 
it  was  unsustained  by  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  he  has  poured 
out  on  the  present  occasion.  But  we  have  an  executive  message  funo, 
not  quite  as  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  nor  as  oracular  in  its  meaning,  as 
^  that  of  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  been.  No !  the  President  now 
says,  that  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  vanquish  his  objections  to  the 
power,  and  that  he  cannot  but  believe  that  it  does  not  exist.  Then 
my  honorable  friend  rouses,  thunders  forth  the  danger  in  which  ttie 
constitution  is,  and  sounds  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  Far  from  insinuating 
that  he  is  at  all  biased  by  the  executive  wishes,  I  appeal  to  his  eu^ 
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N«wlet.i]s  leriow  Aote  ojpiniooa,  aacoomuHucated  at  diftteat 
pefiods.  Itwastbe  opkiiaa^  Mr.  Jeflfecson,  that,  aithough  there 
was  no  general  power  vested,  by  the  eonstitation,  in  Ck^ngreaa  to 
aMptmetjoadi  and  ^AMds,  inthoot  ttie  coaaent  of  the  Statoa,  jet 
aNib'apawrer  night  be  exerciaed  with  theit  asfwnt.  Mr.  JeBdnm 
aal  mif  held  this  opmioa  in  theabataact,  but  he  pvacticallj  executed 
itin  the  iastaoee  of  the  Oimberland  road ;  and  how  ?  First  bj  a 
eompaet  made  with  the  State  of  OhiO|  &r  the  application  of  a  apecir 
fied  fond,  and  then  by  compacts  with  Virginia,  Pennirylvania,  and 
MMeylaad,toaf|^ly  the  fond  so  aet  ^^lart  within  their  respective  iimita* 
Kf  iiaw0Yer,  I  lightly  uadeiBtood  my.  honorable  friend  the  other  di^, 
he  expeesdy  denied  (and  in  that  I  concur  with  him)  that  the  power 
eould  be  acquired  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  State.  Yet  he  defiuwl- 
ed  the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  case  referred  to.  , 

CBfr.  Ndioa  luiiii— id  bis  disieat.to  tfau  «utenacat  of  bit  arguiaml.] 

ftiatofrommyintei^wi  to  misstate  the  gentleman.  Icertainij 
,«»deiatiK>d  him  to  aay,  thait|.  as  the  toad  was  first  atipnlateyl  for  in 
Ike  roipairt  wHh  Ohio,  it  waa  eempetent  afiarwavds  to  canjr  it 
Hm&o^ibfb  States  DMAtioned,  with  their  assent.  Now,  if  we  have 
■at  the  fight  to  make  aroad  in  vii^tae  of  one  compact  made  with  a 
aaigie  State,  can  we  obtain  it  by  two  contracts  made  with  several 
Sliits?  Theeharaaiarof  the  fond  cannot  aflect  the  question.  Itia 
totolly  immateriai  whettter  it  arises  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
or  tea  the  g^iend  revenue.  Suppose  a  contact  made  with  Massa- 
ibaasttsj  that  a  oertaiaportioii  of  the  savanne,  collected  at  the  jpoti 
af.Bsaton  from  fovaign  trade,  shouU  hf  expended  in  mahii^  roada 
mi  f  <aliT  leading  to  that  State,  and  that  a  aubaeqnent  compact  should 
ha  ana  do  with  Connectieuit  or  New  Hampshire^  for  the  expenditure 
of  dm  fond  on  these  ofiiacta,  within  their  limits.  Can  we  aoquirQ 
the.power^  in  this  manner,  over  internal  imjHrQ(v.emeots,  if  We  do  not 
fassBis  it  independently  of  such  compfols  ?  1  conceive,  clear^  not. 
Aad  I  am  entird^-at  a  loss  to  compfehend  how  gemtlemen,  consist- 
miOf  with  Uieir  own,priaci|desy  can  justii^  the  erection  of  Uxe  Cumr 
hnlsBil  laad.  No  mmm,ftwAex  than  I  am  of  that  noble  monument 
af  the  provident  eaaa  of  the,  nation,  and'of  the  fublic  sj^t  of  itsjyor 
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fMton;  andltrofttliat^inspitBof  aUconfltttiitfotoduid^^ 
pleg|  here  or  elsewberei  an  appropriatioii  will  be  made  to  comptefi 
that  road.    I  confess,  however,  freelj,  that  I  am  entirely  unaUe  l» 
conoeire  of  an j  prineiple  on  which  that  road  can  be  stq[»|KWted  that 
wonld  not  nphoU  the  general  power  contended  for. 

I  will  now  examine  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madiaen.  Of  all  the  aeli 
of  that  pure,  virtnous,  and  illnstrions  statesman,  whose  adminislMH 
tion  has  so  powerfnlly  tended  to  advance  theglofj,  honor,  and  proa- 
peritj  of  this  country,  I  most  regret,  for  his  sake  and  for  die  sake  of 
the  country,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  of  the  last  session.  I  think  it 
irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Madison's  own  principles — those  great, 
broad,  and  liberal  principles  on  which  he  so  "ably  administered  the 
goyemment.  And,  sir,  when  I  appeal  to  the  membtfs  of  the  last 
Congress,  who  are  now  in  my  hearing,  I  am  authorized  to  8ay,'widi 
regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  that  no  circumstance,  not  even  an 
earthquake  that  dbould  have  swallowed  up  one*half  of  tiiis  city, 
could  have  excited  more  surprise  than  when  it  was  first  communi- 
cated to  this  House,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  rejected  his  own  biD—- I 
say  his  own  bill,  for  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  meant 
nothing,  if  it  did  not  recommend  snch  an  exercise  of  power  as  was 
contained  in«that  bill.  My  friend,  who  is  near  me,  (Mr.  Johnsin, 
of  Virginia,)  the  operations  of  whose  vigorous  and  independent  rated 
depend  upon  his  own  internal  perceptions,  has  expressed  himself  wMi 
becoming  manliness,  and  thrown  aside  the  authority  of  names,  «a 
having  no  bearing  with  him  on  the  question.  But  their  aiithorit|y 
has  been  referred  to,  and  will  have  influence  with  others.  It  it  iaoh 
possible,  moreover,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  question  is  now  n 
question  between  the  Executive  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Repaesentft- 
tives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  So  it  is  imderstood  in  the  eottaliy, 
and  such  is  ihe  fact.  Mr.  Madison  enjoys,  in  his  retreat  at  MonI* 
pelier,  the  repose  and  the  honors  due  to  his  eminent  and  labonovs 
services ;  and  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  disturb  it.  However 
painful  it  is  to  me  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  his  opinions,  I  feel  per* 
fectly  sure  that  ihe  circumstance  can  only  be  viewed  by  him  with 
an  enlightened  liberality.  What  are  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  on  this  subject  ?  I  will  not  refer  to  all 
the  messages  wherein  he  has  recofnmended  internal  improvements; 
but  to  fliat  alone  which  he  addressed  to  Congress  at  the  oommenoa 
ment  of  the  last  session,  which  contains  this  passage  i 
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,  muAk  as  wiH have  tbe  effect  oiorawii^  more  closely  togethef  every  part  ol 

oor  country,  by  promoting  intercourse  and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the 
dwre  of  every  part  in  the  common  stock  of  national  proaperity.'* 

In  the  examination  of  thk  passage,  two  poMtions  face  thenaeh^e* 
upon  our  attention.  The  &r8t  is,  the  assertion  that  there  aze  exiK- 
ing  powers  in  Congress  to  efl^ctuate  acomprehensiTe  system  of  roidb 
and  canals,  the  eflfect  of  which  would  be  to  draw  the  diiereai  parte 
of  the  country  morcr  closely  together.  And  I  would  candidly  admity 
^  the  second  place,  ^t  it  was  intimated,  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
those  existing  powers,  some  defect  mi^t  be  discovered  which  woiM 
render  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  necessary.  Nothing  coiM 
be  more  clearly  affirmed  Uian  the  first  position  ;  but  in  the  message 
of  Mr.  Madison  returning  the  bill,  passed  in  consequence  of  his  ve- 
conmiendation,  he  has  not  specified  a  solitary  case  to  which  ihom 
existing  powers  are  applicable ;  he  has  not  told  us  what  he  meant 
by  those  existing  powers  ;  and  the  general  scope  of  his  reasoning,  in 
that  message,  if  well  founded,  proves  that  there  are  no  exbtin^ 
powers  whatever.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Madison  himself  has  not 
Examined  some  of  those  principal  sources  of  the  constftuttion  from 
whidi,  during  this  debate,  the  pQwer  has  been  derived.  I  tleq^ 
regret,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Madison  regretted,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  him,  (the  last  day  but  om 
of  a  most  busy  session,)  de||rived  him  of  an  oi^>ortunity  of  tint 
thorough  investigation  of  which  no  man  is  more  capable.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that,  taking  his  two  messages  at  the  same  sessiota  togethier,  they 
are  perfectly  irreconcilable.  What,  moreover,  was  the  nature  of 
that  biU  ^  It  did  not  apply  the  money  to  any  specific  object  of  inters 
nal  improvement,  nor  designate  any  particfdar  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  applied ;  but  merely  set  apart  and  pledged  the  fund  to  tfie 
general  purpose,  subject  to  the  fhture  disposition  of  Congress.  If, 
^n,  there  were  any  supposable  case  .whatever,  to  which  Congress 
might  apply  money  in  the  erection  of  a  road,  or  cutting  a  canal,  te 
bill  did  not  violate  the  constitution.  And  it  oug^t  not  to  have  been 
anticipated,  that  money  constitutionidly  appropriated  by  one  Con^ 
gress  would  be  unconstitntionaHy  expended  by  another. 

I  c<Hne  now  to  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  if,  by  the  coninHH 
nioation  of  his  opinion  to  Congress,  he  intended  to  prevent  discussion. 
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hfr  htftJMMt  woiiUy  £ulad.  I  know  that^accordiqg  to  a  tomi  rtWK'- 
able  and  excellent  osage^  the  opinion,  neither  of  the  Preaident  Bar 
of  the  Senate,  upon  anj  propoaition  depending  in  thia  Houae,  ought 
to  be  adverted  to.  Even  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem- 
ber who  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  case, 
wmildhe  inataatly  odled  to  order ;  but  under  the  extraoidinaiy  eir- 
ewwitanftea  of  the  President  havii^,  with,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  best 
malivea,  vohmleevad.his  opinion  on  this  .head,  and  inverted  the  order 
of  lagialatiott  by  beginning  where  it  ahould  end,  I  am  compelled,  most 
leUictantly,  to  refer  to  that  opinion.  I  cannot,  but  deprecate  the 
praetice  of  which  the  President  has,  in  this  instance,  set  the  ezamfrie* 
to  Ua  succeasofs.  '  The  constitutional  order  of  legislation  suppoaea 
liaMt  every  bill  originating  in  one  House,  shall  be  there  deliberately 
mveatigated,  withojut  influence  from  any  other  branch  of  the  legisla* 
tsie$  and  then  remitted  to  the  other  house  for  a  like  free  and  uubiiased 
consideration.  Having  passed  both  houses,  it  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
President;  signed  if  aj^nroved,  and  ifdis^pproved,  to  be  returned,  with 
hi^  objections,  to  the  wiginating  house.  In  this  manner,  entire  free* 
dom  of  thought  and  of  action  is  secured,  and  the  President  finally  sees 
the  proposition  in  the  most  matured  form  which  Congress  can  give  to 
it.  The  {wactioal  effect,  to  say  no  more,  of  forestalling  the  l^islative 
<4MBi<m,  and  telling  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  do,  will  be  to  d&pnve 
the  President  himsdf  of  the  opportunity  of  eonsiderii^  a  jvoposition  so 
matured,  and  us  of  the  benefit  of  his  reasoning  applied  specificaUy  to 
such  proposition.  For  the  coDstituti|n  further  enjoins  it  upon  him 
to  state  his  objections  upon  returning  the  bilL  The  originating  bouse 
is  then  to  le-consider  it,  and  deliberately  to  weigh  those  objections ; 
IMiftd  it  is  fiirther  required,  when  the  question  is  again  taken,  shall  the 
bill  paas,  those  objections^  notwithstanding  ?  that  the  votes  shall  be 
sol»naly  q^iead,  by  ayes  and  noes,  upon  the  record.  Of  this  |opppr- 
tnnify  of  thus  recoj^ding  our  opinions,  in  matters  of  great  public  con- 
earn,  we  are  deprived,  if  we  submit  to  the  innovation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  press  this  part  of  the  subject  further.  I  repeat^ 
mm  and  aigain,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  President  was  ac- 
tnaled  by  the  purest  motives.  I  am  con^peUed,  however,  in  the  ex* 
erciae  of  that  freedom  of  opinion  which,  so  long  as  I  exist  I  will 
main^n,  to  say  that  the  {Nroceeding  is  irregular  and  unconstitutional* 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  reasoning  and  opinion  of  the  Preai- 
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M«|sd,  that  this  discussion  should  be  rei»Ted,  with  an  uncertainty  of  mv  opinion 
rapecung  ^e  n|sht.  Disregarding  early  impKasions,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  sabieot 
«ll  the  deuber|tioii  which  its  great  importance  and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty  required, 
and  the  result  is,  a  settled  conviction  in  my  mind  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
light.  It  is  Boloontainad  in  any  of  the  specified  powensgiaaied  to  Coii^es»:  D«r 
can  I  consider  it  incidental  to,  or  a  necessary  mean,  viewed  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  for  canying  into  effect  any  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically  granted.  In 
eommunieating  this  rsmh,  I  cannot  resist  the  oUigatMn  which  I  feel,  to  saggast  to 
Congress  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the  States  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  shall  ^ve  the  right  in  questioi^  In  cases  of  doubtful 
^construction,  especiaUy  of  such  vital  interest,  it  oomports  with  the  mature  and  origin 
of  our  institutions,  and  will  contribute  much  to  preserve  them,  to  apply  to  our  con- 
stituents for  an  explicit  grant  of  power.  We  majr  confidently  rely,  that,  if  it  appeals 
lo  th^r  satis&ction  that  the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  granted." 

In  this  passage  the  President  has  furnished  us  with  no  reasoning, 
no  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion — nothing  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding. He  gives  us,  indeed,  an  historical  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  his  own  mind,  and  he  asserts  that  he  has  made  a  lahorious 
effort  to  conquer  his  early  impressions,  hut  that  the  result  is  a  settled 
conviction  against  the  power,  without  a  single  reason.  In  his  posi 
tion,  that  the  power  must  be  specificallj  granted,  or  incident  to  a 
^wer  so  granted^  it  has  been  seen  that  I  have  the  honor  to  entirely 
concur  with  him ;  but,  he  says  the  power  is  not  among  the  specified 
powers.  Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  clause  respecting  post- 
roads,  and  told  us  how  and  why  that  does  not  convey  the  power }  If 
he  had  acted  within  what  I  conceive  to  he  his  constitutional  sphere 
of  rejecting  the  bill,  after  it  had  passed  both  houses,  he  must  have 
ieam^d  that  great  stress  was  placed  on  that  clause,  and  we  should 
nave  been  enlightened  by  his  comments  upon  it.  As  to  his  denial  of 
the  power,  as  an  incident  to  any  of  the  express  grants,  I  would  have 
thought  that  we  might  have  safely  appealed  to  the  experience  of  the 
President^  during  the  late  war,  when  the  country  derived  so  much 
benefit  firom  his  judicious  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  war  de- 
partinent,  whether  roads  and  canals  for  military  purposes  Wiere  not 
essential  to  celerity  and  successful  result  in  the  operations  of  armies. 
Thij  part  of  the  message  is  all  assertion,  and  contains  no  argument 
which  I  can  comprehend,  or  which  meet  the  points  contended  for 
during  this  debate.  Allow  me  here  to  say,  and  I  do  it  without  the 
least  disrespect  to  that  branch  of  the  government,  on  whose  q>inions 
and  acts  it  has  been  rendered  my  painful  duty  to  comment ;  let  me 
«ay^  in  rofi^nce  to  any  man,  however  elevated  his  station,  even  if  he 
be  endowed  with  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign,  that  hb 
acts  are  worth  infinitely  more,  and  are  more  intelligible,  than  mere 
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paper  ftentiaients  or  dedtfatioiM.  And  what  have  been  the  aets  .of 
tiie  President  ?  Dnring  his  totff  of  the  Jast  snmm^)  did  he  not  elder 
a  road  to  be  cot  or  repaired  from  near  Flnttsbur|^  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence ?  My  honcHrable  friend  will  excuse  me,  if  my  comprehension 
is  too  dull  to  perceive  the  force  of  that  argumoit  which  seeks  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  repairing  an  old  and  makkig  a  new  road. 

[Mr.  Nelton  said  he  had  not  drawn  that  dioCinotLon,  hanng  only  atated  the  laeC«! 

Certainly  no  such  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  die  constitution  or 
eiusts  in  reason.  Grant,  however,  the  power  of  reparation,  and  we 
will  make  it  do.  We  will  take  the  post-roads,  sinuons  as  they  are, 
and  put  them  fb.  a  condition  to  enable  the  mails  to  pass,  without  those 
moiiifyirg  delays  and  disappointments,  to  which  we,  at  least  in  the 
west,  are  so  often  liable.  The  President,  then,  ordered  a  road  of  con 
siderabie  extent  to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  on  his  sole  authority,  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  no  enemy  threatened  the  country,  and 
when,  in  relation  to  the  power  as  to  which  alone  that  road  could  be  use- 
ful in  time  of  war,  there  exists  the  best  understanding,  and  a  prospect 
of  lasting  friendship,  greater  than  at  any  other  jperiod.  On  his  sole 
authority  the  President  acted,  and  we  are  already  called  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  sanction  the  act  by 
an  appropriation.  This  measure  has  been  taken,  too,  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  what  is  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  State  rights  which  are  said  to  be  vio- 
lated, without  even  a  protest  on  the  part  of  that  State  against  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  understand,  from  some  of  the  military  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
ihaA  the  people  through  whose  quarter  of  the  country  the  road  pass- 
es, do  not  view  it  as  a  national  calamity  ;  that  they  would  he  very 
glad  that  the  President  would  visit  them  often,  and  that  he  would 
order  a  road  to  be  cut  and  improved,  at  the  national  expense,  every 
im^  he  should  visit  them.  Other  roads,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
have,  it  seems,  been  likewise  ordered,  or  their  execution,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  sanctioned  by  the  executive,  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congress..  If  the  Prejiident  has  the  power  to  cause  these  public  im- 
provements to  be  executed  at  his  pleasure,  whence  is  it  derived  ?  If 
any  member  will  stand  up  in  this  place  and  say  the  President  is  clothed 
with  this  authority,  and  that  it  is  denied  to  Congress,  let  us  hear  from 
him ;  and  let  him  point  to  the  clause  of  tKe  constitution  which  vestn 
it  in  the  executive  and  withholds  it  from  the  legislative  branch 
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.Ifiifie  is  JBO  swh  claiue ;  tbeve  is  n6  Meh  exduaive  exeeutiw 
pQW^-  The  pawer  is  derivable  by  the  executive  only  fiHun  thMC 
pfovisions  oi  the  constitutioa  Vhich  charge  him  with  the  duties  of 
eommanding  the  pfaysicii  £Moe  of /the  country  ^  and  the  emplojTDieat 
of  that  (oroe  in  war,  and  the  preservatioa  of  the  public  tranquillity » aad 
in  the  execution  of  Ihe  laws.  But  Congress  has  paramount  power 
to  the  President.  It  alone  can  declare  war,  ^tai  raise  armies,  caft 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia,  in  the  specified  instances,  and  oan 
raise  and  appi!(^nate  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  those  objecta^ 
Or  is  it  come  to,  this,  that  there  are  to  be  two  rules  of  constructastt 
jbr  the  constitutioa-— one,  an  enlarged  rule,  for  the  Executive,  and 
another^  a  restricted  role,  for  the  legislature  ?  Is  it  already  to  be 
held,  that,  according  to  the  genius  and  nature  of  our  constitution, 
powers  of  Ihis.  kind  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  Executive,  but 
when  attempted  to  be.  exercised  by  the  legislature,  are  so  alarming 
and  dangerous,  that  a  war  with  all  the  allied  powers  would  be  less 
t^rnUe^  and  \k^  the  nation  should  clothe  itself  straightway  in  sack- 
cloth and  a4ies !  Ni},  sir,  if  the  power  belongs  only  by  in^^lication 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  ii  is  placed  both  by  implication  and  ^press 
pant  in  th^  hands  of  Congress.  I  am  so  far  Own  condemning  the 
aet  of  the  Pr^ident,  to  wUch  I  have  referred,  that  I  think  it  deserv*^ 
ing  of  high  q>pn)batlon.  That  it  was  within  the  scope  of  his  consti* 
Wional  authority  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  1  sincerely  trust  that  thci 
Secretary  at  War  wiU,  in  time  of  peace,  constaAtly  employ  in  that 
W9f  the  niUtary  (baoe.  It  will  at  the  same  time  guard  that  foree 
agiunst  the  vices  incident  to  indolence  and  inaction,  and  correct  the 
avil  of  sttbtneling  firom  the  mass  of  the  labor  of  society,  where  la*- 
bor  is  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  country,  that  portion  of  it 
wUph  ei^rs  into  the  c<HnpQsition  of  the  army.  But  I  most  solemnly* 
pi«^eai  aguost  any  exareise  of  powers  of  this  kind  by  the  President, 
whish  are  denied  to  Congresi.  And,  if  the  opinions  expressed  hf 
hiMf  m  his  message,  were  communicated,  or  are  to  be  used  here,  t« 
iafriBiKX^  the  judgment  of  the  House,  their  audiority  is  more^than 
eoyalsnraded  by  the  authority  of  his  ddiiberate  acts. 
• 

Some  {iriflMiples  drawn  from  pditieal  economists  have  been  al^ 
hided  to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave  things  to  themselves,  upon  the 
llSttMiid  thai,  whm  the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  icnr  internal  iai« 
fnoiBPmcnts.  that  is,  wha»  capital  x»ui  be  so  inveatod  with  a  fair 
Lof  sAyala  remunemtioo,  they  willbe  exeeuted  by  i 
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I  of  indiriduak,  uMided  bj  govermneiit  Widi  mj  triend  fiwt 
Sovlli  Otioliiui  (  Mt.  Lowndbs)  1  concur  io  this  aa  v  general  laaxiu , 
aad  I  alio  eoncur  wkh  kim  that  tbeie  m  exceptiona  to  it  The  fMV 
dgii  policy  which  I  thiidE  this  codntfy  ought  to  adopt,  preaeBlaolte  of 
Ifaaae  exceptions,  h  would  perhaps  be  better  lor  nai^ind,  if,  is-^ie 
inteioooiae  between  nations,  all  would  leftve  ddll  and  indwtiyto 
their  imstimnlated  exertions.  But  thli  is  not  done;  ioA  if  oAer 
powers  will  incite  the  industry  of  their  subjects,  and  depress  tiiat  of 
our  citizens,  in  instuiees  where  they  nay  cpme  into  coliqietition,  we 
nrast  imitate  their  sdfish  example.  Hence  the  necessity  to  protect 
our  manufcctures.  In  regard  to  internal  im^roTeinents,  it  does  net 
fiiUow  that  they  wiil  always  be  constructed  whenerer  they  will  aHM 
a  omnpetent  dividend  upon  the  capital  invested.  It  maybe  tKir  ffl^ 
orally  thai,  in  old  countries,  where  there  i*ja  greati  aoconinlationof  snr« 
pbis  capital,  and  a  consequent  iow  rate  of  inter^,  they  will  he  nude. 
But,  in  a  new  country,  the  condition  of  society  may  be  ripe  for  puh<- 
lie  works  kmg  before  there  is,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  thu  woea- 
sury  accumulation  of  capital  to  effect  &em;  jhkI,  besiAesi  theie  is 
generally,  in  such  a  country,  not  only  a  8q^rcity  of  capM^  but  sodk 
a  multiplicity  of  profitable  objects  presenting  themselves  i#  to  distiaci 
the  judgment  Further — ^the  aggregate  benefit  resulting  to*  the  whole 
society,  from  a  public  improvement,  may  be  such  as  to  amply  justify 
tiie  investment  of  capital  in  its  execution,  and  yet  that  beneit  may 
be  so  distributed  among  di^rent  and  distant  persons,  that  they  oan 
never  be  got  to  act  in  concert.  The  turnpike  roads  wanted  to  pass 
the  AUegaay  mountains,  and  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  aio 
objects  of  this  description.  Those  who  will  be  most  b^fited  by  these 
improvements,  reside  at  a  considerable  distattce  from  the  sites  of  them  ^ 
many  of  those  persons  never  h^re  seen  and  never  will  see  iSbtm* 
How  is  it  possible  to  regidate  the  contributions,  or  to  present  to  Mh- 
viduals  so  gituated  a  suffieiently  lively  picture  of  their  real  iBtereols^ 
to  get  them  to  make  exertions  in  effectuating  the  object,  oommeoM- 
rate  with  thdr  respective  abilities  ?  I  think  it  very  possible  that  te 
Gi^italist,  who  should  invest  his  money  in  one  of  these  objeots,  oight 
not  be  reimbursed  three  per  centum  annually  upon  it ;  and  yet  socie- 
ty, in  various  forms,  mi^t  actual^  reap  fifteeen  or  twenty  per  cen- 
ten.  The  benefit  resulting  from  a  turnpike  road,  made  by  private 
aasoctations,  is  divided  between  the  capitalist  who  leeeiveS'  his  luHii 
Iks  lands  through  which  it  passes,  sbkI  wUeh^nsaugaaenled  in  tWf 

s,«nd  Ab  coramoditie»  whose  value  is  enhanoed  by  the  ^ 
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ezpeuie  of  tranAportatiofn.  A  combination,  upon  any  termB| 
Ian  a  just  combination,  pf  all  those  interesU,  to  e^t  tlie 
ua|>ioveiiieot,  ii  impracticable.  And  if  you  aWait  the  arrival  of  the^ 
period  when  the  tolb  alone  can  produce  a  competent  dividend,  it  is 
evident  that  yon  will  have  to  suspend  its  execution  long  after  the 
general  interests  of  society  would  have  authorized  it. 

Again,  improvementSi  made  by  private  associations  are  generally 
nuMle  by  local  capital.  But  ages  must  elapse  before  there  will  be 
coneentrated  in  certain  places,  where  the  interests  of  the  whole  com* 
munity  may  call  for  improvements,  sufficient  capital  to  make  them. 
The  place  of  the  improvement,  too,  is  not  always  the  most  interested 
In  its  accomplishment  Other  parts  of  the  Union — ^the  whole  line  of 
the  seaboard — are  quite  as  liiuch,  if  not  more  interested  in  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  canal,  as  the  small  tract  of  country  through 
which  it  is  proposed  to  pass.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
tur^Mke  roads  passing  through  the  Allegany  mountain.  Sometimes 
the  interest  of  the  place  of  the  improvement  is  adverse  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  general  interest.  I  would  cite  Louisville,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  as  an  example,  whose  interest  will  probably 
be  more  promoted  by  the  continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
struction. Of  all  the  modes  in  which  a  government  can  employ  its 
surplus  revenue,  none  is  more  permanently  beneficial  than  that  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  durable  part  of 
the  land  itself,  diffusing  comfort,  and  activity,  and  animation  on  all 
aides.  The  first  direct  effect  is  on  the  agricultural  conmiunity, 
into  whose  pockets  comes  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  transporting 
a  barrel  of  flour  by  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  turnpike  should 
be  lessened  two  dollars,  the  producer  of  the  article  would  receive  that 
two  dollars  more  now  than  formerly. 

But,  putting  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations,  there  may  be  polit- 
ical motives  sufficiently  powerful  alone  to  justify  certain  internal  im- 
provements. Does  not  our  country  present  such  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  effected  if  things  are  left  to  themselves  ?  I  will  not  press  the 
subject  further.  I  am  but  too  sensible  how  much  I  have  abused  the 
patience  of  the  committee  by  trespassing  so  long  upon  its  attention. 
The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  its 
netful  decision,  must  be  my  apology.     We  are  now  making  tha 
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hit  efibrttoesUblisli  oar  power,  and  IcaU  oothefrieiidftof  ( 
of  ihitHouMyOrthe  true  frioods  of  Stale  rights,  (iK>i  charging  oUmis 
with  intendiDg  to  oppoae  them,)  to  rally  round  the  con^tution^  and  In 
support  by  their  TOlea  on  this  occasion,  the  legitimate  powen  of  tlw 
legislature.  If  we  do  nothing  this  session  hot  pass  an  abatnetna^* 
lution  on  the  subject,  I  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  oonsidsr  il 
a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  of  which  posterity 
will,  if  we  do  not,  rei^  the  benefit.  I  trust,  that  by  the  dsoMiOB 
which  shall  be  given,  we  shall  assert,  uphi^,  and  maintain,  the  an* 
thority  of  Congress,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  or  may  be  said 
against  it 

[The  reMhicioo  of  si^iof  the  power  of  CooficM  1.  to  appropfuUe  moatjr  lo  lbs 
eomtroctioa  of  Miliury  uul  Po«t  Roadf,  make  canals,  and  improre  water  eovnesy 
waa  adopted  I  YeaslO;  NayiTSi  %  to eooatmct  such  roads t  lottx  Yeasflt;  fimjm 
ail  a.  to  tuasu  Wit  roads  and  canals  for  comnieraalp«poaes»ioglt  YessTlf  Wsfn 
iit   4  to  susstiuct  canals  foe  BCIitaiypmposcsx  lostt  Wtofl^] 
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Im  ths  Houss  of  Rspeuintatitssi  Maech  24, 1818. 


(XkB  atveid  FhnriDtet,  or  CkmttBM,  of  So«th  America^  kftvu«  bees  «^ 
«hake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude  to  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  long  and  de^e- 
late  waiB  hy  Napoleon  against  the  nations  of  the  Peninsola,  and  having  gallantly 
naiatained  their  independence  by  ▼anguishing  the  armies  sent  against  them  slier 
4he  £41  of  BoMparte,  the  (nends  of  liberty  in  this  bemisplierB  belief^  that  tha 
time  bad  now  come  when  the  eldest  and  most  powerfol  of  the  Amerioan  Repnblies 
might  fitly  and  justly  take  the  lead  in  acknowledging  that  independence,  in  the  hcB 
•of  hostile  Europe,  and  in  defiance  of  the 'BiTine  Right*  of  Kings  to  rule.  Aoeoffiag- 
ly,  whan  the  '  Bifl  pcovidint  lor  the  dvil  and  Diptomatio  Eipopdcima^  of  1818 
-eame  before  the  House*  in  Committee*  Mr.  Cuir  moved  to  i«^rt  an  item  of  $18,^ 
•€00  for  the  salary  and  outfit  of  a  Minister  to  Brazil-  «•  the  oklest  and  most  stable 
ot  the  independent  governments  of  Sooth  Am^ca—whicfa  motion  he  supported  in 
^haftHowiog  fipeeefa:) 

1 BMB  under  iMUag?  of  deeper  regret  than  I  have  ever  experitnoed 
•OB  eny  icn»st  ocosion,  inspiredi  prindpelly,  by  the  piunfiil  ocm- 
nideatioD,  that  1  find  myweiif  on  the  propoaitioB  whieh  1  meai^  to 
jubmit,  differing  from  many  highly  esteemed  fiienda,  in  and  out  of 
4hii  House,  for  whoae  judgment  I  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
A  knowledge  of  thb  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  pause ;  to  sob* 
jeot  my  own  conTictkais  to  the  sey^eet  scrutiiqrf  and  to  rerolye  the 
qnsstionoTer  and  OT«r  aj^n.  But  all  my  reflections  have  conduoled 
me  to  the  same  dear  result ;  and  much  as  I  value  those  friends — 
great  as  my  deference  is  for  their  opinions^I  camiot  hesitate^  when 
rednce&to  the  distressing  altematiTe  of  confiMmiag  my  judgvoient  to 
fliaiis,  or  pursuing  the  delibente  and  mature  dictates  of  my  own 
floind.  I  tt^y  some  consolation,  Ibr  the  want  of  their  co-operation, 
from  the  persuasion  that,  if  I  err  on  this  occasion,  I  err  on  thn 
aide  of  the  liberty  and  ha{^piness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
htnUj*  Another,  and,  if  possible,  indeed,  a  greater  source  of  thl» 
f«ppt  tn  ^riuflh  I  f«te»  is  thn  nftliK  inoonvetenqr,  iriuch  1 1 
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«dlj  toelj  to  do  any  thii%  like  adequate  justice  to  the  great  cause  of 
American  independence  and  freedom,  whose  interests  I  wish  to  pro* 
mote  hj  mj  humble  exertions  in  this  instance.  Exhausted  and  worn 
down  as  I  am,  by  the  fiitigue,  confinement,  and  incessant  application 
incident  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the  honorable  station  I  hold,  during 
a  lour  months'  session,  I  shall  need  all  that  kind  indulgenoe  whieb> 
has  been  so  often  extended  to  me  by  the  House. 

1  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  misconceptions,  if  any  exist,  in 
regard  to  my  opinions.  I  am  averse  firom  war  with  Spain,  or  with 
any  power.  I  would  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  any  power — ^not 
to  Spain  herself.  I  have  seen  enough  of  war,  and  of  its  calamities,, 
even  when  successfuL  No  countiy  upon  earth  has  more  interest 
than  this  in  cultivating  peace  and  avoiding  war,  as  iong  as  it  is  possi^ 
hie  honorably  to  avoid  it.  Gaining  additional  streiq^  every  day  ;. 
our  nunibers  doubling  in  periods  of  twenty*£ve  years ;  with  an  in- 
come outstripping  all  our  estimates,  and  so  great,  as,  after  a  war  in 
some  respects  disastrous,  to  fiimish  results  which  cany  astonishn^nt^ 
if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom  of  states  jealous  of  our  rising  imports- 
ance, — ^we  have  every  motive  for  the  love  of  peace.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, approve,  in  all  respects,  of  the  manner  in  which  our  negotiations 
with  Spain  have  been  conducted.  If  ever  a  favorable  time  existed, 
for  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  an  injured  naUon,  of  indemnity  for  past 
wrongs  from  the  aggressor,  such  is  the  present  thne.  Impoverish* 
ed  and  exhausted  at  home,  by  the  wars  which  have  desolated  the* 
peninsula ;  with  a  foreign  war,  calling  for  infinitely  more  resources, 
In  men  and  money,  than  she  can  possibly  command,  this  is  the  ausp* 
eious  period  for  insisting  upon  justice  at  her  hands,  in  a  firm  and  de- 
cided tone.  Time  is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  wants.  Yet 
what  are  we  told  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commenoe- 
roent  of  Congress  ?  That  Spain  ha4  procrastinated,  and  we  acqui- 
esced in  her  procrastination.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  lat» 
communication  with  Mr.  Onis,  after  ably  vindicating  all  our  rights,. 
teUs  tiie  Spanish  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  simg  frtndy  that  we  had 
patiently  waited  thirteen  years  f<»-  a  redress  of  our  injuries,  and  that 
it  required  no  great  effort  to  wait  longer !  I  would  have  abstained 
frotn  thus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoidii^  the  use  of  the  language* 
of  menace,  I  would  have  required,  in  temperate  and  decided  terms,, 
indemnity  for  all  our  wrongs ;  for  the  spoliations  of  our  commerce^ 
JbrHie  interruption  of  the  right  of  depot  at  New  Orleans,  guanuitied 
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kf  treaty ;  for  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to  our  flag ;  for  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  which  she  was  bound  to  prevent ;  for  belligerent  use 
made  ei  her  ports  and  territori^  by  our  enemy  during  the  late  war  ; 
and  the  instantaneous  liberation  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States  now  imprisoned  in  her  jails.  Contemporaneous  with  that 
'demandy  without  waiting  for  her  final  answer,  and  with  a  view  to  ths 
favcnrable  operation  on  her  councils  in  regard  to  our  own  peculiar  ia 
terestsy  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself,  I  would  recognise 
jmy  established  goyemment  in  Spanish  America.  I  would  have  left 
Spain  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these  proceedings,  as  to  the 
ultimate  step  which  this  country  might  adopt,  if  she  longer  withheld 
justice  from  us.  And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniquity,  after  we  have 
conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  de* 
acribe,  I  would  then  take  up  and  decide  the  solemn  question  of  peace 
•or  war,  with  the  advantage  of  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  subM>»> 
quent  events,  and  the  probable  conduct  of  Europe. 

Spain  has  undoubtedly  given  us  abundant  and  just  cause  of  war. 
But  it  is  not  every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war.  War  is  one 
•of  those  dreadful  scourges  that  so  shakes  the  foundations  of  society, 
overturns  or  changes  the  character  of  governments,  interrupts  or  de- 
Jtroys  the  pursuits  of  private  haj^iness,  brings,  in  short,  misery  and 
wretchedness  in  so  many  forms,  and  at  last  is,  in'  its  issue,  so  doubt- 
ful and  hazardous,  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  can  justify  an  appeal 
io  arms.  If  we  are  to  have  war  with  Spain,  I  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  mode  of  bringing  it  about  could  be  less 
fortunate  than  that  of  seizing,  at  this  time,  upon  her  adjoining  pro- 
vince. There  was  a  time,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  we 
might  have  occujHed  East  Florida  with  safety  ;  had  we  then  taken 
it,  our  posture  in  the  negotiation  with  Spain  would  have  been  totally 
diftrent  from  what  it  is.  But  we  have  permitted  that  time,  not  with 
my  consent,  to  pass  by  unimproved.  If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon 
Florida,  after  a  great  change  in  those  circumstances,  and  afler  de- 
•claring  our  intention  to  acquiesce  in  the  procrastination  desired  by 
Spain,  in  what  light  should  we  be  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  particu- 
larly Great  Britain  ?  We  have  already  been  accused  of  inordinate 
ambition,  and  of  seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  by  an  extension,  on 
all  sides,  of  our  limits.  Should  we  not,  by  such  an  act  of  violence, 
give  color  to  the  accusation  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  disinterested** 
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Let  us  put  her  yet  mere  in  the  wrong.  Let  us  command  the 
reepeet  whidi  is  nerer  widiheld  from  those  who  act  a  noUe  and 
gencroos  part.  I  hope  to  commnnicate  to  the  committee  the  conyiC' 
tion  which  I  so  strongly  feel,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  propose,  would  not  hazard,  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
the  peace  of  the  conntiy.  Bat  if  that  peace  is  to  he  endangered,  I 
would  infinitely  rather  it  shonld  be  for  our  exerUng  thb  right  apper 
taining  to  every  state,  of  acknowledging  the  independence  (^anolhei 
state,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  province  which,  sooner  or  later,  we 
nrast  certainly  acquire. 

In  eontemfdatiDg  the  great  straggle  in  which  Spaniflh  America  ie 
now  engaged,  oar  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  immensity  and  char- 
acter of  the  coontry  which  Spain  seeks  again  to  sobjngate.  Stretch- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  fcvtieth  degree  of  norfli  lati* 
tode  to  abont  the'  fiiiy-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  (exclusive  of  East  Florida,) 
aroand  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South  Atlantic  to  near 
Cape  Horn ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region  we 
behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  creation  ;  ^e  lofti 
est  mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world ;  the  richest 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
earth.  We  behead  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and  sub^ 
lime — ^the  glorious  spectade  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  struggling 
to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free.  When  we  take  a  little  nearer 
and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  or«^ 
dained  that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ultimately  constitute 
several  di&rent  nations.  Leaving  the  United  States  on  the  north^ 
we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  south  ^' 
passing  by  Gaatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada^ 
the  late  captain-^neralship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the 
united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili 
on  their  west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Xima,  or 
Peru.  Each  of  these  several  parts  is  suificient  in  itself,  in  point  of 
limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  state ;  and,  in  point  of  population^ 
that  which  has  the  smidlest,  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable 
Throughout  all  the  extent  of  that  great  portion  of  the  world,  which 
I  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  of  revolt  agaMist 
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the  dominion  of  Spain  has  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  has  been 
attended  with  various  degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.  In  some  it  has  been  already  crowned,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  with  complete  succe^,  and  in  all  I  am  persuaded 
that  independence  has  struck  such  deep  root  that  the  power  of  Spain 
can  never  eradicate  it.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  great  move- 
ment? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupendous 
system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and  object  of  this 
system,  has  been  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  world 
exclusively  subservient,,  in  all  its  faculties,  to  the  interests  of  an  in- 
considerable spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this  aim  of  her  policy, 
ahe  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from  entering 
any  part  of  it.  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her 
American  possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vice- 
royalty  or  government  from  visiting  those  of  another ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
vice^royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions 
was  so  regulated  and  restrained  as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  peninsula.  Where  nature,  by  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  soil,  had  commanded,  the  abominable  system  of 
Spain  has  forbidden,  the  growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  pro- 
hibited, wherever  their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the 
vine  of  the  peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  objects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  Spain — and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit 
of  monopoly  existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scattering  dis- 
cord among  the  several  castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  a 
debasing  course  of  education,  to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  What- 
ever concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of  government,  all  writers 
upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  freedom,  and 
expansion  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Gentleman  ^vould  be 
astonished  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors,  whom  she  pro- 
scribes, to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  works.     A  main  f*  ature  in 
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her  policy,  is  that  which  constantly  elevates  the  Eoropean  and  de- 
presses  the  American  character.  Out  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  viceroyis  and  captains  general,  whom  she  has  appointed  since 
the  conquest  of  America,  ahout  eighteen  only  haye  heen  from  the 
hody  of  the  American  population.  On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  to 
raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects^  and  to  degrade  and  humili- 
ate the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  sway  extends,  every 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  baneful  influence.  The 
richest  regions  of  the  earth ;  man,  his  happiness  and  his  education, 
all  the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul,  aie  regulated,  and  modified,  and 
moulded  to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spanish  America  in  1808,  when  the  famous  transactions  of  B&yonne 
occurred.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Spanish  America 
has  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdi- 
cated his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  day, 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  condemn  the  baseness 
and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbecility 
of  the  other.  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  allegiance  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on 
the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying  him- 
self for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  became  released  firom  that 
obligation.  The  monarchy  was  dissolved  ;  and  each  integral  pan 
had  a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new 
government  adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor 
de  facto  of  Ferdinand,  recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence.  Thus, 
upon  the  ground  of  strict  right ;  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal 
question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  by 
the  acts  of  the  parent  country  fi'om  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a  broader 
and  a  bolder  position.  I  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  are 
^  authorized,  whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  great 
principle  of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  expressly 
supports  this  right.  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condenmation  upon 
the  founders  of  our  liberty — say  that  they  were  rebels — traitors,  and 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers,  be- 
fore we  can  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.    Our  revolution 
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I  maiily  directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny.    We  hai 
fered  comparatively  but  little ;  we  had,  in  some  respects,  been  kii 
tieated^  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers  saw,  in  the  usurpatibn^ 
of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long  train  of  oppres- 
•ive  acts  that  were  to  follow.    They  rose ;  they  breasted  the  storm ; 
they  achieved  our  freedom.    Spanish  America  for  centuries  has  been 
docwned  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tyranny.    If  we  were 
justified,  she  is  more  than  justified. 

I  am  no  propagandist.  I  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  nations 
our  principles  an4  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I  would 
not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But,  if  an 
abused  and  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom  ;  if  they  seek  to  es- 
taUish  it ;  if,  in  truth,  they  have  established  it,  we  have  a  riglit,  as 
a'  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fiict,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  and 
♦ur  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  venerated 
father  of  my  country :  "  Born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my  anxious  recol- 
lections, my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresistibly 
excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppiessed  nation  unfurl 
the  banners  of  freedom."  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  America, 
tile  image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  miki  of  an  elder  J>rothw, ' 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  been  abused 
and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been  disinherited  by  the  unkindness  of 
an  unnatural  parent.  And,  when  I  contemplate  the  glorious  strugj^ 
which  that  country  is  now  making,  I  think  I  behold  that  brother  ri- 
•ing,  by  the  power  and  energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  m^nly 
cank  which  nature,  and  nature's  God,  intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  be  entitled  to  success  from  the  justness  of  her 
eattse,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success  from  the  horrible 
character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war.  More  atroci- 
ties than  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its  existence,  are 
not  to  be  found  even  in  the  aniwls  of  Spain  herself.  And  history, 
reserving  some  of  her  blackest  pages  for  the  name  of  Morillo,  is  pre- 
pared to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  great  prototype,  the  infamous 
desdater  of  the  Netherlands.  He  who  has  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  constantly  shocked  at  the  revolting 
scenes  which  it  portrays ;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ers of  the  royal  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms,  with  the  other  side ; 
at  the  denial  of  quarters ;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blood,  of  prisoners; 
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ai  the  violmtioii  of  flags,  in  aome  caaet,  after  being  received  wRh  i«- 
ligious  ceremonies ;  at  the  instigation  of  slaves  to  rise  against  their 
owners ;  and  at  acts  of  wanton  and  useless  barbarity.  Neither  ttm 
weakness  of  the  other  sex,  nor  the  imbecility  of  old  age,  nor  the  tnao* 
oenee  of  infants,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacerdotal  character, 
can  stay  the  arm  of  ro3ral  vengeance.  On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  the  conmiittee  with  reading  a  (ew  passages  from  a  most  aothea- 
tic  document,  the  manifesto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  published  in  October  last.  This  is  a  paper  of  the 
highest  authority ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world  ;  it  asserts  fiicts  of  no- 
toriety in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  credited  dhat 
the  Congress  would  come  foward  with  a  statement  which  was  net 
true,  when  the  means,  if  it  were  &be,  of  exposing  their  frbricadons, 
must  be  so  abundant,  and  ao  easj  to  command.  It  is  a  document,  in 
short,  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  our  own 
papers,  promulgated  during  the  Revolution  by  our  Congress.  I  will 
add,  that  many  of  the  facts  which  it  affirms  are  corroborated  by  most 
respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  own  possession. 

**  Memory  thuddrrs  at  the  recital  of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  by  Gofcnedlt 
ia  Goehabamba.  Would  #  heaves  it  were  poMble  to  Uot  from  remembraaee  riit 
name  of  that  ungratefol  and  blood-thiraty  American  ;  who.  on  the  day  of  hia  entry, 
ordeivd  the  Tirtnond  GoterBor  and  btenaant,  Anteaaaa,  to  be  ahot ;  wao,  bcMdtat 
from  tho  baleooy  of  h'la  bouse  that  infamous  murder,  cned  oat  with  a  ferodofoa  voioa 
to  the  aoldieri,  that  they  most  not  fire  at  the  head,  becanae  he  wanted  it  to  be  alls- 
od  to  a  pole ;  and  who,  after  the  head  was  taken  off,  ordered  the  cold  ooipoe  lo  ba 
dngg^  throuf^  the  streeu ;  and,  bv  a  barbaroos  decree,  placed  the  IiTes  and  for- 
tones  of  the  citiaena  at  the  mercy  of  his  onbridied  soAdienr,  leaTiof  them  to  anamM 
their  hcentioos  and  bratal  sway  dnrins  aeYeral  days!  Hut  thoae  blind  and  crvelly 
eapricloos  mf'n  (the  Spaniards)  rejected  the  mediation  of  Ensknd,  and  dtafmUkm 
riforpoa  orders  to  all  the  seaeralo,  to  MIgraYate  the  war,  and  to  piinMi  na  with  mam 
aererity.  The  scaffolds  were  everywhere  moItipUed,  and  invention  was  racked  ta 
devise  meana  for  spreading  murder,  distress,  and  consternation. 

**  Thenceforth  they  made  aO  possible  efforts  to  spread  division  amongst  na,  to  ia- 
eils  Bs  to  mutual  extermination ;  they  have  aUndered  m  with  the  moot  ntraoisai 
cafaumiea,  accusing  us  of  plotting  the  destroction  of  our  holy  relicipa,  the  abolitioa 


of  an  morality,  and  of  introducina  Ucentionmesa  of  manners.  Tliey  wage  a  rsl^ 
ffions  war  aninst  na,  contrivincn  thonaand  artifices  to  distuib  and  alarm  the  eoa- 
sciences  of  the  people,  making  the  Spanish  bi«hops  iasne  decrees  of  ecclesiastical 


eoademaatioB,  public  exoommvucatioos,  and  diasemiaatiif ,  through  the  mH^wf  «f 
aome  ignorant  confessor,  fanatical  doctrinea  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  By  meaaa 
of  ttieai*  religious  discord  they  have  divided  families  agahist  themselvea;  tkicy  bav* 
omed  duafleouon  between  parenls  and  chiklren ;  they  nave  dissolved  the  tender  tiea 
which  unite  man  and  wife  ;  they  have  spread  rancor  and  implacable  hatred  betwoea 
•  tiocacu  moat  enleaiod,  and  they  have  preanmed  to  throw  aU  natare  inin  disnoid 

"  They  have  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indisciimiiutely,  to  '^iminiA 
pataambers;  snd,  on  their  entry  into  towns,  they  have  swept  off  all,  own  ilm  am^- 
kot  people,  leading  them  to  the  open  squares,  and  there  shootii«  them  eae  by  mm. 
Tne  atiesof  draqmsaea  and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  ones  been  lbs  ^s  sir  is 
af  these  honid  sfaraghien. 
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**  Tktf  hx9Bmtnmuted  with  tiieir  troofiB  sol^en of  oun  whom  they  had  taken 
priflOQcra,  carrying  away  the  officers  in  chains,  to  gairiaons  where  it  is  impofluble  u> 
lireBerre  heahh  for  a  year— they  have  lert  others  to  die  in  their  prisons  of  hunger  afid 
miaery,  and  othfiia  they  have  iorced  to  hard  labor  on  the  pablic  works.  They  have 
eznltiogly  pat  to  death  our  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the 
bbekest  atroeitiea  to  our  chiefs,  alter  thoy  had  surrendered  ;  as  well  as  to  other 
principal  characters,  in  disregard  of  the  humanity  with  which  we  treated  prisonen ; 
aa  a  proof  of  it.  Witness  the  deputy  Mutes  of  Potoai,  the  captain-genermf  Pumaca- 
i|^  General  Augnlo,  and  his  brother  conunandant  Munecas  and  other  partiaan 
neft,  Mrho  were  shot  in  cold  blood,  afler  having  been  prisoners  for  several  (nys. 

t  • 

**  They  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives  of  the  town  ^f 
▼ille-grande,  and  sending  a  basket  full  of  them  as  presents  to  the  head-quarters.  They 
afterwards  burnt  that  town,  and  set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Peru,  and 
worse  than  the  worst  of  savages^  shutting  the  inhabitants  up  in  the  houses  before 
Mtdnc  them  on  fire,  that  they  m^ht  be  burnt  alive. 

"  They  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  unsparing  in  their  mode  of  murder,  but  they 
Imw  btm  void  of  all  norahty  and  publie  decency,  causing  aged  ecclesiastics  ana 
women  to  be  lashed  to  a  gun,  and  publicly  flogged,  with  the  abomination  of  fint 
having  them  stripped,  and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  shame,  in  the  presence  of 
their  troops. 

*'  They  established  an  inquisitorial  system  in  all  these  punishments ;  they  have  seiz- 
ad  an  peaeeabie  mhabitanta,  and  transported  them  across  the  sea,  to  be  judged  for  sus- 
pected crimes,  and  they  have  put  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  death  everywhere, 
without  aceaaation  or  the  form  of  a  trial 

**  They  have  invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning  our  water  and 
provisions,  when  they  were  conquered  by  General  Pineto  at  La  Paz  :  and  in  return 
l(pr  the  kinrineaa  with  which  we  treated  them,  after  they  had  surrendered  at  duKire- 
tion,  they  had  the  barbarity  to  blow  up  the  head-quarters,  under  which  they  had 
eoMtnu^  a  mine,  and  prepared  a  tram  beforehand. 

"  He  has  branded  us  with  the  stigma  of  rebels^  the  moment  he  returned  to  Madrid  ; 
he  refiiBed  to  listen  to  our  complainta,  or  to  receive  our  supplications  ;  and  as  an  act 
of  extreme  favor,  he  oflfered  us  pardon.  He  confirmed  the  viceroys,  goverooxs,  and 
generds  whom  he  found  actually  glutted  with  carnage.  He  declared  us  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor  for  having  dared  to  frame  a  constitution  for  our  own  government, 
free  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolute,  and  t\Tannical  power,  under  which  we 
ImmI  groaned  three  centuries ;  a  measure  that  could  be  offensive  only  to  a  prince,  an 
enemy  to  justice  and  beneficence,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  rule  over  us. 

**  He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  his  ministers,  to  equip  large  military  arma- 
ments, to  be  directed  against  us.  He  caused  numerous  armies  to  be  sent  out,  to  con- 
summate the  work  of  devastation,  fire,  and  plunder. 

"  He  has  sent  his  generaLs,  with  certain  decrees  of  i^aidoa,  which  they  pnbliah  to 
deceive  the  ic[norant,  and  induce  them  to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  towns,  whibt 
at  the  same  time  he  has  given  them  other  secret  instructions,  authorizing  them,  as 
■oon  as  they  could  get  poasession  of  a  place,  to  hang,  bum,  confiscate^  anoTsack  :  to 
encourage  private  as8assinations--and  to  commit  every  species  of  injury  in  their 
power,  against  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  in  nis  pretended  pardon.  It  m 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  that  the  heads  of  patriot  officers,  prisoners,  are 
fixed  up  in  the  highwajrs,  that  they  beat  and  stoned  to  death  a  commandant  of  light 
trooM^  and  that,  alter  having  killed  Colonel  Camugo,  in  the  same  manner  by  me 
hands  of  the  indecent  Centeno,  they  cut  ofi^  his  head  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Gen- 
eral Pazuela,  telling  him  it  was  a  miracle  pf  the  virgin  of  the  Camielites." 

In  the  esteblishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  the 
United  States  hare  the  deepest  mterest.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  es« 
•ettii^  my  firm  helief,  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign  policy 
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of  this  country  y  which  has  ever  anseiiy  or  which  I  cmi  concttve  i 
occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  had  or  can  have  so  much 
at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics,  our  commerce,  our  nay- 
igation.  There  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  Spanish  America,  once  inde- 
pendent, whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  governments  established 
in  its  several  parts,  these  governments  will  be  animated  by  an  Ameri- 
can feeling,  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  will  obey 
the  laws  of  the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  will 
compose  a  part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the 
influence  of  that  vortex  in  Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  its 
several  parts,  the  preservation  of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Europe 
in  blood,  America  is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  wars 
which  are  to  afflict  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  calm,  if  not  a  cold 
and  indifferent  spectator.  In  relation  to  those  wars,  the  several  parts 
of  America  will  generally  stand  neutral.  And  as,  during  the  period 
when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important  that  a  liberal  system  of  neutral- 
ity should  be  adopted  and  observed,  all  America  will  be  interested  in 
maintaining  and  enforcing  such  a  system.  The  independence  then  of 
Spanish  America  is  an  interest  of  primary  consideration.  Next 
to  that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for  them- 
selves. They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  governments  which 
are  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for  their  happinesa. 
Anxious  as  I  am  that  they  should  be  free  governments,  we  have  no 
right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  are  and  ought  to  be  the  sole 
judges  for  themselves.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  belieye  that  they 
will  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  their  country,  establish  free  govern- 
ments. We  are  their  great  example.  Of  us  they  constantly  speak 
as  of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  They  adopt  our  principles^ 
copy  our  institutions,  and,  in  many  instances,  employ  the  very  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers. 

"  Having  then  been  thus  impelled  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  king,  we  have  cal- 
culated all  the  consequences,  and  have  constituted  ounelves  independent,  prepared 
to  exercise  the  right  of  nature  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  ravages  of  tynnny,  at 
the  ride  of  onr  honor,  our  lives  and  fortune.  We  have  sworn  to  the  only  King  we 
acknowledge,  the  supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  cause 
of  justice ;  that  we  will  not  suffer  the  country  which  he  has  jgiven  us  to  be  buried  in 
ruins,  and  inundated  with  blood,  by  the  hands  of  the  cxecunoner,'*  &c. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  super- 
stitious to  admit  of  the  existence  of  free  government.  This  charge 
of  ignorance  is  often  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually  ignorant  of 
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thontlcODlilioBoftfaitpeoi^.  1  deny  the  alleged  £Mrt  of  ignomee; 
I  deny  the  inferenee  from  that  fact,  if  it  were  true,  that  they  want 
c^>iioitjfi)r  free  gavemment ;  and  I  refrise  assent  to  the  further  con- 
clOMon^if  tke  tet  were  true,  and  the  inference  just,  that  we  are  to 
be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  All  the  writers  of  the  most  established 
authority,  Depons,  Hamboldt,  and  others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the 
pec^  of  SpaniA  America,  great  quickness,  genius,  and  particular 
aptitude  fn  the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  others  which 
they  have  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronmy,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  they  are  allowed  to  make  distinguish- 
ed proficiency.  They  justly  boast  of  their  Abzate,  Velasques, 
aod  Qama^  and  other  iUustrious  contributora  to  science.  They  have 
nine  unifennties,  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  afl&rmed  by  Hum- 
bddt,  that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  e8tdl>lishments  than  in  any 
city  eren  ef  North  America.  I  would  refer  to  the  message  of  the 
supreme  director  of  La  Plata,  which  I  diall  hereafler  have  occasion 
to  use  for  another  purpose,  as  a  noodd  of  fine  composition  of  a  state 
pi^per,  chdlenging  a  comparison  with  any,  ^  most  celdirated  that 
eyer  iasued  fiK>m  the  pens  of  Jefierson  or  Madison.  Gentlemen  will 
egiegioasly  «rr  if  they  form  their  ofMnions  of  the  present  moral  con- 
ditioQ  of  Spanish  America,  fiK>m  what  it  was  under  the  debasing  sys- 
tem of  Spain.  The  eight  yean'  revolution  in  which  it  has  beei^  en- 
gagisd,  has  already  produced  a  powerfol  efiect.  Educatbn  has  been 
atteaded^to,  and  genius  developed. 

'*  Ab  toon  as  the  project  of  the  revolution  aroee  on  the  tborec  of  La  Plata,  genina 
and  talent  ezhibiteo  their  influence  ;  the  capacity  of  the  people  became  manifest, 
mad  the  means  of  aoqnirinff  knowled||e  were  soon  made  the  favorite  poisnit  of  the 
yonth.  As  far  as  the  wants  or  the  ineritable  interruption  of  aflaijs  has  allowed, 
every  thing  has  been  done  to  dissemlna*^  useful  information.  The  hberty  of  the 
press  has  ^deed  met  with  some  occasbial  checks ;  but  in  Buenos  Asrres  alone  as 
OMny  periodical  works  weekly  issue  from  the  prcM  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  put 
together." 

The  fisK^t  is  not  therefore  true  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exists  ; 
but,  if  it  do,  I  repeat,  I  diq>ute  tlie  inference.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
tiirones,  that  man  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself.  Their  partisans 
assert  his  incapacity  in  reference  to  all  nations ;  if  they  cannot  com- 
mand umversal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  as  to 
particular  nations ;  and  our  pride  md  our  presumption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us.  I  contend  that  h  isim  arraign  the  dlqxwitions  of 
Providence  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created  beings  incapable 
of  govetning  themselves,  and  to  be  trampledon  by  kings.    Self-gov- 


w  mwrnmr  oftAv* 

tbeMtaal  goTWPnwat  of  bmb,  »d  far  ptooT  I  ittsr  l» 
the  Anfiginfi  of  oar  own  kndl.  Wore  I  to  qwculite  ia  hypefheeei 
unfevonfale  to  kamaa  liberty^  mj  ■pecoletioae  Aooid  be  JheBJei 
ntlMf  vfttk  the  Tioeti  refinenienliy  of  dennty  of  popdletkNi*  Cf9w4» 
ed  tagedier  in  oompect  miwfii,  eren  if  they  wen  pkfloeopheie,  the 
oentegion  of  die  peenone  is  ooaumuiieeted  mi  om^it,  and  the  < 
too  oAea^  I  admit,  is  the  oreithiow  of  libeftj.  Disposed  over  i 
sa  immense  speee  >s  that  on  which  the  people  of  dpaniA  America  are 
spnad,  their  piqrsical,  and  I  believe  also  their  moial  condition,  both 
favor  their  lAierty. 

With  regard  to  their  soperstition,  they  worship  the  same  Ood  with 
OS.  Their  prajers  are  oftred  up  in  their  tenq>les  to  the  same  Re- 
deemer, wliose  intercession  we  expect  to  save  ns.  Nor  is  there  anj 
thing  in  the  Catholic  religion  unfitvorable  to  freedom.  AH  religions 
nailed  with  government  afe  more  or  less  inimical  to  Ubertj.  AH 
separated  from  government  are  compatible  with  libiftj.  Ifthepeopla 
of  Spanish  America  have  not  alreadj  gone  as  finr,  in  religioas  tolm- 
tion,  as  we  have,  the  dJiJBrenfle  in  their  condition  from  oors  shonld 
not  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  is  progrsssive;  and,  in  time,  Ihopel^ 
see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  oorezample.  But  great  that  the 
people  of  Spanish  America  are  igaoraat  and  incompetent  for  free  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  be  ascribed  ?  b  it  not  to  the 
execrable  sjstem  of  Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  establish  and  to 
perpetuate  ?  So  fiur  from  chilling  our  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our 
solicitude  for  our  unfortunate  brethren  It  ought  to  animate  us  to  de- 
sire the  redemption  of  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  unborn  millioaa 
from  the  brutifying  eflects  of  a  sjrstem  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the 
fiiculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts.  I 
would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  deputed  fothers.  Was  it  for  your- 
selves only  that  you  nobly  fought?  No,  no !  It  was  the  chains  that 
were  forging  for  your  posteri^  that  made  you  fly  to  arms,  and  scat- 
toing  the  dements  of  these  chains  to  die  winds,  yon  transmitted  to 
ns  the  rich  bheritanoe  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  S^ianish  America  (exclusive  of  those  of  die  island) 
are  estimated  in  the*  valuable  little  work  of  M.  Torres,  deserving  to 
be  better  kwmn,  at  aboot  eighty-one  mfllions  of  dollarf .  Of  dieee 
i  thiee-feuiths  rnnsist  of  the  predons  metals.    Theresidoe 

►  ooeoa,  tufts,  ooehiaeal,  sugar,  aad  some  other  articles.    Noaa« 
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Uom trw  ofarri  ridm  gommoditi^  in eycbaiy ,  Uisof  DomatacU,, 
cottgneacc  thai  we  produce  but  little  that  Spanish  America  wantf . 
Commeice,  as  it  actually  exiaU|  in  the  hands  of  maritime  states,  is 
na  Wnger  oonfiaed  to  a  oiere  barter,  between  any  two  states,  of  their 
mqnctive  produotions.  It  renders  tributary  to  its  interests  the  com- 
msdilies  oi  aU  quarters  of  the  world ;  so  that  a  rich  American  caigo^ 
or  the  contests  of  an  Americaii  commercial  warehouse,  present  you  with 
wv^e^er  is  rare  oar  ▼aluid>le  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Ck>mmerce 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  results  in  transactions  with  one  nation  only. 
UnfiiForable  balances  exisUng  with  one  state  are  made  up  by  contrary 
bakacea  with  other  states,  and  its  true  value  should  be  tested  by  the 
totality  of  its  operations.  Our  greatest  trade — ^that  with  Great 
Britain,  judged  1^  the  amount  of  what  we  sell  for  her  consumption^ 
and  wiiat  we  bay  of  her  for  ours,  would  be  pronounced  ruinous.  But 
the  unfinTorable  balance  is  covered  by  the  profits  of  trade  with  otber 
nsAions.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
cfaHits.  The  precious  metals  are  in  South  America,  and  they  will 
cowmand  Uie  articles  wanted  in  South  America,  which  will  purchase 
them.  Our  navigation  will  be  benefited  by  the  transportation,  and 
our  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  profits.  Already  the  item  in 
our  exports  of  Ammcan  manufactures  is  respectable.  They  go 
chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Spanish  America.  This  item  is  con- 
stantly augmenting.  And  I  would  again,  as  I  have  on  another  occa- 
sion, ask  gentlemen  to  elevate  th^nselves  to  the  actual  importance 
and  greatness  of  our  republic ;  to  reflect,  like  true  American  states- 
men, that  we  are  not  legislating  for  the  present  day  only ;  and  to 
contemplate  this  country  in  its  march  to  true  greatness,  when  millions 
and  miUions  will  be  added  to  our  pqwdation,  and  "when  the  increased 
prodoctive  industry  will  furnish  an  ii^nite  variety  of  fiibrics  for  for- 
eign consumption,  in  order  to  supply  our  own  wants.  The  distribu- 
tioBof  the  precioas  metals  has  hitherto  been  principally  made  through 
thsciicuitouschannel  of  Cadiz.  No  one  can  fimresee  all  the efiects  which 
wiU  result  from  a  direct  distribotioB  of  them  firom  the  mines  which  pro- 
ducethem.  One  of  these  efiecls  will  probably  be  to  give  us  theentire 
command  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  advantage  we  have  on  the  map 
of  the  world  over  Evrope,  in  that  respect,  is  prodigious.  Again,  if 
England,  persisting  in  her  coUmial  monopoly,  continues  to  occlude 
her  potts  in  the  West  Indies  to  us,  and  we  should,  as  I  contend  we 
ou^U,  meet  her  system  by  a  countervailing  measure,  Venezuela,  New 
GnoMida,  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  would  aflbid  us  all  we, 
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get  from  ibe  British  Wert  Indies.  I  caiAmikail  -cp— ,i 
present,  of  adopting  that  sahitary  measure.  It  was  proposed  at  Ifas 
last  session,  and  postponed.  Daring  the  present  sessioii  it  has  besB 
again  proposed,  and,  I  fear,  will  be  again  postponed.  I  see,  and  Iowb 
it  with  infinite  regret,  a  tone  and  a  feeing  in  the  roiiasfli  of  tfas 
country  infinitely  below  that  which  belongs  to  the  ooutiy.  His 
perhaps  the  moral  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  war.  We 
are  alarmed  at  dangers,  we  know  not  what :  by  i^iectrei  oot^ond  «p 
by  our  own  r\y\d  imaginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up.  We  shn^  our  ahouldas,  talk 
of  restrictions,  non-intercourse,  embargo,  commercial-wai&ie,  make 
long  faces,  and — ^postpone  the  bill.  The  time  will  however  oome, 
must  come,  when  this  country  will  not  submit  to  a  commerce  with 
the  British  colonies  upon  the  tennB  which  England  alone  preseribes. 
And,  I  repeat,  when  it  arrives,  Spanish  America  will  afibrd  ns  aa 
ample  substitute.  Then,  as  to  our  navigation;  gentlemen  dusfidd 
recollect  that,  if  reasoning  from  past  experience  were  safe  lor  tka 
future,  our  great  commercial  rival  will  be  in  war  a  greater  number 
of  years  than  she  will  be  in  peace.  Whenever  she  shall  be  at  war^ 
and  we  are  in  peace,  our  navigation  being  free  from  the  risks  and 
insurance  incident  to  war,  we  shall  engross  almost  the  whole  tnms 
portation  of  the  Spanish  American  commerce.  For  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  country  will  ever  have  a  considerable  marine.  Mexico, 
the  most  populous  part  of  it,  has  but  two  ports,  La  Vera  Cmz  and 
Acapulca,  and  neither  of  them  very  good.  Spanish  America  has  not 
the  elements  to  construct  a  marine.  It  wants,  and  must  always 
want,  hardy  seamen.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  navigation,  any  nation,  so  far  south  will  ever  make  a  figure 
as  maritime  powers.  If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient  times,  and 
soine  other  states  of  a  later  period,  occasionally  made  great  exertk>as 
on  the  water,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  were  princqudly  on  a 
small  theatre,  and  in  a  totally  different  state  of  the  art  of  navigatkMi^ 
or  when  there  was  no  competition  from  Northern  States. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  which  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  manifest,  tlutt  this  country  has  in  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America,  it  is  contended  that  we  shall  find  that  country  a 
great  rival  in  agrieultural  productions.    There  is  something  so  nar-  • 
row,  and  selfish,  and  grovelling  in  this  argument,  if  founded  in  feot 
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■ai>rlh<iig  M  iittworthy  the  mag&aiiimity  of  a  great  and  a  generous 
fieople,  that  I  confeaa  I  nave  scarcely  patience  to  notice  it.  But  it  is 
not  tfoe  to  any  extent.  Of  the  e%hty  odd  millions  of  exports,  only 
about  one  miilion  and  a  half  consist  of  aa  article  which  can  come  into 
oottpatitioti  with  us,  and  that  is  cotton:  The  tobacco  which  Spain 
deiifies  from  her  colonies  is  chiefly  produced  in  her  islands.  Bread 
stoffl  ean  nowhere  be  raised  and  brought  to  market  in  any  amount 
materially  afiecting  us.  The  table  lands  of  Mexico,  owing  to  their 
eloTation,  are,  it  is  true,  well  acbpted  to  the  culture  of  grain ;  but  the 
^qpense  and  difficulty  of  getting  it  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
action  of  the  intense  heat  atXa  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  port  of  exporta- 
tion, mmi  always  prerent  Mexico  from  being  an  alarming  competitor. 
Spanish  America  is  capable  of  producing  articles  so  much  more  valua- 
ble thfok  those  which  we  raise,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  aban- 
don a  more  printable  for  a  less  advantageous  culture,  to  come  into 
competition  with  us.  The  West  India  Islands  are  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  cotton;  and  yet  the  nK)re  yaluable  culture  of  cofiee  and 
sugar  is  constantly  preferred.  Agi|in,  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that,  with  regard  to  countries  producing  articles  apparently  similar, 
there  is  some  peculiarity,  resulting  from  dimate,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  that  gives  to  each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  wants 
and' consumption  of  mankind.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
La  Ptata  and  Chili,  is  too  remote  to  rival  us. 

The  inunense  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  noticing. 
Having  but  the  sii^le  vent  of  New  Orleans  for  all  the  surplus  pro* 
dnee  of  their  industry,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  would  have  m 
gpieatar  security  for  enjoying  the  advantages  of  that  outlet,  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  upon  any  Eiurapean  power  were  efiected.  Such 
a  power,  owning  at  the  same  time  Cuba,  the  great  key  of  Che  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  the  shores  of  that,  gulf,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pc^tiOB  between  the  Perdido  and-  the  Rio  del  Norte,  must  have  a 
powerfril  command  over  our  interests.  Spam,  it  is  true,  is  not  a 
datigerous  neighbor  at  present,  but,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  states,  her 
power  may  be  again  resuscitated. 

Having  shown  tliat  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  its  succesSfril  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  what 
490QiBt  of  policy  it  becomes  us  to  adopt.     I  have  afarcady  declared  it  to 
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.  he  of  strict  and  impartial  neatiwlity .  It  is  not  nrjrf  ij  far  ths^ 
interests,  it  is  not  expedient  for  our  own,  that  we  ahoiJd  tdke  part  ia 
the  war.  All  they  demand  of  ns  is  a  just  neutrality.  It  ia  oompati^ 
ble  with  this  pacific  policy — ^it  is  required  by  it,  that  we  should  re- 
cognise any  established  government,  if  there  be  any  estaUiBbed  goT«> 
emment  in  Spanish  America.  Recognition  alone,  without  aid,  |g 
no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  is,  not  because  of  the  recognition, 
but  because  of  the  aid,  as  aid,  without  recognition,  is  cause  of  war* 
The  truth  of  these  propositions  I  will  maintain  upon  principle,  by  ^ 
practice  of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own.  There  is  no 
common  tribunal  among  nations,  to  [oonounce  upon  the  feet  of  tlie 
sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each  power  does  and  must  judge  for 
itself.  It  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  to  judge.  A  nation,  in 
exerting  this  incontestable  right — in  iHX>nouncing  upon  the  indepen* 
dence,  in  fact,  of  a  new  state,  takes  no  part  in  the  war.  It  gires 
neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely  pronounces  that,  in 
80  fiir  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or  to  support 
any  intercourse,  with  the  new  po;wer,  that  power  is  capable  of  main- 
taining those  relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Bfartens 
and  other  publicists  lay  down  these  principles. 

When  the  United  Provinces  formerly  severed  themselves  fxwok 
Spain,  it  was  about  eighty  years  befiwe  their  independence  was  finally 
recognised  by  Spain.  Before  that  recognition,  the  United  Provin- 
ces had  been  received  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  family  of 
nations.  It  is  true  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Philip  and  JQink- 
beth,  but  it  proceeded  firom  the  aid  whidi  she  determined  to  giT«, 
and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance,  I  believe,  can  it  be  diown^ 
firom  authentic  histc^,  that  fi^n  made  war  upon  any  power  on  the 
sole  ground  that  such  power  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
ihe  United  Provmces. 

'In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  after  France  bait 
given  us  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  us — a  treaty  by  which  she  guarantied  our  independence-— thiit 
England  declared  war.  Holland  also  was  charged  by  England  with 
fovoring  our  cause,  and  deviating  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality. 
And,  when  it  was  perceived  that  i^  was  moreover  about  to  enter 
Into  a  treaty  with  us,  England  declared  war.  Even  if  it  were  shown 
that  a  proud,  haughty,  and  powerful  nation  like  England,  had  mada 
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wtr  upon  other  provinces  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  rec43!gmtiony  the 
«ii^le  example  could  not  alter  the  public  law,  or  shake  the  strength 
of  a  clear  principle. 

Bqt  what  has  been  our  uniform  practice  ?  We  have  constantlj^ 
proceeded  on  the  ^nciple,  that  the  goyemment  de  facto  is  that  we 
can  akme  notice.  Whatever  form  of  government  any  society  of  peo- 
ple adopts,  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  we  con- 
sider that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the  one  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  us.  We  have  invariably  abstained  from  assuming  a  right  to 
decide  hi  favor  of  the  sovereign  dejure^  and  against  the  sovereign  de 
facto.  That  is  a  question  for  the  nation  in  which  it  arises  to  deter- 
mine. And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  sovereign  de  facto  b  the 
sovereign  de  jure.  Our  own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  a  people  to  change  their  rulers.  I  do  not  maintain  that  every 
immature  revolution,  every  usurper,  before  his  power  is  consolidated, 
is  to  be  acknowledged  by  us ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order 
are  mainCained,  no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  have  considered,  and 
eu^  to  consider,  the  actual  as  the  true  government.  General  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  they  were  respectively 
inesidents,  acted  on  these  principles. 

In  the  case  of  the  French  republic.  General  Washington  did  not 
wait  until  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him  the 
exam{^  of  acknowledging  it,  but  accredited  a  minister  at  once.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  received  before  the  government  of  the 
republic  was  considered  as  established.  It  will  be  found  in  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  that  when  it  was  understood  that  a  minister  from 
the  French  Republic  was  about  to  present  himself,  President  Wash- 
ington submitted  a  number  of  questions  to  his  cabinet  for  their  con- 
sideration and  advice,  one  of  which  was,  whether,  upon  the  recep- 
tion of  the  minister,  he  should  be  notified  that  America  would  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries  until 
France  had  an  established  government.  General  Washington  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  were  to  be  con 
sidered  as  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  France,  and  if  (he  revolution 
was  to  be  regarded  as  unauthorized  resistance  to  their  sway.  He 
aaw  France,  in  fact,  under  the  government  of  those  who  had  subvert 
ed  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  acknowledged  the  actual  gov- 
ernment.   During  Mr.  Jefierson'sand  Mr.  Madison^  administrations. 
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when  the  Cortes  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  ^espectiv^f  ooii 
tended  for  the  crown,  those  enlightened  statesmen  said.  We  Witt  t^ 
eeiye  a  minister  from  neither  party ;  settle  the  question  hetweeik 
yourselves,  aSad  we  will  acknowledge  the  i^arty  that  prevails.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  feuds ;  whoever  all  Spain  acknowl* 
edges  as  her  sovereign,  is  the  only  sovereign  with  whom  we 
.can  maintain  any  relations.  Mr.  Jefierson,  it  is  understood,  o(m- 
sidered  whether  he  should  not  receive  a  minister  from  hoth  par- 
ties, and  finally  decided  against  it,  because  of  the  inconveniences  to 
this  country,  which  might  result  from  the  double  representation  of 
anotl^er  power.  As  soon  as  the  French  armies  were  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Madison,  still  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  gov- 
emment  defacto^  received  the  present  minister  from  Spain.  Durii^ 
all  the  phases  of  the  French  government,  republic,  directory,  consuls^ 
consul  for  life,  emperor^  king,  emperor  again,  king,  our  government 
las  uniformly  received  the  minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  Spanish  America^ 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  we  are  morally  and  polhicaOy 
bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unless  we  renounce  all  the  principles  wtteb 
ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils.  I  shaS 
now  undertake  to  show,  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  hk 
Plata  possess  such  a  government.  Its  limits,  extending  from  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  embrace  a  territory  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  equal  to  it,  exclusive  of  Louisiana.  Itr 
population  is  about  three  millions,  more  than  equal  to  ours  at  the 
commencement  of  our  revolution.  That  population  is  a  hardy,  en- 
terprising, and  gallant  population.  The  establishments  of  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Ayres  have,  during  different  periods  of  their  history^ 
been  attacked  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Banes,  Portuguese,  £ngli^^ 
and  Spanish ;  and  such  is  the  martial  character  of  the  people,  that  in 
every  instance  the  attack  has  been  repulsed.  In  1807,  General 
Whitlocke,  commanding  a  powerful  English  army,  was  admitted^ 
under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  soon  as  he  wae 
supposed  to  have  demonstrated  inimical  designs,  he  was  driven  by 
the  native  and  unsdded  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  country. 
Buenos  Ayres  has,  during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been  in  point  oi 
bid  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government.  The  capital,  containing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  never  been  once  lost.  As 
early  as  1811,  the  regency  of  Old  Spain  made  war  upon  Buenoe 
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AjfeSi  and  tde  consequence  subsequently  was,  the  capture  of  a  Span- 
ish army  in  Montevideo,  equal  to  that  of  Burgoyne.  This  go?aii* 
tnent  h«8  now,  in  excellent  discipline,  three  well  appointed  armies^ 
with  the  mott  abundant  material  of  war ;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army 
<i[  Peru,  and  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first,  under  San  Mar* 
tin,  has  conquered  Chili ;  the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern 
ilirection  from  Buenos  Ayres,  into  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru ;  and,  ac-> 
cording  to  the  last  accounts,  had  rediibed  the  ancient  seat  of  empina 
<»f  the  fncas.  The  third  remains  at  Buenos  Ayres  t6  oppose  any  force 
which  Spain  may  send  against  it.  To  show  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  July  last,  I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  tho 
message  of  the  supreme  director,  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Provinces.  It  is  a  paper  of  the  same  authentic  character  with 
&e  speech  of  the  king  of  England  on  opening  his  parliament,  or  the 
Cdessage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  conunencement 
of  Congress. 

"  The  amy  of  thia  capital  was  oiganiied  at  the  same  time  with  thoee  of  the  An- 
'dcB  and  of  the  intorior ;  the  regular  force  has  heea  nearly  doubled  :  the  militia  ha* 
made^eat  progreas  in  military  diacipline ;  oar  slave  popalation  has  been  formed  into 
♦ftg*^rl"^^,  and  taught  the  militaiy  art  as  far  as  is  ooBsistent  with  their  eoadition. 
The  capital  is  under  no  apprehension  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  can  shake 
its  liberties,  and  should  the  Peninsularians  send  against  us  thrice  that  number,  ample 
f  roYision  aa»  been  made  to  receive  them. 

"  Our  navy  has  been  fostered  in  all  its  branches.  Tlie  scarcity  of  means  onder 
which  we  laSored  until  now»  has  not  jn-evented  us  from  undertaking  very  oonsidera- 
Ue  operations,  with  respect  to  the  national  vessels ;  all  of  them  have  been  re|NiBred» 
and  others  have  been  purchased  and  armed^  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  rivets; 
inrovisions  have  been  made,  should  neceamty  require  it,  for  arming  many  more,  s» 
that  the  enemy  will  not  Una  himself  secure  from  our  reprisals  even  upon  the  ocean. 

*'  Onr  military  force,  at  every  point  which  it  occupies,  seems  to  be  animated  with 
the  same  sfnrit ;  its  tactics  are  uniforni,  and  have  undergone  a  rapid  improvement 
from  the  scieiice  of  experience,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  warlike  nations. 

*'  Car  aneoals  have  been  replenished  with  anns,  and  a  sufficient  store  of  cannon 
mnd  munitions  of  war  have  been  provided  to  maintain  the  contest  for  many  years ; 
end  this,  after  having  supplied  articles  of  every  description  to  those  districts,  wnich 
have  not  as  vet  come  into  the  Union,  but  whose  connexion  with  us  has  been  oalf 
intercepted  by  reason  of  our  past  misfortuncf 

"  Our  legions  daily  receive  considerable  augmentations  from  new  levies ;  all  our 
frtparations  have  been  made,  as  though  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
anew.  Until  now,  the  vastness  of  our  ivsources  was  unknown  to  us,  and  our  en^ 
mies  may  contem(>late,  with  deep  mortification  and  despair,  the  present  flourishing 
aUte  of  taest  provinces  after  so  many  devastations^ 

"  While  thus  occupied  in  providing  for  onr  safety  within,  and  preparing  for  as- 
saults from  without,  other  objects  of  solid  interest  have  not  been  neglected,  ani 
which  hitherto  were  thought  to  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles. 

*'  6ur  system  of  finance  had  hitherto  been  on  a  footing  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
KrfhihBg  supply  of  onr  wanu,  and  still  more  to  the  liquidation  of  die  immense  debt 
which  had  Seen  contracted  in  former  years.  An  unremitted  application  to  this  ob- 
ieet,  has  enabled  me  to  create  the  means  of  satisfying  the  creditors  of  the  state  who 
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had  abeady  abandoned  their  debts  as  lost,  as  well  as  to  deyise  a  fixed  modSy  by 
wliifeh  th«  taxes  may  be  made  to  fall  equoUy  and  indirectiv  on  the  whole  ioam  of 
oar  population ;  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this  operation,  that  it  has  been  «fre«lfldl 
in  despite  of  the  writings  by  which  it  was  attacked,  and  which  are  but  little  credita- 
ble to  the  intelligence  and  good  intentions  of  their  andion.  At  no  other  period  hava 
the  public  exigencies  been  so  punctually  supplied,  nor  ha^e  more  important  works 
been  undertaken. 

'*The  people,  moreover,  have  been  relieved  from  many  burdens,  which  being  par- 
tial, or  confined  to  particular  claases,  had  occasioned  vexation  and  diaguM.  Other 
vexations,  scarcely  less  grievous,  wii^bv  degrees  be  also  suppressed,  avoiding  as  far 
as  posnble,  a  recurrence  to  loans,  which  have  drawn  afler  them  the  moet  fatal  con- 
sequences to  states.  Should  we.  however,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  expedieDta^ 
the  lenders  will  not  see  themselves  in' danger  of  lonng  their  advances. 
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'Many  undertakings  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
erity.  Such  has  oeen  the  re-establishing  of  the  college,  heretofore  named  Sam 
e,  but  hereafter  to  be  called  the  Union  of  the  South,  as  a  point  designated  for 
the  dissemination  of 'learning  to  the  yt>uth  of  every  part  of  the  state,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  for  the  attainment  of  which  object  the  government  is  at  the  present 
moment  engaged  in  putting  in  practice  every  possible  diligence.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  these  nurseries  will  flourish,  in  whidi  the  liberal  and  exact  sciettoeB  will  bo 
cultivated,  in  which  the  hearts  of  those  young  men  will  be  formed,  who  are  destined 
at  some  future  day  to  add  new  splendor  to  our  country 

*'  Such  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  militF.ry  depot  on  the  fVontier,  with  its  spa- 
cious magazine,  a  nece&sary  measure  to  guard  ua  from  future  dangers,  a  work  which 
does  more  honor  to  the  prudent  foresight  of  our  country,  ss  it  was  undertaken  in  the 
moment  of  its  prosperous  fortunes,  a  measure  which  must  give  more  oooaaion  for 
reflection  to  our  enemies  than  tliey  can  impose  upon  us  by  their  boastings. 

**  Fellow-citizens,  we  owe  our  unhappjf  reverses  and  calamities  to  the  deiptaviac 
system  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  which,  in  condemning  us  to  the  obscunty  and 
opprobrium  of  the  moet  degraded  destiny,  has  sown  with  thorns  the  path  that  con- 
ducts us  to  liberty.  TeU  that  metropolis  that  even  she  may  gloiy  in  your  works  t 
Already  have  you  cleared  all  the  rocks,  escaped  every  danger,  and  conducted  these 
provinces  to  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them.  Let  the  ene- 
mies of  your  name  contemplate  with  despair  the  energies  of  your  virtues,  and  let 
the  nations  acknowledge  that  you  aheady  appertain  to  their  iflustrious  rank.  Let 
us  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  blessings  we  nave  already  obtained,  and  let  us  show  to 
the  worid  that  we  have  learned  to  profit  by  xhf  experience  of  our  past  misfortunes.'*" 

Thc^e  is  a  spirit  of  bold  confidence  running  through  this  fine 
state  paper,  which  nothing  but  conscious  strength  could  conununi* 
cate.  Their  armies,  their  magazines,  their  finances,  are  on  the  most 
solid  and  respectable  footing.  And,  amidst  all  the  cares  of  war,  and 
those  incident  to  the  consolidation  of  their  new  institutions,  leisure  is 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  true,  the  first  part  of  the  message  portray» 
scenes  of  difficulty  and  commotion,  the  usual  attendants  ujion  revolu- 
tion. The  very  avowal  of  their  troubles  manifests,  however,  that 
they  arc  subdued.  And  what  state,  passing  through  the  agitation  of  a 
great  revolution,  is  free  from  them  ?  We  had  our  tories,  our  intrigues^ 
our  factions.  More  than  once  were  the  afiections  of  the  country,  and 
the  confidence  of  our  councils,  attempted  to  be  shaken  in  the  great 
fither  of  our  liberties.  Not  a  Spanish  bayonet  remains  within  the 
immense  extent  of  the  territories  of  the  La  Plata  to  contest  the  au* 
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iboritj  of  die  actual  goyernment.  It  is  free,  it  is  independent,  it  i$ 
•overeign.  It  manages  the  interests  of  the  society  that  submits  to 
ks  sway.  It  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  between  that 
Eociety  and  other  nations. 

Are  we  not  bound)  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  acknowledge 
this  new  republic  ?  If  we  do  not,  who  will  ?  Are  we  to  expect  that 
-  sings  will  set  us  the  example  of  acknowledging  the  only  republic  on 
earth,  except  our  own  ?  We  receive,  promptly  receive,  a  minister 
frcHn  whatever  king  sends  us  one.  From  the  great  powers  and  the 
little  powers  we  accredit  ministers.  We  do  more  :  we  hasten  to  re- 
ciprocate the  compliment ;  and  anxious  to  manifest  our  gratitude  for 
royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and 
the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  grade,  one  of  the  highest  rank  recog- 
nised by  our  lliws.  We  are  the  natural  head  of  the  American  family. 
I  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep 
aloof  from  their  broils.  I  would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  America,  further  than  to  exert  the  incontestable  rights 
appertaining  to  us  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power  ;  and, 
I  contend,  that  the  accrediting  of  a  minister  from  the  new  republic  is 
such  a  right.  We  are  bound  to  receive  their  minister,  if  we  mean  t*^ 
be  really  neutral.  If  the  royal  belligerent  is  represented  and  heard 
at  our  government,  the  republican  belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard 
(Aerwise,  one  party  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  patriots  who 
were  tried  ex-parte  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
counsel,  without  friends.  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  conge,  or  receive  the 
republican  minister.     Unless  you  do  so,  your  neutrality  is  nominal. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  republic.  Will  it  involve  ys  in  war  with  Spain  ?  I 
have  shown,  I  trust,  successfully  shown,  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
of  war  to  Spain.  Being  no  cause  of  war,  we  have  no  right- to  ex- 
pect that  war  will  ensue.  If  Spain,  without  cause,  will  make  war, 
she  may  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  republic 
But  she  will  not,  because  she  cannot,  make  war  against  us.  1  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  report  of  the  minister  of  the  Ha- 
cienda to  the  king  of  Spain,  presented  about  eight  months  ago.  A 
more  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  was  never  rendered  J.  The 
picture  of  Mr.  Dallas,  sketched  in  his  celebrated  report  during  the 
last  war,  may  be  contemplated  without  emotion,  after  surv  eying  tliat 
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of  Kr.  Gary.  The  expenses  of  the  current  year  required  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  millioDs  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty*ninc  reals,  and  the  deficit  of  the  income  i« 
represented  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  one  hundred  and 
fcrty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  reals.  This,  besides  an 
immense  mass  of  unliquidated  debt,  which  the  minister  acknowledges 
the  utter  inability  of  the  country  to  pay,  although  bound  in  honor  to 
redeem  it.  He  states  that  the  vassals  of  the  king  are  totally  unable  to 
sulnnit  to  any  new  taxes,  and  the  country  is  without  credit,  so  as  to 
render  anticipation  by  loans  wholly  impracticable.  Mr.  Gary  ap- 
pears to  be  a  virtuous  man,  who  exhibits  finnkly  the  naked  truth  ; 
and  yet  such  a  minister  aknowledges,  that  the  decorum  due  to  one 
single  family,  that  of  the  monarch,  does  not  admit,  in  this  critical 
condition  of  his  country,  any  reduction  of  the  enormous  sum  of  up- 
wards of  fifty-six  millions  of  reals,  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  that  family !  He  states  that  a  foreign  war  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  calamities,  and  one  which,  being  unable  to  provide  for  it.  they  ought 
to  employ  every  possible  means  to  avert.  He  proposed  some  incon- 
siderable contribution  fit)m  the  clerg}*,  and  the  whole  body  was  in- 
stantly in  an  uproar.  Indeed,  I  have  uo  doubt  that,  surrounded  as 
Mr.  Gary  is,  by  corruptioui  by  intrigue,  and  folly,  and  imbecility,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  retire,  if  he  has  not  already  been  dismissed,  from 
a  post  for  which  he  has  too  much  integrity.  It  ha.s  been  now  about 
four  years  since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  if,  during  that  ue* 
riod,  the  whole  energies  of  the  monarchy  have  been  directed  unsuc- 
cessfully against  the  weakest  and  most  Tulnerable  of  all  the  American 
possessions,  Venezuela,  how  is  it  possible  fiv  Spain  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  war  with  this  country  ?  Morillo  has  been  sent 
out  with  one  of  the  finest^  armies  that  iias  ever  left  the  shores  of 
Europe— consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  chosen  fit)m  all  the  vete- 
rans who  have  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It  has  subsequently  been  re- 
inforced with  about  three  thousand  iriore.  And  yet,  during  the  last 
summer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and  the  climate,  to  about  four 
thousand  e^ctive  men.  And  Venezuela,  containing  a  population  of 
only  about  one  million,  of  which  near  two-thirds  are  persons  of  color, 
remains  unsubdued.  The  little  island  of  Margaritta,  whose  popula* 
fion  is  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants — a  population  fighting 
fiar  liberty  with  more  than  Roman  valor — has  compelled  that  army  to 
retire  upon  the  main.  Spain,  by  the  late  accounts,  appeared  lo  be 
deliberating  upon  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  that  measure  of  m9f 
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^Pl^.for  which  Bpi^parte  has  been  so  much  abused.  The  efieet 
of  a  war  with  this  country  would  be  to  ensure  success,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
tp  tJiie  cause  of  American  independence.  Those  parts  even,  oyer 
which  Spain  has  sonrie  prospect  of  maintaining  her  dominions,  would 
plEobably  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be  attended  with 
the  ixnmediat^  and  certain  loss  of  Florida.  Commanding  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a#  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy,  blockading  the 
gQx;t  of  Havana,  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  throwing  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico,  Cuba  would  be 
meiiaced — Mexico  emancipated — and  Morillo's  army  deprived  of 
i|]pplies,now  drawn  principally  from  this  country  through  theHavan^ 
compelled  to  surrencker.  The  war,  I  verily  believe,  would  be  termi- 
nated in  less  than  two  years,  supposing  no  other  power  to  interpose. 

Will  the  allies  interfere  }  If,  by  the  exertion  of  an  unque^tion- 
^e  attribute  of  a  sovereign  power,  we  should  give  no  just  cause  of 
y^9X  to  Spain  herself,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  we  should  furnish 
nven  a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  for  making  war  upon  us  ?  On 
what  ground  could  they  attempt  to  justify  a  rupture  with  us,  for  the 
yercise  of  a  right  which  we  hold  in  common  with  them,  and  with 
^my  other  independent  state  ?  But  we  have  a  surer  guarantee 
^gfunst  their  hostility,  in  their  interests.  That  all  the  allies,  who 
l^fnre  any  foreign  commerce,  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  ot 
^ly^yftH  America,  is  perfectly  evident.  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  is  it 
like^,  then,  that  they  would  support  Spain,  in  opposition  to  their 
QVXi  decided  interest  ?  To  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  prevent  the 
pfOgress  of  free  principles  ^  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  sensibly 
fis(^,  and  seldom  act  upon  dangers  which  are  remote  either  in  time  or 
pllice.  Of  Spanish  America,  but  little  is  known  by  the  great  body  ct 
ikfi  pcqpulation  of  Europe.  Even  in  this  country,  the  most  astonishing 
jgporaQce  prevails  respecting  it.  Those  European  statesmen  who  are 
%ifqiiainted«with  the  country,  will  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  a  great  rev- 
ijption,  it  will  most  probably  constitute  four  or  five  several  nations, 
^li.  that  the  uUinmt^  modification  of  all  their  various  governments  is  , 
by  DO  means  absolutely  certain.  BAt  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
pppciplf  of  cohesion  among  the  allies  is  gone.  It  was  annihilated 
ia  jibe  memorable  battle  ot  Waterloo.  When  the  question  was, 
Il4|pthev  one  should  engross  all,  a  common  danger  united  all.  How 
kp^  was  it,  even  with  a  clear  perce^ion  of  that  danger,  before  an 
coalition  could  be  formed  ^  How  often  d^  one  power 
^    33 
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stand  by  y  unmoved  and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  ita  neighbor,  althoa^^ 
the  deatraction  of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier  to  an  at- 
tack upon  itself  ?  No ;  the  consummation  of  the  cause  of  d&e  alliei 
was,  imd  all  history  and  all  experience  will  prove  it,  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  alliance.  The  principle  •is  totally  changed.  It  is 
no  longer  a  common  struggle  against  the  colossal  power  of  Bonapartei 
but  it  has  become  a  common  scramble  {or  the  spoils  of  his  emi»re. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  one  or  two  points  on  which  a  common  interest 
siill  exists,  such  as  the  convenience  of  subsisting  their  armies  on  the 
vitals  of  poor  suffering  France.  But  as  fi^r  action — for  tiew  enter- 
prises, there  is  no  principle  of  unity,  there  can  be  no  accordance  of 
interests,  or  of  views,  among  them. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  Europe  is  left  after  all  its  efibrte  ? 
It  is  divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having  the  undisputed  con^ 
mand  of  the  land — ^the  other  of  the  water.  Paris  is  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  navies  of  Europe  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  or  concentrated  in  the  ports  of  England.  Russia — that  huge 
land  animal — awing  by  the  dread  of  her  vast  power  all  continental 
Eurooe.  is  iqeekinc;  to  encompass  the  Porte  ;  and  constituting  herself 
the  kraken  of  tbe  ocean,  is  anxious  to  lave  her  enormous  sides  in  the 
more  geniai  waters  of  thb  Mediterranean.  It  is  said,  I  know,  that 
she  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  part  with  Spain.  No  such 
thing.  She  has  sold  some  old  worm-eaten,  decayed  fir-built  ships  to 
Spain,  but  the  crews  which  navigate  them  are  to  return  from  theport  of 
delivery,  and  the  bonus  she  is  to  get,  I  believe  to  be  the  island  of  Minor- 
ca, in  conformity  with  the  cardinal  point  of  her  policy.  France  is  great- 
ly interested  in  whatever  would  extend  her  commerce,  and  regenerate 
her  marine,  and  consequently,  more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe, 
England  alone  excepted,  is  concerned  in  the  independence  of  SpaniA 
Ankerica.  I  do  not  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  has  a  legis- 
lative body,  collected  from  all  its  parts,  the  great  repolitory  of  its 
wiriies  and  its  will.^  Already  has  that  body  manifested  a  spirit  of 
considerable  independence.  Aiyi  those  who,  conversant  with  F^endi 
history,  know  what  magnanimous  stands  have  been  made  by  the  par* 
liaments,  bodies  of  limited  extent,  against  the  royal  prerogative,  wiH 
K»e  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  force  of  such  a  legislative  body. 
Whilst  it  exists,  the  true  inte|^ts  of  France  will  be  cherished  and 
pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy,  in  composition  to  the  pride  and  ht^ 
tereats  of  the  Bourbon  family,  if  the  ^tual  dynasty,  impcQed  by  this 
pride,  should  seek  to  subserve  these  interests- 
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Ei^land  findf ,  that,  after  all  her  exertioim,  she  is  everyi^here  de- 
Wj^aed  on  the  cootinent ;  her  maritime  power  viewed  with  jealousy ; 
her  commerce  suhjected  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions ;  selfishness 
imputed  to  all  her  policy.  All  the  accounts  from  France  represent 
that  every  party,  Bonapartists,  Jacobins,  Royalists,  Moderes,  Ultras, 
aH  bum  with  indignation  towards  Ei^and,  and  pant  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  avenge  themselves  on  the  power  to  whom  they  ascribe  all 
their  disasters. 

fHcftifr.C.rewlaputol  alemrwhichhehsd  just  feceiYed  from  an  inteUisest 
friend  nt  Pnni,nnd  which* compoeed  onhfamudi  portion  of  the  mMBof  eridenoe 
to  the  MBM  effect,  which  had  come  under  his  hotioe.l 

« 

It  is  impossible,  that  with  powers,  between  whom  so  much  cor- 
dial dislike,  so  much  incongruity  exbts,  there  can  be  any  union  or 
concert  Whilst  the  free  principles  of  the  French  revolution  re- 
mained ^  those  principles  which  were  so  alarming  to  the  stability  of 
thrones,  there  never  was  any  successful  or  cordial  union  ;  coalition 
after  coalition,  wanting  the  spirit  of  union,  was  swept  away  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  France.  It  was  not  until  those  principles 
were  abandoned,  and  Bonaparte  had  erected  on  their  ruins  his  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  universal  empire — nor  indeed  until  after  the  frosts  (A 
Heaven  favored  the  cause  of  Europe,  that  an  efiective  coalition  was 
formed.  No,  the  complaisance  inspired  in  the  allies  from  unexpected, 
if  not  undeserved  success,  may  keep  them  nominally  together ;  but 
for  all  purposes  of  united  and  combined  action,  the  alliance  is  gone  ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  chimera  of  their  crusading  against  the  in- 
dependence of  a  country,  whose  liberation  would  essentially  promote 
all  their  respective  interests^ 

But  the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  in  the  event  of 
our  recognising  the  new  Republic,  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
whether  England,  in  such  event,  would  make  war  upon  us  :  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  England  would  not,  it  results  either  that  the  other 
allies  would  not,  or  that,  if  they  should,  in  which  case  England  would 
most  probably  support  the  cause  of  America,  it  would  be  a  war  with- 
out the  maritime  ability  to  maintain  it.  I  contend  that  England  is 
alike  restrained  by  her  honor  and  by  her  interests  from  waging  war 
against  us,  and  cousequently  against  Spanish  America,  also,  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  new  state.    England  en- 
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comaged  and  (bcnented  the  revolt  of  the  cokmiet  u  early  m  JonOy 
1797.  Sir  Thoinas  Picton,  governor  of  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  order* 
from  the  British  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  expressly  assures  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Firma,  thai  the 
British  government  wfll  aid  in  establishing  their  independence. 

**  With  irgard  to  the  ho|x*  you  rntertain  of  mLsuuf  the  f^trita  orthowpenoai  with 
whom  yoQ  are  in  correfipoodenc^,  tow«nk  eacovafing  tlit  inhihitifi  to  rattfl  fkm 
opprwMTe  authority  of  their  goremmeDt,  I  have  httic  more  to  aay  than  that  th^ 
may  be  certain  that  whenercr  they  are  in  that  diflpoattion,  they  may  rvdHva  at  yo«ir 
'         pected  from  hit  Bntannic  M^ieaty,  T    '       '''  ' 


handa  all  the  raccon  to  be  expected  from  hit  Bntannic  M^ieaty,  be  it  with  foroea 
or  with  armi  and  ammonition  to  any  extent ;  with  the  aamrance  that  the  viewa  of 
hia  Bvitaanie  M^jcaty  go  no  futhectnan  to  aeoue  to  them  their  iadepaodeooOv**  4cc 


In  the  prosecution  ol  the  same  object,  Great  Britain  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  fiimous  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in  1811, 
when  she  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Spain,  then  strug- 
gling against  the  French  power,  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  mediator 
between  the  colonies  and  the  peninsula.  The  terms  on  which  she 
conceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be  eflectual  were  rejected  by  the 
Cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  Spanish  power.  Among  Uiese 
terms,  England  required  for  the  colonies  a  perfect  freedom  of  com- 
merce, allowing  only  sotne  degree  of  pn^ference  to  Spain ;  that  thit 
appointments  of  viceroys  and  governors  should  be  made  indiscrimi- 
nately from  Spanish  Americans  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  the  interior 
government,  and  every  branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  cabildo,  or  municipalities,  &c.  If  Spain,  when  Spain 
was  almost  reduced  to  the  Island  of  St.  Leon,  then  rejected  thoae 
cpnditions,  will  she  now  consent  to  them,  amounting,  as  they  do,  iuh- 
stantially,  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  If  England, 
devoted  as  she  was  at  that  time  to  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula,  even 
then  thought  those  terms  due  to  the  colonies,  will  she  now,  when  no 
particular  motive  exists  for  cherishing  the  Spanish  power^  and  after 
the  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has  treated  her,  think  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  favorable  conditions  ?  And  would 
not  England  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  worM^  if,  after 
having  abetted  and  excited  a  revolution,  she  should  now  attempt  to 
reduce  the  colonies  to  unconditional  stkbmission,  or  should  make  war 
npon  us  for  acknowledging  that  independence  which  she  herself 
•ought  to  establish  ? 

No  goarantee  for  thie  conduct  of  natioiks  or  individuals  ought  to  be 
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ibronger  than  that  which  honor  imposes ;  but  for  those  who  pat  no 
confidence  in  its  obligations,  I  have  an  aj^oment  to  urge  of  more 
conclusive  force.  It  is  founded  upon  the  interests  of  England.  Ex- 
duded  almost  as  she  is  fix>m  the  continent,  the  conunerce  of  Ame- 
rica, South  and  North,  is  worth  to  her  more  than  the  conamerce  of  the 
residue  of  the  worid.  That  to  all  Spanish  America  has  been  alone 
estimated  at  fifteen  millions  sterling.  Its  aggregate  value  ta  Spanish 
America  and  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  stated  at  upwards  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  The  efiect  of  a  war  with  the  two 
countries  would  be  to  divest  England  of  this  great  interest,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  is  anxiously  engaged  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the 
Europecoi  war.  Looking  to  the  present  moment  only,  and  merely 
to  the  interests  of  commerce,  England  is  concerned  more  than  even 
this  country  in  ^e  success  of  the  cause  of  independence  in  Spanish 
America.  The  reduction  of  the  Spanish  pow^  in  America  has  been 
the  constant  and  fistvorite  aim  of  her  policy  for  two  centuries — she 
must  blot  out  her  whole  history,  reverse  the  maxims  of  all  her  illus- 
trious statesmen,  extinguish  the  spirit  of  conunerce  which  animates,  • 
directs,  and  controls  all  her  movements,  before  she  can  render  herself 
accessary  to  the  subjugation  of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial 
advantages  which  Spain  may  ofier  by  treaty,  can  possess  the  security 
for  her  trade,  which  independence  would  communicate.  The  one 
would  be  most  probably  of  limited  duration,  and  liable  to  violation 
from  policy^  from  interest,  or  from  caprice.  The  other  would  be  as 
permanent  as  independence.  That  I  do  not  mistake  the  views  of  the 
British  cabinet,  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent  I  think 
proves.  The  Conamittee  will  remark  that  the  document  does  not 
describe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or  insurgents,  but,  using  a  term  which 
I  hare  no  doubt  has  been  well  weighed,  it  declares  the  existence  of 
a  «  state  of  waifmre.''  And  with  regard  to  English  subjects,  who  arc 
in  the  armies  of  Spain,  although  they  entered  the  service  without 
restriction  as  to  their  military  duties,  it  requires  that  they  shall  not 
take  part  against  the  colonies.  The  subjects  of  England  freely  sup- 
]dy  the  patriots  with  arms  and  anununition,  and  an  honorable  friend 
of  mine  (Col.  Johnson)  has  just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  stating  the  arrival  there  from  England  of  the 
skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with  many  of  the  men  to  fill  them,  des- 
tined to  aid  the  patriots.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  of  November 
last,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  ministry,  and  a  work  of  the  highest 
auth<vity^  as  it  respects  their  views — the  policy  of  neutrality  is 
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declared  and  lopported  u  the  tnie  poliej  of  EngUad ;  and  thai  ereft 
if  the  United  Statea  were  to  take  part  in  the  war ;  and  Spain  ie 
expreaslj  notified  that  the  cannot  and  moat  not  expect  aid  from 

*'  Ifl  aismoc  therelm  for  the  •(hranttfe  of  a  Mrict  BOiliility.  we  urate  eater  mm 
tmAf  proce«  efainit  any  inpatatkHMi  of  boeciUtf  to  the  oame  of  geiiaino  freedoa^ 
or  of  any  paanon  fir  drffK>tMn  and  the  IpqauiuoD.  We  are  no  more  the  paoegyr- 
iica  of  legitiiiiate  aathority  in  all  ttmea,  cucomfCaBeea,  and  attaatiooa,  than  we  am 
advocates  for  rrYolotion  in  tho  abatract,**  Ace.  *'  Bat  it  hat  been  pUonUy  aawrted^ 
that  hy  abttaining  from  iatcifeieiice  in  ihe  afiaiii  of  Sooth  Amenea,  we  are  aorreo. 
dering  to  the  United  Slates  all  the  advantagea  whicfa  might  be  tteared  to  uuitclrtn 
from  this  rrvohition  ;  thit  we  are  aaiating  to  increate  the  trade  and  power  of  a  on^ 
tion  which  alone  can  ever  be  Iht  maritime  rival  of  England.  It  a|ipcaii  to  na  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  adTaainfe,  commercial  or  political^  can  be  lott  to 
RngUnd  by  a  nentral  coodoct ;  it  mntlDe  obMnred  that  the  United  States  theoi- 
telvet  have  given  every  miblic  proof  of  their  intention  to  pnniie  the  tame  line  of 
policy.  Bat  admitting  that  thit  conduct  it  nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext ;  or 
admtttiag  ttiU  farther,  that  they  will  aflbrd  to  the  Indeptadcnta  direet  and  open  an> 
littance.  oor  view  of  the  cate  would  remain  prrcitely  the  tame,"  ice.  '*  To  prne- 
vere  in  force,  nnaided,  m  to  mitcalcolate  her  (doainS)  own  monrceo,  even  to  in. 
fatnation  To  expect  the  aid  of  an  all/  in  tocn  a  canae  woold,  if  that  ally  wero 
England^  be  to  toppoee  thit  country  aa  lorgetfnl  of  itt  own  patt  hiatory  aa  of  it«  im- 
■Mdiate  miereaia  and  dntiea.  Fi  better  would  it  be  for  S^ain,  intCead  of  calling 
for  oor  aid.  to  proAt  by  our  experience  ;  and  to  tnbttitote,  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  eabitn 
hfce  thoae  oy  which  the  North  American  coloniet  were  loti  to  thit  comary,  tho 
conciliatory  meatnrea  by  which  they  might  ha/«  been  retained.** 

In  the  case  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colonieB,  Eng- 
land, for  once  at  least,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom  highly  de- 
senring  our  imitation,  but  onfortonatdy  the  Tery  rererse  of  her  course 
has  been  pursued  by  us.  She  has  so  conducted,  by  operating  upon 
the  hopes  of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  both 
— to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  rich  commerce  of  both.  We 
have,  by  a  neutrality  bill  containing  unprecedented  features ;  and  still 
more  by  a  late  executive  meastire,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  doubtlul 
constitutional  character,  contrived  to  dissatisfy  both  parties.  We 
have  the  confidence  neither  of  Spain  nor  the  colonies. 

It  remains  for  me  to  defend  the  prt^Kwition  which  I  meant  to  sub- 
mit, from  an  objection  which  I  have  heard  intimated,  that  it  interferes 
with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  On  this  subject  I 
feel  the  greatest  solicitude ;  for  no  man  more  than  myself  respects 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  several  departments  of 
government,  in  the  constitutional  orbits  which  are  prescribed  to  them. 
It  is  my  fiivorite  maxim,  that  each,  acting  within  its  proper  sphere, 
should  move  with  its  constitutional  independence ,  and  cmder  its  con 
stitutional  responsibility,  without  influence  from  any  other.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I  ad- 
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i^k  llie  proposition  in  its  broadest  sense,  confides  to  the  executive  the 
reception  and  the  deputation  of  ministers.  But,  in  relation  to  the 
latter  operation,  Congress  has  concurrent  will,  in  the  power  of  provi- 
ding for  the  payment  of  their  salaries.  The  instrument  nowhere 
Mtys  or  implies  that  the  executive  act  of  sending  a  minister  to  a  for- 
eign country  shall  precede  the  legislative  act  which  provides  for  the 
pajwent  of  his  salary.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  our  statutory  code  is 
full  of  examples  of  legislative  action  prior  to  executive  action,  both 
in  relation  to  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  treaties.  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad,  and 
the  act  of  providing  for  the  allowance  of  his  salary,  ought  to  be  sim- 
nltaneous ;  but  if,  in  the  order  of  precedence,  there  be  more  reason 
on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  priority 
of  the  legislative  act,  as  the  safer  depository  of  power.  When  a  min- 
ister is  sent  abroad,  although  the  legislature  may  be  disposed  to  think 
his  mission  useless — although,  if  previously  consulted,  they  would 
have  said  they  would  not  consent  to  pay  such  a  minbter,  the  duty  is 
delicate  and  painful  to  refuse  to  pay  the  salary  promised  to  him  whom 
the  executive  has  even  unnecessarily  sent  abroad.  I  can  illustrate 
my  idea  by  the  exbting  missions  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Netherlands. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  we  had  not  minbters  of  the 
first  grade  there,  and  if  the  legislature  were  asked,  prior  to  sending 
them,  whether  it  would  consent  (6  pay  ministers  of  that  grade,  I 
would  not,  and  I  believe  Ck>ngress  would  not,  consent  to  pay  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing  our  willingness,  in  a  legislative  act, 
to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  President  may  think  it 
improper  to  send  abroad,  we  operate  upon  the  President  by  all  the 
force  of  our  opinion ;  it  may  be  retorted  that  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay  any  minbter,  sent  under  similar  circumstances,  we  are 
operated  upon  by  all  the  force  of  the  President's  opinion.  The  true 
theory  of  our  government  at  least  supposes  that  each  of  the  two  de- 
partments, acting  on  its  proper  constitutional  responsibility,  will  de- 
cide according  to  its  best  judgment,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  If  we  make  the  previous  appropriation,  we  act  upon  our 
constitutional  responsibility,  and  the  President  afterwards  will  pro- 
ceed upon  hb.  And  so  if  he  makes  the  previous  appointment.  We 
have  the  right,  after  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  him,  and  we  ought  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  hb  mis- 
may  and  ought  to  grant  or  withhold  hb  salary.    If  thia 
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power  of  dellbenUioD  is  conceded  rabsequendy  to  tlie  deputatioB  of  II18 
minister,  it  most  exist  prior  to  that  deputatioii.  Whenerer  we  de- 
liberate, we  deliberate  under  our  constitutional  responsibility  Pmb 
the  amendment  I  propose,  and  it  will  be  passed  under  that  responsi- 
bility. Then  the  President,  when  he  deliberates  on  the  projviety  of 
the  mission,  will  act  under  his  constitutional  responsibility.  Each 
branch  of  government,  moving  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  act  with  as 
much  freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  other  as  is  practically  at- 
tainable. 

There  is  great  reason,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  American 
government,  for  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  in  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new 
power.  Everywhere  else  the  power  of  declaring  war  resides  with 
the  executive.  Here  it  is  deposited  with  the  legislature.  If,  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  there  be  even  a  risk  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  new  state  may  lead  to  war,  it  is  advisable  that  the  step  ^oidd 
not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  war- 
making  branch.  I  am  disposed  to  give  to  the  President  all  the  confi- 
dence which  he  must  derive  from  the  unequivocal  expression  of  oor 
will.  This  expression  I  know  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
stract resolution,  declaratory  of  thst  will ;  but  I  prefer  at  this  time 
proposing  an  act  of  practical  legislation.  And  if  I  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  commuoicate  to  the  committee,  in  any  thing  like  that 
degree  of  strength  in  which  I  entertain  them,  the  convictions  that  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  is  just — ^that  the  character  of  the  war.  as  waged 
by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish  them  success  ;  that  we  hare  a 
(reat  interest  in  that  success ;  that  this  interest,  as  well  as  our  neu- 
tral attitude,  require  us  to  acknowledge  any  established  government 
in  Spanish  America  ^  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Phite 
is  such  a  government ;  that  we  may  safely  acknowledge  its  indepen- 
dence, without  danger  of  war  from  Spain,  from  the  allies,  or  from 
England;  and  that,  without  unconstitutional  interference  with  the 
executive  power,  with  peculiar  htness,  we  may  express,  in  an  act  of 
appropriation,  our  sentiments,  leaving  him  to  the  exercise  of  «.  jest 
and  responsible  discretion, — I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  thtf 
proposition  which  I  have  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  them,  after 
a  respectful  tender  of  my  acknowledgments  for  their  attention  and 
kindness,  during,  I  fear,  the  tedious  period  I  have  been  so  unprofita<- 
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My  treip^nbg  upon  their  pfttieiice.     I  offer  the  following  amwdment 
totfaebill: 

**  Jot  one  ye«r*i  salaiy ,  and  an  outfit  to  a  minister  to  the  United  Provinees  of  tb» 
Bm  de  la  Plata,  the  aalary  to  coBinence,  and  the  ontfit  to  be  paid,  whenever  iko 
Vnmdmx  riwU  deem  it  expedient  to  aend  a  minister  Co  the  aaid  united  Protinnw^  n 
•Hi  aot  eieeedinff  eighteen  thonaand  doUan.** 


3d 


ON  THE  SEMINOLE  WAR. 

la  TBB  HovfB  OF  RBnuHOfTATiTKty  Jauuart  8,  1819. 


{to  th«  ymr  1814,  0«aenl  Jmdkmm^  iboi  m  oonnMuid  of  the  8o«ili  Wo 
Viitaiy  Dwiriet  of  tbo  United  Stetei,  thoa  eipectii^  ui  isTaiioB  from  a  fofiBid»- 
ble  Brilkh  lbffoe»  woo  aroawd  bf  the  onml  of  anuO  Britiih  force  at  .Pri— nnk, 
which  WM  roociired  ta  frienda  and  aOiea  bf  the  Spaniih  commander  of  that  poit, 
•ad  the  Britkh  oommaadrr  thcaoa  iaoed  a  ProHamafioa  thieaieaing  boatila  mon 
■mte  agaiaat  oar  goremmeat,  and  iimtiaff  the  LovkiamaM  to  raOf  arouid  the 
Bntkh  itaBdaid.    It  waaalao  aaobjectofconplaiBtoBoar  pan,  thatthaC^mek  aad  ' 

I  ihelietcd,  if  i 


flamiaote  ladtaaa  aafagod  kleioeiow  hoatilitiea  ataiaat  oa  were  i 
ffotocted  m  Flonda,  and  that  ita  anthoritiea  lacked  the  power,  if  aot  the  will  to 
.aalnuBthem.  Inpelladbf  thcaeptoroeatioM,  General  Jaokaoa,withovtaathonl7 
from  oar  lovemment,  marched  hia  army  mto  Fkmda,  then  the  pomeMoa  of  m 
■atioB  at  peace  with  oa,  took  Peaaaoola,  Inmff  two  Indiaa  tradem,  and  committed 
■laay  acte  of  great  temerity  aad  harrfiaem,  aot  to  m/  enmity.  Theae  high  haadnd 
prniiwadiagi  came  oader  review  in  Coagrem  in  181t,  upon  reaohttioae  of  ei!i— ue  oa 
Oeoeral  Ja^aoa  for  exceeding  hia  ijl^i'iritj  and  for  tyranny,  when  Mr.  Cult  ad- 
1  dm  Uooae  aa  foUowat] 


Mr.  Chairmah  : — In  linDg  to  addregg  joa^  gifi  on  the  veiy  inter' 
esting  gnbject  which  now  enga^neg  the  attention  of  Congreag,  I  muat 
he  allowed  to  gaj,  that  all  infeienoeg  drawn  from  the  conne  whidi  it 
win  he  mj  painfiil  duty  to  take  in  thia  digcuggion,  of  nnfriendlinegi 
either  to  the  chief  magigtrite  of  the  eoontiy,  or  to  the  illygtrioag  mil]- 
taiy  chieftain  whoae  operationg  are  under  inregtigation,  wiD  be 
whoUj  tmfeonded.  Towardg  that  digtingnighed  captain,  who  ihrd 
go  much  glory  on  our  conntry,  whoge  renown  congtitnteg  to  great  a 
portion  of  ita  moral  propertyi  1  never  had,  I  never  can  have  any  other 
feelingg  than  thoae  of  Ufe  moat  profound  regpect,  and  of  ttie  ntmoat 
Undnegg.  With  him  my  acquaintance  ig  very  limited,  but,  go  frr  aa 
it  hag  extended,  it  hag  been  of  the  meet  amicable  kind.  I  know  the 
BMKivea  which  have  been,  and  which  will  again  be  attribated  to  me, 
in  rogaid  to  the  other  exalted  peraonageallttded  to.    They  have  1 
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fliee6iicerii8  0fmyto«iitr7'W4ltttd4Mfqp]lya^^  Ili 

%V  a«  wM<tai  of  Afe  «i*BhrM  ttiofilei  to  pivwite  it^  thMiii 
trtndd  M  to  expoae  the  mm  wy<h  Aif  bs^tnuttlledyif  tiMMki 
a^,  fn  theooiMhiet  of  Iti  lAin.  LMHe «•  Im  ba^my  iTfrriMMM 
in  public  lift,  it  has  been  iiJkigm  to  t«Mii  nt  fltok  te  Mitt  hmiHii 
iitetknr  10  wirrowkted  bjr  Mkvltini  eM  iwi>MUi—inti^  HMlwr 
than  throw  <H)8traeti<liirto  (bfriira)'  rflltoP|iiiiWwi^  I  midd  piorfi 
him,  aad  pick  out  thoee,  if  I  could,  which  mif^t  jostle  him  in  his 
{Mrogrses— f  wtrald  BjmptMm  with  hiia  to  his  wwhwfsiuyMiiite,  and 
commiseittte  wHh  hf m  in  his  nMbrtaiKs«  It  istraa^lhaA-ithas  bam 
fhy^mortKcation  tordi£ferlbm  diat  gi  iiHii«aii  niisiiijial  ocoMisa^ 
Imaf  be  again  lehietant^  tdnipefcd ^^Jflfcr #oa» htoi ;  to^Iwtf 
Whh^  titeostshieeirityasscmlhosbMBittaetfaitlharvefimaedtte 
r^»)lbtiott,coineimder  n<»wigagitaiMito,aiidliMi4la»»w  wHlJbiit  ay 
pwoldtioti,  or  cdntrajct  any  cngagenlSBlSy  ftif  *  syvtosjialic  ofiposiiiaia  to 
his  administration,  or  to  that  of  aay  «llisr  choef  : 


I  beg  leav«  fbrther  to  prMaise,tUtili»Mhjeciute  4 
presents  two  distinct  aspects^  SdSMptftfe,  in  mf  jadgairnt,  si  iha 
mbsC  clear  and  precise  d^MikMl^*  The  one]  will  sail  itofiunign, 
the  other  its  domestic  aspect.  In  teganl  to  Uto  first,  Iirfll  sagr,  Akt 
I  npptove  entirely  of  the  oondoct  of  oar  gayesiwaaat,  and  that  t 
has  no  cause  of  oomplaM.  Hmfh^  Ttototod  aa  iipsdipt 
tioft  tf  6ie  treaty  of  1796,  that  power  has  joslly  sM^eeted  J 
in  the  consequences  which' ensiidnpon  tfie  ealiytoto  her  4d«iUsm^ 
«nd  Ht  Mongs  not  to  her  to  comphdn  of  ^uise  iflcasuses  wKcbi^ 
stflted  from  her  breach  of  contract ;  still  less  ha*  sha*a  right  to  ex- 
amine into  the  considerations  cotaieclsd  iNrith  th^dowsllc  aspM  ^ 
fce  subject. 

'  What  are  the  propositions  belbre  tho  eonmdMee  ?  IW  ibsl'  ^ 
order  is liiat  imported  by  the  military  eommittoe,  tMA  assarliAa 
dbapprobation  of  this  Htuse,  afftepreesedhigs  in  tie -trial  «n*w»- 
cutioD  of  ArbnAnot  and  Ambrister.  The^eeond,  being  tbeitort  «0»- 
hdnedinthe|froposed%mettdflieBt,  Is  tfiS  consequence  of  that  ditsp- 
probation,  and  contompMes  tfn  passage  of  a  law  to  pi^httitthe  Mi- 
cntion  hereafter  of  any  captiTC,  taken  by  the  army,  without  ttie 
ijpprobationof  the  President.  -  llie  third  pi^peAiitt'isyttlMI' this 


Lift  wMa»fltMw«wrtitiiftia|k    Tbxfiwth 
fMpidtloft,  »^.m«k  «£  4k*  kM^' i%  Unit  a  iMT  f^ 

Mo  muf  fcgiiyi  i— itoiy,  wiiho«l  thi  feevion*  MilhoriatiM  «C  €aa 


It  witt  b»  at  MM  poeeiradl,  b J !)«»  finpk  a^teia^  of  tl^ 
iHioiB,  tiiaft  ao  «*»  oanBUit  is  piaiwM  H^int  QeMnL  J«pkpoii 
UhmM^  tUn  wlMi  ii  aMfeigr  en^wwifiMtpnl  His  nime  etceu^  dooi 
wt>p|pMriajpy<HiBrflbft»ei<J»*iQ|H  ThftlifiBbtiireQft|p|i.oMii^ 
liy^iaievigiiA^^  He  iM»  gC  th*  U1UM9  and  oooiideriiig  die  #vvm|| 
I  faye  ti  ■iMpii  fit  fince  to  fait  Mffotiingi  finds  that  partJruly  oo 
I  of  tWgfaalaat  aM■M^»BBW^  wapactiybave  tal^ 
near  oar  soiitbn»bafdir.  IinUaddytteitheHiiQie.haanpiaiaigli^ 
by  an  J  dficioua  interference  with  the  dutiea  of  the  executi  ve,  to  gain 
jttMMonoim  tbbiiwIlM.  Tl^  PlriiiM^Q|»  in  h«  nM»Ni«a  ^  Ae 
m»Bing  of  Ae  atiBgw,  r  awamwhrnled  Hhe  veiy  urfbcnuition  o»  whie|i 
ilwaapnpoaadtoaoi.  I  would  ^  for  what  puipoae?  Thatipa 
almild  fold  ear  amsttdyiildataeit  aeqakiipanfie,  even  if  mi  «iqN 
paaad  ttmt  ■fiinpaiiia  diarlmeit  aknwf  MMta,  not  merely  nait 
I  te  paaaa  efthaasnefcy^h^t  m  reip^  to  itscoaatitttlioa  a^d 
rf  fcafaedUa.  la  eonwwnionHn  these  yaper«>. a^ yofc- 
Mtrfy  inllinta»  adwitistt  of  Ca^gpess  to  a».swlgeciy  the  gwWwit 
aii^  Uaualf  hMa^inAMided  tlist  we  sboiild  affly  ai^  miadvfhst 
waasigMhcLahlitadMiie.  HaFi^gthasMveet  thus  ieg]Hib|ri^ 
fcifiy  hefim  Mi  nd  ptapasiwg  maiely  to  coUeQt  the  mm  of  the 
House  npon  oartain  important  transactions  which  it  discloiirest  Kilh 
the  Tiew  to  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
pnfeiie  iaierest,  I  lepsat*  thai  ihei9  i«  op^  oaasvyie  aiqr  whaie,,epsspt 
anckaaia  stadsDy  noeiwqaaniial  upon  onr.kgislatiTd  actimt  Hie 
•f  atary  new  Iaiw»  hawing  te  its  4d»|Bat  lo  panwpt  Ifci 
ayil^  is,  that  semeOmpg  \m  hqfaned  wfaiek  ongjbt  M 
lahttvaMBsapbae^  and  Mather  ^haa  this  indiraet  «ort  aC  csmw^ 
Mttltw  »» the  ras^ntioM  befaa  tlia  f  nmaniMas 


w  rwm  mmamiM  wit.  *  hi 


oonaideHttoii^  I  am  flor  from  intimating  that  it  is 
lot  my  poipose  to  go  intoa  ftiU,  a  free,  and  a  thoroagfh  investigation 
of  the  iacta,  and  of  the  principles  of  law,  public,  municipal,  and  con- 
stitutional,, involved  in  them.  And,  whilst  I  trust  I  shall  speak  with 
tha  decorum  due  to  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  government 
whose  proceedings  are  to  be  examined,  I  shall  exercise  the  indepen- 
dence which  belongs  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  in  freely 
and  folly  submitting  my  sentiments. 

In  notieing  the  painfol  incidents  of  this  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
inquire  info  its  origm.  I  fear  (hat  it  will  be  ibund  to  be  the  fiunoua 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concluded  in  August,  1814 ;  and  I  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Chairman  while  I  read  certain  parts  of  that 


iF^rrfot  AD  ujtprAvi»hrdf  iTdiuTiuii).  and  sangnm&ty  wnr,  waged  br  the  boetfl^ 
Cntka  aJtahul  iht*  TJdit^d  ?^ui«,  tuitd  b^t-n  rt^prllcdi  f^rel&ecut«d,  aaJ  <i*»termined, 
mccHMfauy  wi  the  II  art  of  th*  ^aiJ  !!Hiil*ii,  m  cofifonJjjT)*  with  princlpU's  of  oat  ion  at 
jirttke  and  hoaotntik  wiirfarct  jind  iMerto*  coomdemuon  i*  du*' lo  thf  rectiftiili^ 
of  pnN?eedingJv  di*:ttitrd  by  eiistmcii^mi^  rtflat'tng  to  ihc-  ro-L^i^t^tbli^hin^  ^(  p^t'.Ac*- ;  be 
U  rtmembeT'-'ti,  ihar,  prior  to  the  i.oflqu*5st  of  that  part  of  the  Cii'ek  otLtion  ho^rifpln 
lilt'  United  i^tatfs,  nijinbi'Tkafl  rLi^j^T'-a^K^nji  b^td  br*^ii  cjo mini t ted  «gAiti*vt  the  pe^fic, 
the  pwipertyf  aad  the  iiwa  nt  oiunFu*  of  ih^  United  Stnte**  aiid  rhoic  of  the  Criei^'Ti 
Natiorv  in  amiiy  with  her»  fit  ihc  moutfa  ol  Duck  river,  Fort  Mimmih  and  ekftwh*^t^B. 
eonTrajy  la  national  fnitli,  and  th#*  rtfard  Jnt-  to  an  article  oj."  the  tr^^iy  croncltidrd 
at  N*?w  Vork»  if*  tho  ye*f  1790,  bemcen  the  iiso  Qotiftiw:  Ui«  the  Ufaied  Sl«t«». 
prert<^aa  to  thf:  petprtttition  of  fliiofi  outra^e^^  did,  in  ord^^r  to  ?ii£:yr«  futupt;  amity  and 
coQiOord  beiw^en  ibe  Crr^k  Nation  and  thefmid  Btat^^  in  ^onffFrmity  with  the  ftip- 
tiEationt  of  fonrnrr  Ircatlep,  fullil,  v^^th  puiictuaLlty  and  £p*>d  Jaiih^  her  tnffa^cmt'a.Ui 
to  th«Htid  N*ti6n  t  that  inofr  Iban  twf»  tbiTdm  of  the  wholf  nmnli^r  of  ChHrf:^  ami 
Waniofv  of  ibe  Greek  Nation,  dlnrr-^^fdiag  tb^  i^eniiuir  •^nhi  of  «xiatm^  ti«*ati«t, 
fciM^wd  fligil»eTv<rtt  tfi  W  in^tij^t^^d  to  rialation^of  thiirnHiional  hoiinrT  and  the  re- 
t  dnv  to  a  part  of  their  own  natitni.  Inilhliil  tip  the  Unilfd  St^tcf^  nod  thr  prin- 
i  of  humitimlY^  by  iin|:i>obiof¥i>  d»^iionimiitiQ«  theinwtvea  PTopbetA,  mad  by  the 
__^_jitf  and  miifep**rtnUtioPi  of  fcrreign  eraUPCttM,  who**  f  or»?mrtienf.t  nrt  it 
iraf,  open  OTundoft^tood,  with  tb?  Uniit^tTStalcif^ 

Ardcte  a.<«-T>t  United  Slates  win  guaranty  to  the  Creek  Nation  the  intefrity  of 
lU  th«ir  territory  eastwardly  and  northwanlly  of  the  said  line,  (desoribed  in  the  fine 
Aitiele,)  to  be  nin  and  described  as  mentioned  in  the  first  Article 

Artkle  8.--Tbe  United  States  i<^m«iM<  that  tlie  Greafc  Vatioa  ainiidon  aU  oomiiltt* 
aiettioif,  and  cease  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British  post,  garrison,  or  town  $ 
and  that  Ihsy  iMI  not  adaic  ansng  them  any  agent  or  trader,  who  shaD  not  de- 
lire  authority  to  hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  them,  by  UoeiMe  from 
iit  yjifliisif  or  other  authorised  agent  of  the  United  States. 


Article  4.— The  United  Sutes  demand  an  acknowledginent  of  the  right  to  eslab- 
ish  amitary  posts  and  trading  houses,  and  to  open  roaob  within  the  territory  guar- 
antied to  the  Creek  Nation  by  the  second  Aiticle,  and  a  right  to  the  free  naTigarion 
of  idlitsvateri. 

AlliGls  (k-^Ths  United  States  ^smnurf  that  a  surrender  be  immediately  made,  of 
an  the  persons  and  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  frieauAir 
part  SMka  Cisek  Nation,  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw  Nations,  to  ths 


respeetiTe  ownen ;  and  the  I]|iute4  Sta(e«  wifi  cune  lo  ^  iimfidMitteIr  t««lM|ili| 
Ike  formeflyliosdle  Creeks  all  the  property  taken  from  iHem  smce  their  aubmiasiOD. 
either  by  the  United  States,  or  by  afiy  Indian  Nations  in  amity  with  the  JJtatw 
States,  tos<Bdier  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 

Aitide  6.— The  TJnitM  Stateb  demand  the  caption  and  surrender  of  aM  the  Pro- 
pheU  and  instigatois  of  the  war.  whether  foreSgnexs  or  natives,  who  have  ttal  nb* 
mitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  become  parties  to  these  artides  of  »  t 

S'tulatidn,  if  ei^r  they  akail  be  foitnd  inlhin  the  temtory  flnarantied  to  llie  Onttt 
aden  by' the  second  Article.  ; 

J 
Article  7.— The  Greek  Nation  being  reduad  to  extreme  want,  and  not  at  present 
having  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  from  motives  of  hmnanity,  will 
continue  to  fiimiah  gratnitoosl^  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  until  the  crops  of  corn  tan 
be  considered  competent  to  mid  the  Nation  a  sapply,  and  wiUestabiiflh  trramg 
houses  in  the  Nation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Preaiifent  of  the  United  SlaUs,  aad  «t 
■u>h  pLases  as  he  shall  direct,  to  enable  the  Nation,  by  ikdustry  and  economy,  to 
procnre  clothing.  ' 

I  have  never  perused  this  instrument  until  within  a  few  days  past^ . 
and  I  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  mortification  and  regret.  A  more 
dictatorial  spirit  I  hare  never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument.  I . 
would  challenge  an  examination  of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  nol 
exo^ing  even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period  of  imperial  Rome, 
when  she  was  carrying  her  arms  into  the  barbarian  nations  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  solitary  instance  can  be  found  of 
mxh  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domination  pervading  a  compact  purport- 
ing to  be*a  treaty  c^peace.  It  consists  of  the  most  severe  and  humil- 
iating demands — of  the  surrender  of  a  large  territory—^  the  privi- 
lege of  making  roads  through  the  remnant  which  was  retained— of 
the  right  of  establishing  trading  houses — of  the  obligation  of  delivering 
into  our  hands  their  prophets.  And  all  this  of  a  wretched  people  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose  nuserable  ^xisleiioe 
we  have  to  preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  fiimish  them  with 
bcead !  When  did  the  all-conquering  and  desolating  Rome  ever  fiul  t» 
respect  the  altars  and  the  gods  of  those  whom  she  subjugated?  Let 
me  not  be  told  that  these  prophets  were  impostors,  who  d(  ceived  the 
Indians.  They  were  i^^prophets — ^the  Indians  believed  and  venerated 
them  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a  religious  belief  to  them.  It  doea 
not  belong  to  the  holy  character  of  the  religion  whi<^  we  pro^essi  to  car*  • 
ry  its  precepts,  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  into  the  bosoms  of  other 
people.  Mild  and  gentle  persuasion  was  the  great  instrumoDt  Em- 
ployed by  the  meek  Founder  of  our  religion.  We  leave  to  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  eflR>rts  of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity 
to  convert  firom  barbarism  those  unhappy  nations  yet  immersed  In  ft* 
gloom.     But,  sir,  spare  them  their  prophets !  spare  their  delu 


'oir  tM  ttmnoLC  iTAlt.  lU 

gporefteir  prejudices  and  superstitioiis !  spate  Ihem  «veil  thiiir  Titt* 
gion,  suck  as  H  is,  from  open  and  cruel  violence.  When,  sir,  wM 
tiiat  treaty  concluded  ?  On  die  yeiy  daj,  after  the  protocol  in^ 
signed,  of  the  fiiBt  conference  between  the  AoAerican  and  ^ti^  < 
missioners,  treating  of  peace,  at  Ghent.  In  the  coarse  of  ihaX  i 
tiation,  pretensions  so  enormous  were  set  up  by  the  other  party,  that| 
when  they  were  promulgated  in  this  country,  there  was  one  general 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent.  Faction  itself  was 
silenced,  and  the  firm  and  unanimous  determination  of  idl  parlies 
was,  to  fight  until  the  last  mm  Mi  in  the  ditch,  nAntr  Amn  subaiit 
tQ  such  ignominious  terms.  What  a  cont];iBst  is  exhibited  between 
tibe  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  Fort  Jackson !  whi^  m 
powerfiil  voucher  would  the  British  commissioners  have  been  te^ 
nished  with,  if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  treaty  !  The  United 
States  demand,  the  United  States  demand,  is  repeated  five  brsix 
Gmes.  And  what  did  the  preamble  itself  disclose  ?  That  two-thMs 
of  the  Creek  Nation  had  been  hostile,  and  one-third  only  fiie&dly  ta 
us.  Now  I  have  heard,  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  stale* 
ment,)  that  not  one  hostile  chief  signed  the  treaty.  I  have  also  faeaul 
that  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  did.  If  the  treaty  were  really  nmde 
by  a  minority  of  the  Nation,  it  was  not  obligatory  Vipon  the  whole 
Nation.  It  was  void,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  eompaei. 
And,  if  void,  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  piovkion 
ef  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  we  bound  our- 
selves to  make  peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restcHre  to  them  their  lands,  as 
ihey  held  them  in  1811.  I  do  not  know  how  the  honorable  SenatOi 
that  body  fi>r  which  I  hold  so  high  a  respect,  could  have  given  their 
sanction  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  so  utterly  in^conciiable  as  it 
IS  with  those  noble  principles  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  which  I 
hope  to  see  my  country  always  exhibit,  and  particulariy  toward  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  Aborigines.  It  would  have  comported  bet- 
ter with  those  principles,  to  have  imitated  the  benevolent  policy  of 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks,  con* 
quered  as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an  unjust  war  upon  bs, 
the  trifling  consideration,  to  them  an  adequate  compensation,  which 
he  paid  for  their  lands.  That  treaty,  I  fear,  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  recent  war.  And,  if  it  has  been,  it  only  adds  another  melan^ 
choly  proof  to  those  with  which  history  already  abounds,  that  hard 
and  luiconscioaable  terms,  extorted  by  the  power  of  the  sword  and 


<M  tn^sqirM  or  vf^nj  clat. 

4li  nglU  of  coofuafety  serve  but  to  whet  and  stumilate  reTeoge^  Midi 
te  gi^e  old  hMtUitieSy  antothered,  Bot  extinguished,  h;  the  pretended 
pMce,  gveftter  exaqpemiion  and  more  ferocity.  A  truce,  thus  patch- 
ad  up  widi  a&  unfiMrtunate  people,  without  the  means  of  exii^tence, 
^  wthout  bread,  is  no  real  peace.  The  instant  there  is  the  slightest 
ppoifieetof  relief  from  such  harsh  and  severe  conditions,  the  oon- 
^uered  peity  wiU  fly  to  arms,  and  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  rather 
then  live  in  such  degraded  bondage.  Even  if  you  again  reduce  him 
to  aubmission,  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  second  war,  to  say  noth* 
11^  of .  the  human  lives  that  are  sacrificed,  will  be  greater  than  what 
it  would  have  cost  you  to  grant  him  liberal  conditions  in  the  first  in* 
«MuMe.  This  treaty,  I  repeat  it,  was,  I.  apprehend,  the  cause  of  the 
W(^-  It  led  to  those  excesses  on  our  southern  borders  which  began 
it.  Who  first  commenced  them,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain. 
These  w«b,  however,  a  paper  dn  this  subject,  communicated  at  the 
kat  aesfiiovi  by  the  President,  that  tdd,  in  language  pathetic  and  feeU 
jOg^  an  artless  tale — a  paper  that  carried  such  internal  evidence,  at 
lapsti  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that  they  were  writing  the 
truth,  that  I  will  ask  the  &vor  of  the  committee  to  allow  me  to 
nad  it 

Since  the  last  war,  alter  you  sent  word  that  we  must  quit  the  war,  we,  the  nnI 
people,  haare  come  over  on  this  aide.  Xho  white  people  /»«c  cottiiA  m  iki  rtdftO' 
M%  aUtlt  off.  After  the  war,  I  sent  to  all  my  people  to  let  the  white  people  alone^ 
aad  atay  on  thia  aide  of  the  iiTer ;  and  they  did  so :  bat  the  white  people  uiU  eoi^ 
iimnuL  to  carry  off  their  cattle.    Bernard's  son  was  here,  and  I  inquired  of  him  what 


daiat  oieut  wkat  de  htd$am  da.  Tlua  is  now  three  yean  since  the  white  people 
liUed  three  Indians— since  that  time  they  have  killed  three  other  Indianty  and  taken 
theit  horses,  and  what  rtiey  had :  and  this  nmmer  they  kiUed  tlbrat  more  s  and  veiy 
lately  thqy  killed  one  more,  we  sent  word  to  the  white  people  that  these  murders 
were  done,  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  people  that  were  OMtfsMis,  and  we 
00a^l  to  go  and  kill  them.  The  white  people  killed  our  pe<^e  ant;  the  Indians 
then  took  satisfaction.  There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  red  people  have  never  ta- 
ken M^slaction  for.  Yon  have  wrote  that  there  were  hooaes  biinit :  but  we  know 
..  of  no  such  thing  being  done :  the  truth  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  told,  but  this  ap^ 

Can  otherwise .  On  that  side  of  the  river,  the  white  people  have  kified  five  IndiaBa ; 
I  there  is  ao^iiny  said  about  that ;  and  all  that  the  Indians  have  done  b  brought 
up.  JU  the  mitdttef  the  white  people  have  done,  ought  to  be  told  to  their  head  man, 
whan  thare  ia  any  thing  done,  you  write  to  us  t  but  never  write  to  your  head  man 
what  the  white  people  do.  AVhen  the  red  people  send  talks,  or  write,  they  always 
■end  the  troth,  xou  have  sent  to  us  for  your  horses,  and  we  sent  all  that  we  aowd 
Had ;  but  there  were  some  dead.  It  ai^an  that  all  the  mischief  is  laid  on  this 
town  I  but  all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  this  town  is  two  hones ;  one  of 
tfwDi  la  daad,  and  the  other  was  sent  back.  The  cattle  that  we  are  accused  of  ta«- 
kmg  were  cattle  that  the  white  people  took  from  %u.  Our  young  men  went  and  broufl^t 
tfMnWek^  widitkaMMiaaiaiksaBdbnBdia    Thtie  wars  aamaef  oar  ywiagwue 


Mf- 


«rSBe7tSe  men^a  was  luiM  w«r  fottndm  the  house  when  Wwomen  and  two 


«luklrtiiw«i«kaM;sB^llwyi^^»atedithidbMttherhubuidw^  UMod 
tfie  loduuie,  tad  took  their  MUiefacUoa  there.  We  are  teewed  of  lulUnc  &  Amt- 
,«Bdaooil;  bat  saee  the  woid  wo  ient  to  He  thftt  peaoe  wm  maie,  wi 


■  ■■■■»  and  BO  Pit;  MttDMetfeewoid  wo  ient  tout  thfttpeMe  WMmaie,  wester 
ilMdy  at  home,  and  meddU  vfUh  «io  jpfnon.  Yoa  have  eent  to  na  leBectiiiff  thft 
Miek  tiedple  on  the  Snwany  nver ;  we  have  nothhig  to  do  with  them.  Tliey  were 
Ml  ih#e  Vy  t^  fiofl^iah,  and  to  tlm  700  eogbt  to  aw^  iw 
we  do  not  wiah  our  conntry  deaoiated  by  an  army  paMiag  through  itl  for  the  con* 
OM  of  other  people.  ThelndiaMhaveiUfeotiieieatoo;  m  gtManoiyof  thea. 
When  we  have  an  opportmiity  we  ehall  appty  to  the  Enfliab  for  them,  but  we  cm 
■an  get  them  now. 

Ihk  10  what  we  have  to  my  at  pfeaent. 

Sir,  I  conclude  by  aobeeribing  myself, 

Tonr  hnmble  semnt,  9ce. 
September,  the  Uth  day,  1817. 

H.  B^Xhei*  aio  tea  tdwps  haTO  lead  this  latter,  and  thk  ii  the 


I  ihoold  be  rery  tmwiUiDg  to  aagert,  in  regwd  to  thii  wary  that  th^ 
frdi  wu  OQ  our  »Ue ;  I  fear  it  was.  I  have  heard  that  a  Tcry  re- 
qwctaUe  gentiemaiii  bow  no  more,  who  once  filled  the  exacutiye 
dhaic  of  Gee^pa>  and  who,  having  be?n  agent  of  Indian  hffiurs  in  that 
qnafier,had  the  beat  cfportoni^  of  judging  of  the  origin  of  thia  war, 
daliboiatoly  prononnoed  it  aa  his  <^inion  that  the  Indiana  were  notin 
fiiAlt.  I  am  £bc  from  attributing  to  Qeneral  Jackaon  any  other  than- 
tfae  veiy  sli^  d<^gree  of  blame  that  attaches  to  him  ag'the  negotiator  of 
lile  itmty  of  Fort  Jaekaon,  and  will  be  shared  by  thoae  who  anbae- 
<|1iently  ratified  and  sanctimied  that  treaty.  But  if  there  be  even  a 
doabt  aa  to  the  orif^  of  the  war,  whether  we  were  oenaorable  or  the 
UianS)  that  doobt  will  serve  to  increase  our  rq;ret  at  any  distressiaf 
incidents  wfaioh  may  have  oecinrred,  and  to  odtigate,  in  same  degree,  the - 
dioiM  whtah  we  inqpute  to  the  other  side.  I  know  thai  when  Gea-- 
eraUackson  was  sununoDBd  to  the  field,  it  was  toe  late  la  hesitate-* 
the  fatal  bk»w  had  been  stnick,  in  tha  destraetion  of  Fowl-town,  and 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  lieutenant  Scott  and  his  detachmtffit ;  and 
4ie only  duty  which  remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  thisunlmppj 
^MUcat. 

The  first  ^^ircumstanoe  which,  in  the  course  of  his  performing  that 
dlity,fix6d  our  attention,  has  filled  me  with  regret    It  was  the  exe> 
Aliti«a  of  the  Indian  diiefe.    How,  I  ask,  did  they  come  into  our 
fpMsaaion  ?    Was  it  in  the  course  of  fiur,  and  open,  and  honorable. 
-wnf  i    Noy  botby  means  of  deccypiioA^-tiy  hoisting  foreign cdors  ok 
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thestiir  from  which  the  stan  and  stripes  shcmid  alone  h«v»  llosMr 
TIraa  inanafod,  the  Indbana  were  taken  on  shore,  and  withmit  c&t^ 
many,  and  without  delay,  were  hung.  Hang  an  Indian  I  We,  air» 
who  are  dTilized,  and  can  comprehend  and  feel  the  effect  of  nxcHrd 
canseo  and  considerations,  attach  ignominj  to  that  mode  of  death* 
And  the  gallant,  and  refined,  and  high-minded  jaonij  seeks  by  all  paa-^ 
aible  means  to  avoid  it.  But  what  cares  an  Indian  whether  you  hai^ 
or  shoot  him  ?  The  moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by  hia 
tribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost.  They,  too,  are  indifferent  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  despatched.  Bat  I  regard  the  occurrence 
with  grief  for  other  and  higher  considerations.  It  was  the  first  in- 
stance that  I  know  of,  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  in  which  retidfa- 
tion,  by  executing  Indian  captives,  has  ever  been  deliberatdy  pracHsed. 
There  may  hare  been  exceptions,  but  if  there  aie,  they  met  with  oon- 
temporaneous  condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  by  the  just 
pen  of  impartial  hntory.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  may 
tell  me,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  tomahawk  and  scal|^ 
ing  knife — about  Indian  enormities,  and  fore^  miscreants  and  n^ 
cendiaries.  I,  too,  hate  them ;  from  my  rery  soul  I  abofiikiate  tinm. 
But  I  love  my  country,  and  its  constitution ;  I  love  liberty  and  Mrfbty, 
and  fear  military  despotism  more,  even,  than  I  hate  tiiese  montfleni. 
The  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  attuded  to  the  Stito 
from  whioh  I  have  the  honor  to  come.  Littie,  sir,  does  he  know  of 
the  high  and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  Stale,  if 
he  supposes  they  will  approve  of  the  transaction  to  which  he  lefemdL 
Brave  and  generous,  humanity  and  clemency  towards  a  fellea  fee  eon- 
slituto  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics.  Amidst  aU  the  slruggha 
fer  that  fair  land  between  the  natives  and  the  present  inhabitants,  I 
defy  the  gentleman  to  point  out  one  instance  in  which  a  KentuddHi 
has  stained  h»s  hand  by — ^nothmg  but  my  high  sense  of  the  distin- 
goished  services  and  exalted  merits  of  Gknsral  J  adcson  prevents  nsy 
umg  a  different  term— the  execution  of  an  unarn^  and  prostrate  eap^* 
tive.  Tes,  there  is  one  solitary  exception,  in  whidi  a  man,  enraged  aC* 
beholding  an  Indian  prisoner,  who  had  been  celebrated  for  his  enormities, 
and  who  had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged  his  sword  into  hia 
bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abominable  outrage 
when  it  occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  man  has  been  handed  down  to 
Ae  execration  of  posterity.  I  deny  your  right  tfios  to  retaliate  ott- 
tte  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  country ;  and  unless  I  am  ufto'^f 
'deceived,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  does  not  exist.    But  belbro  I  «U 


Hbm,  atttw  mr  to  nudM  tbe  gentleman  from  HunAmmMBm 
Hltte  lietter  aeqvaiiited  wi^  those  people,  to  whose  feeUpgs  and  ffnoH 
pitiyes  he  has  appealed  tfaroi^  their  lepieaeBtatiTe.  Duriag  the 
late  war  with  aseai  BrkaiB,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  eommaaa 
nimj  hooDrable  friend  from  Oh^  (General  Harrison,)  was  placed  at 
Iha  head  •£  a  detadbuneat  oonsisting  duedy^  I  believe,  of  Kenteeky 
vafamtesia,  kv  order  to  destroy  the  Mississinaway  towns.  Thej  pro** 
Bswitii  and'perfamed  the  duty,  and  took  some  prisoners.  And  have 
is  the  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them. 

•\Bnt  the  chanunfr  of  thl^  ff^llani  dif larlintf mt,  f  iliibtciiis^  ut  it  did^  pefse^f mne*, 
foctitnde^  aod  bniveiy,  wrmla^  howtvtt,  ht  innompiHr^  if.  m  iUe  midk  of  victor;^ 
they  had  foigotten  the  fe<  flrK?:^  uf  hnmimjEy.  It  jk  witli  ihe  plnc^ret;!  plrn!«ijre  ihat 
thegvoenU  has  heard,  thu  ihr  inoM  punciunt  olK^dioaec  wma  paid  lo  hL»  ordei?,  in 
not  only  saving  all  the  wotii<»  and  ehudrcn,  htit  in  tparinrf  ail  tht  wurrij^r  i<Vio  rtajv^ 
t9  ruitt  /  asd  that  eves  wh(,-ii  lifforonity  ailnis^k^  by  tht^  pnt^my,  tbf-  rlaim^f  of  mcttf 
■fBvailea  over  every  aeati:  of  (heir  own  danger,  and  Uii^  heroic  Umd  rstj^cttd  ilU 
mwto^tMr  priatmtn.  l^t  itn  iiccoiinf  nf  mumerpd  inntxcnf?!?  hr  oiKnfd  io  the 
teooroaof  heaveB  ag ainat  oar  encizuea  aloa^.  The  Amcncan  aoldier  h  iJl  IjoIIow  tbo 
example  of  his  govennnent,  and  the  swoid  nf  th(*  nn*^'  vi  ill  lUii  bi*  miN^d  ogftinat  the 
IhUett  vmi  iMe  helpleas,  nor  Ihi^  g<ild  tf  the  ttlhtt  be  r^aid  for  fc^dirb  ot  a  niBMat^rad 
enemy.*' 


I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  geatkanan  will  now  be  able  better  to  ap^ 
proeiala  the  i^haracter  and  conduct  of  my  gallant  coantrymen  than  he 
appears  hitherto  to  have  done. 

Bot,air,  1  have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  practise,  under  oolor 
of  retaliation,  enormities  on  the  Indians.  I  will  advance  in  suppoft 
of  this  position,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  law,  the  principle^ 
that  whatever  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  commencement  of  a 
suhjeet,  whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage  co-eval  and  co-exi^ 
eat  with  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  becomes  its  fixed  law.  Such 
ia  the  foundation  of  all  oonunon  law;  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  pgin* 
cipal  fimndation  of  all  puUic  or  international  law.  If,  then,  it  can  ba 
shown  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this  part  of 
the  American  ooatinent,  to  the  present  time,  we  have  constantly  ab* 
stained  from  retaliating  upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by 
them  towacds  us,  we  are  morally  bound  by  this  invariable  usage,and 
cannot  lawfully  change  it  without  the  oaoat  cogent  reasons  So  fior 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  from  the  first  settlraoent  at  Plymouth  at 
at  Jamestown,  it  has  not  been  our  practice  to  destroy  Indian  captSveSi 
ooB^batants  or  non-combatants.  I  know  of  but  one  deviation  fipoaa 
the  code  which  regulates  the  war&i5e  between  civilised  comnannitiei^ 


b6«iillMMrwdiipoB  tlie^waiid  that  we  eovild  aot  Mag  the  war  to-a 
liimiHitioa  but  bj  deatrayiag  the  meana  whidi  amiridbed  it  WUk 
4m  fia§^  exeeplkm,  the  other  principles  ef  the  l«wa  of  dviliafld  ■»• 
Ibaa  areextended  to  tfaem,a]id  are  thm  oaade  ktw  ia  legaid  to  ttaai 
Whea  did  tUa  humane  cuatom,  bj  which,  in  conaideration  of  Ifaeir 
igMnnee,  and  our  enlightened  condition^  the  rigorB  of  war  wan  flit* 
igatad^  begin?  At  a  tiae  when  we  weie  weak,  and  Aey  < 
tively  strox^g— when  they  were  the  lorda  of  the  aoil,  ai 
ae^king)  fiom  the  yices,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the  religioua  intol- 
erance) and  from  the  oppressiona  of  Eiuope,  to  gain  an  asylum  among 
than.  And  when  is  it  proposed  to  change  this  custom,  to  substitute 
far  it  the  Uoody  maxima  of  barbarous  ages,  and  to  interpolate  the  In- 
dian  public  law  with  revolting  cruelties  ?  At  a  time  when  the  situi^ 
tion  of  the  two  parties  is  totally  changed— when  we  are  powerftd 
and  they  are  weedc — at  a  time  when,  to  use  a  figure  drawn  from  their 
awn  sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  have  bean 
driven  by  the  great  wave  which  has  flowed  in  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  ovenff  helming  them, 
a  its  ieffible  piiogress,  has  left  no  other  remains  of  hundieds  of  tribes 
noiw  eztinct,-than  those  which  indicate  the  remote  existenoe  of  thdr 
former  companion,  the  Mammoth  of  the  New  World  f  Tes,  sir,  it 
is  at  this  auspicious  period  of  our  country,  when  we  hold  a  proud  and 
My  station  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world,  that  we  are  eaHed 
afon  to  sanction  a  departure  fr6m  the  established  laws  and  usages 
which  have  regulated  our  Indian  hostilities.  And  does  the  honorabki 
gentleman  fi^m  Massachusetts  expect,  in  this  august  body,  this  en- 
Mf^itened  assembly  of  Christians  and  Americans,  by  glowing  appeals 
to  our  passions,  to  make  us  Ibrget  our  principles,  our  reMpon,  evr 
alenKney,  mi  our  humanity  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  practiaed 
towards  the  Indian  tribes  ^  right  of  retaliation,  now  far  the  first 
time  asserted  in  regard  to  them  ?  It  is  because  it  is  a  prindple  pro- 
elbimed  by  reascm,  and  enforced  by  every  respectah4e  writer  on  the 
law  of  nations,  that«etaliation  is  only  justttaUe  aseakolated  to  pre« 
ioce  ^fsd  in  tiie  war.  Vengeance  is  a  new  motive  for  resorting  to 
iC  tf  retaliation  will  produce  no  elfeot  on  the  enemy,  we  are  hound 
toabatam  from  it  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  justice, 
Wffi  itythen,  produce  efieet  on  the  Indian  tribes  ?  No — they  care  net 
about  tfM  execution  of  &oaeof4heir  watriors  who  are  taken  capthre. 
They  aie  considered  as  disgraced  by  the  very  cireumstuice  of  thak 
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Umof  lusexktABce.  Tlw  pocteviaotd  a  pgefamd  knowladlgp  tf  ih» 
ipilMi  ehander,  when  he  put  into  tlie  noolfci  o£  tko  ma  of  a^liii^ 
tiH^iiihfid  rhlrf  ■hnm  tn  ht  Irrd  tn  tfan  ntiVi  airi  trrrtiirH  fcyMi  i 
f,tk0WOTdi: 

'  Bflgiii,  ye  tormentors !  your  tfaretts  are  in  wm : 
The  MB  of  Alk«omiMk  will  p^rer  oonnUin**' 


niriiiting  of  IniiaB  eaceoM  not  pMdociBg  tfaeo  aajr  tAot  is 
fwii'iiaHn;  tlm  i^ieCitioii,  is  ofldh'infiad  by  both  reaaon  Mid  Ik 
pmoipki  upwi  which  alftae,  in  aiy  ••■e^  it  can  be  jngtifltd,  Onthifr 
I  •f  tiM  satajcot  nraah  m«re  aa^  be  Mid^bttt  as  I  ihnU  ^pomUj 
I  aUnde  to  it,  I  wttpnaa  from  it,  for  the  preaent,te  another  tofac 


It  it  not  neeeoaary,  Ibr  the  pntpoae  of  n^  airfaneat  in  regard  im 
ttie  trial  and  eseevtiea  of  Azbotfanat  and  Ambriater,  to  inaiat  on  d» 
taKMsenoyof  eltfiarof  ttMA.  I  wiH  yield  for  the  aaka  of  that  aq^ 
I,  withont  inquiry,  that  both  ef  thaoi  ivcre  gdli^ ;  that  both  hdk 
i  the  war;  and  that  one  of  them  had  led  the.«Mmy  «a  b«|i^ 
He.  It  ia  pawible,  iadud,  that  a  critical  ogaanhiatiaB  ef  the  eviianea 
wauM  Bhorwyparteikriyinthe  eaae  of  Artnthnot,  tiwi  the  whole 
nmoot  of  hia  oriaMoensiated  hi  hia  trading,  withoat  the  hmila  of  the 
IMlBdfHa«ea,wMi^aeminoto  Indiana, in  the aocoBtomedoonHMd^- 
Ilea  which  Imn  the  anfaieot  of  hM&ui  tinde,  and  that  ha  801^  te  in- 
fwtinle  hhnjcif  with  Ma  eualoaiers  by  aapouamg  thair  inteaeala,  in 
regard  ta  iht  pcavimn  of  the  treaty  of  Qheat^  which  he  may  have 
ktmMj  believed  wititted  Aem  tathe  matoiatiCTief  thwr  hmda.  Aad 
ii^  indaad,  the  treaty  of  fVn<Jachaon,i)r  the  reMOtti  already  4 
ai,  ware  not  bindhif  upon  ih»  CKohi,  there  -wmM  be  bat  too  i 
aaaaa  to  lament  hia  anhi^ipy  if  not  unpiatfiite.  Thefimti 
aaade  an  the  asaaanation  of  the  proeeadiaga  in  the  trial  and  enaan 
tfaa  of  t^aa  two  men  k,  Aat  on  the  pert  of  Amhfialar  Aaie  waa  tha 
lB8atgaUt,b«t,atthe  aame  thne,  the  moat  irregularity, 
the  point  of  gift  of  bath,  wMhAeqnaMflclian  which  Ihavai 
I  wil  prooee/to  in<priee,fcat,  if  their  execution  can  be  jitiiid  upon 
Ihe  prfadphaamamed  by  General  Jaekmn  hiraadf.  If  thay  da  Mi 
iibrd  a  jttMkatlan^  I  wil  next  iaydm,  if  thaia  he  aa^ 
pica  aathnanii^  thiii  iwaaniinns  and!  win  in  the  tIM  pfaiee4 
name  oAar  obacrvationa  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding. 


/ 


Up  frimch^  Mwumtui  by  GeiKrtl  Jaekson,  which  my  he  kmmk. 
in  hk  genefd  orders  oommaMlMg  the  execution  bf  thfliie  meB)  m^ 
^tftat  k  m  an  estahtnfaed  pi4iici|rie  o£  the  law  of  ntkwi,  that  a^ 
ialhridiial  of  a  nalioti  makiiig  war  agaiast  the  ciliieiM  of  aay  «4ttr 
nation,  they  heing  at  peace,  forfi»t8  his  allegiaBee,  aad  horanana  aa^ 
oatlaw  and  a  pirate."  Whatever  may  he  the  character  of  indiTiduals 
waging  [Nrivate  war,  the  princiqple  aasamed  is  totally  erroneous  when 
lulled  to  such  indiyiduals  associated  with  a  power,  whether  Indian 
or  civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war. 
8mpptm^  hewerer,  the  prindpte  were  tr«e,  a«  asserted^  whaidiipo- 
flMan  should  he  haiv«  made  of  <iaase  men?  Whst  jurisdiatiatt,  an^ 
how  4M9qaired,  has  the  military  ovw  pirataa,  rohben,  and  ottUaws  ? 
If  they  were  in  the  eharaelerinqpiiled,  they  w«re  alone  amanahleyaaA 
ahoald  have  been  turted  over  to  Ihe  civil  aathorky.  But  theprintt^ 
pie,  I  repeat,  is  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to  men  in  their  situ- 
sHion.  A  foreigiier  coMPeeting  hiiaaatf  wilh  a  belhyaoniybeaomea  an 
eaemy  of  the  party  to  whom  that  heUigareut  is  ^[>poeed,  aahjaot  ta> 
whatever  he  may  be  subjeot,entiaad  to  whatever  he  iaentiAed.  Am^ 
bothsot  and  Ambrister,  by  asaoeiating  theaMielvea,  heeaaaB  idanliiaA 
with  the  Indians;  they  became  our  eaeiMes^attdwa  iMdaiigjhtl* 
trcat  them  as  we  oould  kwfuUy  treat  the  ladiaas.  llMae  poaiti<w» 
apffi  BO  oBviooaly  correct,  that  I  shall  cmialder  it  aa  abnae  of  tha  p»- 
tiaaoaof  die  oomnnittee  to  eoHOme  tiDia  stt  their  proof.  Tbsyaw 
sopportod  by  the  praatiee  of  aU  nations,  and  of  o«  own*  Swypi^ 
of  history,in  all  tinesy  and  ttie  racollaction  of  ev^ry  meaBbar,|hnuah 
evidoiea  of  their  truth.  Let  us  look  tot  a  ia6ment  iaio  some  of  ^the^ 
coaatiqoeaces  of  this  imciple,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Eunqpeyd 
Iqrthe  af^xobation,  ejqmss  or  knplied,  of  this  House*  We  have  i 
in  our  armies  probaUy  the  sudsjeota  of  abaost  every  Ewope^npewen 
SQaaa  of  tiio  nationa  of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine  of  pofpatael  aU 
lagiaDee.  fikqppose  Britain  and  Amsrica  in  paaee,  and  Amerka  and 
iVaaee  at  war.  Th^  ianaia  suhjeots  of  Englaiidt  natuaaliaad  and 
uaokatniaUaed,  aie  cq^tmred  by  the  navy  or  an^  of  I^e^^  Wha^ 
is  Aeir  oondition  ?  Aoeordang  to  the  prinaipto  of  Geaaral  Jaolrwa% 
they  would  be  outfews  and  pirates,  and  liable  to  iramciiatea»acutiott. 
Ace  gentlemen  prepared  to  return  toi  their  leapeetive^dialriots  witb 
4m  dootrke  in  their  mootibs,  aad  to  say  to  tlrair  Iridh,  filiglisit^ 
Seotoh,  and  other  iweign  constittteata,  that  they  ate  Mahla,  on  tin 
aMUngeney  supposed,  to  he  treated  m  outhnn  and  pisates  ? 


1i  tiiere  mj  other  prmotple  which  justiAes  ike  proo<nJHagg  ?  Om 
Alt  Mibjeet^  if  I  admire  the  wonderM  ingenuity  with  whidi  gviti^ 
Aen  seek  a  o^^nMe  pretext  for  thoae  execotioBt,  1  ia  at  the  mimm 
tSHM  flhodced  at  some  ef  the  principles  adTaaced.  What  said  ^m 
homnMt  genUemui  firom  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hohaei)  ia.  a  eohi 
iMiess  to  the  eonmlttee  ?  Why,  that  these  executions  were  only 
tiie  wrong  mode  of  ddng  a  right  thing.  A  wrong  mode  of  doing  a 
ri|^t  tiling}  In  what  code  of  public  law ;  in  what  system  of  ethiea; 
my  J  in  what  respectable  novel ;  where,  if  the  gesHeman  were  to 
UkB  the  range  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  world,  will  he  find  any 
SMction  for  a  prineiple  so  monstrous  ?  I  will  ilhistrate  its  •QOnnity 
hy  ashigleease.  Suf^pose  aman,  beilig  guilty  of  robbery,  is  tried,  co»^ 
denined,  and  executed  for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  that  rob^ 
bery  merely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  having  executed,  contrary 
to  law,  a  kuman  being,  innocent  at  heart  of  the  crime  inr  which  he 
y0BB  sentenced.  The  judge  has  notlung  to  do,  t^ensme  his  own  ac*> 
^juittd,  bat  to  urge  the  gentleman^  pka,  that  he  liad  done  a  r^bl 
fting  ina  wrong  way ! 

The  prhiciples  which  attached  to  the  cases  of  Arbuthaot  and  Am* 
hrister,  constilitting  them  merely  paHicipes  in  the  war,  sveppmHaig 
them  to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former  was  not,  he  haying 
been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that 
we  coiM  paasihly  have  aright  to  do,  waa  lo  apply  to  them  the  iides 
wiiich  we  had  a  right  to  enforce  against  the  Indians.  Their  English 
diaracter  was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  character.  Now,  if  the 
law  regulating  Indian  hostilities  be  established  by  long  and  imme* 
morial  usage,  that  we  have  no  moral  ri^t  to  retaliate  upon  them,  we 
ocHseqwBntiy  had  no  right  to  vetatii^  Upon  Arbathnot  and  Aoibrister. 
Bven  if  it  wew  admitted  that,  in  regard  to  future  wan,  and  to  other 
ikeiguwa,  fe^exagqlioa  n»y  have  a  good  efiect,  it  would  iio|*mm» 
Mlow  that  you  had  a  rig^t  to  execute  them.  It  is  not  always  jivt 
t9  do  ^lihat  may  be  advantageous.  And  retaliation,  during  a  wir^ 
msBt  hate  wlattop  to  itfae  events  of  that  war,  and  must,  to  he  j«sl| 
laMfli  eperaiiott  on  that  war,  and  upon  the  individuak  esiy  wh*' 
oonpoae  the  belligerent  party,  h  becomes  gentlemen,  then,  on  the 
e^ter  stde^-to  Aow,  by  some  known,  certi^,  aad  reeogniiied  rule  dt 
p«Mia«r  naaicipal  hew,  that  the  exeootioD  of  diese  men  was  justiAndw- 
Whut-ia  it?  i  should  be  glad  to  see  k«  Wo  am  told  in  a  paper 
fttittf  ftvift  tfaadqMtmentof  state,reeeBtlykid  beforethia  Soum^ 
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jntiiiguiiktfdiiMr  the  jEbttoc  of  its  eloquence,  aa4  of-wbwh  tbo  t^wt^ 
aUegfnIlfiiMafrom  MafiMchosetU  has  suf^plied  us  ii^  p«rt  wiUii» 
•MOttd  edition^  in  OAe  respect  agreeing  with  is»  jptototyfe^  that  1]^ 
bttti  oi^ht  to  be  inscribed  to  the  American  puUic — ^we  aie  imHy  iM 
in  thai  paperytbat  this  is  the^^^l  instance  of  the  exieeutlo^  of  penwi 
ftr  the  cnme  of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  tbm  ase  two  topici 
wl^h^  in  Eurojj^,  are  constantly  employed,  by  the  friends  and  ini»* 
iofli  of  legitimacy  against  our  country.  The  one  is  an  inovd^Mto 
spirit  of  aggrandizement--<tf  ooTetii^  other  peofde's  goods;  the 
other  is  the  treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  Indians,  il^n^t  both 
thsse  chains,  the  public  servants  who  condiacted  at  Qhent  the  im^^ 
tialions  with  the  British  commissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate  ow 
cattstry,  and  I  hope  with  some  degree  of  success.  What  will  be  the 
eoaditien  of  future  American  negotiators,  whan  prawed  up^  thin 
kead,  I  know  not,  after  the  unhappy  executions  op  our  sontbv^m  her* 
der.  The  gentleman  Gnjk^  Massachusetts  seemed  yesterday  to  i^ad^ 
wMk  a  soft  of  triumph,  the  names  of  the  commissioners  emplojFod  m 
the  negotiation  at  Ghent.  Will  he  excuse  me  Sat  spying,  that  I 
thought  he  pronounced,  even  with  more  complacency,  and  with  m 
m$ge  gracious  smije,  the  first  name  in  the  commiasieny  than  he  om- 
pjhasJTfd  that  of  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you. 

[Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.] 

There  is  no  oecasiott  for  explanation ;  I  am  porfectty  Mftiifci. 

fMr.  IlobniS,  however,  proceeded  to  sey  thet  hii  iateatioa  was,  Ia  pnMMwaciag 
the  ffendemao's  name,  to  add  u»  the  respect  due  to  the  nesotiator  that  ^ich  was 
due  to  the  ^aker  of  this  House.] 

Toretahitotheeaseof  ArbnthnotnidAiiikffsstec.  Witt«liapi»* 
eiple  of  these  mM  httving  been  tlw  iastigiitoMof  tka  war,  jiiit^ 
0BDac«tf0B?  It  is  a  new  one ;  ^cre  are  no  Inadmaiha  tn  g»da  iMi>t» 
its  ideation,  or  to  prescribe  limits  in  its  i^plieataok  If  WiUiiaa  Mi 
hai  bean  taken  by  the  FVendi  army,  dwing  the  kte  Eurapeas  wavy 
omM  IVnnce  hare  justifiably  ecxeciited  him  Ott  the  podiai  of  hishiir*- 
ing  fiotoffiovriy  instigated  &b  centiiieakal  povan  to  w«r  iftiMl 
Itewo?  WbuUi  Franee,  if  she  had  stained  her  chvoeCer  by  exoa»% 
ling  him^have  obtaaaed  the  sandm  of  the  woild  lo  the  not,  by  i|^ 
pnnlsto  the  passions  and  ppejttdioeB,  by  pointing  to  the  < 
tlw  oountries  laid  waste,  the  hnman  lives  sadttned  in  the  i 
hnlmi  hindted,aadbyc«chimingtothetiAmnin»i  m^^H^  Yjml 
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aitereaQt,  monster,  have  occasioned  all  these  scenes  of  devastatioo 
aad  blood  r  VYhat  has  been  the  conduct  even  of  England  towards 
the  greatest  instigator  of  all  the  wars  of  the  present  age  ?  The  con- 
deoaatton  of  that  illustrious  man  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  is  a  great 
Uoi  on  the  English  nafne.  And  I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said, 
that  if  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or  even  William  Pitt  himself,  had  been 
priflae  minister  in  England,  Bonaparte  had  never  been  so  condemned. 
On  that  transaction  history  will  one  day  pass  its  severe  but  just  cen- 
Mre.  Yes,  although  Napoleon  had  desolated  half  Europe ;  although 
theie  was  scarcely  a  power,  however  humble,  that  escaped  the 
mighty  grasp  of  his  ambition ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splendid 
career  he  is  charged  with  having  committed  the  greatest  atrocities, 
disgraceful  to  himself  and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared.  The  allies  would  not,  England  would  not,  execute  him  upon 
the  ground  of  his  being  an  instigator  of  wars. 

The  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  these  men  was  equally  objec- 
tkmable  with  the  fninciples  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
a  forfisiture  of  their  lives.  I  know  the  laudable  spirit  which  prompt- 
ed the  ingenuity  displayed  in  finding  out  a  justification  for  these  pro- 
ceedings. I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  reconcile  them  to  my 
conscience.  It  has  been  attempted  to  vindicate  the  General  upon 
grounds  which  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  calling  upon  the 
court  to  try  them,  and  that  he  might  have  at  once  ordered  their  exe- 
cution, wiUiout  that  formality.  I  deny  that  there  was  any  such  ab- 
sdute  right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion  of  our  army.  The  right 
of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  comprehended  in 
the  war-making  power  that  Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this 
body  not  only  to  declare  war,  but  to  raise  armies,  and  to  make  rules 
and  rc|;ulations  for  their  government.  It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to 
kx>k  to  the  law  of  nations  (ot  instances  in  which  retaliation  is  lawful. 
The  laws  of  nations  merely  lay  down  the  principle  arruk;  it  belongs 
to  the  government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  for  applying  that  princi- 
ple oi^rule  There  is,  for  example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of 
a  captive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  justifi- 
able, than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congress  has  accordingly  provided, 
in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  spies,  and 
^OQsequentiy  for  the  implication  of  the  principle  of  the  national  law. 
The  legislature  has  not  left  the  power  oyer  spies  undefined,  to  the 
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mere  discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  oi  any  subaltern  oflfeff 
in  the  army.  For,  if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  were  tme,  they 
would  apply  to  the  commander  of  any  corps,  however  small,  adii^ 
as  a  detachment.  Suppose  Congress  had  not  legislated  in  the  casesf 
spies,  what  would  have  been  their  condition  ?  It  would  have  bees 
a  casus  aimssus,  and  although  the  public  law  pronounced  their  doom, 
it  could  not  be  executed,  because  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribaoal 
for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man  can  be  executed  in  this  free 
country  without  two  things  being  shown :  Ist,  That  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  death ;  and  2d,  That  his  death  is  pronounced  by  that 
tribunal  which  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  principles 
will  reach  every  man's  case,  native  or  foreign,  citizen  or  alien.  The 
instant  quarters  are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the  lawsnr- 
rounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot  be  lawfully  punished  with 
death  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  circumstances  just  insisted 
upon.  I  deny  thA  any  commander-in-chief,  in  this  country,  has  this 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  all  our  laws  and  institutions.  To  concentrate  in  the 
person  of  one  individual  the  powers  to  make  the  rule,  to  judge  and  to 
execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and  execute  the  rule  only,  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  every  principle  of  free  government,  and  is  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny  itself;  and  I  trust  that  this  House  will  never 
give  even  a  tacit  assent  to  such  a  principle.  Suppose  the  commander 
had  made  even  reprisals  on  property,  would  that  property  have  be- 
longed to  the  nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased  ? 
Had  he  more  power,  will  gentlemen  tell  me,  over  the  lives  of  human 
beings  than  oyer  property  ?  The  assertion  of  such  a  power  to  the 
commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  government. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799,  vesting  the  power  of 
retaliation  in  certain  cases  in  the  President  of  the  United  States — an 
act  which  passed  during  the  qu€tsi  war  with  France,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  retaliate  upon  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  fVench  repub- 
lic, the  enormities  which  may  be  practised,  in  certain  cases,  upon  our 
citizens.  Under  what  administration  was  this  act  passed  ?  It  was 
under  that  which  has  been  justly  charged  with  stretching  the  consti- 
tution to  enlarge  the  executive  powers.  Even  during  the  mad  career 
of  Mr.  Adams,  when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  oi 
infusing  vigor  into  the  executive  arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  for 
him  the.  inherent  right  of  retaliation.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
with  reading  another  law,  which  passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  yea» 
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iitat).A»iDg  Uie  Ute  wv  wilk  Great  Britain^  under  the  edminiatray 
tkm  cf  that  great  constitutional  President,  the  fiither  of  the  instrumentt 
itaaU^  hy  which  Mr.  Madison  was  empowered  to  retaliate  on  the. 
Bntish  in  certain  instances.  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  oC 
our  intttilultons,  and  to  the  unifimn  practice  of  the  government,  hut  it 
is  eoBlraiy  to  the  ohvious  principles  on  which  the  General  himself 
pnoeeeded ;  for,  in  fomiing  the  court,  be  evidently  intended  to  pro* 
csed-  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  The  extreme  number  which, 
they  provide  for  is  thirteen,  f^edsely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the 
preient  instance.  The  court  proceeded  not  by  a  bare  plurality,  hut 
by  a  noajority  of  two-thirds.  In  the  general  orders  issued  from  the 
Adjmant  Gveneral's  office,  at  head  quarters,  it  is  described  as  a  amrt" 
martioL  The  prisoners  are  said,  in  those  orders,  to  have  been  tried 
^*  Oft  d»e  following  char^  and  spedficcUums.^^  The  court  understood 
itaatf  te  be  acting  as  a  court-martial.  It  was  so  organized,  it  so  pro- 
aeededy  having  a  judge-advoeate,  hearing  witnesses,  and  the  wriitm 
defence  of  the  miserable  trembling  prisoners,  who  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  their  doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dissolved 
The  wiMle  proceeding  manifest)^  shows,  that  all  parties  considered  it 
as  a  cowt-martial,  convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  noticing  the  transac- 
tion, the  General  si^s :  '^  These  individuals  were  tried  under  my  or- 
det^yk^Mf  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage  and  negro  war, 
kgMliif  condemned,  and  most  justly  punished  for  their  iniquities. '' 
Tfaa  Lord  d^ver  us  from  such  legal  conviction,  and  such  legal  con- 
rlMMintifm  !  The  General  himself  considered  the  laws  of  his  country 
to  have  justified  his  {Hroceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a  pow- 
er in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  when  he  himself  does 
net  asMTt  it.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute 
iHthsaity^ver  the  lives  of  thpse  individuals,  and  that,  upon  his  own 
fist^  m&Mit  trial,  without  defence,  he  might  have  commanded  their 
Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any  particular  respect 
L  a  rule,  which  he  pledges  himself  to  observe,  if  he  subse^ 
qmniy  deviates  from  that  rule,  he  subjects  himsdf  to  the  imputation 
eif  odiooB  tynomy.  If  Genoral  Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a 
court,  to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  tri-> 
bsnal.  He  did  appoint  a  tribunal,  and  becamei  therefore,  morally 
bound  to  observe  and  execute  the  sentenoe  of  that  tribunri-  In  re- 
gwtl  to  Ainhnster,  it  ia  with  grief  and  pain  I  am  compelled  to  say ,  that 
fteiraB  executed  in  defianoeol  all  low;  in  defines  of  the  law  to 
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which  General  Jackaon  had  yduntanlj,  if  you  please^  s^Amitled 
fcmself,  and  given,  by  his  appeal  to  the  court,  his  implied  pledge  to 
observe.  I  know  but  little  of  military  law,  and  what  has  happened, 
has  certainly  not  created  in  me  a  taste  for  acquiring  a  kn<^ledge  of 
more ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  example  on  record,  where  the  seo'*- 
tence  of  the  court  has  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  pronoiUioed  by 
it  carried  into  execution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court  had 
j^ronounced  two  sentences,  and  that  the  Greneral  had  a  right  to  Aeleot 
either.  Two  sentences!  Two  verdicts!  Itwasnotso.  The  first 
being  revoked,  was  as  though  it  had  never  been  pronounced.  And 
there  remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was  put  aside  upon  tlie  sole 
authority  of  the  commander,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoner  ovier- 
ed.  He  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  fitte  of  that 
man,  with  the  intervention  of  a  court.  If  he  had  the  right,  he  waiv. 
ed  it,  and  having  violated  the  sentence  of  the  court,  there  was  brought 
upon  the  judicial  administration  of  the  army  a  reproach,  which  must 
occasion  the  most  lasting  regret. 


However  guilty  these  men  were,  they  should  not  have  ] 
demned  or  executed  without  the  authority  of  the  law.  I  will  sot 
dwell,  ^t  this  time,  on  the  effect  of  these  precedents  in  foreign  ooua- 
tries ;  but  I  shall  not  pass  unnoticed  their  dangerous  inflaenee  in  oar 
own  country.  Bad  examples  are  generally  set  in  the  cases  of  bad 
men,  and  often  remote  from  the  central  government.  It  was  io  Ifae 
provinces  that  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the  seeds  of  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects which  overturned  the  liberties  of  Rome.  I  beseech  the  oon- 
mittee  not  to  be  so  captivated  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  Hm 
appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our  sympathies,  as  to  forget  the  Ain- 
damental  principles  of  our  government.  Hie  influenee  of  a  bad  ex-* 
ample  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors  and  all  the  circumnftaacica 
connected  with  it  aie  no  longer  remembered.  I  know  of  bvt  one 
analogous  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  has  brought 
more  odium  than  almost  any  other  incident  on  the  unhapfiy  cttyerog 
of  France.  I  allude  to  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  the  uulhitu* 
nate  member  of  the  Bourbon  house.  He  sought  an  aaylum  in  the 
territories  of  Baden.  Bonaparte  despatched  a  corps  of  gen-d'atmes 
to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  seiased  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  dud- 
geons of  Vincennes.  He  was  there  tried  by  a  courtHmartud,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  There,  as  here,  was  a  violation  of  neotnd  tmito^ 
ry :  thera  the  neutral  groand  was  not  stained  with  the  Uood  of  him 
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-whttuk  it  fhonld  have  protected.  And  there  is  another  most  unfortu* 
Bate  difierence  for  the  American  peo]^e.  The  Duke  D'&i|^b  was 
executed  according  to  his  Mcntmice.  It  is  said  by  the  defenders  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  duke  had  been  machinating  not  merdy  to  orer- 
tum  the  French  government,  but  against  the  life  of  its  chief.  If  that 
were  true,  he  might,  if  taken  in  France,  have  been  legally  executed. 
Such  was  the  odium  brought  upon  the  instruments  of  this  transac- 
tion, that  those  persons  who  have  been  evea  suspected  of  participa- 
tion init,  have  sought  to  vindicate  th^nselves  from  what  they  appear 
to  have  considered  as  an  aspersion,  befor^oreign  courts.  In  conclu«- 
sion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  most  cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit 
(Seneral  Jackson  of  any  intention  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  the  obligations  of  humanity.  I  am  persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have 
heard,  that  he  considered  himself  as  equally  respecting  and  observing 
both.  With  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am 
dispoeed  to  allow  it  in  the  most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  acit^  it  is 
my  duty  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which  belongs  to  my  station 
And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  .j<mie  of  them,  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous character,  as  it  regards  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
govemnent. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
not  one  is  more  expressly  and  exclusively  granted  than  that  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  declare, war.  The  immortal  conven* 
tion  who  formed  that  instrument,  had  abundant  reason,  drawn  from 
every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this  tremendous  power  to  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was  there 
seen  that  nations  are  often  precipitated  into  ruinous  war  from  folly, 
from  pride,  from  ambition,  and  from  the  desire  of  military  fame.  It 
was  believed,  no  doubt,  in  committing  this  great  subject  to  the  legis- 
latuM  of  the  Union,  we  should  be  safe  from  the  mad  wars  that  have 
^mir^^  and  desolated,  and  ruined  other  countries.  It  was  supposed 
that  belbre  any  war  was  declared,  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained 
of  would  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
enen^f  estimated,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  our  own  country,  as 
well  as  the  probable  issue  and  consequences  of  the  war.  It  was  to 
guard  ow  country  against  precisely  that  species  of  rashness  which 
has  besB  manifested  in  Florida,  that  the  constitution  was  so  framed. 
If,  then,  this  power,  thus  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed  upon  Ckm* 
s,  has  been  aasomed  and  exercised  by  any  other  functionary  of 
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the  gOTdrnment,  il  is  cause  of  serious  alarm,  and  it  becomes  UiislxMf  j 
to  yindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  by  all  the  mean^in  its  power ; 
and  yet  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  would  hare  us  not  merely  fo 
yield  a  tame  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the  encroachment,  but  even 
to  ^ass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  the  President  of  Ae  United 
^States  communicated  a  message  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Sem- 
inole war,  in  which  he  declared  that  although,  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
orders  had  been  given  to  pps  into  the  Spanish  territory,  they  were  so 
guarded  as  that  the  local  authorities  of  Spain  should  be  respected. 
How  respected  ?  The  President,  by  the  documents  accompanying  tbe 
message,  the  orders  themselyes  which  issued  from  the  department 
of  war  to  the  commanding  general,  had  assured  the  legislatue  that, 
even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shelter  under  a  Spanish  fortress,  the 
fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  de- 
partment for  further  orders.  Congress  saw,  therefore,  that  there  was 
BO  danger  of  violating  the  existing  peace.  And  yet,  on  the  same 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  (a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates,) 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  received  this  solemn  message, 
announced  in  the  presence  of  the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain,  does  General 
Jackson  write  from  his  head-quarters,  that  he  shall  take  St.  Mark^  as 
a  necessary  depot  for  his  military  operations  !  The  General  states, 
in  his  letter,  what  he  had  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort,  and  declares  his  porpose  to 
possess  himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the  two  contingencies,  of  its  bein^ 
in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed  a  light 
to  judge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  by  her  treaty,  and  judged  very 
correctly ;  but  then  he  also  assumed  the  power,  belonging  to  Con- 
pess  alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  the  effect  and  consequence 
*of  her  breach  of  engagement.  General  Jackson  generally  perfonns' 
what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do.  Accordingly,  finding  St>  Marks 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occupied  it.  Was 
ever,  1  ask,  the  just  confidence  of  the  legislative  body,  in  Che  «8bu- 
rsnces  of  the  chief  magistrate,  more  abused  ?  The  Spanii^  ^com- 
mander intimated  his  willingness  that  the  American  anny  shauld  take 
post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  instructions  from  his  superior  o^ 
fioer,  and  promised  to  maintain  in  the  mean  time  the  most  frieDdly  re- 
ImtioiiB.    No  !    St.  Marks  was  a  convenient  post  for  tl^e  Amerieim 
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mmjj  aad  deify  was  ioadmiflBible.  I  have  alwayi  uodentood  thiit 
ike  lodians  but  rarely  take  or  deiemi  fortrotiea,  because  they  are 
unskilled  in  tbe  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  thxeait|  tbeiefore^ 
^on  their  part,  to  seize  oaSt.  Marks  must  havabeen  empty,  and  would 
probably  have  been  impossible.  At  all  events,  when  General  Jack- 
«on  arrived  there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened  Uie  Spaniards 
fiom  the  miserable  fugitive  Indians,  who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his 
approach.  And,  sir,  upon  what  plea  is  this  violation  of  orders,  and 
this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power,  attempted  to  be  justiied  ? 
Upon  the  grounds  of  the  conveniency  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian 
thnat.  The  first  I  will  not  seriously  examine  sjmI  expose.  If  tbe 
Spanish  character  of  the  fort  had  be^i  totally  merged  in  the  Indian 
character,  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  seiae  it.  But  that  was 
not  the  fact,  and  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  forcibly  taken  by 
^the  Indians,  could  not  justify  our  anticipating  liieir  blow.  Of  all 
the  odious  transactions  which  occurred  during  the  late  war  between 
FVance  and  England,  none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  andiui 
this  country,  than  her  seinure  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen. 
And  I  lament  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  analogy  which  exists  in  tbe 
defences  made  of  the  two  cases.  If -my  recolleetion  does  not  deceive 
vie,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps^  had  eonquer^d 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hambuig,. 
and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  Altona  on  the  side  of  Deccnaik. 
A  few  days'  march  would  have  carrried  him  through  Hobtein,  over 
the  two  Belts,  through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand.  What 
then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  It  was  my  k>t  to  ibll  into  am- 
versatioD  with  an  intelligent  Englishman  on  this  subject.  ^^  We 
knew  (said  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our  existence.  It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seas. 
If  the  fleet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  combined  wilh 
his  other  fleets,  that  command  might  be  rendered  doubtfiil.  Den- 
mark had  only  a  nominal  independence.  She  was,  in  truth,  sut^ect 
to  his  sway.  We  said  to  her,  Give  us  your  fleet ;  it  will  otherwise 
be  taken  possession  of  by  your  secret  and  our  open  enemy.  We  will 
preserve  it,  and  restore  it  to  you  whenever  the  danger  shall  be  over. 
Denmark  refused.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gallantly  defended, 
but  the  fleet  was  seized."  Everywhere  the  conduct  of  England  was 
censured ;  and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who  was  employsd 
by  her,  who  was  subsequently  the  minister  near  this  gOF6ram«it, 
I  scarcely  ev&  pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an  opi-^ 
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thtl  ■dtarting  hii  partidpaltott  ia  the  dwgimccfal  triiwrtifwi  AaA 
Jit  we  •!«  going  to  MBCtkm  acts  of  violeDce,  oonuniUed  b^ 
which  but  loo  ouichreMnbleii!  What  an  important  difierenoe,  l0O| 
between  the  relaliTecaDditioD  of  England  aid  of  thia  country  I  She 
perh^Mwafftmgi^ingfbrherexislence.  She  waa  combating,  i 
handed,  the  most  enotBKNV  military  power  that  the  world  haa  < 
known.  With  whom  were  we  caotaiding?  With  a  few  half-etarved, 
half-«lothed,  wretched  Indiani,  and  fogitive  tlaTes.  And,  whtkl  car* 
lying  on  this  ingloriont  war, — ingloriooi  as  it  regards  the  lanrels  or 
renown  won  in  it|— •we  riobte  neatnd  ri^ts,  which  the  goremment 
hid  acd^mnly  pledged  itself  to  respect,  upon  the  principle  of  ooBfen- 
ienoe,  or  upon  the  light  presumption  that,  by  possibility,  a  post  mi^ 
be  taken  by  this  miserable  combination  of  Indians  and  slaves. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  General  writes  from  St  Bfsrka,  thai  he 
shall  march  for  the  Suwaney  rirer ;  the  destroying  of  the  estabMsJH 
meniB  on  which  wiD,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  Ac- 
cordingly, haTing  eflected  that  object,  he  writes,  on  the  90th  of  April, 
that  he  believes  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for  the  preseat 
He  repeats  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
written  six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it  might  ha^ 
been  hoped  that  no  farther  hostilities  would  be  committed.  But  on 
the  2ad  of  May,on  his  way  home,  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  cook 
mandant  of  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at  the  iuTasion  of  the 
Spanish  territory ,  and  the  acts  of  hostility  performed  by  the  Americnn 
army,  and  his  determination,  if  persisted  in,  to  empk^^  force  to  repel 
them.  Let  us  pause  and  examine  this  proceeding  of  the  goremor, 
so  very  hostile  and  afiontiye  in  the  view  of  General  Jackapn.  Re- 
coQeet  that  he  waa  goremor  of  Florida ;  that  he  had  receired  no  or- 
ders from  his  superiors,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  Americsn  army ; 
diat  he  had  heard  of  the  reduction  of  St.  Marks ;  and  that  General 
Jackaon,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  ^iproaching  in  the  direction  of 
Pensneola.    He  had  seen  the  President^  Vktarn^  of  the  25th  of 

^Mardi,  and  reminded  Oenend  Jackaon  of  it,  to  satiafy him  that  the 
Americnn  gofemment  could  not  have  authoriaed  an  those  mcMures. 
I  cannot  read  the  allusion  made  by  the  goTemor  to  that  naessage, 
without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  it  nnplied,  had 
at  lesat  but  too  much  the  appearance  N>f  truth  in  it.    Gould  the  gor- 

.  emor  have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter?  We  haTe  only 
to  rarene  situations,  and  to  siqipose  htm  to  have  been  an 
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foimiiQr.  Oettenl  JaokKm  sayt,  that  when  he  received  that  letter, 
he  BO  longer  hesitated.  Nosir,hedtdnolongerhefutate,  He  received 
it  OB  the  23d,he  was  in  Pensacolaon  the  24th,  and  immediately  after 
set  hiiBsdf  befine  the  fortress  of  San  Cirlos  de  Barancas,  which  he 
diortlj  reduced.  Vem^  tidi^  vici.  Wonderful  energy !  Admirable 
promptitude.  Alas,  that  it  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a  promptitude 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
chief  magistrate^  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of  war,  that 
would  not  comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undisguised,  and 
unauthorised  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  endeavored  to 
derive  some  authority  to  General  Jackson  from  the  message  of  the 
Pre8ident,and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  GovemcNr  Bibb. 
The  message  declares,  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  to  be  respect- 
ed wherever  maintained.  What  the  President  means  by  their  being 
maintained,  is  explained  in  the  (orders  themselves,  by  the  extreme 
case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a  Spanish  fortl  If 
even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  attack,  certainly  he  was  not  to  attack 
in  any  case  of  less  strength.  The  letter  to  Governor  Bibb  admits  of 
a  similar  explanation.  When  the  Secretary  says,  in  that  letter,  that 
General  Jackson  is  fully  empowered  to  bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a 
conclusion,  be  means  that  he  is  so  empowered  by  his  orders,  which, 
being  now  before  us,  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  does  not  appear 
that  General  Jackson  ever  saw  that  letter,  which  was  dated  at  this 
place  after  the  capture  of  St.  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary  glance 
«t  the  orders.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines  was 
forbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven  days  afler,  the  Secretary 
of  War  having  arrived  here,  and  infused  a  little  mote  energy  into  oor 
councils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  sound  discretion  in  crossing  or 
not.  On  the  16th,  he  was  instructed  again  to  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  cross  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy ;  but,  (^  As  took  refuge 
wkder  a  Spam$hJortr€$$^iheJact  was  to  be  reported  to  the  depwrhemi 
of  iror.  These  orders  were  transmitted  to  General  Jackson,  and  om- 
atituted,  or  ought  to  have  constituted,  his  guide.  There  was  then 
no  justification  for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and  the  attack  on  the 
Barancas,  in  the  message  of  the  President,  the  letter  to  Governor 
Bibb,  or  in  the  orders  themselves.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  he  has  undertaken  what  even  hie 
talents  aie  not  competent  to— the  maintenance  of  directly  eontradie- 
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tory  propoBitionfl,  that  it  was  right  in  QeH«ral  JaelAon  to  trioo  ¥9m» 
•acola,  and  wrong  in  the  President  to  keep  it.  Tlie  geirtlemaft  has 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  he  supposes  General  Jackson  to  htLfe 
done  in  attacking  Pensaco&  for  an  Indian  town,  hy  attempting  the 
defence  hoth  of  the  President  and  General  Jackson.  If  it  were  right 
in  him  to  seize  the  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  hare  been 
right  in  the  President  inmiediately  to  surrender  it.  We,  sir,  are  the 
supporters  of  the  President.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  support  Qeoh 
etal  Jackson  alsp.  The  gentleman's  liberality  is  more  compvehensire 
than  ours.  I  approve  with  all  my  heart  of  the  restoration  of  Pensa- 
cola.  I  think  St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  also  restored ; 
but  I  say  this  with  doubt  and  diffidence.  That  the  President  thought 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  manifest  from 
his  opening'  message,  in  which  he  says  that,  to  have  retained  them, 
would  have  changed  our  relations  with  Spain,  to  do  which  the  power 
of  the  executive  was  incompetent.  Congress  alone  posseanng  it. 
The  Pesident  has,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He 
has  taken  the  only  course  which  he  could  have  pursued,  consistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  land.  And  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  maiDe 
good  both  his  positions,  that  the  General  was  right  in  tahtng,  and  the 
President  right  in  giving  up  the  posts. 

[Mr.  Holmes  explained.  We  took  these  posts,  he  said,  to  keep  them  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  restoring  them,  made  it  a  condition  that  Spain  shonid 
not  let  our  enemy  have  them.  We  said  to  her,  Here  is  your  dagger ;  we  foand  it  m 
the  hands  of  our  enemy,  and,  having  wrested  it  from  him,  we  restore  it  to  you,  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  take  better  care  of  it  for  the  future.] 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  truly  unfortunate ;  feet  or 
principle  is  always  against  him.  The  Spanish  posts  were  not  in  Uie 
possession  of  the  enemy.  One  old  Indian  only  was  found  in  the  Ba- 
rancas,  none  in  Pensacola,  none  in  St.  Marks.  There  was  not  even 
the  color  of  a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards  Pensacola  and 
the  Barancas.  P&nsacola  was  to  be  restored  unconditionally,  and 
might,  therefore,  immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  take  it.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  He  gave  up 
General  Jackson  when  he  supported  the  President,  and  gave  up  the 
President  when  he  supported  General  Jackson.  I  rejoice  to  have 
seen  the  President  manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of  Pensacola,  his 
devotedness  to  the  constitution.  When  the  whole  country  was  ring* 
ing  with  plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  said,  and  I  Imd  alone, in  tiie  teited 
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drcle  ID  which  I  moved,  that  the  President  must  surrender  k;  ttttt 
he  could  not  hold  it.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire,  whether  Hn 
army  was  or  was  not  cofistitutionallj  marched  into  Florida.  It  is 
not  a  clear  question,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  express  au- 
thority of  Congress  ought  to  have  been  asked.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  correspondence 
at  Ghent  different  from  that  which  he  has  quoted.  He  will  find  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.  And  it  is  widely 
variant  from  the  gentleman^s  ideas  on  this  subject.  The  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  United  States,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  at  Ghent,  have  a  qualified  sovereignty  only,  the 
supreme  sovereignty  residing  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
They  live  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  may  inhabit  and  hunt 
their  lands ;  but  acknowledge  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  no  right  to  sell  their  lands  but  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Foreign  powers  or  foreign  subjects  have  no  right 
to  maintain  any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permission.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  independent  nations,  as  the  gentleman  supposes, 
^laintiuning  the  relation  described  with  them,  we  must  allow  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  exist  between  Spain  and  the  Indians  residing  within 
her  dominions.  She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sovereign  of 
Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treating  with  her  for  the  purchase 
of  it.  In  strictness,  then,  we  ought  first  to  have  demanded  of  her  to 
restrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we  should  have  demanded  a 
right  of  passage  for  our  army.  But,  if  the  President  had  the  power 
to  march  an  army  into  Florida,  without  consulting  Spain,  and  with- 
out the  authority  of  Congress,  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  any  act 
of  hostility  against  her.  If  the  gentleman  had  even  succeeded  in 
showing  that  an  authority  was  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  General 
Jackson  to  take  the  Spanish  posts,  he  would  only  have  established 
that  unconstitutional  orders  had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred 
the  disapprobation  from  the  military  officer  to  the  executive.  But  no 
such  orders  were,  in  truth,  given.  The  President  acted  in  conformity 
to  the  constitution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and 
when,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  surrendered  the  posts  themselves. 

I  will  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the  time  of  the  committee ; 
but  I  trust  I  shall  be  indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it  has  been  my  painfbl 
duty  to  animadvert,  to  pass  without  a  solemn  expression  of  the  dis- 
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9f/Nimtioa  of  this  Uooae.    Recall  to  your  raeolkfctioB  the  fiee  m 
iMi  yMdk  have  gone  before  as.     Where  aie  they  now  ? 

"  GoM  gUmiDeriiif  throoch  the  dtctm  of  chines  thtt  werr, 
A  tchool-bojr**  Cak,  the  wockdrr  of  aa  hour." 

And  how  heve  they  lost  their  liberties  ?  If  we  could  transport  oar 
selves  back  to  the  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in  their 
greatest  pro^ierity,  and,  mingling  in  the  throng,  should  ask  a  Ore- 
ckn  if  he  did  not  fear  that  some  daring  military  chiefUin,  corered 
with  glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one  day  overthrow  the 
l&>erties  of  his  country,  the  coufident  and  indignant  Grecian  would 
exclaim,  No !  no !  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  heroes ;  otir  lib- 
erties  will  be  eternal.  If  a  Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did 
not  fear  that  the  conqueror  of  GUul  might  establish  a  throne  upon  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty,  he  would  have  instantly  repelled  the  unjust 
insinuation.  Yet  Greece  fell,  Ciraar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  the 
patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not  preserve  the  liberties  of  his 
devoted  ooimtry !  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  last  and 
perhaps  her  best  work,  has  said,  that  in  the  very  year,  almost  the 
very  month,  when  the  President  of  the  Directory  declared  that  moo- 
archy  would  never  more  show  its  frightful  head  in  Fimnce,  Bonaparte, 
with  his  grenadiers,  entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dispersing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  of  the  people,  deliberating  on  the 
affiurs  of  the  state,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism 
which  overshadowed  all  Ekirope.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood ; 
I  am  &r  from  intimating  that  General  Jackson  cherishes  any  designs 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  believe  his  intentions  id  be 
pore  and  patriotic-  I  thank  God  that  he  would  not,  but  I  thank  him 
still  more  that  he  could  not,  if  he  woidd,  overturn  the  liberties  of  the 
republic.  But  precedents,  if  bad,  are  fraught  with  the  most  dai^er- 
oos  consecpiences.  Man  has  been  described,  by  some  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  his  nature,  as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The  defim'tion  is 
much  truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents  are  their 
habits.  There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  formation  of 
halntB  by  an  individual  and  by  governments.  He  contracts  it  only 
sAer  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance  fixes  the  habit  and  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  governments.  Against  the  alarming  doctrine 
of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military  comnumders,  when  applied 
even  to  prisoners  of  war,  I  must  enter  my  protest  It  begins  upon 
them ;  it  will  end  on  us.     I  hope  our  happy  ferm  of  government  is 
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to  be  perpetuAl.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  U  most  be  by  the  prAc- 
tioe  of  virtae,  by  jastice,  by  moderatioDy  by  magnanimityy  by  gteat- 
nets  of  soul,  by  keeping  a  watcfafol  and  steady  eye  on  the  executive; 
and,  above  all,  by  holding  to  a  strict  accountability  the  military  braneh 
of  the  public  force. 

We  are  fightii^  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  w ^rld  are  in 
fixed  attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is  gazing 
with  contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  witii  envy ;  tiie  other  portion,  with 
hope,  with  confidence,  and  with  affection.  Everywhere  the  black 
cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright 
spot,  which  breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  West,  to 
enlighten,  and  animate,  and  gladden  the  human  heart.  Obscure*  that, 
by  the  down&ll  of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  a 
pall  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  high 
privilege  of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fiur  character 
and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do  you  expect  to  execute  this  high 
trust,  by  trampling,  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice, 
the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  By  exhibiting  exam- 
ples of  inhumanity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  t  When  the  minions 
of  despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did 
they  chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly 
pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  injustice  and  aggrandize- 
nent  made  by  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation. 
Behold,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  ore  constantly  r^roach- 
ing  kings.  You  saw  how  those  admirers  were  astounded  and  hung 
their  heads.  You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious  man,  who  presides 
over  us,  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate,  and  just  course,  how  they 
once  more  lifted  up]  their  heads  ^ith  exultation  and  delight  beam- 
ing in  their  countenances.  And  you  saw  how  those  minions  them- 
selves were  finally  compelled  to  unite  in  the  general  praises  be- 
stowed upon  our  government.  Beware  how  3'ou  forfeit  this  exalted 
character.  Beware  how  you  give  a  &tal  sanction,  in  this  infant  pe- 
riod of  our  republic,  scarcely  yet  twoscore  years  old,  to  military  in- 
subordination. Remember  that  Crreece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome 
ber  Csesar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
if  we  would  esc^ie  the  rock  on  which  they  split  we  must  avoid  dieir 
errors* 


ttB  tPKBCBn  or  nmrnr  clat* 

How  difleroDt  hat  been  the  treotment  of  General  JadDMii^  and  thai 
■odeat  bat  heaoie  yoong  man,  a  native  of  one  of  theanudleat  Statea 
in  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  eonntxy,  on  Lake  Eiie,  one  oi 
the  Bsoat  ^oriona  victoriea  of  the  late  war.  In  a  moment  of  paasioa 
He  forgot  himself,  and  offered  an  act  of  violence  which  was  repented 
of  as  soon  as  perpetrated.    He  was  tried,  and  sufl^red  the  judgment 

pronounced  hj  his  peers.  Public  justice  was  thought  not  even 
then  to  be  satisfied.  The  press  and  Congress  took  up  the  subject. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  the  fiuthful  and 
consistent  sentinel  of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  disapproved  in 
that  instance,  as  he  does  in  this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public 
mind  remained  agitated  and  unappeased  until  the  recent  atonement 
so  honorably  made  by  the  gallant  commodore.  And  is  there  to  be  a 
distinction  between  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice ?  Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  (Nreclude  even  in* 
quify  into  recent  misconduct  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudential 
bounds  to  the  national  gratitude  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  the 
President  for  not  ordering  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a  general  oonrt-^naiw 
tial.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  determined  by 
anticipation  to  extend  to  the  General  that  pardon  which  he  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  grant  after  sentence.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  our 
duty.  Let  us  assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate  the 
instrument  from  military  violation. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awful  isthmus  on 
whidi  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposition  ;  they  may 
even  vote  the  General  the  public  thanks ;  they  may  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through  this  House.  But,  if  ^Ihey  do,  in  my  humUe 
judgment,  it  will  be  a  triumj^  of  the  {winciple  of  insubordination — 
a  triumj^  of  the  military  over  tjie  civil  authority — a  triumph  over 
ihe  powers  of  this  House — a  triumi^h  over  the  oonstituticm  of  the 
land.  And  I  jffay  most  devoutly  to  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prove, 
in  its  ultimate  eflbcts  and  consequences,  a  triumph  over  the  libertiea 
of  the  people. 
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In  the  House  or  Represent atiyes,  April  26,  1820. 


flV  tail]  to  protect  and  fotCer  the  Productive  Labor  of  the  United  States,  by  im 
ponng  higher  datiea  on  the  importation  of  Foreign  Goods,  especially  Manufacturesi 
being  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Clat  addressed  the 
Committee  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinions  on 
the  interesting  subject  now  before  us,  they  have  not  been  hastily 
formed.  It  may  possibly  be  recollected  by  some  gentlemen,  that  I 
expressed  them  when  the  existing  tariff  was  adopted ;  and  that  I 
then  urged,  that  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  during 
which  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  had  received  a 
powerful  spring,  was  precisely  that  period  when  government  was 
alike  impelled,  by  duty  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  fabrics,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace.  I 
insisted,  on  that  occasion,  that  a  less  measure  of  protection  would 
prov^  more  efficacious,  at  that  time,  than  one  of  greater  extent  at  a 
future  day.  My  wishes  prevailed  only  in  part;  and  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  we  will  correct  the  error  which,  I 
think,  we  then  committed. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  important  inquiry  that  we 
thoM  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  country  should  be  employed,  in  the  business 
of  manufttcturing,  as  would  furnish  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants  ? 
Since  the  first  colonization  of  America,  the  principal  direction  of  the 
labor  and  capitid  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  to  produce  raw  materials 
for  the  consumption  or  fobrication  of  foreign  nations*  We  have  al- 
ways had,  in  great  abinidance,  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  we  have 
Arit«d  chiefly  firwn  otfer  countries  our  clothes,  and  the  imtnunaAts 
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of  defence.  Except  during  those  inlerruptionfl  of  commerce  i 
from  a  state  of  war,  oi  trom  measures  adopted  for  rindicating  our 
commercial  rights,  we  have  experienced  no  very  great  inconvenieiioa 
heretofore  from  this  mode  of  supply.  The  limited  amount  of  our 
surplus  produce,  resulting  from  the  8ma)lness  of  our  numbers,  and 
the  long  and  arduous  convuUions  of  £urope,  secured  us  good  mar- 
kets for  that  surplus  in  her  ports  or  those  of  her  colonies.  But  thosa 
conrulsions  have  now  ceased,  and  our  population  has  reached  nearly 
ten  millions.  A  new  epoch  has  arisen ;  and  it  becomes  us  deliber- 
ately to  contemplate  our  own  actual  condition,  and  the  relations  which 
are  likely  to  exist  between  us  and  th^  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
actual  state  of  our  population,  and  the  ratio  of  its  progressive 
increase  when  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  consumed  our  raw 
produce,  seem,  to  me,  alone  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  diverting 
some  portion  of  our  industry  frt>m  its  accustomed  channel.  We 
double  our  population  in  about  the  term  of  twenty-five  years.  If 
there  be  no  change  in  the  noode  of  exerting  our  industry,  vre  shall 
double,  during  the  same  term,  the  amount  of  our  exportable  produce. 
Europe,  including  such  of  her  colonies  as  we  have  bee  access  to,  tn- 
ken  altogether,  does  not  duplicate  her  population  in  a  shorter  tem^ 
probably,  than  one  hundred  years.  Tlie  ratio  of  the  increase  of  her 
c^Micity  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of  our  capacity  of  pr»- 
doetion,  as  one  is  to  four.  And  it  is  manifest,  from  th^  sin^4e  ex- 
hibition of  the  powers  of  the  consuming  countries,  compared  witk 
diose  of  the  supplying  country,  that  the  former  are  inadequate  to  thm 
latter.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  our  raw  pio- 
dnoe,  which  we  transmit  to  her,  reverts  to  us  in  a  fabricated  form, 
and  that  thb  return  augments  with  our  increasing  population.  *TUa 
is,  however,  a  very  inconsiderable  addition  to  ho*  actual  ability  to 
nftrd  a  market  for  the  produce  of  our  industry. 

I  beUere  that  we  are  already  beginning  to  expcfienoe  the  want  af 
capacity  b  Europe  to  consume  our  surplus  produce.  Take  the  arti* 
des  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  bread-stufi.  For  the  latter  we  haw 
scarcely  any  foreign  demand.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that 
we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed,  the  maximnm  of  the  fofci^ 
demand  for  the  other  two  articles  ?  ConsideratioM  connected  witk 
the  ciMapoeH  of  cotton,  as  a  raw  material^  and  the  facility  with  wUok 
it  enn  ba  faWcmed,  wiH  prabaUy  aaba  it  ba  1 
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a  imbstitate  for  other  materials.  But,  after  you  allow  to  the  >lftiaaiid 
for  it  the  utmost  extension  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  yet  quite 
Smlfei— limited  by  the  number  of  persons  who  use  it,  by  their  wants, 
and  their  ability  to  supply  them.  If  we  have  not  reached,  ^i^refore, 
the  maximum  of  the  foreign  demand,  (as  I  believe  we  have,)  we 
must  soon  fully  satisfy  it.  With  respect  to  tobacco,  that  article 
affi)rding  an  enjoyment  not  necessaiy,  as  food  and  clothes  are,  to 
human  existence,  the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  still  more  precarious, 
and  I  apprehend  that  we  have  already  passed  its  limits.  It  i^pean 
to  me,  then,  that,  if  we  consult  our  interest  merely,  we  ought  to  en* 
courage  home  manufiictures.  But  there  are  other  motives  to  reoom* 
mend  it,  of  not  less  importance. 

The  wants  of  mafi  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — food,  rai- 
ment, and  defence.  They  are  felt  alike  in  the  state  of  barbarism  and 
of  civilization.  He  must  be  defended  against  the  ferocious  beasts  of 
prey  in  the  one  condition,  and  against  the  ambition,  violence,  and 
injustice,  incident  to  the  o^er.  If  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
those  wants  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he  is  a  beggar  or  a  robber  ; 
if  by  promising  an  equivalent  which  he  cannot  give,  he  is  fraudulent ; 
and  if  by  a  commerce,  in  which  there  is  perfect  freedom  on  his  side, 
whilst  he  meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions  (m  the  other,  he  sub- 
mits to  an  u&just  and  degrading  inequality.  What  is  true  of  individ- 
uals is  equally  so  of  nations.  The  countryf  then,  which  relies  uiM>ii 
foreign  nations  for  either  of  thbse  great  essentials,  is  not,  in  hctj  in- 
dependent. Nor  is  it  any  consolation  for  our  dependance  upoii  other 
nations,  that  they  are  also  dependant  upon  us,  even  w^re  it  true. 
Every  nation  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establi^  its  absolute  in- 
dependence, and  consequently  be  able  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  defend 
itself.  If  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  may  be  eut  off  by  the 
caprice  of  the  nation  yielding  it,  by  war  with  it,  oi^even  by  war  iHtfa 
other  nations :  it  cannot  be  independent.  But  it  is  not  true  that  any 
other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a  degree  any  thing  like  equal  to  that 
of  our  dependance  upon  them  for  the  great  necessaries  to  wbieh  I 
have  referred.  Every  other  nation  seeks  to  supply  itself  wiMi  them 
from  its  own  resources ;  and,  so  strong  is  the  desire  which  diey 
feel  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  that  they  exclude  the  cheaper  for- 
eign article  for  the  dearer  home  production.  Witness  the  Etaglisk 
policy  in  regard  to  com.  So  selfish,  in  this  respect,  n  the  dondhiet 
4if  other  powers,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  even  nrohibit  the  pie* 
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dnee  of  the  industry  of  their  own  colonies,  when  it  comes  int*  x>m 
petition  with  the  produce  of  the  parent  country.  All  other  countries 
hot  our  own  exclude,  hy  high  duties,  or  absolute  prohibitions,  what- 
ever they  can  respectively  produce  within  themselves.  Hie  truth 
is,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  it,  tiiat  we  arc  a  sort  of  independent 
colonies  of  England — politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gentle- 
men tell  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the 
.world.  But  they  tell  us  of  what  has  never  existed,  does  not  exist, 
and  perhaps  never  will  exist.  They  invoke  us  t6  give  perfect  free- 
dom on  our  side,  whilst  in  the  ports  of  every  other  nation,  we  are 
mot  with  a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  shutting  out  entirely  a  great 
part  of  our  produce,  and  letting  in  only  so  much  as  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  without.  I  will  hereafter  examine  thc4r  favorite  maxim,  ot 
ieaving  things  to  themselves,  more  particularly.  At  |»resent  I  will 
only  say  that  I  too  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  a  free 
trade  of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the  governing  consideration  were 
cheapness ;  if  national  indq^ndence  were  to  weigh  nothiAg ;  if  honor 
nothing ;  why  not  subsidize  foreign  powers  to  defend  us  ?  why  not 
hire  Swiss  or  Hessian  mercenaries  to  protect  us  ?  why  not  get  our 
arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in  part,  the  blankets  and  clothing  of  our 
soldiers,  from  abroad  ?  We  should  probably  consult  economy  by 
tnese  dangerous  expedients. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  ttere  are  to  the  manu&cturing  system  some 
inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid  its  introduction 
into  this  country ;  and  we  are  ifi^^umed  by  the  cxamj^e  of  England, 
>y  .hw  pauperism,  by  the  vices  of  her  population,  her  wars,  &c.  It 
would  be  a  «trange  order  of  Providence,  if  it  were  true,  that  be 
abould.  create  necessary  and  indspensable  wants,  and  yet  should  ren- 
der ua  unable  to  supply  them  without  the  degradation  or  contamina- 
tion q£qv^  species. 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  ef&ct  of  aa  overflowing  population. 
.MaoiifiEfcctures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant  population ;  but 
ao  may  comsneroe,  and  so  may  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they  are 
alike  (  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  population  to 
the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its  effect  of  pauper- 
.Ism  is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia  would  exhibit,  perhaps,  as 
•atfiioliiig  eftects  of  an  extreme  prosiecution  of  the  agricultural  system, 
M.iSnglmid  can  possibly  furnish,  respecting  tlie  manufacturing.     It 
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m  BOt^  however,  fair  to  argue  from  these  extreme,  casesi  againft 

either  the  one  system  or  the  other.  There  are  abuses  incident  to 
every  branch  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would  not  be 
'thought  very  just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  professions  of  law 
^d  physic,  because  the  one  produces  the  pettifogger,  and  the  other 
the  quack.  Even  in  Engfand  it  has  been  established,  by  the  diligent 
search  of  Colquhoun,  from  the  most  authentic  evidence,  the  judicial 
records  of  the  country,  that  the  instances  of  crime  were  much  more 
numerous  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  districts; 
thus  proving  that  the  cause  of  wretchedness  and  vice  in  that  country 
was  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  this  or  that  system,  so  much  as  in  the  fact 
of  the  density  of  its  population.  France  resembles  this  country  more 
than  England,  in  respect  to  the  employments  of  her  population  ;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  anytliing  in  the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turing portion  of  it,  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  from  the  introduction  of 
it  into  our  own  country.  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  security 
against  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  against  the  effects  of 
too  great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in  our  waste 
lands.  While  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Co  capitdists  give  too  low  wages ;  are  the  laborers  too  crowded,  and 
in  danger  of  starving  ? — the  unsettled  lands  will  draw  off  the  redun- 
dancy, and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for.  If  an  unsettled 
province,  sach  as  Texas,  for  example,  could,  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  be  wafted  alongside  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  instantaneous  effect  would  be,  to  draw  off  the  redundant 
portion  of  the  population,  and  to  render  more  comfortable  both  the 
emigrants  and  those  whom  they  would  leave  behind.  I  am  aware  that 
while  the  public  domain  is  an  acknowledged  security  against  the  abuses 
of  the  manufacturing,  or  any  other  system,  it  constitutes,  at  the  same 
6me,  an  impediment,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  the  success  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  by  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labor.  Those  who  urge  this  objection  have  their  eyes  too 
much  fixed  on  the  ancient  system  of  manufacturing,  when  manual 
labor  was  the  principal  instrument  which  it  employed.  During  the 
last  half  century,  since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  the  long 
train  of  improvements  which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  is 
principally  used.  I  have  understood,  from  sources  of  information 
which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  the  combined  force  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery employed'by  Crrcat  Britain,  in  manufacturing,  is  equal  to  the 
labor  of  one  hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  men.    If  wc  suppose  the 
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aggregate  of  the  labor  of  al'  the  in  jriduals  which  she  employi  im 
t^t  branch  of  industry  to  be  equal  to  the  united  labor  of  two  mil- 
liona  of  able-bodied  men,  (and  I  should  think  it  does  not  exceed  it^) 
machine  labor  will  stand  to  manual  labor,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  two.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  have  skill  and 
enterprise  enough  to  command  the  requisite  amount  of  machina 
power. 

There  are^  too,  some  checks  to  emigration  from  the  settled  parts 
of  our  couniiy  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west.  Distance  is  one,  and 
it  is  every  day  becoming  greater  and  j^eater.  There  existSi  alspiii 
natural  repugnance  (felt  less,  it  is  true,  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere,  but  felt  even  here)  to  abandoning  the  place  of  our  nativitv. 
Women  and  children,  who  could  not  migrate,  and  who  wo«id  be 
«>mparatively  idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be  profitably 
Employed  in  them.  This  is  a  very  great  benefit.  I  witnessed  the 
advantage  resulting  from  the  employment  of  this  description  of  <to 
population,  in  a  visit  which  I  lately  made  to  the  Waltham  manttfiu>- 
toiry,  near  Boston.  There,  some  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  were  oe- 
cupied  in  separate  apartments.  The  greatest  order,  neatneiss,  and 
apparent  comfort,  reigned  throughout  the  whole  establishment.  Tba 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers — in  one  instance  I  rejnembeir  the 
daughter  of  a  senator  in  the  State  lejjilslature,  were  usefully  employed. 
They  would  come  down  to  the  manufactory,  remain  perhaps  some 
months,  and  retarn,  with  their  earnings,  to  their  families,  to  assist 
tiiem  throughout  the  year.  But  one  instance  had  occurred,  I  was 
informed  by  the  intelligent  manager,  of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  females,  and,  after  she  was  dismissed,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  injustice  had  been  done  her.  Suppose  that  establish- 
mient  to  be  destroyed,  what  would  become  of  all  the  persons  who  are 
there  engaged  so  beneficially  to  themselves,  uid  so  usefully  to  the 
State  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendacaiit 
boys  and  girls  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day^  at  its 
very  thresholds,  as  we  come  in  and  go  out,  begging  for  a  cent^  were 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  establishment,  it  would  be  better ' 
for  them  and  the  city  }  Those  who  object  to  the  manu&cturing  sys- 
tem should  recollect,  that  constant  occi^tion  is  the  best  security  for 
innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  and 
crime.  They  should  contemplate  the  laboring  poor  with  employ 
ioiNit,  and  aak  themselves  whi^  wottH  be  their  condition  withmit  k. 
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If  Ikevt  aie  losUnces  of  hard  taskmaiters  among  the  manqfecturera, 
00  «Im  aie  thero  in  agriculture.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for,  not 
in  the  nature  of  this  or  that  system,  but  in  the  nature  of  man.  If 
ffunt  are  particular  species  of  unhealthy  employment  in  manufactures, 
90  there  are  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  been  an  idle  attempt  to 
rkKcule  ^  manu&cturing  system,  and  we  have  heard  tfie  expression, 
'<  spimiing-jenny  tenure.^'  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  inventions  of  hu- 
man ik3l.  It  has  difibsed  comfbrb  among  thousands  who,  without 
it,  waold  never  have  enjoyed  them ;  and  millions  yet  unborn  will 
bless  die  man  by  whom  it  was  invented.  Three  hnportant  inventions 
aaye  distinguished  the  last  half  century,  each  of  which,  if  it  had 
happened  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  the  other,  would  have  been 
iufflcient  to  iftmstitute  an  epoch  In  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 
The  first  was  that  of  Arkwright ;  and  our  own  country  U  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  the  other  two.  The  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney  for 
the  one,  and  to  Fulton  Tor  the  other.  Nothing  is  secure  against  the 
Aifts  of  ridicule.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
4pedE  oC  a  cotton-gin  tenure,  or  a  steamhoat  tenure  ? 

Iq  mtue  respect  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  favor  of  manufactures, 
when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  manufacturing  community  avail  themselves  of  an  improve* 
menl.  It  is  instantly  communicated  and  put  in  operation.  There  is 
an  aridity  for  improvement  in  the  one  system — an  aversion  from  it  in 
the  other.  The  habits  of  generation  after  generation  pass  down  the 
long  track  of  time  in  perpetual  succession  without  the  slightest  change 
in  agriealtwre.  The  ploughman  who  fastens  his  plough  to  the  tdls 
of  his  eiittle,  will  not  own  that  there  is  any  Other  mode  equal  to  his. 
An  agricultural  people  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  commu- 
nities, yifho  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  husbandry,  without 
advancing  in  the  slightest  degree.  Many  parts  of  our  country  are 
one  hufldred  years  m  advance  of  Sweden  in  the  cultivation  and  im  - 
profemeni  of  the  soil. 

It  ia  objected,  that  the  efiect  of  the  encouragement  of  home  manu- 
fiMtures,  by  the  proposed  tariff,  will  be  to  diminish  fbe  revenue  from 
the  CMtems.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  from  that  source  will  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  importations,  anJ  the  measure  of  these  win 
^  be  dM  fahie  of  the  exports  fiom  this  country.  The  quantity  of  the 
iotpottabie  produce  will  depend  uppn  the  fbreign  demand ;  and  thei^ 
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can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  under  any  distribution  of  the  labor  and  cayiUJ 
of  thb  countryy  from  the  greater  allurements  wluch  agriculture  pre- 
tients  than  any  other  species  of  industry ,  there  would  be  alwaya  a 
quantity  of  its  produce  sufficient  to  satisly  that  demand.  If  there  be 
a  diminution  in  the  ability  of  foreigi  cations  to  consume  our  raw 
froduce,  in  the  proportion  of  our  diminished  consumption  of  theirs, 
under  the  operation  of  this  system,  that  will  be  compensated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  home  for  a  foreign  market,  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  remain  in  the  relation  of  seller,  only  lo  for- 
eign powers,  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  our 
agriculture  will  continue  to  supply,  as  fiir  as  it  can  profitably,  to  tbe 
extent  of  the  limits  of  foreign  demand,  we  shall  receive  not  only  ia 
return  many  of  the  articles  on  which  the  t^rifT  operates,  £<ot  our  own 
consumption,  but  they  may  also  form  the  objects  of  trade  with  South 
America  and  other  powers,  and  our  comforts  may  be  multiplied  by 
the  importation  of  other  articles.  Diminished  consumption,  in  eoi^ 
sequence  of  the  augmentation  of  duties,  does  not  necessarily  imply- 
diminisbed  revenue.  The  increase  of  the  duty  may  compensate  the 
decrease  in  the  consumption,  and  gire  you  as  large  a  reyenne  en  you 
before  possessed. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  resting  solely  i^on 
the  precarious  resource  of  such  a  revenue  f  It  is  constantly  fluctuating 
It  tempts  us,  by  its  enormous  amount,  at  one  time,  into  extravagan. 
expenditure  ;  and  we  are  then  driven,  by  its  sudden  and  unexpeoted 
depression,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  are  seduced  by  its  flat- 
tering promises  into  expenses  which  we  might  avoid ;  and  we  are 
afterwards  constrained  by  its  treachery,  to  avoid  expenses  which  we 
ought  to  make.  It  is  a  system  under  which  there  is  a  sort  of  peipet^ 
ual  war,  between  the  interest  of  the  government  and  the  interest  of 
the  people.  Large  importations  fill  the  cofiers  of  government,  and 
empty  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Small  importations  imply  prudence 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  leave  the  treasury  aapty.  In  war, 
the  revenue  disappears ;  in  peace  it  is  unsteady.  On  such  a  system 
the  government  will  not  be  able  much  longer  exclusively  to  rely. 
We  all  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  shortly  to  resort  to  some  addi- 
tional supply  of  revenue  wit^  ourselves.  I  was  opposed  to  the  total 
repeal  o  the  internal  revenue.  I  would  have  preserved  certain  perte 
of  it  at  least,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  such  as  now  exist.  Aid  I  . 
am,  for  one,  ready  to  exclude  foreign  spirits  alto^rether,  and  substitutr 
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^r  the  revenue  levied  on  them  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  made  within 
the  country.  No  other  nation  lets  in  so  much  of  foreign  spirits  as  we 
do.  By  the  encouragement  of  home  industry,  you  will  lay  a  hasis  of 
internal  taxation,  when  it  gets  strong,  that  will  be  steady  and  uni- 
form, yielding  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  do  not  derive  our  abil- 
ity from  abroad,  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  our  wealth  and 
our  industry ;  and  it  is  the  same^  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  levy- 
ing the  public  contributions. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  other  interests  of  the  state  to  sustain 
manufacturers.  The  business  of  manufacturing,  if  encouraged,  wiH 
be  open  to  all.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  individuals 
who  may  happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  propose  to  foster  it ; 
but  it  is  for  the  general  interest.  We  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  society,  that  fabrication,  as  well  as  the 
business  of  production  and  distribution,  should  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of.  Now,  if  it  be  even  true,  that  the  price  of  the  home  fabric 
will  be  somewhat  higher,  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  rival  foreign 
articles,  that  consideration  ought  not  to  prevent  our  extending  rea- 
sonable protection  to  the  home  fabric.  Present  temporary  incon- 
venience may  be  well  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  future  permanent 
benefit.  If  the  experience  of  all  other  countries  be  not  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  if  the  promises  of  the  manufacturing  system  be  not  absolutely 
illosory,  by  the  competition  which  will  be  elicited  in  consequence 
of  your  parental  care,  prices  will  be  ultimately  brought  down  to  a 
level  with  that  of  the  foreign  commodity.  Now,  in  a  scheme  of  poli- 
cy which  is  devised  for  a  nation,  we  should  not  limit  our  views  to  its 
operation  during  a  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of  years.  We 
should  look  at  its  operation  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  war  as 
well  as  in  peace.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  thus  contemplating  it,  that 
we  shall  be  compensated  by  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  the  sup- 
ply in  all  seasons,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  price  for  any  tem- 
porary sacrifices  we  make  ?  Take  the  example  of  salt,  which  the 
ingenious  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  has  adduced.  He 
says,  during  the  war,  the  price  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars  por 
bushel,  and  he  asks  if  you  would  lay  a  duty,  permanent  in  its  dura- 
tion, of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  to  secure  a  supply  in  war.  I  answer, 
no,  I  would  not  lay,  so  high  a  duty.  That  which  is  now  proposed, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  domestic  production,  is  only  five  centu 
per  bushel.     In  forty  years  the  duty  would  amount  only  to  tv^o  ddU 
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Ian.  If  the  lecorrence  of  war  shall  be  only  after  intenrala  otjorif 
years'  peace,  (and  we  may  expect  it  probably  oftener,)  and  if^  when 
it  doetf  come,  the  same  price  should  again  be  giTen,  there  wfll  be  a 
clear  saving  of  eight  doDars,  by  promoting  the  domestic  CilMricatioii 
All  society  is  an  affiiir  of  mntoal  concession.  If  we  expect  to  derhre 
the  benefits  which  are  ii.^igient  to  it,  we  must  sustain  our  reasonable 
flhare  of  burdens.  The  great  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  guard 
and  cherish,  must  be  supported  by  their  reciprocal  action  and  reaction. 
The  harmony  of  its  parts  is  disturbed ;  the  discipline  which  is  neeea- 
aary  to  its  order  is  incomplete,  when  one  of  the  three  great  and  essen- 
tial branches  of  its  industry  is  abandoned  and  unprotected.  If  yoa 
want  to  find  an  e^tample  of  order,  of  fireedom  firom  debt,  of  economy^ 
of  expf'nditure  failing  below,  rather  than  exceeding  income,  you  w3l 
go  U<  oie  «ireii-r^uiaied  tamiiy  ot  a  tarmer.  X  ou  will  go  to  tne 
hou«e  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not  find  him  haunt- 
ing taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  lawsuits.  You  win 
behold  e?ery  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the  produce  of  their 
own  hands,  and  usefully  employed  ;  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom 
m  motion  by  daybreak.  With  what  pleasure  will  his  wife  carry  yoa 
into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store-house,  and  point  you  to 
the  table-cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counterpanes  which  lie  on  this  shelf 
for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for  another,  all  prepared  in  advance  by 
her  provident  care  for  the  day  of  their  respective  marriages.  If  you 
want  to  see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the  house  of  a  man  who  man- 
u£aictures  nothing  at  home,  whose  fiatmily  resorts  to  the  store  for  every 
thing  they  consume.  You  will  find  him  perhaps  in  the  tavern,  or  at 
the  shop  at  the  cross-roads.  He  is  engaged,  with  the  rum  grog  on 
the  table,  taking  depositions  to  make  out  some  case  of  usury  or  fraud. 
Or  perhaps  he  is  furnishing  to  his  lawyer  the  materials  to  prepare  a 
long  bill  of  injunction  in  some  intricate  case.  The  sheriff  is  hovering 
about  his  farm  to  serve  some  new  writ.  On  court-days — he  never 
misses  attending  them — ^you  will  find  him  eagerly  collecting  his  wit- 
nessefi  to  defend  himself  against  the  merchant's  and  doctor's  claims 
^  Go  to  his  house,  and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that  his  wi(» 
and  daughters  have  flirted  about  the  country  in  tiieir  calico  and  mas* 
lin  frocks,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  is  presented  to  you 
there !  What  the  individual  fieunily  of  Isaac  Shelby  is,  I  wbh  to  see 
the  nation  in  the  aggregate  become.  But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly  hare 
to  contemplate  its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If  statesmm 
would  carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  in  the 
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jMMcement  of  their  oiwn  affiursi  they  would  ha^e  much  iver  guides 
in  proixiotiiig  the  intereets  of  the  state,  than  the  visionary  specnls 
tieiM  of  theoretical  writers. 

The  manufiicturing  system  is  not  only  injurious  to  agncultnrei  hut^ 
say  its  opponents,  it  is  injurious  also  to  foreign  commerce.  We 
ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  our  present  actual  position  in 
lelation  to  other  powers.  During  the  protracted  war  which  hss  so 
long  convulsed  aU  Europe,  and  which  will  probably  be  succeeded  by 
a  long  peace,  we  transacted  the  commercial  business  of  other  nationS| 
and  largely  shared  with  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
Mow,  every  other  nation  is  anxiou^l}  endeavoring  to  transact  its  own 
business,  to  rebuild  its  marine,  and  to  foster  its  navigation.  The 
consequence  of  the  former  state  of  things  was,  that  our  mercantile 
marine,  and  our  commercial  employment  were  enormously  dispropor 
tionate  to  the  exchangeable  domestic  produce  of  our  country.  And 
the  result  of  the  latter  will  be,  that,  as  exchanges  between  this  coun« 
try  and  other  nations  will  hereafter  consist  principally,  on  our  part^ 
of  our  domestic  produce,  that  marine  and  that  employment  w91  be 
brought  down  to  what  is  necessary  to  efiect  those  exchanges.  I 
regret  exceedingly  this  reduction.  I  wish  the  mercantile  class  could 
enjoy  the  same  extensive  commerce  that  they  formerly  did.  But, 
if  they  cannot,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  we  should  seek  rather  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If,  as  I  think,  we  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  our  foreign  demand  for  our  three  great  sta- 
ples, cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour,  no  man  will  contend  tfiat  we  shouM 
go  on  to  produce  more  and  more,  to  be  sent  to  th^  glutted  foreign 
market,  and  consumed  by  devouring  expenses,  merely  to  give  em- 
ployment to  our  tonnage  and  to  our  foreign  commerce.  It  would  ht^ 
extremely  unwise  to  accommodate  our  industry  to  produce,  not  what 
m  wanted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for  our  unemployed  ships.  I  would 
give  our  foreign  trade  every  legitimate  encouragement,  and  extend  H 
whenever  it  can  be  extended  profitably.  Hitherto  it  has  been  stimu- 
lated too  highly,  by  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  our  own  policy 
acting  on  that  condition.  And  we  are  f'eluctant  to  believe  that  we 
inust  submit  to  its  necessary  abridgment.  The  habits  of  trade ;  the 
tempting  instances  of  enormous  fortunes  whidh  have  been  made  hj 
^  successful  prosecution  ol  Ft,  are  such,  that  we  turn  with  regret 
nrom  its  pursuit;  we  still  cherish  alingeringhope ;  i ^ persuade  our 
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telres  that  something  ^rill  occur,  how  apd  what  it  may  be,  we  know 
not,  to  revive  its  former  activity ;  and  we  would  push  into  eveiy  uih 
tried  channel,  grope  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea,  tr 
restore  its  former  profits.  I  repeat  it,  let  us  proclaim  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  incontestable  truth,  that  our  foreign  trade 
must  be  circumscribed  by  the  altered  state  of  the  world ;  vand,  leaving 
it  in  the  possession  of  all  the  gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  make, 
let  us  present  motives  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  our  country  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fabrication  at  home.  There  is  no  danger  that,  by 
a  withdrawal  of  that  portion  which  is  unprofitably  enaployed  on  other 
objects,  and  an  application  of  it  to  fabrication,  our  agriculture  woukl 
be  too  much  cramped.  The  produce  of  it  will  always  come  up  to 
the  foreign  demand.  Such  are  the  superior  allurements  belonging  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  all  other  branches  of  indastry,  that  it 
will  always  be  preferred  when  it  can  profitably  be  followed.  The 
foreign  demand  will,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  thingg,  limit  the 
amount  of  the  exportable  produce  of  agriculture.  The  amount  of 
our  cxportations  will  form  the  measure  of  our  importations,  and^ 
whatever  these  may  be,  they  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the  revehuo 
derivable  firom  customs. 

The  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peacei» 
Foreign  commerce  is  the  great  source  of  foreign  wars.  The  eager* 
ness  with  which  we  contend  for  every  branch  of  it ;  the  temptations 
which  it  ofiers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  our  foreign  competitors, 
produce  constant  collisions.  No  country  on  earth,  by  the  extent  of 
Ms  superficies,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  climate,  con- 
tains within  its  own  limits  more  abundant  facilities  for  supplying  all 
our  rational  wants  than  ours  does.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable, 
however,  to  cut  ofi*  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  But,  after  se- 
eui^ing  a  supply,  within  ourselves,  of  all  the  great  essentials  of  life, 
there  will  be  ample  scope  still  left  for  preserving  such  an  intercourse. 
If  we  had  no  intercoursa  with  foreign  states,  if  we  adopted  the  policy 
<^  China,  we  should  have  no  external  wars.  And  in  proportion  as  we 
diminish  our  dependance  upon  them,  shall  we  lessen  the  danger  of 
the  recurrence  of  war.  Our  late  war  would  not  have  existed  if  the 
counsels  of  the  manufiu^turers  in  England  had  been  listened  to.  They 
finally  did  prevail,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  effort  to  produce 
a  rer^Ml  of  the  orders  f  n  council ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
Ad  war*    Those  who  attribnte  to  the  manufiifturing  system  Uie  bur^ 
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dens  and  misfortunes  of  that  country,  commit  a  great  error.  Theso* 
were  probably  a  joint  result  of  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  her  sys^ 
terns,  and  the  larger  share  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  foreign 
oommerce,  and  to  the  ambition  of  her  rulers,  than  to  any  other  cause . 
The  war  of  our  revolution,  in  which  that  ambition  displayed  its  mon 
ttrous  arrogance  and  pretensions,  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  that 
enormous  debt  under  which  she  now  groans. 

The  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  industry 
is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  strength  of  our  confederacy. 
Now  our  connexion  is  merely  political.  For  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
of  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes  are  constantly  turned 
upon  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  that  bene- 
ficial intercourse,  the  best  basis  of  political  connexion,  which  consists 
of  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  our  labor.  On  our  maritime  iron- 
tier  there  has  been  too  much  stimulus,  an  unnatural  activity ;  in  the 
great  interior  of  the  country,  there  exists  a  perfect  paralysis.  En 
courage  fabrication  at  home,  and  there  will  instantly  arise  animation 
and  a  healthful  circulation  throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  cheapness,  fertility,  and  quantity  of  our  waste  lands,  oflfer  such 
powerful  inducements  to  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  con- 
stantly engaging  in  it.  I  would  not  check  this  disposition  by  hard 
terms  in  the  sale  of  it.  Let  it  be  easily  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to 
acquire  it.  But  I  would  countervail  this  predilection  by  presenting 
to  capital  and  labor,  motives  for  employment  in  other  branches  of 
industry.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
when  we  mainly  rely  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus 
produce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  a  priariff 
the  amount  of  this  surplus  ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ole  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  depend  upon  the  seasons.  From  the  fluctuations  incident 
to  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  may  happen  that  the  supplying 
country  will,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  employed  a  larger  share 
of  its  capital  and  labor  than  is  wise,  in  production  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  consuming  countries,  without  becoming  sensible  of  its  defeet 
of  policy.  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the  failure  of  a  market,  does  not 
discourage  the  cultivator.  He  renews  his  labors  another  year,  and 
he  renews  his  hopes.  It  is  otherwise  with  manufacturing  industry^ 
The  precbe  quantum  of  its  produce,  at  least,  can  with  some  accuracy 
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be  preyiously  estimated.    And  the  wants  of  foreign  oountrief  can  be 
^itk  soma-  probability  anticipated. 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  even  had  a  success,  wfak^ 
I  dare  not  presume,  in  the  endeavor  I  have  been  making  to  show  that 
sound  policy  requires  a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  capital  and  labor 
o^  this  country  from  other  employments  as  may  be  necessary,  by  a 
different  application  of  them,  to  secure,  within  ourselves,  a  steady 
and  adequate  supply  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  I  shall  have  only 
established  one  half  of  what  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove.  It  will 
still  be  required  by  the  other  side,  that  a  second  proposition  be  sup 
ported,  and  that  is,  that  government  ought  to  present  motives  fbi 
such  a  diversion  and  new  application  of  labor  and  capital,  by  that 
species  of  protection  which  the  tariff  holds  out.  Gentlemen  say,  We 
agree  with  you  ;  you  are  right  in  your  first  proposition  i;  but, "  let 
things  alone,"  and  they  will  come  right  in  the  end.  Now,  I  agree 
with  them,  that  things  would  ultimate!^  get  right :  but  not  until  afler 
a  long  period  of  disorder  and  distress,  terminating  in  the  impoverish* 
ment,  and  perhaps  ruin  of  the  country.  Dissolve  government,  re- 
duce it  to  its  primitive  elements,  and,  without  any  general  efibrt  to 
reconstruct  it,  there  would  arise,  out  of  the  anarchy  which  woold 
ensue,  partial  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  individual  protection^ 
which  would  finally  lead  to  a  social  form,  competent  to  the  conser- 
vation of  peace  within,  and  the  repulsion  offeree  from  without.  Yet 
no  one  would  say,  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  Let  things  alone  I  If 
gentlemen,  by  their  favorite  maxim,  mean  only  that,  within  the  bosom 
of  the  state,  things  are  to  be  left  alone,  and  each  individual,  and  each 
branch  of  industry,  allowed  to  pursue  their  respective  interests,  with 
out  giving  a  preference  to  either,  I  subscribe  to  it.  But  if  they  give 
it  a  more  comprehensive  import ;  if  they  require  that  things  be  left 
alone,  in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action,  but  to  exterior  action 
also ;  not  only  as  regards  the  operation  of  our  own  government  upon 
the  mass  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  governments  upon  that  mass,  I  dissent  frofai  it. 

This  maxim,  in  this  enlarged  sense,  is  indeed  everywhere  pro- 
claimed ;  but  nowhere  practised.  It  is  truth  in  the  books  of  Euro- 
pean politic^d  economists.  It  is  error  in  the  practical  code  of  eveiy 
European  slkite.  It  is  not  applied  where  it  is  most  applicable  ^  it  is 
attempted  to  be  rV^^oduced  here,  where  it  is  least  applicable ;  and 
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even  here  its  friends  propose  to  limit  it  to  the  single  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  whilst  every  other  interest  is  encouraged  andi  pror 
tected  according  to  the  policy  of  Europe.  The  maxim  would  best 
auit  Europe )  where  i>ach  interest  is  adjusted  and  arranged  to  every 
other^  by  causes  operating  during  many  centuries.  Everything  there 
has  taken  and  preserved  its  ancient  position.  The  house  tbat  waa 
built  centuries  ago^  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  its  original  con- 
ftructor.  If  one  could  rise  up,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  enter  a 
£uropean  shop,  he  would  see  the  same  hammer  at  work,  on  the  same 
anvil  or  last,  and  almost  by  the  same  hand.  There  everything  has 
found  its  place  and  its  level,  and  everything,  one  would  think^  might 
there  be  safely  left  alone.  But  the  policy  of  the  European  states  is 
otherwise.  Here  everything  is  new  and  unfixed.  Neither  the  state, 
nor  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  have  settled  down  in  their  firm 
and  permanent  positions.  There  is  a  constant  tendency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extent  of  our  public  domain,  towards  production  for 
foreign  markets.  The  maxim,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which 
I  am  considering  it,  requires,  to  entitle  it  to  observation,  two  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  exists.  First,  that  there  should  be  per- 
petual peace,  and  secondly,  that  the  maxim  should  be  everywhere 
respected.  When  war  breaks  out,  that  free  and  general  circulation 
of  the  produce  of  indpstry  among  the  nations  which  it,  recommends, 
is  interrupted,  and  the  nation  that  depends  upon  a  foreign  supply  of 
its  necessaries,  must  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  If 
it  be  not  everywhere  observed,  there  will  be,  between  the  nation  that 
does  not,  and  the  nation  that  does,  conform  to  it,  an  inequality  alike 
eondemned  by  honor  and  by  interest.  If  there  be  no  reciprocity ;  i^ 
on  the  one  side,  there  is  perfect  fi*eedom  of  trade,  and  on  the  other 
a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  will  gentlemen  still  contend  that  we  are 
to  submit  to  such  an  unprofitable  and  degrading  intercourse  }  Will 
they  require  that  wc  shall  act  upon  the  social  system,  whilst  every 
other  power  acts  upon  the  selfish }  Will  they  demand  of  us  to  throw; 
widely  open  our  jports  to  every  nation,  whilst  all  other  nations  entirely 
or  partly  exclude  theirs  against  our  productions  ?  It  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible, that  some  pecuniary  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  our  coun^ 
try  in  prosecuting  the  remnant  of  the  trade  which  the  contracted 
policy  of  other  powers  leaves  to  us.  But  what  security  is  there  for  our 
continuing  to  enjoy  even  that  ?  And  is  national  honor,  is  national 
independence  to  count  as  nothing  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  restrictions  with  which  we  are  everywhere  presented  in  ibte^ 
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eountries.  I  will  content  myself  with  asserting  that  they  take  noth- 
ing from  us  which  they  can  produce  themselves,  upon  even  worse 
terms  than  we  could  supply  them.  Take,  again,  as  an  example,  the 
English  com  laws.  America  presents  the  image  of  a  fine,  generous 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  has  just  come  to  the  possession  of  a  rich 
estate — an  estate,  which,  however,  requires  careful  management 
Ae  makes  nothing  ;  he  huys  everything.  He  is  surrounded  hy  a  par- 
cel of  Jews,  each  holding  out  his  hand  with  a  packet  of  huttons  or 
pins^or  some  other  commodity,  for  sale.  If  he  asks  those  Jews  to 
buy<any  thing  which  his  estate  produces,  they  tell  him  no ;  it  is  not 
for  our  interestr ;  it  is  not  for  yours.  Take  this  new  book,  says  one 
of  them,  on  political  economy,  and  you  will  there  perceive  it  is  for 
your  interest  to  buy  from  us,  and  to  let  things  alone  in  your  own 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  Already  re- 
ferred, has  surrendered  the  whole  argument,  in  the  example  of  the 
East  India  trade.  He  thinks  that  because  India  takes  nothing  but 
specie  from  us  ;  because  there  is  not  a  reciprocal  exchange  between 
us  and  India,  of  our  respective  productions,  that  the  trade  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Now  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  that  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned,  though  I  would  put  it  under  considerable  restrictions, 
when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  frtbrics  of  our  own  country. 
If  the  want  of  entire  reciprocity  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  total 
abandonment  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  same  principle  re- 
quires that,  where  there  are  some' restrictions  on  the  one  side,  thev 
should  be  countervailed  by  equal  restrictions  on  the  other. 

But  this  maxim,  according  to  which  ^Atlemen  would  have  us 
abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country,  ro  the  influence  of  the 
restrictive  systems  of  otlier  countries,  without  an  effort  to  protect  and 
preserve  it,  is  not  itself  observed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  in  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  protect  our  fisheries  by  boun- 
ties and  drawbacks.  We  protect  our  tonnage,  by  excluding  or  restrict- 
ing foreign  tonnage,  exactly  as  our  tonnage  is  excluded  or  restricted 
by  foreign  states.  We  passed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  bill  to  prohibit 
British  navigation  from  the  West  India  colonies  of  that  power  to  the 
United  States,  because  ours  is  shut  out  from  them.  The  session  pricr 
t(f  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  I, 
almost  alone,  urged  the  House  to  pass  it.  But  the  subject  was  post« 
poned  until  the  next  session,  when  it  was  passed  by  nearly  a  unani- 
mous vote,  th?  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  two  gentleuieB 
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btim  Virgijua,  (Messrs  Barbour  and  Tyler,)  votiDg  with  the  majori- 
ty. We  have  now  upot  our  table  other  bills  connected  with  that 
object,  and  proposing  restnUion  upon  the  French  tonnage  to  counter- 
vail theirs  upon  ours.  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  vote  for  these  measures. 
We  protect  our  foreign  trade,  by  consuls,  by  foreign  ministers,  by  em- 
bargoes, by  non-intercourse,  by  a  navy,  by  fortifications,  by  squad- 
rons constantly  acting  abroad,  by  war,  and  by  a  variety  of  commercial 
iCjgulations  in  our  statute  book.  The  whole  system  of  the  general 
government,  from  its  first  formation  to  the  present  time,  consists,  al- 
most exclusively,  in  one  unremitting  endeavor  to  nourish,  and  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  foreign  trade.  Why  have  not  all  these  great  in- 
terests been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  gentlemen's  favorite  maxim  ? 
Sir,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  have  affr-  ^  <id  this  protection. 
And  it  is  perfectly  right,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  should  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  the  home  industry.  I  am  a  friend  to  foreigi! 
trade,  but  I  prote8t,igain8t  its  being  the  monopolist  of  all  the  parental 
&vor  and  care  of  this  government. 

But,  sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domestic  manu^Mstures, 
I  would  not  give  to  them  unreasonable  encouragement,  by  protecting 
duties.  Their  growth  ought  to  be  gradual,  but  sure.  I  believe,  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  highly  favorable  to  their  suc- 
cess. But  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  weakest  interest  of  the 
state.  Agriculture  wants  but  little  or  no  protection  against  the  regu- 
lations of  foreign  powers.  The  advantages  of  our  position,  and  the 
cheapness, and  abundance,  and  fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to  that  great- 
est interest  of  the  state  almost  all  the  protection  it  wants.  M  it 
should  be,  it  is  strong  and  flourishing ;  or,  if  it  be  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, prosperous,  it  is  not  because  its  produce  is  not  ample,  but  be- 
cause, depending,  as  we  do  altogether,  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce,  the  foreign  market  is  glutted. 
Our  foreign  trade,  having  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the  protecting 
care  of  government,  wants  no  furtlier  legislative  aid.  And,  whatever 
depression  it  may  now  experience,  it  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  this  government.  Tho  abundance  of  capital,  indicated 
by  the  avidity  with  which  loans  are  sought^  at  the  reduced  rate  of  fi>e 
per  centum ;  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  property  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  agricultural 
produi^i  all  concur  favorably  for  domestic  manufactures.  Now,  as 
ntHoa  jve  anrat^^  the  existing  tariff,  i^  the  auspicious  moment  fr* 
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gorermnent  to  step  in  and  dieer  and  countenance  then  We  did  tm 
Kttle  then,  and  I  endeavored  to  warn  this  Honae  of  the  effects  of  is* 
adequate  protection.  We  were  called  upon,  at  that  tune,  bj  the 
previous  pledges  we  had  given,  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  frbrica, 
jrhich  was  to  be  anticipated  from  their  free  admission  after  tfie  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  by  the  lasting  interests  of  this  country,  to 
give  them  efficient  support.  We  did  not  do  it ;  but  let  us  not  now 
repeat  the  error.  Our  great  mistake  has  been  in  the  irregularity  of 
the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  upon  manufacturing 
industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too  high,  and  then,  by  an 
opposite  course  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated  into  a  condition  of  de- 
pression tuu  low.  First  there  came  the  embargo ;  then  non-intef- 
course^  and  other  restrictive  measures  followed;  and  finally, that 
greatest  of  all  stimuli  to  domestic  fabrication,  war.  During  all  thai 
long  period,  we  were  adding  to  the  positive  eflect  of  the  measures 
of  government,  all  the  moral  encouragement  which  results  firom  pop- 
ular resolves,  legislative  resolves,  and  other  manifestations  of  the 
public  will  and  the  public  wish  to  foster  our  home  manu&ctures,  and 
tA  render  our  confederacy  independent  of  foreign  powers.  The  peace 
ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded  with  the  fabrics  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  we,  forgetting  all  our  promises,  coolly  and  philosophically 
talk  of  leaving  things  to  themselves  ;  making  up  our  deficiency  of 
practical  good  sense,  by  the  stores  of  learning  which  we  collect  fiom 
theoretical  writers.  I,  too,  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  the  visions 
of  these  writers,  (as  I  do  with  those  of  metaphysicians  and  novdiats,) 
and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  one  of  the  best  among  them  enjoins  it  upon  a 
eountry  to  protect  its  industry  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  which  operate  upon  it. 

Monuments  of  the  melancholy  efiects  upon  our  manufiu:tures,  Ikbd 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  councils  of  the  Union  in  regard  to 
them,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Villages,  and  parts  of  vH 
lages,  which  sprang  up  but  yesterday  in  the  western  country,  under 
the  excitement  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  dwindled  into  decay, 
and  are  abandoned.  In  New  England,  in  passing  along  the  highway, 
one  frequently  sees  large  and  spacious  buildings,  with  the  glass  broken 
out  of  the  windows,  the  shutters  hanging  in  ruinous  disorder,  without 
any  appearance  of  activity,  and  enveloped  in  solitary  gloom.  Upoi 
inquiring  what  they  are,  you  are  almost  always  infixrmed  that  fhej 
^^^  sofv^  cotton  or  other  factory,  which  tib«lr  proprietors  coidd  fai^ 
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Mfc?  >n«f  Mk*ii4if  the  iiMimnfartntMlig  iHdiiirtgy  U  a^  nmoBUbd  m^ 
4«  tha  ■wnw^rtg  aiMf iici  rftile  pwMfct  liine  ?  Sir>  the  aoiwef  is 
cMha;  tkeMbageBenldifliiipr;  tfMreittsraitc^liuiny  tbcie 
ii  lie  ynjgjl  nDraL^fiacoivageflKni  fa^Miieined  throiigbo«t4fa«  m^ 
tioB.  A  man  who  engages  in  the  mandacturing  bnsineat  is  tiMMf^ 
by  his  friends  to  be  deranged.  Who  will  go  to  th^  ruins  of  Carthage 
or  Islbec  to  rekrild  a  ctty  tiieie  ?  Let  goiranrnwet  ooBuneaee  a 
but  gjodertrta  sopport  of  Ihia  iwjyoitsst  ttfsurh  of  oiy  il»* 
Let  it  anaounee  its  teed  pvqpose,  that  the  jfotectidn  oC 
;  the  inOaeBoe  of  the  measures  of  foreign  gDvar»* 
tteata^willealer  into  the  sec^  of  our  national  peiicj.  Letnssidb- 
stttMSi  iir  the  isngnhsr  aetkw  of  o«r  measittes^  otte  thaA  shi^  be 
sla^y  md  wdten ;  and  hepe,  and  aniaMitioii^^nd  activity  wiU  again 
tmnm*  The  genAksMm  fa»  tbolh  OaraliBa  (Mr.  Lewiidasi)  oft^ 
edi  a  iesoklion,wfaiehtelioiMeni«cledy  hiving  ftr  ila  object  to  a^ 
eertahi  the  profits  vsnr  nuidb  npon  capital  einidoyedlnnMnitf^^ 
It  is  ne^  I  lepeat  it,  the  infividnday  but  the  intoesis  we  wish  to  hav« 
peolseftei*  SVoni  Ae  iafiaUe^rariety^  caonmstanees  under  whieh 
difcmt  mandacturing  estaUishakOita  are  situated,  it  is  inpossiUs 
that  any  infensatien,  sneh  as  the  genHeoMn  deiisBs,  oouU  he  ohtai»» 
ed,  that  Mght  to  guide  the  judgment  ef  this  Hv  j»e.  It  mey  bi^^ 
thatyof  JweeetabHshwients  engsgcd  in  the  same  npeciee  of  hbricnAioai 
eaewta  be  ffosipsring  and  the  otiier  laboring.  Take  the  eman^  of 
the  Wukham  manufiK^tory  nesr  Beaton,  and  that  of  firunswiok  in 
if  nine.  The  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine  wsAer  sitaataon,  a 
msnnger  of  exoelleni  infermation,  enthusisstically  devoted  to  its  aoa* 
oessi  a  inaif hinist  cf  most  inventive  geaius,  vrfn  is  eoostantly  makisg 
aoine  new  improvement,  and  udfeo  haa  carried  the  wate  loom  to  a  do* 
greeofperfectien  which  it  has  not  attained  in  England — tofludipsr^ 
ii^ion  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yardcf  (Soth  adapted  to 
ahirtjog  to  less  than  a  cent — ^whtle  k  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
capital  by  ssfveral  rich  capitillsta  in  Bostcn.  These  gsntfemen 
have  the  most  extensive  oorrespondeaee  wit)i  all  parts  of  the  United 
flitatea  Owing  to  this  extraoidinaKf  oonUiinstion  of  fiivuiuble  cis^ 
aumatanoee,  the  Wsltham  establishment  is  doing  ptetty  wel ;  whikt 
«hat^at  Pii^whiir)  not  |iowissiag  ail  of  thamylmt  psrhsps  m  many 
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e  woiOA  «mM»  it,  uadtf  adv^nlie  protortiap^  t»#MBMh,  itlihi^fi^* 
irdtiooflly.  Wfiil  genllMneB  kifer« fedm  #!•  MMenof  ainr  4|hIh 
totions  liaving  peculiar  «dvMita§Mvii<liidi  ia^m  elm«pti»iit^totlift  |i»- 
goishi^g  condition  of  BMUMfe«tanDg  Indatlryy  Iktt  •  tfi«B  ^«zkt»  a» 
neoeftsHy for  protection?  in  t^  vrost  diaeouiagiiig  ttiito  of  Irade  aaA 
nayigatioBy  ihete'  are  no  don^  akraya  aofw  indsridttafe  w^ho  mo 
Mioceasftd  in  proaocnting  tbooft.  Woold  it  be  fiur  to  aiguo,  i 
these  iMtanceay  agaiuH  any  sntamife  bcoof ht  forvraid  to  imve  1 
activity? 


The  gentieman  iioni  Maaaachuaetta  (Mr.  Whitman)  baa  i 
ed  peculiar  hoatilitj  to  4ia  tariff,  and  hm  allowed  himaelf  to  i 
nate  it  a  mad,  quixotio,  ruinptti  sch«me.  The  gentleman  ia  < 
fied  with  the  quarter-'-^tiae  w«at--^^om  which  it  emaoatoa.  To  five 
higher  tone  and  moie  ofieet  to  the  gentleman's  deelamationy  whkk  ia 
•'ague  and  indeAnive, he haaeTon  aaaumed a  newpftnae  in  thia House . 
<9ir,  I  woold  adviae  the  gentkman  to  return  to  hia  aBoionfr.poaitMi^ 
moral  and  pfajrueal.  It  waa  respect^k  and.uaeM.  The  honovafafe 
gentleman  profeaaea  to  ha  a  friend  to  manulketiirani  I  And  yet  bo 
haa  found  an  inaunaoontablo  oonatitottonal  impadimant  to.  their  ea« 
oouragement,  of  whteb,  aa  Ho  other  gentknaa  1m»  relied  upon  it,  I 
ahall  leave  him  in  the  nndiaturhed  poaaeaaion.  The  henoraUe  ges^ 
tleman  a  fHend  to  nianufoctoren !  And  yet  ha  haa  dellveNid  a 
speech,  marked  wiUi  peec^iar«eBnpliluRa,.againat  their  proteeiiae. 
The  hottonUe  gentleman  a  friend  to  mannfoctwaera  I  And  yet  ha 
requires,  if  thk  constitutional  doBksffkj  eoiid  be  remoaedv  auch.  aftt 
arrai^ment  of  the  tariff  aa  iriudl  pleaae  faim,al1ihoufjh«v^  one  eiaa 
riiould  be  disaatiafied*  The  intiaaAtion-is  not  new  of  the  praaumpltt* 
Ousneas  of  western  politicians,  ia  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  poU^ 
of  thia  country  ^ch  a  direction  aa  will  aaaert  ita  honor  and  aaatain 
Its  interests.  It  was  first  made-whilat  the  measurea  preparatory' tv 
the  late  war  wei^  under  conaideration,  and  it  now  probably  eattnatea 
from  ^he  same  quaz^*  The  piedilaetioa  of  the  aehool  of  the  Eaaex 
junto  for  fonaign  trade  and  Britiah  ^Unrica-^I  aai  for  .from  iaainswtiqg 
that  other  gentlemen  who  are  oppoaed  to  the  tadff  are  actuated  fa(y 
any  auch  spirit — ^is  unconquerable.  We  diaregarded  the  intimatiaa 
when  it  waa  first  made ;  wa  ahdA-be  nninduenced  by  it«ew.  M,in* 
deed,  there  were  the  leaat  color  for  the  aaaertion,  that  the  iteeigB 
Hade  ia  to  be  cruabed  l>y  the.tariff,  is  it  not  atmnge  that  the  whole  of 
.  e  repreaeatatien  frbm>ali  our  yept  eaasaierciai  iaetaoiM>kita  ahflpM 


Mi  <iriatemted  coime  I  am  kippy,ott  Hut)  •■  ott  mmiy^ritn&r  oo* 
<Mlott^t»  be  able  to  t6atify,-«-4]ie  re|igc<e>ulifw  #om  Ae  eilf  of 
*jr6#y«kifromi%tldMpte,fiMBiMk»ol«,dl  entered  tal»  iMr 
toiAiflWi  ey;  to  deitroyAt,  bfttppoitii^  ^tfa  «»<  a>d  lifiwwa  acbettie. 
jiwie  gcndeinen  inert ^ihiit  itis too  eompighciaiire.  BtrtiUefatef 
MooBuaetidiflioii  to  me  is,  tirtt  It  le«?ee  no  importaat  intoreit  aiipr^K 
tided  fer. 

*  TIni  SMM  i^eoncBieiii  <v  ofneMi  jfl^  aba  been  nMnre  lumted,  woidd 
Ihi^  objectM  to  itii  peHud  opefanoiii  Tae  genenl  meiioie  ef  oie 
pretocliDu  Mliieh  it  comimtniceteg  is  pronoanced  to  be  imtnoderato 
«iid  enoniKNii.  Yet  no  one  ventures  to  enter  into  ft  specificstion  of 
Ae  psrtieidftr  ortieles  of  whidi  it  is  eomposed,  to  show  that  it  de- 
«enres  ttvus  to  be  ebsfaeterised.  Tbe  article  of  molasBes  has,  indeed,' 
IfeM  selectedy  and  held  up  a^an  instance  of  the  alleged  extratt^ance. 
The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents,  flie  proposed  tarilT 
ton  cents  per  gallon.  We  tax  foreign  spirits  very  high,  and  yet  we 
let  w,  wfHi  a  very  low  dnty,  foreign  molasses,  wbich  ought  to  be 
-consktei^'ss  rum  in  disguise,  ffiing  ihe  space  of  so  muc^  Aomestfe' 
j|iMts.'  If  (which  I  do  not  believe  will  immedkrtely  be  Utt  ease,  to 
Jdiy  consfdenMe  extont)  the  mamimctore  of  spirito  from  molasses 
j^OttM  8<miewhat  dedine  under  the  new  tariif,  ^e  mamAu^ure  of 
spirits  from  the  raw  material,  produced  at  home,  w^  be  extonded  in 
Ae  same  ratio.  Besides  the  inctdentol  advantage  of  increasing  oor 
^leemity  against  the  eAet  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  by  increasing  ^' 
Amafton  of  spirits  finom  grain,  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  the 
tariff  whkir  condnnes  so  many  interests  in  suppovting  the  pioposed 
yale  ov  duty*  The  g^ln-growing  country,  the  fruit  cotuulry,  and  the 
eiltttre  of  cane,  would  be  all  bendUed  by  tiie  duty.  Its  operation  is 
said,  however,  to  be  injurious  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  Union.  *  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,1hst  each  particular  section  of  Ibe  country  wffl 
ftsi  some  one  or  more  articles  of  the  tariff  to  bear  hard  upon  it,  during 
«  short  period ;  hoi  tfie  compensation  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  fri*' 
^orMk  operation  of  others.  Now  1  am  ftdly  persuaded  that,  in  tlie 
Arst  Instance,  no  part  of  the  tJnion  would  share  more  largely  dian 
Hew'England  In  the  aggregate  of  the  benefits  resuKhig  from  the 
tariff.  But  -the  habits  of  economy  of  her  people,  diclr  industry,  their 
Am,  thdt  noble  enterpr^,  the  stimulaling  eAds  of  thtiir  more  rig- ' 

'  aw  dKsMM,  aH  tttid  to  aaauffe  to  iier  tia  irrt  aai  «»  rfcUM  Irtf tif 
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^di^lariff  13i6iDiUeltndthe^MefU»c«iMw(aMM>»^^ 
wMTcb  for  theif  portioo,  apd  $31  will  pwrtidpiMte  in  the  «lVMit|f^ 
of  jutenuit  exAimgfw  aad  cippoklion.  No  cjpitftsr  of  the  ITniM 
-wiQ  uvge,  with  a  wont  pace  than  New  Eagbad,  objedKiQa  4d  m 
laoiMigro^  having  for  it»\>bje0t  theadvancemeat  of  the  iat^ceila  of  that 
whole ;  for  BO  qiwrter  of -the  Unioa  paftieipatea  jnote  extaimireJiy  i^ 
the beaefita ffewing fiNNatho geMral  goreimne^t  Her taimiy, hoK 
ibheries,  her  foreign  trade,  have  been  constantly  objects  of  fedeiat' 
care.  There  is  expended  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  revenae. 
Tha  buflding  of  the  piiUic  shipa^  their  e^pments;  the  expeBpes- 
ineideat  ta  their  renaainiag  in  port,  chirfy  lake  place  these*  Thaf> 
great  drain  on  the  reyenue,  the  reyoIuUenaiy  pension  law,  ineUn^ 
principally  towards  Mew  England.  I  do  not,  hewerei,  con|dain  oT 
these  advantages  which  she  ei^oys.  She  is  probably  fiurly  antitlsA 
to  them.  But  gentleoien  fixmi  tint  quarter  noay^  at  least,  ba  juatiy^. 
reminded  <^  them,  wiien  they  complain  of  the  onerous  efibct  of  one  or 
two  items  of  the  tariff. 

Mr*  Chairman^  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  great  solicitude  fbs  ikm 
snoceas  of,  this  bill.  The  entire  independence  of  mj  country  on.  all, 
foreign  Jtatea,  a«  U  respects  a  supply  of  our  esa^tial  wants^  has  ey^. 
be^  with  me  a  favorite  object.  The,  war  of  our  revolution  e&ctad 
our  political. emancipation.  The  last  war  contributed  greatly  towaidsti 
acc^aapliahing  our  commercial  freedom.  But  our  complete  indepan*^ 
dence  y[ill  oidy  be  consummated  after  the  policy  of  this  biU  ahaO  Im- 
raoagnised  and  adopted.  We  have,  indeed,  gpceat  diftculties  to  c^ria*- 
tend  with;  old  habits,  colonial  uaa^,  the  obduracy  of  tha  colosaal 
spirit,  the  enormous  profits  of  a  foreign  trade,  prosecuted  under  Skw^T't- 
able  circumsiances,  which  no  longer  continue.  I  wUl  not  de%iairf 
the  cause,  I  verily  believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  country.  U  may  ba>. 
postponed ;  it  may  be  frustrated  for  the  mom^t,  ]but  it  muat  SnaUy. 
prevail.  Let  ua  endeavor  to  acauiie  for  the  present  Congieas^thr 
merit  of  having  laid  this  adid  &«adataon  of  the. national  prowpaii^- 
K,  as  I  think,  fiitdly  for  the  public  interest,  the  UU  shaU  be  defoatod„ 
what  will  be  the  character  of  the  account  which  we  shall  hav«  tc^ 
render  to  our  constituents  upon  our  return  among  them .'  We  shatt, 
ha  asked,  What  have  you  done  to  remedy  the  diaordars  of  the  fuUi^i 
cwrenoy  ?  Why,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treeaury  made  us-  a*  kmg;  la^. 
port  on  that  matter,  containii^  much  valuable  informabian,  ami  aosB#w 
WK7  jaod  reaaonifffc  but|  upon,  the  whole,  wa  fiytuid  thaA  mjH^fiS^ 
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r  AMve  «iir  coinpreheniioii,  tod  we  concluded  t^^  it  was  wiiest 
t»  let^it  regnkte  itself.  Whet  hare  jou  done  to  snpplj  the  deficit  in 
the  treesiirj  ?  We  thought  thet,  nlthoogh  you  ere  ell  endenrcuing  1  > 
get  out  of  the  banksi  it  was  a  very  good  time  fOT  ua  to  go  into  them 
and  we  have  authorized  a  loan.  You  hare  done  ar  mething  then,  cer^ 
tainly,  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment.  Here,  at  home,  we  are  prac- 
tising the  greatest  economy,  and  our  daughters,  no  longer  able  to 
wear  calico  ^ywns^ are  obliged  to  put  on  homespun.  Why,  we  have 
4MTed,  by  the  inde&tigable  exertions  of  a  member  from  Tennessee — 
C^eneral  Cocke — fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  were  wanted  for  the 
Yellow  8ftoafi  expeditiaD.  JNo,  not  i|ake  so  much ;  te  thirty  thou-  . 
«and  dollars  of  that  sum  were  still  wanted,  although  we  stopped  the 
•expedition  at  the  Council  Blufb.  And  we  hare  saved  another  sum, 
which  we  hofie  will  give  you  great  satisfiiction.  After  mmdf  two 
4ays'  debr%  and  a  division  between  the  two  hensos,  we  stm^  off 
tuohundbed  doBsrs  from  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  attorney-gen- 
•eral.  What  have  you  done  to  protect  home  industry  from  the  eSects 
<if  the  contracted  policy  of  foreign  powers  ^  We  thought  it  best,  after 
■MMh  dslibsialion,  to  leave  things  alone  ^  home,  and  to  continue  our 
•Encouragement  to  foreign  industry.  Well,  surely  you  have  passed 
iM>me  law  to  reanimate  and  revive  the  hopes  i^  the  numerous  bmjk*' 
rupts  that  have  been  made  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
wttddi  and  the  mfaHMui  teadeney  of  ofsr  polii^  f  No ;  the  senate 
•conU  nol  ^fn^  on  that  subject,  and  the  bankrupt  blU  fiiiled  !  Can 
w»  plead,  air,  ignoianee  of  the  general  distress,  and  of  the  ardent 
wjihrflfif  the  comoMmity  tot  that  protection  of  its  industry  whichthis 
UH  |»oposes  ?  No,  sir,  idmost  daily,  throughout  the  session,  have 
we  been  receiving  petkions,  with  which  our  table  is  now  loaded, 
tmnbly  insploiing  us  to  extend  this  protection.  Unanimous  resctu- 
tiensrfron  imporlsttt  Stale  leg^latures  have  eidled  upon  us  to  give  it, 
and  A&  peofde  of  whole  Stales  in  mass — almost  m  mass,  cf  New 
Tofek^  Mew  Jeis^,  Pcansylvaaia,  and  Ohio — have  transmitted  to  us 
thak  sanest  and  l^^Ue  petitions  to  encourage  the  home  industry. 
Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Let  us  not  disappoint  their  just 
expectations.  Let  us  manifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  Con- 
f  not  deserve  the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  It,  of 
)  the  wamCs  and  auftrings  of  the  people. 
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nte  powtY  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  to  conatnict,  or  aid  in  constnictiiic,  weAa 
«f  IntMoal  hapnyrmanm^hmSt  Ibr  aeveml  yean  foimed  me  of  the  mort  ateaifily  an^ 
eainestly  cofttioyerted  topics  mnwmiM  with  the  IwiiHiiina  of  Ike  aiwiii.  ltti«- 
ifltence  was  affirmed,  and  its  exerciae  demanded  with  an  ahpoat  iinimiimiB  ¥«■(•« 
by  the  apreading  West,  uded  by  many  liberal  and  far-aeeing  repreaentativea  of  other 
•eelloiw  of  tho  Uaiam.  It  waa  opposed  with  oqnal  ardor  by  a  nearly  equal  nwnber, 
throughout  the  continuance  of  the  atnggle.  In  18M,  a  ihiid  efiort  mm WMdt^imm ' 
bills  having  been  vetoed  in  fonner  yean,)  and  the  biU  authorvMng  the  Pttn4eitt.ti» 
B  certain  Surveys  and  Estimates  for  Roads  and  Canals  to  be  made,  being  undei 
k.  Ci^T  addreeaed  fhe  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  follows :] 


I CAJVNOT  enter  on  the  discufflion  of  the  subject  before  mb;fnAitmf 
first  asking  leatne  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  tftie  eom 
mitteei  in  so  far  aocommodating  me  as  to  agree  nnaaimoiuAj  to  ai«> 
joum  its  sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  alibrd  me  the  opper- 
tunity  <^  exhibiting  mj  yiews ;  iHiioh,  he^werer,  I  fear  I  shall  d» 
Tery  unaoGeptably-  As  a  reqnitid  for  tfiis  kindness,  I  will  tuttmftftf- 
as  fiur  as  is  piactkable,  to  aUnreriate  what  I  ha(ve  to  present  to  yavr 
consideration.  Y4ttj  on  a  qoestion  of  ihis  extent  and  moment|  ther^ 
are  so  many  t^^ios  which  demand  a  dehheratte  examimtion, tfintylroift 
thenatnieof  the  case,  it  will  be  in^Ktssible,  I  amaftatd,toredoo0th» 
argument  to  any  thing  thai  the  committee  will  oapsider  a  leasanihle 
compass. 

It  is  knewn  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  there  has  now  existed  for 
aevera]  years  a  di&rence  of  opinion  between  ike  exeentife  smd  kgis 
lative  branches  of  this  goT^rnment,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
certain  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitutioii.   Two  smecfesnte 
Presidents  have  retixned  to  Congress  bills  which  had  previousbf 


I;  aodtfaeaiMtiRrttAiMklemisidvatMiibciQM^ 
tCWef  M«giirtn*»,wlio  hM  Affwed  thir  HoMe  irilb.« 
iwlitMi  Myii— ul,  €f  greM  length  «ad  labor,  COTteiniflgMt  Ian  tli«» 
M^flr  witt^j  p«g—»  IP  Mpportof  Us«qporilMtt  rftheowtita 
tko.  JVtft  th»  nmgnitqieef  the  intowli  kiTiH^J  in  l3m  qftia^ 
ett  wttt  readily  oeacor,  that,  tf  the  pow^r  is  grunted,  and  deee  larfiy 
Bty  it  oa|^  to  be  TindieatBd,  upheld,  and  mamtaned,  that  Aa 
^  may  derive  the  great  foeaefila  ^nrhieh  oMiy  flo^ftaoi  its  yra« 
dent  aaeMia^.  If  H  has  not  been  eaaaai—toatod  ta  Qpaffaas,  the» 
aUclaiatoitahavldheatoBoaaQtmidered.  It  ia  a  eiraanateaeaal 
peeahar  regret  to  me,  ^at  one  lapre  eompeteiit  than  myaeif  has  ael 
siseatasai^ioit  the  ooune  whkh  tin  legiaiatiye  dapai taieni  has  here* 
tefare  fait  itself  boand  to  pmsac  cm  this  great  yietion.  Ofdltha 
tntsta  which  are  created  by  hoaoan  affsaey,  that  is  the  highest,  iMal 
fftleawaj  and  SMat  geapoasiUe,  wh^ A  imrohes  the  eaerase  «f  peNlH 
eal'pervrer.  Bz^rted  when  it  haa  not  been  introstedythe  public &ao- 
tisaary  is  guilty  of  usurpation  And  hisinfidditgrtoiheptiblicgaadl 
is  not^  pediapB,  less  eoipahle ,  when  he  negleets  or  nfases  to  exeidiMr 
a  powar  which  has  been  fiuriy  conreyod,  to  proaoote  the  poUie  ptm* 
perity.  If  the  power,  whidi  he  thus  ferbears  to  axcieisej  can  only 
he  exeiaised  by  hnn— 4f  no  other  pabiio  finetioaaiy  oan  euiploy  tt^ 
and  the  pnbte  good  reqwes  its  exercise,  his  trsacheqris  greatly  ag» 
grayated.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  where  the  object  of  the  investment 
af  power  is  the  personal  ease  or  aggrandiaenoeBl  af  the  pablii  agent, 
that  hisfoiheanince  to  ase  it  is  praiseworthy,  graotoas,  or  mag:aaitli^ 


•  I  am  aztmnely  happy  to  ind,  that,  on  many  of  the  pohits  of  lh« 
argamcnt  af  the  hoaoraUe  gedtonan  from  Vkginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,) 
^k&n  Is  entile  eaocmrence  between  us,  widely  as  we  dIAr  In  mf 
idtinndB  conckisions.  On  ^is  accasien,  (tt  on  all  otheia  on  whleh 
that  gtnjkaisn  obliges  the  Hoose  with  an  expicwtun  of  his  opfaions,) 
ha  dlq>l^s  groat  abflhy  and  ingenaity ;  and,  as  waN  ftntn  the  mats 
Icr  m  fiiMn  the  respectfli]  manner  of  his  argmnent,  it  is  deserving  ef 
the  most  thoroiqih  consideration.  I  am  compelled  i»  diflbr  froiM 
-"hstgeatfteinan  at  the  very  threshhold.    Ha^camaienoed  by  iayim 


m» kimdimi^S^mU  fgKfuwmuM^  tkmt  wUek  jhmo(  ai 
oliwdtqr  T>  to  bmrnnMfttvA.MB  apfeftaiaiag  to  Ae  6tal»] 

Bfmmi  tlnM.whiekiekite  to  e:ittcr90l  afiubci,  te^ttiegiaMiilgOfi 
If  Imj  be  aBowad  to  throw  the  ufpumu^  rfthegBtli 
jMft tato-the  fona  of  aig^log»im,  (ashape  nMoh  I  powiaMi  vill ha 
faite agreeable  to  hiai>)  H  amoaDts  to  this:  Municifal  yaaBii  ba* 
Imgeaukmfefy  la tiiel^late  goY^aniaatB ;  bat  the  power  ta  aafaB 
iatead  in^foveaMato  is  maaioipal ;  therefore  it  belonge  talitt  Stale 
govenuaeats  efene.  I  deny  bodi  the  praasiiefl  aad  tli^  mtkdtmmaki 
K  the.gebUeBiaB  had  aCmed  that  certaia  momcipal-poiieai,  and  tlto 
peat  Buuaof  tham,  babag  to  the  State  goTenattente,  his  f»opoiititai 
wvHddhare  beea  iaoaotio^eiitihle.  But,  if  ha  had eo  qiiiiMiid  is,  ft 
laoaldoothaveaMifltedtfaegeixdeiBaaataUiBhiacoBduiiaa..  Bat 
aaialy  the  power  of  tawtion — the  fiower  to  laguktetbeTahieaf  coki 
«-^he  povrec  to  eetabyeh  a  vaifeeBi  etaadaed  of  weighti  aad  maa- 
flarpa-^-toegtablidi  poet<poffiees  and  poat-roade^^o  regolabe  oaauaeroe 
aaioag  the  aereral  States — that  in  idation  to  the  judieiarjr^-^beaides 
Many  other  paipera  hidbpatably  hehiaging  to  the  MecalgavaraaMBt, 
ace  strictly  mtmkipal.  If,  as  I  uaderstood  the  geatlemaa  ia  the 
^onse  of  thasabseqaoit  part  of  his  aiguraeat  to  admit,  some  moai* 
aipal  powan  bekng  to  the  oae  sjratem,  and  some  to  Ae  otiver,  wa 
shall  dum  vary  little  aid  from  the  g^itleman's  priaoipia,  in  nmkmg 
the  diserimiaation  betwaea  the  two.  The  qaestioa  most  ever  rsmaki 
opea  whether  any  givea  power,  and,  of  ooaise,  tiuit  in  quastioa,  ia 
or  is  ast  delegated  to  this  gorerament,  or  ratahied  by  the  States^ 


'  The  ceaehiiien  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  all  iaternal  impaoveaieats 
belong  to  the  Sittke  goveraments ;  that  they  are  <^  a  limited  aad  loeal 
character,  and  are  not  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the  Meial 
powers,  which  relate  to  external  or  general  objects.  That  many, 
perhaps  most  intebal  improvements,  partake  of  the  ^rtrfrftr  de* 
scribed  by  the  gentleman,  I  shall  aot  deay.  But  it  is  no  Isss  traa 
that  there  are  others,  eaqihatically  aational,  which  neither  the  poiiey, 
aor  the  power,  nor  the  interests  of  any  State  will  iadoee  it  to  aoeoaii- 
plish,  aad  which  caa  only  be  eftcted  by  the  appticatioa  of  4ie  re* 
aooroes  of  the  nation.  Tlie  improvem^t  of  the  navigsiaoa  af  the 
Mississippi  famishes  a  striking  example.  This  is  andeaiaUy  a  freal 
aad  important  object.  The  report  of  a  highly  seieatific  aadrateHh 
^    pni  oflfcer  of  tha  eagfa^er  carps,  (whichlhope  wffl  boaMlMssi 


^>1 

lilfciimii  of  ito  bipH  m  »  gKwtiifle  in  pwptriftn  ia  Ihe  gwtt  htm 

iMHolA  aCiet.  tto  whoto  intpiofyiifuwtift  the  iiiiviiirfti<m  of  tbi^  tifm 

^piP^lpjSltliitid  two  TenritoriM  «Mv  ur^iffwAit  ilaptPi,  ifttwttedl. 
TtM  iMiirfff  ^  «fiMl  tf»  ivprovMiBt  rf  4Wtfi^ 

wese^lo  wkkkof  tho  timlvv  SUtet  aid  two  T«rril«riM  eoMtmed 
dM»itMii^?    Ui«mgrMt#^eo^«4ikli<3Monfyl««Ac*edb3r* 

fMlMifidlf  eut;'telhe€oiiiilitatioB  prthihite^iw 
Jfat%  'infciffettcd,  fron  «iiteriag  iito  iagr  «n*ty  «r  cwmptil  witti 
Msh^Aher*  Otibar  finnia^lM  mif^be  f;b«n  loaltow  ihiit^ifoTWi 
IhefKvvwMiited^^li&iMliMtioii  to  exeitit  irmM  Hoi.  be  Mt^  to 
iffgyftoit  citom  i«ynT<wtotoi  emkiitiy  «tlnni>to<  to  pwanote  thg 
ftfOpariiy  rfitke  UwMi.  NtMhwoltWilmeSMMyiuriMofthMi 
uBileili  Akrougk  wfckli  the  CmberlHidiiad  piiM^  tmM  erer  fami 
^ktcleitliAtjrotd.  Twoof  tiwmwioi^lMWFeilgoimtoeirtiy 
4iiBeattoitoto«ipteti«ikitlwir  po««r.  EMentireliiiiiehuMetor> 
it  omU  oalgF  hftve  been  exeotttod  m  fbr  bj  ib»  mfffAmAm  of  fedaw 
tiyo.iMMi.  AgM :  ibe  conAempbitod  o«Mi  tko^gb  Now  ieiity ; 
tbilttocQnMitbewatonDftbeCliMtped»aiidI>elttw«n  tfantto 
«lito  tii»  Dbio*  iMl  Ike  FMomm^  ore  mil  objacts  of  a  fOMtal  and  fidk 
«toiTO«atoM|  uiwUcbtlirBtttftes  tbioiigh  wUeb  tbaj  m^  tMrar- 
■lly  put  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  sncb  special  intiiwi  a»irlU 
lead  to  tbeir  execution.  Tending,  as  undoubtedly  tbey  would  do,  to 
|P«Mto«b6  9md  of  tha  wMe,  tfie  |Mwer  and  Ibe  iraaaura  af  Ibe 
Wh^DMial  be  apfiied  to  their  exeouties,  if  tbey  are  ewer  i 


1 4ottpitbiak,th>a^  that  we  abanld  beat  all  MiirteA  in  upottnd- 
iif  lh0aanalitaAHnaf4heUailedStato8,  by  the  pfvidpto  whbb  tha 
paile— BftiM^%giniii1iiinn§|ii1ri^  in  teiyecttonnrieipalfwiei. 
Tbtfpawtwaf  balb  g«vtnimenla  are  uateribtodly  munkipalt  •toi 
n|»ratii^  npelk  the  mtm  aafajed.  I  Ibink  a  better  rale  than  that 
IfMablhefantlaafMMi  famiAed  far  iiitatpralingiheeonatitiiAion,nigh4 
h»  dalMBd  iM^M  altontiTa  eoniidfltaiiffi  of  IfcKi.pectMiar 
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Bkites  WW  CKoflMl  •MiMnHy .^  TuBy  hj^bmIm  1kmf|li  sii-'  ^ 
mediHry  Tlieyirw»  addroBwdtotii6a<yctd8tiliW,Midl 
eatioB  depeoded  ii|NMi  the  pieatom  m4  lh»  o^-epciwl^ 
MiTidiiftUy.  Hie  Statai  pMam  MIHfed  the  expeetatiMw  «f  Ibe 
genend  gomrMPent  ia  fegeid  i»  ita  raqoiBitieBay  and  Men  wfaefljr 
dfiaappoiBiled  tfaem.  Languor  aad  dekrilitj,  in  die  metatoenl  af  llMi 
old  eoBfodiHUioi^  were  ike  bevitable  coaacqaicace  of  tfiact  amage- 
■Mat  of  power.  By  tlie  exialuig  conBtit«tMii,tiie  poarmof  (bagea- 
end  gov^mMBt  act  direetl j  oa  the  peraaaa  and  things  wittiiB  iia 
acape,  without  the  intervention  or  impedimenta  incident  ta  an  idtor^ 
mediarf.  In  exacating  the  great  traai  which  the^onatitntian  of  the 
United  Stsiea  creates,  we  muat,  theiclbvey  reject  that  interpaelatian 
of  its  pravisians  which  wooid  make  the  generri  govcmment  depend- 
ant Qpon  those  of  the  States  for  the  exaeniian  of  any  of  its  paw  era; 
and  may  aal^  eondnde  that  the  only  gennineoonatsiiction  wevid  be 
that  which  sfaoiid  enaUe  thia  government  to  exeeate  die  great  par-' 
paaea  of  ita  inatitvtion,  withoot  the  ctMypenttion,  and,  if  indapenaaMy 
Baoas8aiy,eKen  against  the  wiD  of  any  partiaiilar  State.  ThteiaHie 
characteriatic  difcence  between  the  t#o  aystema  of  gOTeruaettt,  c/ 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight.  Interpreted  in  the  one  way,  wa 
shall  relapae  into  the  feebleneas  and  debility  of  the  old  confederacy. 
In  the  other,  we  ahall  eaeape  firom  its  evfls,  and  Mil  the  gNet  par- 
poaaa  which  the  eidightened  fanners  of  the  cauating  conatitotian  in- 
tended to  eftctoale.  The  importance  of  tUs  essential  diftrtece  in 
the  two  ferma  of  government,  will  be  shewn  in  the  fiitnre  progiesa 
of  theaq^nment. 

Befinre  I  proceed  to  comnent  on  thoae  porta  of  tiia  eonstitmiBn 
which  i^pear  to  me  to  convey  the  power  in  qoeation,  I  hepe  I  riiall 
be  allowed  to  disclaim,  for  my  part,  several  sources  whence  ethsar 
have  deduced  the  authority.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  aeemed 
tothinkitremarloMe  that  the  frienda  of  the  pewer  shoidd  diaagne 
so  much  among  themaelves ;  and  to  draw  a  -oanchisiop  «gaiaai  ite 
existence  from  the  fiwt  of  thia  discrepancy.  Bat  I  can  aeanaaiag 
extraordinary  in  this  diversity  of  views.  What  is  mere  eomnian  than 
fiir  dijflerent  men  to  contemphte  the  aame  aoifayfict  under  vaiieua  a»* 
pacts  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  1  uman  mind,  that  adSghlened  aaeBy 
perfectiy  upright  in  their  intentions,  difier  in  tiianr  opiniona  on  aln^sr 


#MMJp  Wtffic  vMkt'  Mn  b#  WtfOnOMm*     M  'W.  ViflMV  ft 

ftMT  ef  tiie  CMM  nWoH  I  nm  hvnMy  miirtwiiig»  thtt 
iM«ltii  Midtted  ^  aoanny  vanoiSB  teodtes^f icMonuig.^  Bvit^il 
c—tfarietyof  viewg  BMght  b»  plea^d  with  any  eAetagmaitAt^dU 
vmiitw  ^  tile  liliytid  poww,  il »  oq^aily  wraikhte  agniag^  imr  ofn 
pMMte.  Hmto  it)  Imt  ^sample)  Mt  a  Teiy  exast  iiinciiiiinj  ii 
•yfBfofrtetWMnthe  PrMidest  of  the  Uated  SMw  end  ttw^nitfe^ 
i«wiV>ghrfa     The  FrentoitMqn,  (page  dftef  his  hiok,) 


^T  it,  M  othen  do,  is  all  that  would  bctnou^t  of;  toe  juri  imction  and  souTZ 
mcimoK  to  ^  Bute,  with  m  right  in  the  Stat6,  or  ^hm  miiAm»§d  ly  it$  UgiilaHn,  • 
to  fhongt  the  ro«d  at  iij^fOMirr." 

Agaifi^  page  27^  the  President  asks : 


**  If  the  United  Sutes  poaeesBed 
<Mr  Hdt,  in  aidopliBf  the  roads  of  the 
ji  Eaa  heoi  done, 
whh  oroRerthetn 


heoi  done,  aaBume  jurisdiction 
r  after  thetnf* 


Thsy  bMh  agree  that  the  general  govemiaeiit  deea  net  poaaeaa  the 
f&ffer.  The  gentlsnan  from  VorgiBia  admka^  i£  I  nodentood  him 
ccnrreetly,  that  the.des^nation  of  a  Stale  road  as  a  posi«oad)  aolv 
wiMikws  It  from  the  jiiriactiction  of  the  Stale,  that  il  a 
irardi put dewii or  ckaedhy  the  Slate;  andsn  thiabeolaiiBslbr.thg 
fiMiral  goTerimietot  more  power  than  the  Prgaidaai  ooacedes  lo  it 
The  Plregident,  ea  the  contrary,  pronouaoea,  that  ^  the  ahanrdify  cf 
anefaa.^egeMieQ''  (thatia,  preventiiig,  bjlhedeai9DatioQofapQiti> 
fo«i,  the  power  of  theStatefromaUerkgar  diangmf  itV^^nauifthi 
4ippareDt  toall  wiio  raaoMiieit!"  The  yntki^m  thmL  thati  Ae 
dtijgaatioii  of  a  poat«oad  withdraws  k  enfiiely,  so  ^  as  it  is  Ussd 
|hr  that  purpose,  froia  the  power  of  the  ^idM^  State;  whilst  the  P«i^ 
mdent  thiaks  it  absurd  to  assert  thai  a  aoeie  conaly  eourt  may  iMgt 
defhal  the  exeeutioii  of  a  Uw  of  tfe  Ui^led  States !  The  PieridMt 
thiaks  that,  imdar  die  power  of  4>ptoprialing  Ae  money  of  the  UaHad 
-StitleB,  CoBgress  may  apply  it  to  any  ohjeclEof  iatenal  iatjiBewmiwiii 
pK>»idtd  it  does  aot  assame  any  tevntorial  jurisdictton ;  and,  in  tbii 
teqiecl,  Ik  bairns  for  the  general  goyenwent  more  power  than  Urn 
gwitisinaB  from  Virginia  assigns  lo  it.  Aad  I  must  own,  that  I  m 
te  eoinoide  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  If  the  power  oan'te 
%aaed  ta  ao  more  legitimate  sowree  than  lo  that  of  appr^rfatiag  ty 
iwhfetrfeasarei  1  will  yield  Hitqaasliaa    . 


I  Ihal-lhiie  10  no  s^eeifie  pint,  in  Ihe  o»ttititM|i<B»<i 
nor  if  Any  suek  ren«iiitin>    U 40  i^^ramte 
^pdwer.    Tkft«oMtiUMiMi  vcfte  in  GottgrtM  Ihe  pomivr  0f  ,twl^ 
lte,  <irHh  M  ftniir  linitetioM,  la  nise  e  piM  UHmm 
— iWMPiliii  the  penNW'  of  C— gWMk    Md  it  fcltow,  ^  ■ngmj^y, 
tkal  OaagvBW  hw  Ae  ri|^t  to  ipplj  tbe  BMOij',  m  hmmI,  to  Ite  exo-^ 
e«tifl»cf  'the  powers  bo  gmited.    The  cUhmo  which  OBwiiifci  ^ 
enumeMlioa  of  the  giwrted  powers,  by  Attthoriangpthe  fmmgB:ot  «U 
laws,  "  necessary  and  proper"  to  effixituate  them,  comprehends  the 
yoweref  ttpprepfialion.    And  the  framers  of  the  <oiMtiUitisn*ilicog- 
nise  it  by  the  rsstnetion  that  no  money  shall  bedrawn  from  th^  trea- 
sury hat  in  yirtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  hew.    It  is'to  ma 
wonderful  how  the  President  could  hare  brought  his  mind  to  the  com 
dunon,  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  ezisH 
ii^,  a  right  cSaiA  be  set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  without  limitation^ 
loem^oy  the  puUic  money.    He  combats  with  great  success  attd 
much  ability  I  any  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  relating  to  the 
general  welfare.    He  shows  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  orertum, 
«r  leader  useless  and  nugatory,  the  cai^folenumeratian  of  our  pasrers; 
«nd  flwt  it  would  convert  a  cautiously  limited  gorsnisient  into  one 
without  liautation.    The  Mme  process  of  reasoning  by  whi^h  bis 
«Hnd  was  biuuj^t  to  tUi  just  conclusion,  one  weidd  have  theiight, 
abould  hare  warned  him  against  his  claiming,  uncfer  the  powerof 
appropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude  of  authority.    He  reasons  strnnHy 
agaiart  tiie  power,  as  claimed  by  us,  hannless,  and  benefteeot,  and 
United  as  it  must  be  admitted  io  be,  and  yet  he  sets  vip  apower 
tKwaidlesi  m  its  extent,  unrestrained  to  the  object  of  intermd  improve- 
naenti,  and  comprehendnfg  the  whole  scope  of  hmnan  aflhiis !    Fes, 
if  the  power  exists,  as  he  asserts  it,  what  huma  leslramt  is  tho«e 
^ipon  it }    He  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it  cannot  be  exerted  so  as  to 
teleciBie  wiAtfae  teiritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Stales.    Butthisisa 
leatrietion  attogedier  gratmlouB,  flowing  from  the  bounty  of  tim  Pse- 
aident,  and  not  found  in  tiie  prescriptions  of  the  constttntinn.    If  we 
kSTearii^  indefinitely,  toapf^ythe  money  of  the  gorsmoMitte 
idlemal  improTements,  or  to  any  other  object,  what  m  to  pieyent  the 
^ppttoation  of  it  to  die  purehase  of  die  sovereignty  itsMf  of  a  Stnte, 
^lf  a  SMe  were  mean  enoogh  to  sell  its  sovereignty— 4»  the  puNshaas 
'Alt  hbgdoms,  empires,  die  globe  itself?    Widi  an  ahnost  unlimited 
^wer  of  taxation,  and,  after  the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  «s 
apply  it  under  no'' other  limitations  than  dmse  wUeh  dm  Prea:4ngAi 


if  I  ouMwl  flee  iAm%  othtt  kwMflr  pMir  4tr 
It  kM  hftm  wMf  bj  Cmw  or  Bmmfmmy  a»4>flhtthnfl|hi 
IqrboUiytbtt  wkkaoMien  tnouf^  tliqf  eovM  yt  lotftajotwgh^ 
awit  wiUi  wamuy  eMKigb^tfaey  could  eottuntnd  MMieni  onongh*-  Ad^ 
cofdhig  to  tbo  pBtskknt'li  intcarpretatioB  of  the  eonetHutiott^  one  ot 
these  greet  kvcn  of  piMie  feroe  and  poiv«r  k  poMCMed  by  this  ger- 
emflieiit.  The  PreeideBteeeini  to  coalemplate,  aefreoght  with  gceeft 
danger,  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimed,  to  effect  the  inteinal  im«> 
provement  of  the  country,  and,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  sets 
m^  one  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude. '  The  qnantom  of  power 
which  we  ckim  over'  the  subject  of  internal  improyeneDt,  iS|  H  ia 
tiue,  of  greater  amount  and  force  than  that  which  reeulta  bom  the 
Preaident'a  view  of  the  oonstitution ;  but  then  it  is  SmiUd  to  the  eb* 
jeet  of  internal  inqprovements ;  whilst  the  power  set  op  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  such  limitation ;  and,  in  efiect,  aa  I  canceive>  hae  nft 
lisciitaUon  whatever,  but  that  of  the  di>ili^  of  the  pec^  to  huK 
taMtioQ. 

With  the  meet  pnefound  respect  for  the  President,  and  aftet  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  of  his  argument,  1  cannot  agree 
with  him.  I  cannot  thiidc  that  any  political  power  aeorues  to 
this  govemmesti  from  the  more  authority  which  it  possesses  to  ap- 
pippriafte  the  pubUe' revenue.  The  power  to  mabe  mtemal  inqiiove- 
nents  dcaws  after  it,  nsost  certainly,  the  right  to  i^piK^ate  money  t* 
consnmmate  the  object.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  this  ngi^of , 
apfr<^iation  draws  after  it  the  power  of  internal  inq^roveeaenla.  Tkm. 
appropriation  of  money  is  consequence^  not  cause.  It  foUowa^  al 
does  net  precede.  Aeeording  to  theoider  of  na(t«i>e,we  fiisldniler* 
mine  open  the  eh|ect  to  be  aetom|disbed,  and  then  apprepiiste  the 
money  noeossary  to  its  conaumma<ien.  Accerding  to  bonder  of  lbs 
constitution^  the  power  is  definedi  and  the  appUoalion^  thnt  is,  the 
aifwopriation  of  the  aMMiey  rsquisite  to  its  eflectiiation»ioilows  asa, 
nacessaiy  and  proper  naeans.  The  practice  of  eoiipreesionsl  legisU 
lalien  is  oonforaaible  to  both.  We  fiat  inquire  what  w»  m^  do^ 
and  providiD  bylaw  far  its  being  done,  and  we  then  aH)ro|riat»yhyi( 
another  act  of  legislation,  the  money  neeeisary  to  aeeemplish  Afl 
spseMcd  otject  The  error  <^  the  argument  liea  in  its  hft^'*  ^•^^ 
soon.  It  supposes  the  money  to  be  in  the  treasury 9  and  thM 
tadiAuMeit*  Bui  hew  came  it  thm  ?  Congie«i<Mi»ot 
L'WithaMt  aa  obiaal«    Thai^  imnasitien  mast  hi  ia  i 


iIk  iiinle  mfl»-ef  ow  iM>Wer9^  to  tiK  jgeuB^ 
orwid'  tfaeytew^to^tibeMfiitteat  of  some'of  Ukmh^  fomeru^  or  io<ii8 
aitidawjittt  of 001116  of  ftfaoMpoipoees.  laeiUieroase^wo^stMuralltiift 
cottMiiotion,  and-  eseertahi  Hieoxtoat  of  the  attdioritjrirtich  it  ca»> 
filed  t,  \».  We  eannot,  oonotitntiootUyy  lay  dale  taatee  witbbiit  !«*> 
gafd  to  the  extent  <^  our  powers ;  ftnd  then,  latftug  aoqvini  Ae 
moA^  oi  the  pobTic,  approprmte  it,  becaiue  we  have  got  it,  to  OKjr 
object  iBdefinitely. 

Nor  do  I  daitn  tiie  power  in  question,  from  tiie  consent  or  pvA 
of  any  particular  Slate  or  States,  through  which  an  objeet  of  internal 
improvement  may  pass.  It  might,  mdeed,  be  prudent  to  consult  a 
State,  through  which  an  improvemeat  might  haippen  to  be  carried, 
from  considerations  of  deference  and  respecft  to  Its  sov^^ign  power  ; 
awl  from  a  disposition  to  maintain  those  relations  of  peHect  an^*  f 
which  are  ever  desiraUe,  between  the  genera!  and  State  governments. 
But  the  power  to  establish  the  improvement  must  be  found  in  the 
constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist.  And  what  in  granted  by  all,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  to  perform. 

The  gentleman  from  Virgima,  in  speaking  of  incidental  powers, 
has  ilsed  a  species  of  argument  which  I  entreat  him  candidly  to 
reeonsider.     He  has  said,  that  the  chain  of  cause  and  eflbct'  is 
without  end ;  that  if  we  argue  from  a  power  expressly  granted  to  all 
olhers,  which  might  be  convenient  or  necessary  to  its  execution,^ttiere 
are  no  bounds  to  tiie  power  of  this  government ;  that,  for  example, 
under  the  power  ^^to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,^  the  right  might: 
be  assamod  to  the  timbcir  necessary  to  its  constructioB,  and  the  fOH 
cm  which  it  grew^    The  gentleman  might  have  added,  the  acerns 
froin  which  it  sprang.    What,  upon  tiie  gentteman^i  own  hypothesiOf 
ought  to  havr  been  his  conclusion?    That  Congress  posacosed  r 
power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.    Such  a  cdnchaion  woidc 
have  been  quite  as  logfcal,  as  that  Congress  has  no  power  i^ver  iatT 
nal  improvements,  from  the  jMwnftiis  lengths  to  which  this  powiftr  may 
bepawed.    No  one  ever  has,  or  can,  controvert  the  existence  of 
ittbidental  powets.    We  may  apply  different  rules  fbr  their  extractioD, 
b«it  idl  must  concur  in  the  necessity  of  their  actual  existence.-   Thejr 
roiiikfrom-theimperibctioiwof  our  nature,  and  from  the  utter  impoo^' 
sMI<^of  Aoooi^atog  ail  the  turns  and  vieisaitudeo  in  human  aftna.- 
n^^nmm  fee  defined.    Mtaek  i»  attained  wlion  th#  power,  dle4Hll»; 
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■eccMflirytoite  aitiiament  muit  be  teft  to  the  ••uiid  aiid  reepcMisihle 
dfaereCkm  of  te  p«btie  ftinetioiMry.  Intrench  fakn  m  you  pleafe, 
employ  what  langusge  you  nMty,  in  the  eontiitotioiitl  inttrume&t, 
•*  necessary  and  proper,**  <*  indispensidily  necessary,^  or  any  other,  aid 
the  question  is  stilMeft  open.  Does  the  prqiesed  measure  &11  within 
the  scope  of  (he  inddenta)  power,  circumscribed  as  it  may  be  ?  Your 
sifety  against  abuse  must  rest  in  his  intesest,  his  integrity,  his  respon- 
sHnfity  to  tile  exercise  of  the  elective  fhuichise;  finaUy,in  the  ulti- 
nuite  right,  when  aH  other  redress  fiula,  of  an  appeal  to  tiie  remedy, 
to  he  used  only  in  ertmne  cases,  of  ^dble  resbtaace  agaiast  intoler- 
dUe  oppression. 

Doubtless,  by  an  extravagant  and  abusive  emlargement  of  incidental 
powers,  the  Stale  governments  may  be  reduced  within  too  narrow 
limits.  Take  any  power,  however  mcontestaMy  granted  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  employ  thait  kind  of  process  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  b  so  skiUbl,  by  tracing  it  to  its 
itnnetest  efleels,  you  may  make  it  absorb  the  pow^  of  the  State 
governments.  Pursue  the  opposite  oourse;  take  any  incontestable 
power  belonging  to  the  State  govemoBents,  and  follow  it  out  into  all 
lis  possible  ramificallsBs,  and  you  make  it  thwart  and  defeat  the  great 
opeiatiops  of  the  government  of  the  whole.  Thb  b  the  consequence 
of  our  systems.  Their  harmony  b  to  be  preserved  only  by  fothear- 
anoe,  liberality,  practical  good  sense,  and  mutual  concession.  Bring 
these  dispositions  into  the  adminbtrations  of  our  various  fcistitutioos, 
aid  lA  the  dPNided  conlTicts  of  authorities  will  be  found  to  be  per^ 
fectly  imaginary. 

I  disrfakn,  for  myself,  several  sources  to  which  odiers  have 
asoended,  to  arrive  at  tbe  power  in  question,  hi  maldng  thb  db* 
ctaimei^,  I  mean  to  cast  no  imputation  on  them.  I  am  g|[ad'  to 
meet  Ihem  by  whatever  rottd  they  travel,  at  the  pout  of  a  con- 
stitutionil  conchukm.  Nor  do  their  posittoas  weaken  mme ;  on 
the  eontmry,if  certectly  taken,  and  mine  also  are  justified  by  iUr 
interpfetation,  they  add  strength  to  mine.  But  I  feel  it  my^duty, 
ftanldy  and  sincerely,  to  state  my  own  views  of  the  constitution.  In 
coming  Id  the  ground  on  which  I  make  my  stand  to  tnaintain  the 
pe^;^  aod  where  I  am  ready  to  meet  its  antagenbt,  I  am  happfjin 
tki^outsety  to  staAe  my  hearty  coocunenoe  with  the  ^ntleAan>(«ai 
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ah»  by  wUdi  the  cDHtitntiOn  i»  to  U  ialcqiKled.  ^I  JifCBf  vi^ 
himi  that  this  is  a  luDiied  goffftnmeaiy  tbat  it  kaa-BQ  poiv«rii  faot  tl^. 
granted  §fmetfi ;  and  that  the  grant^  powan  are  thoee  which  am 
eiq^peMlj  eaumaratad,  or  ai4^h  aa» bein^  impUadiare  naceiaazy  and 
pBO|^  to  afibotuate  the  ^enumented  powen.  And^if  I  do  not  abaw 
the  power  over  fetferaiiye^  nationali  intemal  ioapopoveiBeiitaf  to  be 
fairly  dedi]fiible»  after  the  atrkst^t  i^tpVaatioa  oC  thee^  principlaat  J 
entreat  the  comnaittee  lUMtaiiiKHialy  to  reject  the  hilL .  The.gwtib" 
man  fron  Virgima  haa  rightly apitifiipated,  thai,  ia, ripped  to  roada^L 
claim  the  power  uader  the  grant  to  tiiabHih  ppat.offioea  and  poiti 
roadB.  The  whole  question,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  turns  npoa 
the  true  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  that  again  upon  the  genuine 
sjgaifieftion  of  the  wc^rd  ''ef foifis A*"  According  to  my  undtwtand- 
ing  of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  to  fix,  to  make  Arm,  to  boitd.  Aocoidf^ 
mg  to  that  of  tbe  gentleman  firom  Virginia,  it  iata  daaignate,to  adapt. 
Grammatkal  criticism  was  to  ni#  always  uafleMant,.aad  I  d0.net 
profess  to  be.  any  proficient  in  it.  But  I  will  «an6dent)y  ifypslj  m 
support  of  my  definition,  to  .a«y  vocabulary  whatever,  of  respoctaUa 
authority,  and  to  the  common  use  of  th^woid;^.  That  it  cannot 
mean  only  adoption  is  to  me  evident,  fior  mjoftim  presnppoaea 
establishment,  which  is  precedent  in  its  very  natnre*  That  wUebdiaea 
not  exist,  which  is  not  established,  cannot  be  adcfyted.  Them  is, 
then,an  essfiitial  diieienQe  b^ween  the  gentleman  firom  Virginia  and 
me.  J  consider  the  power  as  original  and  creative;  be  as  dajeifltivaih 
ack^^tive.  Bnt  I  will  shpw,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  hiv^ 
self,  who  apneas  with  the  gentleman.  fiemViiginia,aa  to  the  sense  of 
this  word, that  what  I  contend  for  is  its  genuine  maanhig<>  The- 
President,  in  almost  the  first  lines  of  his  message  to  this  House,  of  the 
fourth  of  May,  18^,  returning  the  Gumherlani  biU  with  his  veto, 
My*i  ^^«  p<(wer  to  ^mabUth  tumpyms^  with  f^ites  and  toll%  ta<,ini- 
plies  a  foww  to  adopt  and  eamoMte  a  oemp&ete  system  of  ijOcnml . 
improvement"  What  is  the  senses  in  iriiich  the  ward  «<  eatabliph'' 
is  here  used?  bit  not  creative^  Did  thePreaidantiiiaan  toaAvt. 
or  designate  some  pie-existing  turnpikes,  with  gatasi  l(c.,  or  far  thai 
fint  time  to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Coflgrem?  At^ 
the  President  says,  ^*  If  it  exist  as  to  one  road,  (that  is,  the  pawnr  t»i 
layduta^  of  transit,  and  to  take  the  knd  on  a  valnatian,)  it  existaafh 
to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Ckmgttm  may  think  piopcr  tO; 
«<astaUisfc."    Inwfaat  sense  deca  he  here  empfey  the  word?    Jhih 
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Iratli  is,  that  the  Pseiiieat  coM  empiey  no  belter  than  the  oonatitii* 
tionai  word,  and  he  is  ohHged  to  upe  it  in  the  precise  i^ensc  for  which 
I  contend.  Bat  I  go  to  a  higher  authorify  than  that  of  the  chief 
magistrate — ^to  that  of  the  constitution  itself.  In  expounding  that 
instrument,  we  must  look  at  all  its  parts ;  and  if  we  find  a  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  is  desitaUe  to  obtain,  we  may  safely  rest  upon 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  same  word  in  other  parts  of  the 
instrument.  The  word  ^  establish"  is  one  of  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  constitution ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  found  uniformly 
to  express  the  same  idea.  In  the  clause  enumerating  our  powers^ 
'<  Congress  has  power  to  €8tabH$h  a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion," &c. ;  in  the  preamble,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  e</a^^i«A  justice^  &c.,do  ordain 
and  csiahHth  this  constitution,"  &c. ;  what  pre-existing  code^of  jus- 
lice  was  adopted  ?  Did  not  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  this 
nigh  sovereign  act,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  code  adapted  to 
their  federal  condition  ?  The  sense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  is 
self-evident  when  applied  to  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object,  and  purposes  of  the  power. 
The  trust  confided  to  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  charac* 
ter.  It  is  the  difiusion  of  information  among  all  the  parts  of  this  re- 
public It  is  the  transmission  and  circulation  of  intelligence ;  it  is 
to  communicate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  acts  of  government,  and 
to  promote  the  great  business  of  society  in  all  its  relations.  This  is  a 
great  trust,  capable  of  being  executed  in  a  highly  salutary  manner. 
It  can  be  executed  only  by  Congress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  per- 
formed as  it  can  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  govern* 
ment.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  principle  »f  hich  I  some 
time  ago  laid  down,  that  the  powers  granted  to  this  government  are 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  its  own  inherent  force  and  energy* 
without  necessary  dependance  upon  the  State  governments.  If  my 
construction  secures  this  object ;  and  if  that  of  my  opponents  places 
the  execution  of  this  trust  at  the  pleasure  and  mercy  of  the  State 
governments,  we  must  reject  theirs,  and  assume  mine.  But  the  con- 
struction of  the  President  does  make  it  so  dependant.  He  contends 
that  we  can  only  use  as  post  roads  those  which  the  States  shall  have 
previously  established ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter,  to  change, 
and  of  course  to  shut  them  up  at  pleasure.  It  results  from  this  view 
of  th-  President,  tha'^  any  of  the  groat  mail  routes  cow  existing  that. 
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for  example,  from  south  to  north,  may  be  ckMed  at  pleasure  or  bjr  Ci- 
price,  by  any  one  of  the  States,  or  its  authorities,  through  which  it 
passes — ^by  that  of  Delaware,  or  any  other.  Is  it  possible  thai  that 
construction  of  the  constitution  can  be  correct,  whidi  allows  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  be  obstructed 
or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  any  one  of  twenty-four  sovereigiw 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true,  denica  the  right  of  a  State  to 
close  a  road  which  has  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  suppose 
he  State,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use  it  for  its  own  sepsrat^  ui 
peculiar  purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  pre8e^ 
vation.  Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair  it  ?  No !  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  must  say ;  and  I  will  say.  May  not  the  genertl 
government  repair  this  road  which  is  abandcmed  by  the  State  power? 
May  it  not  repair  it  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  ?  And  may  it  not 
protect  and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired,  and  which  tfaoe 
is  no  longer  an  inteiest  or  inclination  in  the  State  to  protect  sad  de- 
fend ?  Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  a  road  mftj 
exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a  State  will  not,  and  the  general  goT- 
«rnment  cannot,  repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  account 
should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  of  the  executioD 
Mf  the  high  trust  confided  for  their  benefit  to  iw,  if  we  were  to  tell 
them  that  we  had  fiiiled  to  execute  it,  because  a  State  would  not 
make  a  road  for  us  ? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements  of  States,  are  made  id 
reference  to  their  individual  interests.    It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  whole, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole',  that  can  look  to  the  interests  of  aU.    *^ 
the  infancy  of  the  government,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  ^w»^ 
treasury,  it  may  be  the  only  alternative  left  us  to  use  those  roadSy 
which  are  made  for  State  purposes,  to  promote  the  national  object, 
ill  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  it.     It  may  never  be  necessary  to  ib»^ 
more  tlian  a  few  great  national  arteries  of  communication,  leaving  to 
the  States  the  lateral  and  minor  ramifications.     Ev*     these  sboul 
4inly  be  executed,  without  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  coun 
try,  and  according  to  the  convenience  and  ability  of  government,  d^  » 
fiiu-ely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national  duty  imposed  upon 
government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  intellig^'^^ 
civil,  Qommercial,  literary,  and  social,  we  ought  to  perform  the  «¥ 
stance  of  the  trust,  and  not  content  ours^ves  with  a  mere  ineifio^  * 
»wper  execution  of  it.     If  I  am  right  in  these  view»,  the  pJ^*** 
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tttablish  poet  roads  bebg  in  its  nature  original  and  cnealiTe,  and  the 
government  having,  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State  means  only  from 
its  inability  to  exert  the  whole  extent  of  its  authority ,  the  controvert- 
ed power  is  expresaly  granted  to  Congress,  and  there  is  an  end  of  die 
question. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power  over  roads  was  not 
contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  limited  Congress  to 
the  establishment  of  post-offices ;  and  that  the  general  character  of 
'  the  present  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of 
an  enlargement  of  power.  But,  if  the  construction  of  my  opponents 
be  correct,  we  are  left  precisely  where  the  articles  of  confederation 
left  us,  notwithstanding  the  additional  words  contained  in  the  present 
constitution.  What,  too,  will  the  gentleman  do  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  clause  to  establish  post  offices  7  Must  Congress  adopt, 
designate,  some  pre-existing  office,  established  by  State  authority  ? 
But  there  is  none  such.  May  it  not  then  fix,  build,  create,  e$tabU$h 
offices  of  its  own  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm  us  by  the  awful  em- 
phasis with  which  he  set  before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in 
the  Union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads !  exclaimed  the 
gentleman ;  and  you  will  assert  for  the  general  government  jurisdic- 
tion, and  erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  inunense  distance  ?  Not  to-day, 
nor  to-morrow  ;  but  this  government  is  to  last,  I  trust,  for  ever ;  we 
may  at  least  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  of  population,  culti- 
vation, and  intelligence  shall  have  washed  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
have  mingled  with  the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  social  life 
shall  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent  ?  All  this 
is  not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  be  burdened  or  op- 
pressed. Things  must  be  gradual  and  progressive.  The  same  spe- 
cies of  formidable  array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be  exhib- 
ited in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  navy,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  purposes  of  government.  We  might  be  told  of  the  fleets  and 
vessels  of  great  maritraie.powers,  which  whiten  the  ocean ;  and  tri- 
umphantly asked  if  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
that  tremendous  power  ?  And  we  should  shrink  firom  the  efibrt,  if 
we  virere  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
ft  subject  of  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look  forward  to  the  proud 
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and  happy  period,  distant  at  it  may  be,  when  circulation  and  i 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  ahall 
bfi  as  free  and  perfect  as  they  arc  at  this  moment  in  England,  or  in 
any  other  the  most  highly  improved  country  on  the  globe.  la  the 
mean  time,  without  bearing  heavily  upon  any  of  our  important  inter- 
ests, let  us  a{^ly  ourselves  ..o  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most 
practicable,  and  immediately  necessary. 

But  what  most  staggers  my  honorable  friend,  is  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  sites  of  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  which  he 
supposes  Congress  might  assume  ;  and  he  considers  the  exercise  of 
such  a  jurisdiction  as  furnishing  the  just  occasion  for  serious  alarm. 
Let  us  analyze  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  road  under  th* 
authority  of  the  general  government,  there  existed,  in  the  Statr 
throughout  which  it  passes,  no  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
ground  which  it  traverses  as  a  road-  There  was  only  the  possibility 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdicion,  when  the  State  should,  if  ever 
erect  such  a  road.  But  the  road  is  made  by  the  authority  of  Congre^^s^ 
and  out  of  the  foci  of  its  erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preser- 
vation and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  with  that  narrow  limit  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  State.  The  capital  expended  in  the  making  of  the 
road  incorporates  itself  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  and 
immoveable  property  of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction  which  is  claim- 
ed for  the  general  government,  is  that  only  which  relates  to  the  ne* 
cessary  defence,  protection,  and  preservation  of  the  rood.  It  is  of  a 
character  altogether  conservative.  Whatever  does  not  relate  to  the 
existence  and  protection  of  the  road,  remains  with  the  State.  Mur« 
ders,^espasses,  contracts — all  the  occurrences  and  transactions  of 
society  upon  the  road,  not  affecting  its  actual  existence,  will  fiill  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  criminal  tribunals  of  the  State,  as  If 
the  road  had  never  been  brought  into  cxi>Vnce.  How  much  reroains 
to  the  Slate !  How  little  is  claimed  for  th  •  general  government !  Is 
it  possible  that  a  jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  harmless,  so  unambitious, 
can  be  regarded  as  seriously  alarming  to  the  iH>vor«*iguty  of  the  States  ? 
Congress  now  asserts  and  exercises,  without  contestation,  a  power  ta 
protect  the  mail  in  its  transit,  by  the  sanction  of  all  suitable  penalties* 
The  man  who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  power  is  exerted  m 
faiMant  to  thst  of  estaUkhing  post  officos  and  post  rodb.    b  Ch» 
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protection  of  the  thii^  in  tramitu  a  power  more  clearfy  deducSde 
from  the  grant,  than  that  of  bcUitating,  hy  means  of  a  practical  road, 
its  actual  transportation  ?  Mails  certainly  imply  roads,  roads  imply 
th«:ir  own  preservation,  their  preservation  implies  the  power  to  pre- 
ae«Te  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  us,  in  express  termsy  that  we 
dM  estabh'sh  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  respect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  question  is  not  quite  so 
clear  as  in  regard  to  roads.  With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.  In  legard  to  canals^ 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  comprehended  in,  or  deducible  from,  cer- 
tain granted  powers.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  Precisely  the  ^ame 
measure  of  power  which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in  the 
other.  And  the  uniform  practical  exposition  of  the  constitution,  as 
to  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  thai 
among  the  several  States.  Suppose,  instead  of  directing  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  government  constantly,  as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  the  fact  had  been  reversed,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade.  Should 
we  not,  in  that  case,  hear  all  the  controverted  objections  made  to  the 
erection  of  buoys,  beacons,  light-houses,  the  surveys  of  coasts,  and 
the  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  we 
now  hear  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  years  ago,  a  sea- 
wall, or  in  other  words,  a  marine  canal,  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  New  Hampshire,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those 
voted  for  it  who  have  now  conscientious  scruples  on  this  bill.  Yes, 
any  thing,  every  thing  may  be  done  for  foreign  commerce ;  any 
thing,  every  thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  ;  but  nothing  for  do- 
mestic trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  interior  of  the  country !  Yet,  the 
equity  and  the  beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  comprehena 
l>oth.  The  gentleman  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  there  is  a  difference 
•8  to  the  character  of  the  fecilities  in  the  two  cases.  But  I  put  it  to 
his  own  candor,  whether  the  only  difference  is  not  that  which  springs 
from  ^e  nature  of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species  of 
commerce  are  conducted — the  difference  between  land  and  water. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by  open- 
ing for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there  is  none,  or  by  increase 
mg  the  ease  or  safety  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  na^- 
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urtl  chaanel  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  bestowed.  la  tb^ 
one  case,  your  object  is  to  facilitate  arrival  and  departure  fioon  th» 
ocean  to  the  land.  In  the  other,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  same  olyect 
from  the  land  to  the  ocean.  Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  m  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  constitutional  {K>wer 
equally  includes  both.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  to  be  sure, 
contended  that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  fitcilities  was  to 
be  found  in  another  clause  of  the  constitution — ^that  which  enables 
Congress  to  obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects,  and  graolf. 
to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These  cessions  may  be  obtained  for 
the  ^'  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  or  other  need*  * 
fid  buildings.''  It  is  apparent  that  it  relates  altogether  to  military  or 
naval  affairs,  and  not  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  How  is  the  mfr- 
rine  canal  covered  by  this  ciaube  ?  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  ^'  needful 
building  .^"  The  object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvious.  The 
convention  saw  that,  in  military  or  naval  posts,  such  as  are  indicated,, 
it  was  indispensably  necessary, for  their  proper  government,  to  vest  ia 
Congress  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation.  If  we  claimed  over  ob- 
jects of  internal  improvement  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentlemaa. 
•might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  question.  But  the  claim 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  profissses 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  jurisdiction  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  two  different  governments  at  the  same  time  over  the  same 
persons  and  things.  But,  is  not  this  the  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
State  and  federal  governments  ?  Does  not  every  person  and  every 
thing,  within  our  limits,  sustain  a  two-fold  relation  to  the  State  and 
to  the  federal  authority  ?  The  power  of  taxation,  as  exerted  by  both 
governments,  that  over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  coadbrrent. 
No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be  conceived  and  stated  by  gentle- 
men of  acute  and  ingenious  minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yesterday 
Two  canals  are  desired,  one  by  the  federal,  and  the  other  by  n  State 
government ;  and  there  is  not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  of 
one  canal — which  is  to  take  it  ?  The  constitution  which  ordains  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  answers  the  question. 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  a  part.  The  same 
difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the  incontestable 
power  of  taxation.  We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxea  has  its 
limits.  There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be  transcended.  Suppose . 
the  citizen  to  be  taxed  by  the  general  government  to  the  utmost  ex- 
lei^t  of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  beat  and  thu 
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Bute  impooes  a  tax  «t  the  same  time^  which  ajthoiity  is  to  take  it  f 
Bxtreme  cases  of  tins  sort  maj  serre  to  amcse  and  to  poxzle ;  \mt 
thej  will  haidljT  ever  arise  in  practice.  And  we  may  stMy  cotifide 
tn  die  moderatton,  good  sensC)  and  mtttnal  good  dispomlioM  of  the 
two  governments,  to  guard  against  the  imagined  coi^cts* 

It  is  said  by  the  President,  that  the  power  to  regtdate  comm^oe 
merely  authorizes  the  laying  ci  imposts  and  duties.  But  Congrese 
has  no  power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade  among  the  sere* 
ral  States.  The  grant  must  mean,  therefore,  something  else.  What 
IS  it  ?  The  power  to  regulate  eommerce  among  the  seyeral  Stailes, 
if  it  have  any  meaning,  implies  authority  to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  t^ 
bestow  on  it  facilities  similar  to  those  which  have  been  conceded  to 
our  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean  only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt 
regulations,  without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  eflfeet  to  them 
All  the  powers  of  this  government  should  be  interpreted  in  reference 
to  its  first,  its  best,  its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States.  And 
is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an  intimate,  social,  and  commer- 
cial connexion  between  all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Oan  that 
be  accom^ished,  that  is,  can  the  federative  objects  of  this  government 
be  attained,  but  by  the  application  of  federative  resources  ? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  government,  none  aie  more 
dearly  vested,  than  thi^  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
gence, private  and  oflkial,  of  the  country ;  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  commerce ;  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  physical, 
force  of  the  Union.  In  the  execution  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust 
which  these  beneficial  powers  imply,  we  must  look  to  the  great  ends 
which  the  framers  of  our  admirable  constitution  had  in  view.  We 
must  reject,  as  wholly  incompatible  with  their  enlightened  apd  bene 
ftcent  intentions,  that  constructi<Hi  of^  these  powers  which  would  re- 
juscitate  all  the  debility  and  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  confederacy* 
In  the  viciasitmies  of  human  a&irs,  who  can  foresee  all  the  possible 
eases,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  public  force,  withki 
or  without  the  Union  ?  This  government  is  charged  with  the  use  of 
it,  to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrecttons,  to  enforqe  the  laws 
of  the  Union ;  in  short,  for  all  the  unknown  and  undefinable  purposes 
<if  WMT,  foreign  or  intestine,  wherever  and  however  it  may  rage.  Duff* 
Mg  its  existence,  may  not  government,  for  its  efl^ual  prosecution, 
9P^r  a  road  to  be  made,  or  a  caaal  to  be  APt  t(>  relieve  ^^exaainl! 
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an  ^xp06ed  point  of  the  Union  ?  If^  when  the  emergency  comesi  there 
IS  a  power  to  provide  for  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  the  constitu- 
tion! ^^  Q^^  ^  ^^  emergency.  A  wise,  precautionary,  and  paren- 
Ad  policy,  anticipating  danger,  will  beforehand  provide  for  the  hour 
of  need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  nature  of  fortifications,  since, 
if  not  the  deposites  of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  bring 
into  n^pid  action  the  military  resources  oi  he  country,  whatever  they 
may  be.  They  are  better  than  any  fortifications,  because  they  s^e 
the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war.  They  dispense  in  a  great 
d^^  with  fortifications,  since  they  have  all  the  effect  of  that  con< 
centmtion  at  which  fortifications  aim.  1  appeal  from  the  precepts 
ot  the  President  to  the  practice  of  the  President.  While  he  denies  to 
Congress  the  power  in  question,  he  does  not  scruple,  upon  his  sole 
auth<Nrity,  as  numerous  instances  in  the  statu^  book  will  testify,  to 
order,  at  pleasure,  the  opening  of  roads  by  ^.rie  naiatary,  and  then 
come  here  to  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay,  more,  su: ;  a  subordinate 
but  highly  respectable  officer  of  the  executive  government  I  believe 
wo^d  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a  bridge  to  be  erected 
over  an  inconsiderable  stream,  to  ensure  the  regular  transportation  of 
the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  head  of  the  post-office  department,  as  a  prompt  and  vigilant 
officer  should  do,  has  recently  despatched  an  agent  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  late  firequent  vexatious  fiulures  of  the  great  northmi 
mail,  and  to  inquire  if  a  provision  of  a  boat  or  bridge  over  certain 
small  streams  in  Maryland,  which  have  produced  them,  would  not 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  one  argument  of  the  honorable  gentlemaL. 
He  told  the  House,  that  the  constitution  had  carcfolly  gnarded  against 
inequality,  among  the  several  States,  in  the  public  burdens,  by  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  taxation ;  that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  internal  improvements  would  be  to  draw  the  resources 
from  one  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  expend  them  in  th^  improvements 
of  another ;  and  that  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  constitutional  equality 
would  be  thus  violated.  From  the  nature  of  things,  the  constitution 
could  not  specify  the  theatre  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 
That  expenditure,  guided  by  and  looldig  to  the  public  good,  must  be 
made,  necessarily,  where  it  will  most  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  argument  is,  that  the  hcak  of  the  collection  oS 
ffae  piiUic  contribations,  and  the  toco/e  of  their  disburaeiae&t,  shouid 
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*  ^  Urn  Mitee*  Now,  sk^  let  us  carry  thb  argument  out ;  and  no  mm. 
h  mare  capable  than  the  ingenious  genUenian  from  Virginia,  of  trao- 
mg  an  argument  to  its  utmost  ccmsequences.  The  iocah  of  the  ool- 
kclion  of  the  public  revenue  is  the  pocket  of  the  citizen ;  and,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the 
gentleuMm,  we  should  restore  back  into  each  man's  pocket  preciaely 
what  ¥raB  taken  from  it.  K  the  principle  contended  Ux  be  true,  we 
are  habitually  violating  it.  We  raise  about  twenty  millions  of  dd- 
lars,  a  very  large  revenue,  considering  the  actual  distresses  of  the 
oountry.  And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flourishing  state- 
ments of  its  prosperity,  emanating  from  printers  who  are  fed  upon  the 
pap  of  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  condition  of  very 
great  distress.  Where  is  this  vast  revenue  expended  ?  Boston,  Nenf 
York,  the  great  c^>itals  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres  of  its  disburse- 
ment. There  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  is  paid.  There  the 
expenditure  in  the  building,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the  national 
vessels  takes  j^ace.  There  all  the  great  expenditures  of  the  govem- 
oaent  necessarily  concentrate.  This  is  no  cause  of  just  complaint 
It  is  inevitable,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  state 
of  the  arts,  and  other  drcumstances  belonging  to  our  great  cities. 
But,  sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this  Union  having  more  right  than 
any  other  to  complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another,  the  west,  Uie  poor  west — 

(Here  Mr.  Baiboor  expUined.  He  had  meant  that  the  constitution  limited  Con- 
greaa  as  to  the  proportions  of  revenue  to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  sereral  Sutes;  but 
the  principle  of  this  proriston  wonld  be  vacated  by  internal  improremeiitsof  imraeBte 
espense,  and  yet  of  a  k>cal  character.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sure,  art  built  at  th« 
seaports*  but  they  do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  is  the  mountain  ware ;  but 
tntemal  improvements  are  essentially  local ;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the  Stater,  and 
their  benefits,  at  least  the  largest  part  of  them,  are  confined  to  the  States  where 
they  exist] 

The  explanation  of  the  gentleman  has  not  materially  varied  tha 
arfuneat*-  Ha  says  the  home  of  our  ships  is  the  mountain  wave. 
Sir^  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money  widi  which  they  are  built,  or 
refitted,  remains  on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equipment  takea 
(daoe  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  It  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  profitable  industiy-r-the  axes,  the 
hammers,  the  saws — ^tha  mechanic  arts,  whkh  are  put  in  motion  by 
thb  axpanditjare.  Andall  these,  and  other  collateral  advantages,  ara 
aiyyaji  bf  the  seaports.    The  navy  is  built  for  the  interest  of  tha 
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lAole     Ittleniftl  improTemente  of  that  general,  fisdflnitire  i 
hit  whkh  we  contei^y  would  alio  be  for  the  mtoMflt  of  Ab  while. 
And  I  ihovM  thiak  their  abidiag  with  us,  and  not  gomg  abiaadontfe 
vait  deep,  was  rather  cauae  of  recommendataon  thaa  objeelioB. 

Bat,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  part  of  thia  Unaon  mom  fikdj 
than  all  others  to  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  gentlfam'f 
pnneiple,  regulating  the  public  expenditure,  it  is  tlie  west.    There  if 
a  perpetual  drain,  from  that  embarrassed  and  highly  distcessed  por- 
tion of  our  country,  of  its  circulating  medium  to  the  east.    There, 
but  few  and  inconsiderable  expenditures  of  the  public  money  take 
place.    There  we  have  none  of  those  public  works,  no^magnifieent 
edifices,  forts,  armories,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.,  which,  more  or  kes, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Atlantic  State.     In  at  least  seyen  SMes  be- 
yond the  Alleghany,  not  one  solitary  public  work  of  this  govemmeBt 
is  to  be  found.     If,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensatioitf 
of  Providence  which  sometimes  occur,  this  government  shoidd  be 
annihilated,  everywhere  on  the  seaboard  traces  of  its  former  exivtaice 
would  be  found ;  whilst  we  should  not  have,  in  the  west,  a  saogle 
monument  remaining,  on  which  to  pour  out  our  afifections  and  our 
regrets.    Yet,  sir,  we  do  not  complain.    No  portion  of  your  popal*- 
tion  is  more  loyal  to  the  Union,  than  the  hardy  fireemen  of  the  weit 
Nothing  can  weaken  or  eradicate  their  ard^it  desire  for  its  lasting 
preservation.     None  are    more  prompt  to  vindicate  the  intereete 
and  rights  of  the  nation  from  all  foreign  aggression.     Need  I  remiw 
you  of  the  glorious  scenes  in  which  they  participated  during  the  late 
war — a  war  in  which  they  had  no  peculiar  or  direct  interest,  vrnges 
for  no  commerce,  no  seamen  of  theirs.    But  it  was  enough  for  them 
that  it  was  a  war  demanded  by  the  charaeter  and  the  honor  of  tbe 
nation.     They  did  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood  or  of  trea* 
sure.    They  flew  to  arms ;  they  rushed  down  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, vrith  all  the  impetuosity  of  that  noble  river.    They  soagot 
theenemy.    They  found  him  fct  the  beach.    They  fou^;  they  My 
they  covered  thonselves  and  their  country  with  immortal  ^oiy- 
They  enthusiasticiAy  shared  in  all  the  transports  occasioned  by  oar  ^ 
viotories,  whether  won  on  theocei^n  or  on  the  land.    They  feltj  ^^ 
th»  keenest  distress,  whatever  disaster  befell  us.    No,  sir,  I  repest  it, 
n^leet,  injury  itsdf,  cannot  alienate  the  aiectimis  of  the  west  fro» 
this  government.    They  olii^  to  it,  as  to  their  best,  tiieir  gn*^* 
their  Uu*  h<^.    ¥o«  may  impoverish  them,  redooe  Aem  ta^raiBr  ^ 
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the  mistakes  of  your  policy,  and  yon  cannot  drive  them  from  you. 
They  do  not  complain  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  where 
the  public  exigencies  require  its  disbursement.  But,  I  put  it  to  your 
candor,  if  you  ought  not,  by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to  miti- 
gate, if  not  prevent,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  perpetual  tnmsfer  of 
the  circulating  medium  from  the  west  to  the  east.  One  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  annually  is  transferred  for  the  public  lands  alone ; 
and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  like  him  who  goes  to  death — ^to  a 
bourne  fi^m  which  no  traveller  returns.  In  ten  years  it  will  amount 
to  Meen  millions ;  in  twenty,  to — ^but  I  will  not  pursue  the  appall- 
ing results  of  arithmetic.  €tentlemen  who  believe  that  these  vast 
sums  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  the  east,  labor  under  great 
error.  There  was  a  time  when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east 
W>re  along  with  it  the  means  to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  public  do- 
main. But  that  tide  has,  in  a  great  measure,  now  stopped.  And, 
as  population  advances  ferther  and  farther  west,  it  will  entirely  cease. 
The  greatest  migrating  States  in  the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Ken- 
tucky first,  Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from  those 
States  carry  with  them,  to  the  States  and  Territories  lying  beyond 
them,  the  circulating  medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points'  where  the  wants  of 
government  require  it.  If  this  debilitating  and  exhausting  process 
were  inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  with  manly  fortitude.  But  we 
think  that  a  fit  exertion  of  the  powers  of  this  government  would  miti- 
gate the  evil.  We  believe  that  the  government  incontestably  pos- 
sesses the  constitutional  power  to  execute  such  internal  improve- 
ments as  are  called  for  by  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we  appeal  to 
your  equity,  to  your  parental  regard,  to  your  enlightened  policy,  to 
perfbrm  the  high  and  beneficial  trust  thus  sacredly  reposed.  I  am 
sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  to  which  I  have  reluctantly  ad- 
verted, in  consequence  of  the  observations  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  And  I  hope  there  will  be  no  misconception  of 
my  motives  in  dwelling  upon  it.  A  wise  and  considerate  govern- 
ment should  anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  than  wait  for  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  of  discontent. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  this  government  done  on  the 
great  subject  of  internal  improvements,  after  so  many  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  such  an  inviting  field  before  it  ?  You  have  made 
the  Ctiroborland  road,  only.     Gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered 
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that  m  weftern  road.  Tbej  ought  to  recollect  that  not  one  ftone  hM 
jet  been  broken^  not  one  spade  of  earth  has  been  yet  removed  in  any 
western  State.  The  road  begins  in  Maryland,  and  it  terminaftea  at 
Wheeling.  It  passes  through  the  States  of  Maryland^  PennaylTania, 
and  Virginia.  All  the  direct  benefit  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  on  that  road,  has  accrued  to  those  three  States ;  not  one  cent 
in  any  western  State.  And  yet  we  have  had  to  beg,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate you,  session  after  session,  to  grant  the  neceaaaiy  appropriatioiia 
to  complete  the  road.  I  have  myself  toiled  until  mj  powers  have 
been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  prevail  on  you  to  make  the  grant 
We  were  actuated  to  make  these  exertions  for  the  sake  of  the  collat- 
eral benefit  only  to  the  west ;  that  we  might  have  a  way  by  which 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  and  maintain  an  afiectionate  inleroottrse 
with  our  firiends  and  brethren — that  we  mi(^t  have  a  way  to  leack 
the  capital  of  our  country,  and  to  bring  our  counsels,  humUe  aslhey 
may  be,  to  consult  and  mingle  with  yours  in  the  advancement  of  the 
national  prosperity.  Yes,  sir,  the  Cumberland  road  has  only  reached 
the  margin  of .  a  western  State  ;  and,  firom  some  indications  which 
have  been  given  during  this  session,  I  should  apprehend  it  would 
there  pause  for  ever,  if  my  confidence  in  you  were  not  nnboonded ;  if 
I  had  not  before  witnessed  that  appeals  were  never  unsocceasfiil  to 
your  justice,  to  your  magnanimity,  to  your  firatemal  affection. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  is  no  western  bill.  It  is  emphati- 
cally a  national  bill,  comprehending  all,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  The  people  of  the  west  never  thought  of,  never  desired, 
never  asked  for,  a  system  exclusively  for  their  benefit  The  system 
contemplated  by  this  bill  looks  to  great  national  objects,  and  propoiei 
the  ultimate  application  to  their  accomplishment  of  the  only  mesiM 
by  which  they  can  be  effected,  the  means  of  the  nation — means  which, 
if  they  be  withheld  from  such  objects,  the  Union,  I  do  moat  solemnly 
believe,  of  these  now  h^py  and  promising  States,  may,  at  some  dis- 
tant (I  trust  a  (ar,  far  distant)  day,  be  endaqgeied  and  shaken  at  ili 
centre. 


ON  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

In  the  House  or  RsPRsauMTATivEt,  January  20, 1824. 


[The  resolution  of  Mr.  WEUT£n»  lookiog  to  a  recognition  of  the  Independeiii!« 
of  Greece,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  send  thither  a  PoKtical  Agent,  with  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  PrnjitErr,  disclaiming  snch  recognition,  but  proposing  instead  a 
dedaAtion  of  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  Greeks  in  their  straggle 
for  Independence,  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

In  rising,  let  me  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original  propo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  with 
that  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Poinsett.)  The  resolution  proposes  a  provision  of  the  means  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  deputing  a  commissioner  or  agent  to  Greece, 
whenever  the  President,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkish  or  Christian,  shall  deem  it 
proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  withhold  any  appropriation  to  that 
object,  but  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks,  and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  their  cause.  And 
how  has  this  simple,  unpretending,  unambitious,  this  harmless  propo- 
sition, been  treated  in  debate  ?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it  offered  aid 
to  the  Greeks;  as  if  ii  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  their  government ;  as  a  measure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  state,  and  finally,  as  war.  And  they  who 
thus  argue  the  question,  whilst  they  absolutely  surrender  themselvei 
to  the  illusions  of  their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict,  in  glow- 
ing terms,  the  monstrous  and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to 
spring  out  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  impute  to  us,  who  are  its  hum- 
Me  advocates,  quixotism,  quixotism !  Whilst  they  are  taking  the 
!Bp8t  extravagant  and  boundless  range,  and  arguing  anything  and 
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toft  examine,  from  toa^  to  nocth,  vukj  be  doied  at  pleanre  or  bgr  «•• 
price,  by  anj  one  of  the  States,  or  its  anthoritiea,  thtoogh  which  it 
paaactf — by  that  of  Delaware,  or  any  other.  It  it  povible  thai  thai 
conttmction  of  the  constitotioii  can  be  correct,  which  allows  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whde,  to  be  obstrvelad 
or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  any  one  of  twenty-four  soYereigns 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true,  denies  the  right  of  a  Slate  to 
close  a  road  which  has  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  suppoae 
iie  State,nolonger  having  occasion  to  use  it  for  its  own  sqnrate  and 
peculiar  purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  preser* 
vatioD.  Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair  it  ?  No !  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  must  say ;  and  1  wiU  say.  May  not  the  generml 
government  repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by  the  State  power? 
May  it  not  repair  it  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  ?  And  may  it  not 
protect  and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired,  and  which  thsre 
is  no  longer  an  inteiett  or  inclination  in  the  State  to  protect  and  de- 
fend ?  Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  a  road  may 
exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a  State  wiU  not,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment cannot,  repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  account 
should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  execntton 
vf  the  high  trust  confided  for  their  benefit  to  us,  if  we  were  to  tell 
them  that  we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  because  a  State  would  not 
make  a  road  for  us  ? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements  of  States,  are  made  m 
reference  to  their  individual  interests.  It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  whole, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  to  the  interests  of  all.  In 
the  infoncy  of  the  government,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
treasury,  it  may  be  the  only  alternative  leA  us  to  use  those  roads ^ 
which  are  made  for  State  purposes,  to  promote  the  national  object, 
in  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  it.  It  may  never  be  mnrrKsary  to  make 
more  tlian  a  few  great  national  arteries  of  communication,  leaving  to 
the  States  the  lateral  and  minor  ramifications.  £v«  thene  should 
only  be  ext^uted,  without  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, and  according  to  the  convenience  and  ability  of  government.  But, 
sitrely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national  duty  imposed  upon  Uu% 
government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  intelligence, 
civO,  commercial,  literary,  and  social,  we  ought  to  perform  the  sub- 
stance of  the  trust,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  inefficient 
napcr  execution  of  it     If  1  am  right  in  these  views,  the  pjvcr  te 
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eiUkblkh  post  roads  being  in  its  imture  original  and  aeaCiTey  and  the 
government  having  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State  means  only  from 
its  inability  to  exert  the  whole  extent  of  its  authority^  the  controvert- 
ed power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress^  and  there  is  an  end  of  die 
question. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power  over  roads  was  not 
contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  limited  Congress  to 
the  establishment  of  post-offices ;  and  that  the  general  character  ot 
'  the  present  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of 
an  enlargement  of  power.  But,  if  the  construction  of  my  opponents 
be  correct,  we  are  left  precisely  where  the  articles  of  confederation 
left  us,  notwithstanding  the  additional  words  contained  in  the  present 
constitution.  What,  too,  will  the  gentleman  do  with  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  clause  to  establish  post  offices  7  Must  Congress  adopt, 
designate,  some  pre-existing  office,  established  by  State  authority  ? 
But  there  is  none  such*  May  it  not  then  fix,  build,  create,  establish 
offices  of  its  own  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm  us  by  the  avHul  em- 
phasis with  which  he  set  before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in 
the  Union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads !  exclaimed  the 
gentleman ;  and  you  will  assert  for  the  general  government  jurisdic- 
tion, and  erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  immense  distance  ?  Not  to-day, 
nor  to-morrow  ;  but  this  government  is  to  last,  I  trust,  for  ever ;  we 
may  at  least  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  of  population,  culti- 
vation, and  intelligence  shall  have  washed  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
have  mingled  with  the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and  the  comforts  of  social  life 
shall  spread  over  the  wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent  ?  All  this 
is  not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  be  burdened  or  op- 
pressed. Things  must  be  gradual  and  progressive.  The  same  spe- 
cies of  formidable  array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be  exhib- 
Sted  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  navy,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  purposes  of  government.  We  might  be  told  of  the  fleets  and 
vessels  of  great  maritmie^powers,  which  whiten  the  ocean  ;  and  tri- 
umphantly asked  if  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
that  tremendous  power  ?  And  we  should  shrink  fi:om  the  efibrt,  if 
we  were  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
a  subject  of  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look  forward  to  the  proud 
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eyerjthing  but  the  question  before  the  Committee,  they  accuse  us  of 
'  enthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being  transported 
by  our  imaginations.    No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no  proposition  for  aid, 
nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor  for  war. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  resolution  on  account 
of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — ^who  except  to  its  mover,  as 
if  its  value  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  by  personal  considera- 
tions. I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  that  of  acting  with  him ; 
and  1  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing  my  high  admiration  of  his 
great  talents.  But  I  would  appeal  to  my  republican  friends,  those 
faithful  sentinels  of  civO  liberty  with  whom  I  have  ever  acted,  shall 
we  reject  a  proposition,  consonant  to  our  principles,  fitvoring  the  good 
and  great  cause,  on  account  of  the  politics!  character  of  its  mover  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure,  and 
seek  every  fit  occasion  to  strengdien  and  perpetuate  liberal  principles 
and  noble  sentiments  ?  If  it  were  possible  for  republicaais  to  cease  to 
be  the  champions  of  human  freedom,  and  if  federalists  become  its  only 
supporters,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  republican ;  I  would  become  a  fed- 
eralist. The  preservation  of  the  public  confidence  can  only  be  se- 
cured, or  merited,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  by  which 
it  has  been  acquired.  / 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two  successive 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  freely  in- 
dulged, not  only  without  censure,  but  with  universal  applause,  to 
express  the  feelings  which  both  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this  House  venture  to  unite  with  him,  the  most 
awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From  Maine  to  Georgia,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sentiment  of  appro- 
bation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  Everywhere  the 
interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt  with  the  deepest  intensity,  ex 
pressed  in  every  form,  and  increases  with  every  new  day  and  pass- 
ing hour.  And  are  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  to  be  insu- 
lated from  the  common  moral  atmosphere  of  the  whole  land  ?  Shall 
we  shut  ourselves  up  in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  from  our 
country,  from  our  constituents,  from  our  chief  magistrate,  from  our 
principles  ? 
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protection  of  the  thing  in  tranniu  a  power  more  clearly  dedociUe 
from  the  grant,  than  that  of  &cilitating,  by  means  of  a  practical  road, 
its  actual  transportation  ?  Mails  certainly  imply  roads^  roads  imply 
thiHr  own  preservation,  their  preservation  implies  the  power  to  pre- 
«et*Te  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  us,  in  express  terms^  that  we 
dial]  establish  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  respect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  question  is  not  quite  so 
clear  as  in  r^ard  to  roads.  With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.  In  legard  to  canals^ 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  comprehended  in,  or  deducible  from,  cer- 
tain granted  powers.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  Precisely  the  ^ame 
measure  of  power  which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in  the 
other.  And  the  uniform  practical  exposition  of  the  constitution,  as 
to  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
among  the  several  States.  Suppose,  instead  of  directing  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  government  constantly,  as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of 
foreign  commerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  the  fact  had  been  reversed,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade.  Should 
we  not,  in  that  case,  hear  all  the  controverted  objections  made  to  the 
erection  of  buoys,  beacons,  light-houses,  the  surveys  of  coasts,  and 
the*  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  we 
now  hear  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  years  ago,  a  sea- 
wall, or  in  other  words,  a  marine  canal,  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  New  Hampshire,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those 
voted  for  it  who  have  now  conscientious  scruples  on  this  bill.  Yes, 
any  thing,  every  thing  may  be  done  for  foreign  commerce ;  any 
thing,  every  thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  ;  but  nothing  for  do- 
mestic trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  interior  of  the  country !  Yet,  the 
equity  and  the  beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  compreheno 
hoih.  The  gentleman  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  there  is  a  difference 
as  to  the  character  of  the  facilities  in  the  two  cases.  But  I  put  it  to 
his  own  candor,  whether  the  only  difference  is  not  that  which  springs 
from  the  nature  of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species  of 
commerce  are  conducted — the  difference  between  land  and  water. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by  open- 
ing for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there  Ls  none,  or  by  increas* 
uig  the  ease  or  safety  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  na>* 
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Teagemce  of  the  Turk  agmimt  hb  Grecian  victinifti  I  bebere  its  lea 
itBncj  will  be  directly  the  reverie.  Sir^  with  all  hi«  nalimtted  power^ 
and  in  all  the  eleration  of  his  despotic  throne,  he  is  at  last  bat  i 
made  as  we  are,  of  flesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  i 
ceptible  of  pain,  and  can  feel,  and  has  felt  the  UBcalcnlating  ralor  of 
American  freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  b  made 
to  understand  that  the  executive  of  this  government  is  sustained  bj 
the  representatives  of  the  people ;  that  our  entire  politieal  febrie, 
base,  column,  and  entablature,  rulers  and  people,  with  heart,  sosl, 
mind,  and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  gallant  people  whon 
he  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  than  to  Increaaa 
his  atrocities  upon  sufiering  and  bleeding  Greece 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has  made, 
on  this  occasion,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical  speech — aa 
admirable  debut  for  a  new  member,  and  such  as  I  hope  we  shall  often 
have  repeated  on  this  floor.  But,  permit  nae  to  advise  my  foung 
friend  to  remember  the  maxim,  <*  that  sufficient  onto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof ;''  and  when  the  resolution*  on  another  subject,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  shall  come  up  to  be  discussed,  1  hope  he 
will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  as  be  has  now  done,  that  it  is  a 
very  extraordinary  one  ;  but  that  he  will  then  favor  the  House  with 
an  argumentative  speech,  proving  that  it  is  our  duty  quietly  to  see 
laid  prostrate  every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to  behold,  with  in- 
difierence,  the  last  outwork  of  liberty  taken  and  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departure 
from  our  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations  ;  that  it  will 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  and  that  it  will,  in  eflect, 
be  a  repetition  of  their  own  offence,  by  an  unjustifiable  interposition 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other  powers.  No,  sir,  not  even  if  it 
authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recognition  of  Grecian 
independence.  What  has  been  the  settled  and  steady  policy  and 
practice  of  thb  government,  from  the  days  of  Washington  to  the 
present  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the  fether  of  hb  country 
and  hb  successors  received  Genet,  Foucbet,  and  all  the  French  min- 


*  The  resolution,  offend  by  Mr.  Clay,  drclariof  that  the  United  Sutet  would  tM 
fee  with  indifference  any  lotf  rference  of  the  holjr  alliance  In  behalf  of  Spab  i 
Hm  new  American  repnblics. 
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Bute  impcMes  a  tax  «t  the  same  time,  which  ajthority  if  to  take  it^ 
Bxtreme  cases  of  tins  sort  may  serre  to  amcse  and  to  poxzle ;  b«t 
thej  will  haidly  erer  arise  in  practice.  And  we  may  stMy  cotifide 
m  die  moderatton,  good  sensci  and  mutoal  good  dispontioiis  of  the* 
two  governments,  to  gtuurd  against  the  imagined  oonfficts. 

It  is  said  by  the  President,  that  the  power  to  regulate  comm^oe 
merely  authcwizes  the  laying  ci  imposts  and  duties.  But  Congress, 
has  no  power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade  among  the  sere* 
ral  States.  The  grant  must  mean,  therefore,  something  else.  What 
IS  it  ?  The  power  to  regulate  eommeroe  among  the  seyeral  Stailes, 
if  it  have  any  meaning,  implies  authc^ty  to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  t^ 
bestow  on  it  fiualSties  similar  to  those  which  hare  been  conceded  to 
<yar  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean  only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt 
regulations,  without  ^e  capacity  to  give  practical  eflfeet  to  them 
All  the  powers  of  this  government  should  be  interpreted  in  reference 
to  its  first,  its  best,  its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States.  And 
is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an  intimate,  social,  and  commer- 
cial connexion  between  all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Oan  that 
be  accom^ished,  that  is,  can  the  federative  objects  of  this  government 
be  attained,  but  by  the  application  of  federative  resources  ? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  gov^nment,  none  aie  more 
clearly  vested,  than  that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli* 
gence,  private  and  oflkial,  of  the  country ;  to  regulate  the  distribo^ 
tion  oi  commerce ;  and  to  regulate  the  dbtribution  of  the  physical, 
force  of  the  Union.  In  the  execution  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust 
which  these  beneficial  powers  imply,  we  must  look  to  the  great  ends 
which  the  framers  of  our  admirable  constitution  had  in  view.  We 
must  reject,  as  wholly  incompatible  with  their  enlightened  apd  bene 
ftcent  intentions,  that  construction  of  these  powers  which  would  rs» 
juscitate  all  the  debility  and  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  confederacy^ 
In  the  viciasitmies  of  human  a&irs,  who  can  foresee  all  the  possible 
eases,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  public  force,  withai 
or  without  the  Union  ?  This  government  is  charged  with  the  use  of 
it,  to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  instHreotions,  to  epforqe  the  laws 
of  the  Union ;  in  short,  for  alt  the  unknown  and  undefinable  purposes 
*if  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  wherever  and  however  it  may  rage.  Du0» 
tag  its  existence,  may  not  government,  for  its  efi^ual  prosecntioA, 
9P^r  a  road  to  be  made,  or  a  caaal  to  be  ah*  t(^  relieve  ^  exaapnl*. 
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to  iavigonite  our  strength,  to  tetch  our  hetdb  to  thuiki  oer  1 
•eolkceire,  and  our  anas  to  execute,  the  high  and  aoUe  deeds  whaA 
-belong  to  the  eharacter  and  giory  of  our  eountry.  The  experienoe 
of  the  worM  instructs  us,  that  conquests  are  already  achiefred,  wUi^ 
are  boldly  and  firmly  resolved  on ;  and  that  men  only  beeome  sUtcs 
-who  hare  ceased  to  resolve  tobefree.  If  we  wish  to  cx>ver  ouradves 
with  the  best  of  all  armor,  let  us  not  discourage  our  people,  lei  oa 
stimulate  Uieir  ardor,  let  us  sustain  their  resolution,  let  us  prodaim 
to  Ihem  that  we  feel  as  they  feel,' and  that,  with  them,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  lire  or  die  like  freemen. 

Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  (he  natiae 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  property  or  ranks  on  aoeiety. 
iVe  may  content  ourselves  with  studying  the  true  character  of  oar 
own  people ;  and  with  knowing  that  the  interests  are  confided  to  us 
of  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suffering  all  things  for  its  liberty. 
'Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be  feithful,  must  be  invincible.  I  well  ra> 
member  an  observation  made  to  me  by  the  most  illustrious  femab* 
of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex.  AH  history  showed,  she  sud,  that  a 
nation  was  never  conquered,  ^io,  sir,  no  united  nation  that  resolves 
to  be  free,  can  be  conquered.  And  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Are  we  so- 
humbled,  so  low,  so  debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  sympathy 
for  suflfering  Greece,  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our  detestation  of 
the  brutal  excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest 
>ve  might  offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  maje»- 
ties  ?  If  gentlemen  are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  such  a  subject,  sop- 
pose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  addrsas^ 
to  their  majesties,  beseeching  them  that  of  their  gracious  condescea- 
ston,  they  xrould  allow  us  to  express  our  feelings  and  our  sympathies 
How  shall  it  run  ?  <^  We,  the  representatives  of  the  free  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  humbly  approach  the  thrones  of  your 
imperial  and  royal  majesties,  and  supplicate  that,  of  your  imperial  and 
royal  clemency," — I  cannot  go  through  the  disgusting,  recital — my 
lips  have  not  yet  learned  to  pt*ononnce  the  syco[rfiantic  languai^rof  a 
degraded  slave !  Are  we  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despcable,  that  we 
may  not  attempt  to  express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the 
most  brutal  and  atrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked 
high  heaven ;  at  the  ferodous  deeds  of  a  savage  and  ioAiriated  sol- 

*  Madam  deStael. 
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"^Hmmtae.  Now^sify  let  us  carry  this  argument  <Mii;  aadnainn 
la  mare  capaUe  than  the  ingenious  gentlenian  from  Virginia,  of  trao- 
ng  an  ai^piment  to  its  utmost  consequences.  The  locah  of  the  col"* 
kttion  of  the  public  revenue  is  the  pocket  of  the  citizen ;  and,  to  ab- 
stain from  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the 
gentleuMm,  we  should  restore  back  into  each  man's  pocket  precisely 
what  ¥raB  taken  from  it.  K  the  principle  contended  (ot  be  true,  we 
are  habitually  violating  it.  We  raise  about  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, a  very  large  revenue,  considering  the  actual  distresses  of  the 
oountry.  And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flourishing  state- 
ments of  its  prosperity,  emanating  from  printers  who  are  fed  upon  the 
pap  of  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  condition  of  very 
great  distress.  Where  is  this  vast  revenue  expended  ?  Boston,  Nein^ 
York,  the  great  capitals  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres  of  its  disburse- 
ment. There  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt  is  paid.  There  the 
expenditure  in  the  building,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the  national 
vessels  takes  place.  There  all  the  great  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
oaent  necessarily  concentrate.  This  is  no  cause  of  just  complaint. 
It  is  inevitable,  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  state 
of  the  arts,  and  other  drcumstances  belonging  to  our  great  cities. 
Bat,  sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this  Union  having  more  right  than 
any  other  to  complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another,  the  west,  the  poor  west — 

(Here  Mr.  Baibour  expUined.  He  had  meant  that  the  constitution  limited  Con- 
greaa  as  to  the  proportions  of  revenue  to  be  drawn  from  the  tereral  States;  but 
the  principle  of  this  provision  would  be  vacated  by  internal  improvements  of  immente 
espease,  and  yet  of  a  local  character.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sure,  art  bnib  at  tha 
seaports*  but  they  do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  is  the  roountun  wave  ;  but 
tntemal  improvements  are  essentially  local ;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the  Stater,  and 
their  benefits,  at  least  the  largest  part  of  them,  are  c<mfined  to  the  States  where 
thty  exist] 

The  explanation  of  the  gentleman  has  not  materially  varied  tha 
arfiment<  Ha  says  the  home  of  our  ships  is  the  mountain  wave. 
Sir,  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money  with  which  they  are  built,  or 
refitted,  remains  on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equipment  Utkm 
(daoe  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  It  requires  no  atretch 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  profitable  industiy-r-the  axes,  the 
hammers,  the  saws — ^tha  mechanic  arts,  whkh  are  put  in  motion  by 
this  expenditjnre.  And  all  these,  and  other  collateral  advantages,  ara 
a^oyad  h^  the  seaports.    The  navy  is  built  for  the  interest  of  the 
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lilthiiiaiAktiM  ottaapy,  and  w««re  Gnely  Mniia^ 
li|iO|i  1ii»  graat  inteveBte  of  freemen,  and  dispeitaiiig  the  jhh'ifiiign  .of 
free  goTemment.  They  will  •triki^  becaufle  we  paw  one^of  timu 
bills  on  your  table.  The  passage  of  the  least  of  them,  by  our  free 
aoihorily,  is  mote  gaUittg  to  despotie  pevers,  tlMin  would'  be  this  adop- 
tis»of  this  sd  Bsnch  dreaded  reaolufcioii.  Pass  it,  and  \v4ial  do  you 
do  ^  YiKi  exefcise  aa  indsputaUe  attribute  of  sovereignty^  ftr  whkk 
fm  ase  responsible  to  sone  of  them.  ¥ott4o  the  saaoio  when  y4Mi 
pteiMTBi  any  otlier  legislsitiVe  Amction ;  noless.  If  the  aUfes objfct 
t»  this  mBumtBy  let  tiiem  forfaid  us  to  taike  a  vote  hi  thia  House ;  lei 
tiiem  strip  us  of  every  attribMite  of  independent  goveniment;  let  tham 
dispene  us.  . 

WiH  gentlemen  attempt  to  raaintaitt  that,  on  the  principiea  el  dm 
law  of  nations,  those  allies  would  have  eouse  of  war  ?  If  Ihero  be 
toy  priiioipte-  whioh  has  been  settled  for  ages,  any  which  is  founded 
in  tlw  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  timtevery  independent  State  has  tke 
dear^  right  to  judge  of  the  fad  of  the  existence  of  other  sovereign 
powers.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  state  of  inchoate  iniiialive 
sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  government,  just  struggling  into  being, 
eannot  be  said  yet  peH^tiy  to  exist.  But  the  premature  recognition 
uf  such  new  government  can  g}ve  oflbnce  justly  to  no  other  than  its 
tmeleAt  sovereign.  The  right  of  recognition  comprehends  the  right 
to  be  infot'med ;  and  the  means  of  information  must,  of  oeoesaity,  do* 
pend'c^on  the  sound  discretion  of  the  party  seeking  it  You  may 
send  out  a  commission  of  iiiquiry,  and  charge  it  with  a  provident  at- 
tention to  your  own  people  and  your  own  interests.  Such  will- be 
Ihe  character  of  the  proposed  agency.  It  will  not  necessarily  follow, 
Aat  any  puUic  functionary  will  be  appointed  by  the  President.  You 
merely  grant  the  means  by  which  the  executive  may  act  when  he 
Mnks  proper.  What  does  he  tell  you  in  his  message  ^  That  Greece 
1s  contending  for  her  independence ;  that  all  sympathize  with  her ;  and 
"that  no  power  has  declared  against  her.  Pass  this  resolution,  and 
what  is  the  reply  which  it  conveyi  to  him  ?  ^  iSon  haxre  sent  us 
^teful  intelligence ;  we  feel  vrarmly  for  Groeee,  and  we  grant  you 
IHoney,  that)  when  you  shall  Aink  it  prc^per,  when  the  interests  of 
"this  nation  shall  not  be  Jeopairdod,  yon  may  depute,  a  oomndssioMr 
or  ptdilic'  agent  to  Oreeco.^  The  whole  respons&ffity  is  tiMn  left 
%hcvo  the  constitution  puts  it.  A  member  in  his  place  n^y  nuike  n 
opeeok  or  proposition,  Ike  House  ms^orvnn  pass  a  vtoto,  innspaotto 
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wa  fereign  ailUn,  which  the  President,  with  the  whole  field  lying  full 
before  him,  would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  efl^toate. 

Buty  fir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this  measure 
adopted.  It  will  gite  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that  purely  of  a 
moral  kind.  It  is  principally  for  America,  for  die  credit  and  charac- 
aeter  of  o«r  common  oomntry,  fbr  our  own  piouUled  o«v)e,tIpt  I  l^ope 
to  see  it  pass.  What,  Mr.  Chairman,  appearance  on  the  {»ge  of  his- 
tory would  a  reoord  like  this  exhibit  ?  ^  In  the  month  oi  January, 
in  theyeaf  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  1824,  while  all  European  Chris- 
tendom beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeeling  indifi^rence,  the  unexampled 
wrongs  and  inexpressible  misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole,  the 
last,  the  greatest  depository  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the 
representatives  of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  miUipn  of  freemeoi 
ready  to  ^  to  anm,  while  the  people  of  that  nsAion  were  spontanea 
ottsly  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling,  and  the  whole  continent,  by 
<mo  iinidtaneous  emotion,  was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously 
siqi^iecting  and  mvoking  high  Heaven  to  spare  aad  snooor  Greece, 
and  to  invigorate  her  arms,  in  her  glorious  cause,  while  temples  and 
senate  houses  were  alike  resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and 
hely«yaipadiyV-*A  tho  year  of  over  Lord  and  Savior,  that  Savior  of 
Greece  and  of  ns — a  proposition  was  ofi^red  in  the  American  Con- 
gress to  9end  a  messenger  to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and 
cooditio%  with  arkiod  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  oympa** 
tides— and  IC  was  rejected !''  Go  home,  if  you  can,  go  home,  if  yM 
dare,  to  your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down — 
nuMt,  'if  yarn  can,  the  appalling  ooontenaaces  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tM  dmn  tiiatyou  shrank  from  the  declaration  of  yom*  own 
sentiments — that  you  cannot  tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  * 
some  iadascribable  apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove  you 
firain  yo9t  purpose— 4liat  the  spectres  of  cimelcrs,  and  erowns,  and 
crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  sup-  ' 
prsMsd  idl  the  noble  foelinga  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by 
nationai  iAdvptndenoe,  and  by  hunaaity.  1  cannot  bring  myself  to 
belieYe  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
But,  for  myself,  though  every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it, 
and  I  ha  kft  to  aind  idone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
I  w&I  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanction  of  my  unqaaHfled  ' 
^H^robaiioii. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUEWTS, 

[ 

In  RBFSRioroi  to  thk  Prbsidbntial  Election  or  1824-6 


(Tbx  year  1824  wbb  ngnalized  by  a  remarkable  conteet  for  the  PieddeBey,  b^ 
tweea  the  mpportBra  reapecti^ly  of  Johh  Qtrmcr  Adams,  William  H.  CuAwroni 
Axmunv  Jjcnov,  ud  Jonr  G.  Caumdw.  Mr.  Gmwfofd,  tfaea  Qacniiiy  el  d» 
TyD«nry»  waa  fint  nominated  by  acauona  of  06  Democratic  memben  of  Coagreav 
and  waa  thence  pat  forward  aa  the  regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  bat  this  aaaunp- 
tion  waa  reaiated  by  the  greater  number,  both  in  Congreaa  and  among  the  fSf^; 
and  Mr.  Adama,  die  Secretary  of  State,  Bifr.  Galhonn,  lat^  Seeretary  of  Warjfr. 
Clay,  Speaker  of  the  Houae,  and  General  Jackaon,  were  aeTcially  proposed  by  toeir 
fiienda  in  different  aectiona.  Mr.  Galhoun,  finding  hia  prospect  desperate,  finill/ 
withdrew,  and  threw  hia  weight  into  the  scale  of  General  Jackaon ;  and  the  coo- 
teat  gradnally  aaanned  a  more  regvlar  shape,  the  fnenda  of  all  the  ctheii  in  mo* 
States  nnitins  agamat  Mr.  Grawfoid,  who,  aa  the  cancus  candidate,  appeared  msA 
prominent  in  the  canyaas.  In  this  way,  the  votes  of  North  Garolina,  New  Jeisey 
and  some  others,  were  given  to  Genenl  Jackson,  by  the  aid  of  the  Adanis  men, 
Mr.  Cr^wfoid'a  strength  being  greater  than  that  of  either  competitor,  aiogly.  M^* 
daft  aadaAom  being  the  yoongest  of  the  remaining  candidatea»  labored  lader  the 
diaadvaotage  of  having  a  popular  competitor  in  hia  own  aection  of  the  Unioa, 
which,  in  a  contest  so  independent  of  party  considerations,  was  necessarily  mv^i 
against  him.  In  the  Electoral  GoDege,  General  Jackson  received  W,  Mr.  AJaHit 
84»  Mr.  Gnwfofd  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  88  votea—Cthoae  of  Ohio,  Kentneky,  Mavoari, 
and  7  from  New  York.)  No  one  having  a  majority,  the  Constitution  required  thit 
the  election  should  now  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from  among  the 
three  highest  candidates,  Mr.  Clay  being  of  course  exoluded.  Being  himself  t 
nomber  of  Gongieaa,  and  having  many  aopporten  and  fiienda  in  that  body,  tbe 
aonrse  which  Mr.  Clay  might  think  proper  to  pursoe  in  this  election,  became  a  9Uh 
ject  of  intense  interest  and  universal  speculation.  With  neither  of  the  rival  ctiwi- 
datea  were  his  relations  those  of  intimate  fViendship,  while  with  General  Jackson, 
(who  appeared  to  be  the  second  choice  of  Kentucky,)  they  had  for  yearn  been  'u»^ 
mptedby  the  reaencment  manifeated  by  the  latter  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Cla| 
ipoke  of  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  "War,  in  the  Speech  heretofore  given.  ^  &"■ 
Cmwford  was  then  suffering  under  a  disease  which  incapacitated  him  for  bBiiB«*» 
and  nltnnately  tcnninated  hk  life.  Mr.  Clay  decided  that  eveiy  cooMlennDa  at 
fohttc  duty  required  him  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  which  he  did,  aad  mx-  , 
Adama  waa  chosen.  The  moment  his  decision  became  known,  a  violent  oateiy  ol 
"Bmgain  mid  Corruption"  was  luised  by  the  disappointed  partiaaas  of  Oenetal 


10  wt  OMiigriTinarrt.  Hft 

lariMM,  hihf  m»  Kroner,  a  Rtpicgeatlife  froa  Pa—tyhraauu  la  gefatatjg^. 
•f  diis  chtige,  Mr.  Clay  issued  the  foUowiof  Addren  to  the  People  of  the  Congrea- 
fliottal  Dittriet  eanpoeed  of  die  eooatiet  of  PHyotte,  Wootford,  aiid  ttoke,  !»* 
Keataekyr) 

Tin  lelBlkMM  of  joor  rqiraMatetiTe  tad  of  yoi^ 

I  hare  ao  long  stood,  and  in  wJbich  I  haTe^xpeiioiiead  aomotf^  ateMf 

proofr  of  j^cMir  eonfideooey  irtrhmftit,  and  finoBdaUp,  hmog  joit^ 

been,  the  one  tenninated,  and  the  other  tuqpended,  I  awul  nqpvetf  of  ^ 

the  oceaaion  on  tiddng,  I  hope  a  temponiy ,  leave  of  yon,  to  m^mm 

mj  unfiBJgned  gratitude  £or  aU  your  fiwwjia,  and  to  aatim  yon  thetl 

du^cheriah  a  Ibnd  and  nnceaaing  recollection  of  them.    TheextHH^ 

ordinary  drcomstaBcea  in  which,  daring  thef  late  seapion^of  CongHM^ 

I  hare  been  plaoed,  and  the  unmeritiBd  animadTecaiona  which  1  have. 

brought  npon  myaelf,  for  an  honest  and  faithful  diachaige  oi  voj  p«ib** 

lie  duty,  form  an  additional  motive  for  this  appeal  to  your  candor  and 

juatice.    H^  in  the  office  which  Jhave  just  left,  I  haye  abused  yonr 

confidence  and  betrayed  your  interests,  I  cannot  deserve  your  amp*^ 

port  ia  that  on  thfe  duties  of  which  I  hsTo  now  entered*    On  the 

contraiy,  should  it  appear  that  I  have  been  asaailed  without  jqit 

cause,  end  that  misgakled  led  and  interested  pesaions  hare  sia^^ 

me  out  as  a  victim,  1  cannot  doubt  that  I  diall  continue  to  find,  in  thai 

enlightened  tribunal  of  the  public,  that  cheering  countenance  and  im* 

partial  judgment,  without  which  a  public  servant  cannot  possib^ 

dischaige  with  advantage  the  trust  confided  to  him. 

It  is  known  to  you,  that  my  name  had  been  fHresented,  by  the  re- 
spectable States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiaaa,  and  Missouri,  for  tha 
cAce  of  Prerident)  to  the  considention  of  the  American  pnbl<r»  aal 
that  it  had  attracted  some  attention  in  other  quarters  of  the  Unioa^ 
When,  early  in  November  last^  I  took  my  departure  firom.tfae  district 
to  repair  to  this  9ity,  the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  hefixa  tba- 
pec^e  vyas  unknown.  Events,  however,  had  then  so  far  transpired  aa 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  would  be  no  election  by  tha 
people,  and  that  I  should  be  excluded  fiK)m  the  House  of  Bep9esea^ 
tatives.  It  became,  therefore,  my  duty  to  consider,  and  to  make  iipr 
an  opinion  on,  the  respective  pceiensbns  of  the  three  gentlemen  wha 
^ight  be  returned,  and  at  that  early  period  1  stated  to  Dr.  Drakeiy. 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  medical  school  of  Transylvania  Univer-*' 
sity,  and  to  John  J.  Crittenden,  ICsq-,  of  Frankfort,  my  determination, 
to  support  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Qeneral  Jackson.    I  wtQte  ta^ 
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<!!liafle8  Hammond,  Esq.,'  of  Cincinnati;  about  the  same  time/ and 
inentionjed  certain  objeotiom  to  the  election  of  Mr.  dawford,  (amoiig 
which  was  that  of  his  continued  ill  health,)  that  appeared  tame  al- 
most ianiperable.  Daring  my  journey  hither,  and  «p  to  near  Christ* 
mas,  it  remained  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Crawford  or  myself  W(AM  be 
retumed  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Up  to  near  Christmas, 
atl  our  infbrmiltion  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  rote  of  Louisiana 
WDiddbe  gIVen  to  me,  ahd  that  I  should  consequently  be  returned, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Cra^frfotd.  And,  while  that  propabifity  was 
str6ttg,  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Senator  Johnston,  from  Louisiana, 
xnjr  resolution  not  to  allow  my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  smiffl 
BUmber  of  votes  by  which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  House,  tf  1 
were  returned,  to  constitate  an  obstacle,  for  one  moment,  to  an  else* 
tion  hi  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  month  of  December,  and  the  greater  part  of  January, 
stroiig  professions  of  high  consideration,  and  of  unbounded  admiration 
of  me,  were  made  to  my  fi-iends,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  by  some 
of  Hie  active  friends  of  all  the  returned  candidates.  Everybody  pro- 
fessed to  regret,  after  1  was  excluded  from  the  House,  that  I  had  not 
been  returned  to  it.  I  seemed  to  be  the  fevorite  of  everybody.  De- 
jcribing  my  situation  to  a  distant  fHend,  I  said  to  him,  <M  am  enjoy* 
ing,  whilst  alive,  the  posthumous  honors  which  are  usually  awarded 
to  the  venerated  dead."  A  person  not  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture would  have  been  surprised,  in  listening  to  these  praises,  that  the 
object  of  them  had  not  been  elected  by  general  acclamation.  None 
mnde  more  or  wanner  manifestations  of  these  Sentiments  of  esteem 
mmi  admiration  than  some  of  the  friends  of  Qenend  Jackson.  None 
w^ere  so  reserved  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams ;  under  an  opinion,  (as  I' 
have  learned  since  the  election,)  which  they  early  imbibed,  th&t  the 
western  vote  would  be  only  influenced  by  its  own  sense  of  public 
duty ;  and  that  if  its  judgment  pointed  to  any  other  than  Mr.'  Adams, 
nothing  which  they  could  do  would  secure  it  to  him.  These  prof^* 
jrfons  and  manifestations  were  taken  by  me  for  what  they  were  worth. 
:  I  knew  that  the  sunbeams  would  quickly  disappear,  after  my  opinion 
Aould  be  ascertained,  and  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  a  storm ; 
although  I  did  not  foresee  exactly  how  it  would  burst  upon  my  txm)*' 
head.  1  found  myself  transformed  from  a  candidate  before  the  p(v»- 
fie,  into  an  elector  for  the  people.  I  deliberately  examined  the  dv.- 
ties  hiddeat  to  this  new  attitiide,  and  weighed  all  the  facts  before 


( «f  «qr  of  the  ba»t«dfNurt]0«ii8  of  the  reffpectiiw  eendidatoi 
In  iike  deckMtJMi  ^uiyt^ivimidv^  I  fcifaf  eilj 
ffci»lfc»liewt lefaUkmln  wfaicb.1  iMs  pIfefdLto  tlte.JibJMt^  WpiM^ 
I  tO'pagi^Miiiii  imftmt  lOtdtliGMgiMAAlMMBv  *  v 


Meaarwliile,  tfaat  very  reaerre  eoppUed  alknent  to  newspi^per  criti* 
ISie  eritiBS could  sot  eotopreheiid  how  tmm  otentliig  as  I 
had  stood  towaoid  the  other  gentkinen,  akouM  be.  restraiiied,  by  «. 
wutm of  ytopfMy,  ftom iMtviftiy  %hlbg  undertheteHMa of^Mio 
of1lMiny«goiiMtthe^othca.  L^tfltsiw!ieii8«|edfroin  tt^niaiHiAe** 
toiy  at  WaahiDgtoD^  td  caam  baok^ ,  after  pefibmung  loi^  joma^f^t 
for  Wariikigtflii  coaayraption.  TfaeaakMaaB  ie^tflodto  <^l<r.  Clay: 
attAliia  ffiooda  a^Biyalerioua  aitv  <^  partoataiia  attancey"  Ike.  F(0b»« 
dark  and  diataat  hiaia  the  pragireM  waa  ooiQr  to  open  a«d  bUtardA*^. 
noBlriaiiiaw  i  AmtmjmomB  letteaS|ihIl  of  laaattee  and abuae,  were  at^j 
maaVdaily  pamted  ioon&ie.  PersoBal<  thveala  weie  ooagmMiioalaA. 
toaoia^thaaughfrioBdly  eignayaiidl  waa  kiad^  aippdaed  of  all  the. 
l^aeiMiof  vjUage  elBgiea  whkh  awwied  bmo*  A  lyrtewatic  attack-. 
w«»  wttttkaBoonaly  cotnanaoed  upon  me  from  BoatoB  to  Ghadea-^. 
tea,  with  oorobjact,  preaent  and  iAitufe,  whieh  it  wm  imposaiUe  t» 
ndMahaew  Noanan  hot  laofrnM  coold  know  the  iiature»  extant,  and 
irttiai^ol  aaeana  which  were  eoi^loyod  to  awe  and  infloaooe  me»  X 
ban  tiaraa^  I  traaty  aa  yoar  atpaeseotaliYe  ought  to  have  boriia  thea, 
aad  ia  haeame  ne^  Then  (bUawed  the  letter^  afterwarda  ad<^»teda«i 
hia  owfl,  by  kCr.  Kieaiier^  to  the  Colombian  Obaerver.  With  ita. 
charaoter  itedoealeata  yo«  are  well  acquainted.  Whei^  I  aaw  that* 
leMor,  aDaged  to  be  wnMen  bgr  a.  meaaber  of  the  yeiy  Houaa  ovai^ 
wUdi  i  waa  preaiding,  who  was  ao  Su  deaipiatedaa  tobedascnbed^ 
avbakfeging  to  a  particnlar  deitq(ataoi^  by  naaae^  a  member  wjlh, 
1 1  aught  bo  daily  exchaagiag>  at  least  on  my  part,  friendlgpv 
[  wba  was  poasiUy  ieeei?ing  from  ma  constantlgr  acts  oC 
oawtoj  aad  hindneai,  I  felt  that  I  could  no  kacer  remain  silent.  A, 
ippitd  to  me  to  haro  arisen  in  my  puUic  life.  I  issued  mf 
lou|^t  not  to  have  pot  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  al« 
Ifcawgh  iidoaa  not  aecessarily  imply  tb^  resort  to  a  personal  condwiti 
il  adbHia  of  that  cobatmctkm.:  nor  will  I  conceal  that  auch  a  posaiUo^ 
>«iawithhimyconlcisplatiott.  loweit  to  the  community  to  saj^ 
hentafora  I  auiy  ha¥o  A>aa9^Mr,by  ineritaUe  dicantov 

^ha.fereadtodo>  nosMnin  itMdain  da^ea  ahbpt^ 
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^tlHurl^bttiiatpeiaMmMfraotiee.  CoadNHndwil  anat  W 
bj  the  judgmeot  and  j^oeophy,  to  my  nothing  of  ihb  rdigioii^  of 
every  thuddi^  nuuii  it  ii  an  affiiir  of  {beling  about  wluoh  w^  eannoty 
altkoqgh  we  shoald,  teaaon.  Ita  tnie  oorrecCiTe  wiH  be  Ibiind' 
whuk  all  ahall  «mte|  aa  aU  ought  to  nnite,  in  ita  nnqnriahNJ  jt^ 
aeription. 

A  few  daya  after  the  pobUeation  of  my  card,  ^Another  Cbid^^nn- 
der  Mr.  Kretner'a  name,  was  pabliahed  in  the  Intelligencer.  The 
ni^t  befiwe,  as  I  was  Tolontarily  infonned|  Mr.  Eaton,  a  Senator 
from  Tenneaseoy  and  the  biographer  of  Gen.  Jackson,  (who  boarded  in 
the  end  of  this  city  q>poaite  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Kremar  took  np  hia 
abode^a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,)  waa  cloaeted  feraome 
time  with  him.  Mr.  Kremer  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  harini^ 
overcome  all  the  disadvantages^  incident  to  his  early  life  and  want  of 
,edncation,  and  foroed  his  way  to  the  honorable  station  of  a  member 
of  the  Hooae  of  RqnresentatiTea.  Ardent  in  hia  attadmient  to  tiie 
canae  which  he  had  espoused,  Gen.  Jadison  is  hia  idol,  and  of  hia 
blind  zeal  others  have  availed  themselves,  and  have  made  him  their 
dupe  and  their  instrument.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  object  of 
Mr.  Eaton's  visit  to  hitn.  I  state  the  feet,  as  it  was  communicated 
to  me,  and  leave  you  to  judge.  Mr.  Kramer's  card  is  composed  wi& 
aome  care  and  no  little  art,  and  he  is  made  to  avow  in  it,  though 
aomewhat  equivocally,  that  he  is  the  auth6r  of  the  letter  to  the  CSo- 
hmibian  Observer.  To  Mr.  Crowninshield,  a  member  from  Mas* 
aachttsetts,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 'Navy,  he  declared  that  he  waia 
not  the  author  of  that  letter.  In  his  card  he  draws  a  dear  line  of 
aeparation  between  my  friends  and  me,  acquitting  them,  and  under- 
taking to  make  good  his  charges  in  that  letter,  only  so  fer  aa  Iwaa 
concerned.  The  pispose  of  this  discrimination  ia  obvious*  At  that 
time  the  election  waa  undecided,  and  it  was  therefore  aa  important  te 
abstain  from  imputations  against  my  friends,  aa  itiraa  poBtie  tofijc 
tiiem  upon  me.  If  they  could  be  made  to  beHeve  that  I  had  hetm 
perfidious,  in  the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  might  have  been 
carried  to  the  support  of  €ren.  Jackson.  I  received  the  National 
intelligencer,  containing  Mr.  Kremer's  card,  at  breakfest,  (the  uaiial 
time  of  its  distribution,)  on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  Aa  aoo» 
as  Iread  the  card,I  took  my  resolution.  The  terms  of  it  dearlylm-' 
pUed  that  it  had  not  entered  into  hia  conception  to  have  a  peraonai 
afturwifli  me;  and  I  ahoold  have  justfy expoaedmyaalf  to  \ 


ffHiwli,i»iwili<iH>^Qpejrithi»^  ldbteniiiitdtol«rtl|eiii^ 
tar  bcAietbi  Hmue^asd  lieq^ftatfiilly  to  invitean  invegtigatioBof  my 
BMdbit.  Iii«coidii^iiuideftcoiiUBiiiucatioii  to 
masm  dagr^lhe  aotivet  finr  which  I  assigiied.  Mr.  Kremer  was  in  hia 
plMtysad,  when  I  sat  down^  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared 
and  wiUiflg  to  subttantiate  his  charges  against  me.  This  was  hia 
¥olnntaiy  declaration,  ui^prompted  by  his  aiders  ^and  abettors,  who  • 
had  no  opportunity  of  psevioos  consultation  with  him  on  that  point 
Ifara  was  an  issoe  poblidy  and  solemnly  joined,  in  which  the  accused 
invohod  an  inquiry  into  serious  charges  i^nst  him,  and  the  accuser 
ptrfesasd  an  abilij^and  a  willingoeas  to  establish  them.  A  debato 
eniaisd  on  the  next  day  which  occupied  the  peater  part  of  it,  during, 
wlndi  Mr.  Kremer  declared  to  Mr.  ftrent,  of  Louisiana,a  friend  of 
mine,  and  to  Mr.  Little  of  Maryland,  a  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  they 
hasFa  certified^  ^<  thai  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  cor- 
mpftiaQ  or  dishonor,  in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  President, 
or  that  he'had  transferred,  or  could  transfer,  the  votes  or  interests  of 
Ua  ftianda;  thai  he  ^Mr*  Kremer)  was  among  the  last  men  in  the 
rtomakesuchachaiga  c^ouulilfr.  Clay;  and  that  his  letter 
never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it.  Mr.  Digges,  a 
U|^ly  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  city,  has  certified  to  the  sane 
derlarsliens  of  Mr.  Kremer. 

A  mfnasagf  was  also  conveyed  to  me,  during  the  discussion,  through 
a  inead>er  of  the  House,  to  ascertain  if  1  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
MKptanation  which  was  put  on  paper  and  shown  me,  and  which  it  was 
stated  Mr,  Kremer  was  willing,  in  his  place,  to  make.  1  replied  that 
IhAinatlecwasin  the  possession  of  the  House.  I  was  afierwards  told, 
thai  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  got  hold  of  that  paper,  put  it  in  hia 
pasfcrt,  and  that  he  advised  Mr.  Kremer  to  take  no  step  without  the 
appi^bation  of  his  firiends.  Mr.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  moved  an  adjourn- 
■Mntof  the  Hooae,  on  information  which  he  received  of  the  proba- 
hSiitf  ot  Mr.  Kremer's  making  a  satii^Mrtory  atonement  on  the  next 
dap,  for  the  injury  whi^  he  had  done  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
be  would  have  made,if  he  had  been  left  to  the  in^lsea  of  his  native 
hanasty.  The  House'  decided  to  refer  my  communicati<m  to  a  com- 
■Httee,and  adjourned  until  the  next  day  to  appoint  it  by  ballot.  In 
the  meaniiine  Mr.  Kremer  had  takim,  I  psesmne,  or  rather  there  bad 
batofoffoed  upon  hBn,the  advice  cf  Ais/rMiyb, and  1  heard  no  mora 
a£  ABfftaidgy.    A  eonfl^itfiee  «Wf  appointed  of  seven  gentlemen,  o£ 
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emfaient  members  ef  the  body.  I  roomed  no  sammontor! 
tioti  ftom  tfke  coimxiHtod  ftem  its  int  orgewnliOB  tO'itocfiqal  damia  > 
ddii/but  Mr.  KNfknerwas  called  apoii  by  it  to  hmg 
fiM/b.  Fdir^iie  momeixt  be  )piiafled  to  etop 4M»e«iid i 
hie  poMdre,  hig  r^tien  to  the  House  and  t»  me,  and  tbehigkt)hik* 
* gutibns  Qfider- which  he  had volontan^ ptaeed  lumself.  He vaaa 
niemberiof'oiie  of  the  most  attgnst  assemblies  vpen  eartfa^ef  wUsh 
hew^s  boQtid'to  defend  Hat  parity  or  eicpese  the  cmiiipliwi  bftfWtf 
ooasidenitien  which  ought  to  induce  a  patriot  bosoaa.  A  i 
sponsible  and  highly  important  eonslitutional  dtaty  was  to  be  ] 
ed  by  that  assembly.  He  had  chosen,  in  an  anosyoioas  letter^  to^Mug^ 
agidnst  its  premBng  officer  charges,  in  respect  to  that  duty,  of  ika 
most  tagitiocis  character.  These  charges  compiehended  delegatiaiHi 
from  several  highly  respectable  Statos.  If  trae,  lAiat  pvssidiiig  ofisar 
merited  not  meroly  to  be  dragged  from  iAie  chair,  fattt  to  be  eapoHad 
the  House.  He  challenges  an  inyestigation  inte  his  con4ket,aad  Mr.' 
Kremer  boldiy  accepts  Uie  challenge^  and  promises  t4>  sustain  his  skn 
oosation.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Home  itself,  with  A* 
cortnton  cotodent  of  both  parties,  calls  Vijp6n  Mr.  Kramer  to  eaumto- 
his  pledge  publicly  given,  in  his  proper  place,  and  also  previottaly 
giyen  in  the  public  prints.  Here  is  the-  theatre  of  the  «Heged  ar* 
rangements ;  this  the  vicinage  in  which  the  trial  ought  to  take  place. 
Every  thing  was  here  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses,  if 
Aere  Were  any.  Here  all  the  proofs  were  oonoentrsted.  Mr.  Kranef 
was  stimulated  by  every  motive  which  could  impel  to  aetioa ;  byjris 
consistency  of  character ;  by  diity  to  his  constitoents^-io  his  country) 
by  that  of  redeeming  his  solemn  pledge ;  by  his  audous  wfeh  Ibr  tM 
smccess  of  his  &vorite,  whose  interests  could  not  fiul  to  be  ^vaasad 
by  supporting  his  atrocious  charges.  But  Mr.  Kwaatt  had  now- Aa 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  had  no  prools,  f^r  tiie  j 
of  all  reasons,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  his  cfaasges.  They  t 
that  to  attatnpt  to  establish  them  and  to  frnl,  as  he  most  &il  in  the 
attempt ,  mi^ht  lead  to  an  exposure  of  the  conspiraGy ,  of  which  he  tntt 
the  otgan.  They  advised,  therefore,  that  he  should  make  a  letmA, 
and  their  adroitness  suggested,  that  in  an  objection  to  that  juriadiotimi 
tff  the  House,  which  had  been  admitted,  and  in  the  popular  topics  ef 
fte  freedom  of  the  press,  hi$  daty  to  his  constituettts,  and  the  iaa» 
qnaUtyin  tfie  conditionof  the  Speaker  of  die  House,  and  si 
m  dm  floor,  pknsible  means  notig^  be  firaad  to  daoeiva  < 
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prepared  by  them,  in  Mr.  Kremer*d  name,  and  tianamittedtcrtfae  <Mmi- 
dfittee,  founded  upon  these  ftnggestkyns.  Thus  theyaBanC  c^ttni^tey 
''Who  had  boldly  stepped  forward,  and  promised,  as  a  representelhre 
€if  tJie  people,  to  *•  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,**  forgot  all  his  gratoitcfais 
liaHantry  and  boasted  patriotism,  and  sunk  at  once  into  pMbuhd 
^ence. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  for  the  present  leave  Wm,  and  proceed 
to  assign  the  reasons  to  you,  to  whom  alone  I  admit  myself  to  be  offi- 
cially responsible,  for  the  vote  which  I  gave  on  the  Presldenfia!  ela- 
tion. The  first  inquiry  which  it  behom^ed  me  to  make  was,  as  to  ihe 
inlhrcnce  which  ought  to  be  exerted  on  my  judgment,  by  the  relative 
State  of  the  electoral  votes  which  the  three  returned  cstndidafes 
brought  into  the  house  from  the  colleges.  Generd  Jackson  obtained 
'  ninety-nine,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-four,  and  Mr.  Crawford  forty-one. 
Ought  the  fact  of  a  plurality  being  given  to  one  of  the  candidates  to 
have  any,  and  what,  weight  ?  If  Ae  constitution  had  intended  that 
it  should  have  been  decisive,  the  constitution  would  have  made  it  de-> 
cWve,  and  interdicted  the  exercise  of  any  discretion  on  the  part  of 
"d^e  House  of  Representatives.  The  constitution  has  not  so  ordained, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  provided,  that  **from  the  persons  having 
tfie  highest  numbt rs,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  votted 
fbr  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose^  immedi- 
«tely,  by  ballot,  a  Presictent."'  Thus  a  discretion  is  necessarily  in- 
vested in  the  House — for  choice  implies  examination,  comparison, 
judgment.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  three  persons  was  the 
highest  relumed,  not  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  rx)untry,  con- 
clusive upon  the  judgment  of  the  House,  it  still  remains  to  deter^ 
ttiine  what  is  the  true  degree  of  weight  belonging  to  it  ?  It  has  been 
contended  that  it  should  operate,  if  not  as  an  instraction,  at  least  in 
the  nature  of  one,  and  that  in  this  form  it  should  control  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  But  this  is  the  same  argument  of  conclusiveness 
which  the  constitution  does  not  enjoin,  thrown  into  a  different,  but 
more  imposing  shape.  Let  me  analyze  it.  There  are  certain  Stetes, 
the  aggregate  of  whose  electoral  votes  conferred  upon  the  highest  re* 
tamed  candidate,  indicate  their  wish  that  he  should  be  the  President. 
Their  votes  amount  in  number  to  nittety-nine,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  Union.  These  ninety-nine  do 
not,  «nd  cannot,  of  themselves,  nnJae  the  President.    If  the  fiM^  of 
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oeiTed  motMws  of  the  doctnne  of  iaitn»tk«,  he  x^^ 
tewhonvethoseuiitructioiiB  tobecoDBidecedaddretted?  Accord- 
Bog  to  that  doctrinei  the  people  who  appoint  ba¥e  the  riglit  to  diiect, 
by  their  i]iatnictio&,  in  certain  caaea,  the  ooiirae  of  the  r^j^reaeoletiTe 
whoia  they  appoint.  The  Staiesy  therefore,  irho  gaye  tboee  nine^- 
nine  voteay  may  in  some  aenae  be  onderatood  thereby  to  hare  iaatmct^ 
ed  (kar  repreaentativea  in  the  Houae  to  vote  for  the  peraon  on  whona 
they  were  beatowed,  in  the  choice  of  a  Preaideat  Bat  maal^learly 
the  representativea  coining  from  otter  States,  which  gave  no  part  of 
theae  ninety-nine  votea,  cannot  be  conaidered  aa  having  been  under 
any  obligation  to  aurrender  their  jodgmenta  to  thoae  of  the  States 
which  gave  the  ninety«nine  votea.  To  contend  that  they  are  OBder 
•Qcb  an  oUigation,  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  people  of-  oae 
State  have  a  right  to  inatmct  the  repreaentativea  from  another  State 
It  would  be  to  maintain  a  atill  more  abaurd  propoaition :  that  in  a  caae 
jvhere  the  repreaentativea  from  a  State  did  not  hold  themealvea  in- 
atmeted  and  bound  by  the  will  of  that  State,  aa  indicated  in  ita  elee- 
toral  college,  the  repreaentativea  from  another  State  were,  naveathe* 
leaa,  inatracted  and  bound  by  that  alien  will.  Thua  the  entire  vote 
of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large  majority  of  that  of  Marj^aad,  in  their 
reapective  electoral  coll^ea,  were  given  to  one  of  the  three  returned 
candidatea,  for  whom  the  delegation  from  neither  pf  thoae  Stalea  vo 
ted.'^  And  yet  the  argument  combated  requirea  that  the  deleg^tioa 
from  Kentucky,  who  do  not  repreaent  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
nor  Maryland,  ahould  be  inatructed  by,  and  give  an  e&ct  to,  the  in* 
dicated  will  of  the  people  of  thoae  two,  Statea,  when  their  own  dele- 
gation paid  no  attention  to  it.  Doubtleaa,  thoae  delegationa  felt  them* 
aelves  authdrized  to  look  into  iixd  actual  compoaition  of,  and  all  other 
circumatancea  connected  with,  the  majoritiea  which  gave  the  electo- 
ral votea,  in  their  reapective  States ;  and  felt  themaelvea  justified, 
from  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  to  act  upon  their  responsibility  and 
according  to  their  beat  judgments,  diuegarding  the  electoml  votea  in 
their  Statea.  And  are  repreaentativea  from  a  different  State  not  on^ 
bouiMl  by  the  will  of  the  peoj^e  of  a  different  commonwealth,  but  for- 
Indden  to  examine  into  Uie  manner  by  which  the  eiq;>rea8ion  of  that 
will  was  brought  about — an  examination  which  the  immediate  lepre- 
sentatives  themaelvea  feel  it  their  duty  to  make^^ 

b  the  &et,  then,  of  a  plurality  to  have  no  weight  ? .  Far  &am  it 
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Ilwa  ait  twenty^ftwr  conmmmtieg  united  under  a  common  goyern- 
iEMQt.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  them  Is  entitled  to 
Hbe  most  respectful  attention.  It  ought  to  be  patiently  heard  and 
kindly  regarded  by  the  others  ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  con* 
clnsiye  upon  them.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  ninety-nine  out  of 
two  hundred  and  six^-one  electors  is  entitled  to  very  great  attention, 
bnt  that  will  camiot  be  considered  as  entitled  to  control  the  will  of  the 
mie  hundred  and  sixty-two  electors  who  have  manifested  a  different 
mil.  To  give  it  such  controlling  influence  yould  be  a  subversion  of 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  republic — that  the  majority  should 
govern.  The  will  of  the  ninety-nine  can  neither  be  allowed  rightfully 
to  control  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nor  any  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  electoral  votes.  It  may  be  an  argu- 
ment, a  persuasion,  addressed  to  all  and  to  each  of  them,  but  it  is 
binding  and  obligatory  upon  none.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  fact  of 
a  plurality  was  only  one  among  the  various  considerations  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  weigh,  in  making  up  its  judgment.  And 
the  weight  of  the  consideration  ought  to  have  been  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  plurality.  As  between  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ama^  the  vote  standing  in  the  proportions  of  ninety-nine  to  eighty- 
four,  it  was  entitled  to  less  weight ;  as  between  the  G^eneral  and  M». 
Crawford,  it  was  entitled  to  more,  the  vote  being  as  ninety-nine  to 
forty-one.  The  concession  may  even  be  made  that,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  equality  of  pretensions  between  competing  candidates, 
the  preponderance  ought  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  a  plurality. 

With  these  vievirs  of  the  relative  state  of  the  vote  with  which  the 
three  returned  candidates  entered  the  House,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  other  considerations  which  belonged  to  the  question.  For  Mr 
Crawford,  who  barely  entered  the  House,  with  only  four  votes  more 
tiian  one  candidate  not  returned,  and  upon  whose  case,  therefore,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  fact  of  plurality  operated  with  strong, 
tfiough  not  decisive  force,  I  have  ever  felt  much  personal  regard. 
But  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solemn  public  duty,  in  which  my 
private  feelings,  whether*  <^  affection  or  aversion,  were  not  to  be  in- 
dnlged)  but  the  good  of  my  country  o^ly  consulted.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  precarious  state  of  that  gentleman's  health,  although  I 
participated  with  his  best  friends  in  ail  their  regrets  and  sympathies 
«n  aoeoont  of  it,  was  conclusive  against  him,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
cOBsaderatioM  flf  a  public  nature,  which  would  have  deserved  exam* 
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(/^.  He  hf d  been  ilt  near  eig)iteen  i^onih3 ;  aod^  ijUboQgh  \  ap 
aw;are  that  his  actual  condition  was  a  fact  depending  vpfMn  evidenee, 
ajud  that  the  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  which  had  be^  p^^ienied  to 
the  publici  was  not  perfedly  barmonioiur^  I  judged  tat  voj^a^U  upoa 
what  I  gaw  and  heard.  He  may ,.  and  I  ardcutly  hope  wiU^  cecov«; 
but  I  did  not  think  it  became  me  to  assist  in  committing  thft  «xecvtif  e 
administration  of  this  great  republic  on  the  doubtful  fi09&a§f9cyd 
the  restoration  to  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  be^n  ao  long  aadw 
seriously  afBicted.  Moreover,  if,  under  all  the  circumatances  of  hit 
aituation«  his  election  had  been  desirable,  I  did  not  think  it  pr^Uca^ 
bl^.  I  believedi  and  yet  belierc,  that,  if  the  votea  af  the  westen 
StateSi  given  to.  Mr.  Adams,  had  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Crawibcd. 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  protract  in  the  Houye  the  deciaioa  of 
t))e  contest,  to  the  great  agitation  and  distraotion  of  the  couatiyi  wi 
possibly  to  defeat  an  election  altogether ;  the  very  woi^t  result,  I 
thought,  that  could  happen.  It  appeared  to  me,  theQi  that,  MHwer 
QT  later,  we  must  arrive  at  the  only  practical  issue  of  the  conteit  be- 
fore us,  and  that  was  between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  sid 
I  thought  that  the  earlier  we  got  there,  the  better  for  the  couDtxjt 
awi  for  the  House. 

In  considering  this  only  alternative,  I  was  not  unaArare  pf yoar  sUoog 
desire  to  have  a  western  President ;  but  I  thought  that  I  kneweoougli 
of  your  patriotism  and  magnammity,  displi^cd  on  so  mauy  oocs^iotfi 
to  believe  that  you  could  rise  above  the  mere  gratification  of  sectional 
pride,  if  the  common  good,  of  the  whole  required  you  to  make  the 
aaprifice  of  local  partiality.  I  solemnly  believed  it  did,  and  this  brin^f 
n^  to  the  most  important  consideration  which  belonged  to  the  wlnJe 
aubjectr-tbat  arising  out  of  the  respective  fitness  of  the  only  two  real 
competitor^,  as  it  appeared  to  my  best  judgment.  In  speakiag  of 
General  Jackson,  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  respect  which  «* 
justly  due  to  that  distinguished  citizen.  It  is  fiur  from  my  purpose  10 
attempt  to  disparage  him.  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  were  capable  rf 
making  ihe  attempt ;  but  I  shall  nevertheless  speak  of  him  as  bscosMi 
me,  with  truth.  I  did  not  believe  him  so  competent  to  discharge  tbs 
various,  Intricate,  and  complex  duties  of  Uie  oiUce  of  Chief  Magistrate) 
aa  his  competitor.  He  has  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery  tf^ 
military  cooomander,  and  his  own  renown  will  endure  as  long  as  t*^ 
means  e^ist  of  preserving  a  recollection  of  human  transaetiiUM-    *^ 
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to  be  qoalified  to  discl^rge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  fltetfli, 
#ie  incumbent  must  have  more  than  mere  military  attainments-4ie 
must  be  a  statesman.  An  individual  maybe  a  gallant  and  successftil 
genera],  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  divine,  a  learned  physician^ 
or  an  accomplished  artist ;  and  doubtless  the  union  of  all  these  eha^ 
racters  in  the  person  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  would  be  desirable ;  but 
no  one  of  them,  nor  all  combined,  will  qualify  him  to  be  Pfesideat, 
unless  be  superadds  that  indispensable  requisite  of  being  a  statesman. 
Far  from  meaning  to  say  that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  elevation  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  any  person,  that  he  is  a  military  commander,  if 
he  unites  the  other  qualifications,  I  only  intend  to  say  that,  whatever 
niay  be  the  success  or  splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  if  his 
qualifications  be  only  military,  that  is  an  objection,  and  I  think  a  do^ 
cisive  objection,  to  his  election.  If  General  Jackson  has  exhibit«d, 
either  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  or  in  those  of  his  own  State,  or  » 
those  of  any  othei  State  or  Territory,  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  has  escaped  my  observation  It  would  be  •• 
painful  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  incidents, 
which  must  be  fresh  in  your  recollection,  of  his  public  life.  But  I  was 
greatly  deceived  in  my  judgment  if  they  proved  him  to  be  endowed 
with  that  prudence,  temper,  and  discretion  which  are  necessary  far 
civil  administration.  It  was  in  vain  to  remind  me  of  the  illustrious 
example  of  Washington.  There  was  in  that  extraordinary  person 
united,  a  serenity  of  mind,  a  cool  and  collected  wisdom,  a  cautious  and 
deliberate  judgment,  a  perfect  command  of  the  passions,  and,  through'^ 
out  his  whole  life,  a  familiarity  and  acquaintance  with  business,  and 
civil  transactions,  which  rarely  characterize  any  human  being.  No 
man  was  ever  more  deeply  penetrated  than  he  was  with  profound  re- 
spect for  the  safe  und  necessary  principle  of  the  entire  subordination 
of  the  military  to  the  civil  authority.  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to 
General  Jackson  when  I  say,  that  I  could  not  recognise,  in  his  poMie 
conduct,  those  attainments,  for  both  civil  government  and  inililurjr 
command,  which  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  alike  unanimously 
concurred  in  awarding  as  yet  only  to  the  (ather  of  his  country ♦•  1 
was  sensible  of  the  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  country  justiy 
feel  towards  General  Jackson  for  his  brilliaiit  military  services.  But 
the  impulses  of  public  gratitude  should  be  contxolled,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  by  reason  and  discretion,  and  1  was  not  prepared  blindly  to  sur- 
render myself  to  the  hazardous  indulgence  of  a  feeling,  however  SMi- 
able  and  excellent  that  feeling  may  be  when  properly  directed.      H 
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4jid'  not  seem  to  me  tp  be  wise  or  prudent,  if,  as  I  solemnly  beliere. 
General  Jackson's  competency  for  the  office  was  highly  questionable, 
thai  he  should.be  placed  in  a  situation  where  neither  his  fame  nor  the 
public  interests  would  be  a4vanced.  General  Jackso^  himself  would 
be  the  last  m^^  to  recommend  or  vote  for  anyone  for  a  place  for 
which  he  thought  him  unfit.  I  felt  myself  sustained  by  his  own  rea- 
spning,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  quali- 
fications of  our  venerable  Shelby  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  re- 
marked: ^'lam  compelled  to  say  to  you,  that  the  acquirements  of 
this  worthy  man  are  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied 
duties  of  this  department.  I  therefore  hope  he  may  not  accept  the 
appointment.  1  am  fearful,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  add  much  splendor 
to  his  present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character."  Such* 
was  my  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the  Presidency^ 
His  conviction  of  Governor  Shelby's  unfitness,  by  the  habits  of  his 
life,  for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War,  were  not  more  honest 
nor  stronger  then  mine  were  of  his  own  want  of  experience,  and  the 
necessary  civil  qualifications  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  elevation  to  this  office,  too,  I  thought  I  per 
oeived  the  establishment  of  a  fearful  precedent ;  and  I  am  mistaken  in 
all  the  warnings  of  instructive  history,  if  I  erred  in  my  judgment. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  other  and  many  dangers  to  public  liberty,  be- 
aides  that  which  proceeds  from  military  idolatry ;  but  I  have  yet  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous,  or  more 
frequent. 

Whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have  been  my  choice  of  a 
■President,  if  I  had  been  left  freely  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of 
.Ainerican  cifizens,.  was  not  the  question  submitted  to  my  decision. 
<I  had  no  such  liberty;  but  I  was  circumscribed,  in  the  selection  I  had 
:|o  make,  to  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  whom  the  people  themselves 
liad  thought  proper  to  present  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  What- 
ever objections  might  be  supposed  to  exist  i^ainst  him,  still  greater 
aj^peared  to  me  to  apply  to  his  competitor.     Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  is 
but  truth  and  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  highly  gifted,  profoundly  learn- 
edy  aud  long  and  greatly  experienced  in  public  afiairs,  at  home  and 
abroad.  -Intimately  conversant  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  every 
•  negotiation  with  foreign  powers,  pending  or  concluded  \  personally 
-.aequainted  with  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  most  of  the  public 
,  men  of  this  country  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  in  the  public* 
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mamce ;  extensiTely  potaeased  of  moch  of  that  yaloable  kind  of  in- 
formation  which  is  to  be  acquired  neither  firom  books  nor  tradition,' 
bat  which  is  the  firuit  of  largely  participating  in  public  afflurs ;  db^ 
creet  an^  sagacious ;  he  would  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  cSke 
with  great  advantages.  I  saw  in  his  election  the  establishment  of 
no  dangerous  example.  I  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  only  conformity 
to  the  safe  precedents  which  had  been  established  in  the  instances  of 
Mr.  Jefibrson,  Mr.  Mactison,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  respectively 
ffiled  the  same  office  from  which  he  was  to  be  translated. 

A  collateral  consideration  of  much  weight  was  derived  from  the 
wishes  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  A  majority  of  it,  during  the  progress 
of  the  session,  made  up  their  opinions  to  support  Mr.  Adams,  and 
they  were  communicated  to  me.  They  said,  ^^  Ohio  supported  the 
candidate  who  was  the  choice  of  Kentucky.  We  failed  in  our  com* 
mon  exertions  to  secure  his  election.  Now,  among  those  returned, 
we  have  a  decided  preference,  and  if  e  think  you  ought  to  make  some 
sacrifice  to  gratify  us."  Was  not  much  due  to  our  neighbor  and 
fnend? 

I  considered,  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  resolution  oi  the  Gfn* 
eral  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  delegation  to  vote  for 
General  Jackson.  That  resolution,  it  is  true,  placed  us  in  a  peculiar 
situation.  Whilst  every  other  delegation,  from  every  other  State  in 
tiie  Union,  was  left  by  its  legic^atuie  entirely  free  to  examine  the 
pretensions  of  all  the  candidates,  and  to  form  its  unbiased  judgment, 
the  General  Assemblly  of  Kentucky  thought  proper  to  interpose,  and 
request  the  delegation  to  give  its  vote  to  one  of  the  candidates,  whom 
they  were  pleased  to  designate.  I  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  comply 
with  a  request  emanating  from  a  source  so  respectaole,  if  I  could 
have  done  so  consistently  with  those  paramount  duties  which  I  owed 
to  you  and  to  the  country.  But,  after  ftdl  and  anxious  consideration, 
I  found  it  incompatible  with  my  best  judgment  oi  those  duties  to  con- 
form to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolution  asserts 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  their  delegation 
riiould  vote  for  the  Greneral.  It  did  not  inform  me  by  what  means 
that  body  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  wish  of  the  people.  I 
knew  that  its  members  had  repaired  to  Frankfort  before  I  departed 
from  home  to  come  to  Washington.  I  knew  that  their  attention  was 
fixed  on  important  local  concerns,  well  entitled,  by  their  magnitude. 
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ccelufiTely  to  engross  it  No  eleciioD^  no  general  expression  of  tha 
pfolar  sentiment,  had  occaned  since  that  in  November,  when  elec- 
tors were  chosen,  and  at  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  ma^ 
jcrity,  had  decided  against  General  Jackson.  I  could  not  see  how 
such  an  expression  againat  him,  could  be  interpreted  into  that  of  a. 
desire/9r  his  election.  K,  as  is  true,  the  candidate  whom  they  pre* 
fened  was  not  returned  to  the  House,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  stale 
of  the  contest,  as  it  presented  itstlf  here  to  me,  had  never  been  con* 
sidered,  discussed,  and  decided  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  in  their 
collective  capacity.  What  would  have  been  their  decision  on  this^ 
jisto  state  of  the  question,  I  might  have  undertaken  to  conjecture,  but 
the  certainty  of  any  conclusion  of  fact,  as  to  their  opinion,  at  which 
I  could  arrive,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  certainty  of  conviction. 
of  my  duty  to  which  I  was  carried  by  the  exertion  of  my  best  and 
most  deliberate  reflections.  The  letters  from  home,  which  some  of 
the  delegation  received,  expressed  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  letters  from  some  of  the  very 
membors  who  had  voted  for  that  resolution,  advising  a  different  course^ 
I  received  from  a  hig^y  respectable  pwtion  of  my  constituents  a* 
pi^per,  instructing  me  as  follows: 

We^  the  nndenigned  vot«ra  in  the  CoMreesional  District,  having  viewed  the 


instraction  or  request  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the  mbjeet  of  choosinff  « 
PmMeBt  ud  Vice  Preadent  of  the  Unitod  Statci,  with  re|;rot,  and  the  laid  reqoeit 
or  instruction  to  our  RepresenUtive  lik  Congrefls  from  this  district  being  without 
•nr  kiiowledgtt  or  oonent,  we,  for  naa^  Mtsons  known  to  onfwlves,  cofmeded 
with  89  m<mientou8  an  occasion,  hereby  iiufruct  our  Representative  in  Concreas  to 
vote  on  this  occasion  agreeably  to  his  own  ^tdgiiieat,  and  ^e  best  lights  lie  may 
have  oa  the  subject,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  l^gislatare  of  Kentucky." 

This  instruction  came  both  unexpectedly  and  uiisolicited  byme,. 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  letters  assuring  me  that  it  expressed  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  I  could  not,  thtr^are^  re- 
gard  the  resolution  as  conclusive  evidence  of  your  wishes. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  request,  tis  it  purported  to  be,  the  general  as* 
sembly  doubtless  had  the  power  to  make  it.  But,  then,  with  defer* 
ence,  I  think  it  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  the  dig* 
siity  of  the  general  assemUy  ought  not  to  have  induced  it  to  forbear 
addr^ng  itself^  not  to  another  l^islative  body,  but  to  a  small  part 
of  it,  and  requesting  the  members  who  composed  that  part,  in  a  case 
which  the  constitution  had  confided  to  them,  to  vote  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  general  assembly,  whether  those  wishes  did  or  did  not 
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conform  to  their  sense  of  duty.  1  could  not  regard  the  resolutioa.as 
an  instruction ;  for,  from  tne  origin  of  our  Stale,  its  legislature,  has 
never  assumed  or  exercised  the  right  to  instruct  the  representatives 
in  Congress.  I  dia  not  recognise,  the  right,  therefore,  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  instruct  me.  I  recognised  that  right  only  when  ecerted  by 
you.  That  the  portion  of  the  public  servants  who  made  up  the  gene- 
ral assembly  have  noright  to  instruct  that  portion  of  them  who  con- 
stituted the  Kentiicky  delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
proposition  too  clear  to  be  argued.  The  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly would  have  been  the  first  to  behold  as  a  presumptuous  inter- 
position, any  instruction,  if  the  Kentucky  delegation  could  have  com 
mitted  the  absurdity  to  issue,  from  this  place,  any  instruction  to  them 
to  vote  in  a  particular  manner  on  any  of  the  interesting  subjects 
which  lately  engaged  their  attention  at  Frankfort.  And  although 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  impute  either  absurdity 
or  presumption  to  the  general  assembly,  in  the  adoption  of  the  retolu- 
tion  referred  to,  I  must  say,  that  the  difference  between  an  instruction 
emanating  torn  them  to  the  delegation,  and  from  the  delegation  to 
them,  is  not  in  principle,  but  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  degree  of  su- 
perior importance  which  belongs  to  the  general  assembly. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  election  on  which  it  was  made  my 
<luty  to  vote,  1  felt  myself  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  my  best  judg- 
ment, to  prefer  Mr.  Adams ;  and  I  accordingly  voted  for  him.  I 
should  have  been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  not  been  my  duty  to  vote 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  that  was  not  my  situation,  and  I  did  not  choose 
to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  appertained  to  your  repre- 
sentative. Shortly  after  the  election,  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Kre- 
oier  was  preparing  a  publication,  and  the  preparations  for  it  which 
were  making  excited  much  expectation .  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  the  address,  under  his  name,  to  the  ^^  Electors  of 
the  ninth  Congr^ional  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,'*  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Washington  City  Gazette.  No  member  of  the 
House,  I  am  persuaded,  believed  that  Mr.  Kremer  ever  wrote  one 
paragraph  of  that  address,  or  of  the.  plea,  which  was  presented  to  the 
oommittee,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House.  Those  who  counselled 
him,  and  composed  both  papers,  and  their  purposes,  were  just  as  well 
known  as  the  author  of  any  report  from  a  committee  to  the  House. 
The  first  observation  which  is  called  for  by  the  address  is  the  place 
of  its  publication.    That  place  was  in  this  city,  remote  firom  the 
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centre  of  Pennsylvania,  near  which  Mr.  l^mer's  district  is*  situated^ 
and  in  a  paper  having  but  a  very  limited,  if  any  circulation  in  it. 
The  time  is  also  remarkable.  The  fact  that  the  President  intended 
to  nominate  me  to  the  Senate  for  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  was  then  well  known,  and  the  publication  of 
the  address  was,  no  doubt,  made  less  with  an  ij^lention  to  communis 
cate  information  to  the  electors  of  the  ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  afiect  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  in- 
tended nomination.  Of  the  character  and  contents  of  that  address  of 
Messrs.  George  Kremer  &  Co.,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  assertion  with* 
out  proof,  of  inferences  without  premises,  and  of  careless,  jocose,  and 
quizzing  conversations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  which  I  was  no 
party,  and  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say 
much.  It  carried  its  own  refutation,  and  the  parties  concerned  saw 
its  abortive  nature  the  next  day,  in  the  indignant  countenance  of  every 
unprejudiced  and  honorable  member.  In  his  card,  Mr.  Kremer  had 
been  made  to  say,  that  he  held  himself  ready  "  to  prove,  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that  letter,  to  the  extent  that 
they  concemd  the  course  of  conduct  of  H.  Clay-'*'*  The  object  for 
excluding  my  friends  from  this  pledge  has  been  noticed.  But  now 
the  election  was  decided,  and  there  no  longer  existed  a  motive  for 
discrimination  between  them  and  me.  Hence  the  only  statements 
that  are  made,  in  the  address,  having  the  semblance  of  proof,  relate 
rather  to  them  than  to  me;  and  the  design  was,  by  establishing 
something  like  facts  upon  them,  to  make  those  facts  re-act  upon 


Of  the  few  topics  of  the  address  upon  which  I  shall  remark,  the 
first  is,  the  accusation  brought  forward  against  me,  of  violating  in- 
structions. If  the  accusation  were  true,  who  was  the  party  offended^ 
and  to  whom  was  I  amenable  ^  If  I  violated  any  instructions,  they 
must  have  been  yours,  since  you  only  had  the  right  to  give  them, 
and  to  you  alone  was  I  responsible.  Without  allowing  hardly  time 
for  you  to  hear  of  my  vote,  without  waiting  to  know  what  your  judg- 
ment was  of  my  conduct,  George  Kremer  &  Co.  chose  to  arraign  me' 
before  the  American  public  as  the  violator  of  instructions  which  I 
was  bound  to  obey.  If,  instead  of  being,  as  you  are,  and  I  hope  al- 
ways will  be,  vigilant  observers  of  the  conduct  of  your  public  agents, 
jealous  of  your  rights,  and  competent  to  protect  and  J-^fend  them^ 
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jmk  Imi  been  igDOrent  and  eulpebly  confiding^  the  gratoitous  .intlrpor 
ndoii,  aa  your  advocate,  of  tlie  honorable  Geoige  Kremer,  of  the 
ninth  CoagreMional  District  in  Pennsylvania,  would  have  merited 
your  moat  grateful  acknowledgments.  Even  upon  that  supposition, 
his  anaignment  of  me  would  have  required  for  its  suj^rt  one  small 
cureomataaffe,  which  happens  not  to  exist,  and  that  is,  the  fac.t  of 
yonr  having  actually  instructed  me  to  vote  according  to  his  plea- 
sure. 

The  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  Mr.  Adams  constitute  the  next 
theme  of  the  address,  which  I  shall  notice.  I  am  described  as  hav- 
ing assomed  <'  a  position  of  peouliar  and  decided  hostility  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,"  and  expressions  towards  him  are  attributed  to 
roe,  which  I  never  used.  I  am  made  also  responsible  for  ^^  pamphlets 
and  essays  of  great  ability,"  published  by  my  friends  in  Kentucky  in 
the  course  of  the  canvaiss.  The  injustice  of  the  principle  of  holding 
me  thus  answerable,  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  reference  to  publications  issued,  for  example,  from  the 
Columbia  Observer.  That  I  waa  not  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  the  contest  was  before  the  people, 'is  most  certain.  Nei- 
ther waa  1  in  favor  of  that  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  Gen.  Jackson.  That  I 
ever  did  anything  against  Mr.  Adams,  or  either  of  the  olber  gentle- 
men, inconsistent  with  a  fair  and  honorable  competition,  I  utterly 
deny.  My  relations  to  Mr.  Adams  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
misconception,  if  not  misrepresentation.  1  have  been  stated  to  be 
under  a  public  pledge  to  expose  some  nefarious  conduct  of  that  gen- 
tleman, during  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  which  would  prove  him  to 
be  entirely  unworthy  of  public  confidence ;  and  that  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  perftdy,  I  nevertheless  voted  for  him.  If  these  imputa- 
tions are  well  founded,  I  should,  indeed,  be  a  fit  object  of  public  cen- 
sure ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  found  that  others,  inimical 
both  to  him  and  to  me,  have  substituted  their  own  interested  wishes 
for  my  public  promises,  I  trust  that  the  indignation,  which  they  would 
excite,  will  be  turned  ftom  me.  My  letter,  addressed  to  the  edilprs 
cf  the  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1S22, 
»  made  the  occasion  for  ascribing  to  me  the  promise  and  the  plcdtxe 
to  make  those  treiLsonable  disclosures  on  ^Ir.  Adams.  Let  that  let- 
ter speak  for  itself,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  little  justice  there  is  for 
auidi  an  assertion,  it  adverts  to  the  cuntrovLTsy  which  h^vd  arisen 
between  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kusscll,  unJ  then  pr^xecils  to  state  that, 
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<<  in  the  course  of  several  publications,  of  which  it  has  been  the  oce»- 
sion,  and  particularly,  in  the  appendix  to  a  pamphlet  which  had 
been  recently  published  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  I  think  there 
are  some  errors,  no  doubt  unintentional,  both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and 
matters  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at  Crhent,  relstiDg  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  liberties  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  (he  part  which  I  bore  in  thoee 
transactions.  These  important  interests  are  now  well  secured."-— 
<<  An  account,  therefore,  of  what  occurred  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent, 
on  those  two  subjects,  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  the  present  or 
futu^  security  of  any  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  is  onlff  interest- 
ing as  appertaining  to  its  past  history.  With  these  impressions,  and 
being  extremely  unwillmg  to  present  myself,  at  any  time,  before  the 
public,  I  had  abnost  resolved  to  remain  silent,  and  thus  expose  my- 
self to  the  inference  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of  all  the 
statements  made  by  both  my  colleagues ;  but  I  have,  on  more  reiection, 
thought  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a  duty  on 
my  part,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  a  full  and  fiuthful 
understanding  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  conviction, 
I  will,  at  some  future  period,  more  propitious  than  the  present  to 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  and  when  there  can  be  no  mis- 
interpretation of  motives,  lay  before  the  public  a  narrative  of  those 
transactions,  as  I  understood  them." 

From  even  a  careless  perusal  of  that  letter,  it  is  apparent,  that  ths 
only  two  subjects  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  to  which  it  refers, 
were  the  navigation  pf  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  fishing  liberties  ; 
that  the  errors,  which  I  had  supposed  were  comnutted,  applied  to 
both  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  though  more  particularly  to  ths 
appendix  of  the  latter ;  that  they  were  unintentional ;  that  they  af- 
fected myself  principally ;  that  I  deemed  them  of  no  public  import- 
ance, as  connected  with  the  then,  or  future  security  of  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  only  interesting  to  its  past  histoiy ;  that  I 
doubted  the  necessity  of  my  ofiering  to  the  public  any  account  of 
^  those  transactions ;  and  that  the  narrative  which  I  promised  was  to 
be  presented  at  a  season  of  more  calm,  and  when  there  could  be  no  mis- 
interpretation of  motives.  Althoijgh  Mr.  Adams  believes  otherwise,  I 
yet  think  there  are  some  unintentional  errors  in  the  controversial  pa- 
pers between  him  and  Mr.  Russell.  But  I  have  reserved  to  myself' 
an  exclusive  right  of  judging  when  I  shall  execute  the  promise  which 
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\kfmm  made, mmI  I  thall  be neiUier  quickened  nor  retarded  in  its  per- 
I  by  the  friendly  anxieties  of  any  of  my  opponents. 


•  U  injury  accrue  to  any  one  by  the  delay  in  publishing  the  narra- 
live)  the  public  will  not  suffer  by  it.  It  is  already  known  by  the 
pdblication  of  the  Britidi  and  American  projetS|  the  protocols,  and  the 
Qonefpondence  between  the  respective  plenipotentiaries!  that  the 
Biitash  government  made  at  Ghent  a  demand  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  an  article  in  their  projet  nearly  La  the  same  words 
m  those  which  were  employed  in  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  a  majority 
af  the  American  commissioners  was  in  favor  of  acceding  to  that  de- 
bum),  upon  the  condition  that  the  British  government  would  concede 
le  us  the  same  fishing  liberties  within  thoir  jurisdiction,  as  were  se- 
emed to  us  by  tfaje  same  treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  both  desnands  were 
imdly  abandoned.  The  &ct  of  these  mutual  propositbas  was  com- 
mnmcated  by  me  to  the  American  public  in  a  speech  which  I  deliver- 
ed in  the  House  of  Repieaentati  ves,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Janu- 
avy,  1816.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  arraigned  the  terms  of  thetreaty  of 
peace,  and  charged  upon  the  war  and  the  administration  the  loss  of 
the  ishing  liberties,  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  which  we  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  war.  In  vindicating,  in  my  reply  to  him,  the  course  of 
the  government,  and  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  I  stated : — 

^  When  the  BritL^h  commiBmonerB  demanded,  in  their  projet,  a  renewal  to  Qftat 
Biifatn  of  the  ri^t  to  the  naTigation  of  the  ImmeeippL  aecured  by  the  tieatj  of 


178S,  a  bare  muority4>f  the  American  commiasioners  offered  to  renew  it,  upon  the 
condition  that  the  Uberties  in  qneation  were  renewed  to  ua.  I  was  not  one  of  that 
muonty.  I  will  not  trouble  the  oommittee  with  my  reaaona  for  being  opposed 
to  the  offer.  A  majority  of  hia  coUeaguea,  actuated.  I  believe,  by  the  beat  mo- 
ttYea»  made,  however,  the  offer,  and  it  waa  refused  by  the  British  comnussioneri.** 

And  what  I  thought  oi  my  colleagues  of  the  majority,  appears  from 

die  same  extract.    The  spring  after  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 

ikHs  at  Ghent,  1  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon  a  new  and  highly 

iMportant  negotiation  with  two  of  them,  (Messrs.  Adams  and  Galla- 

4m,)  which  resulted,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1815,  in  the  commer- 

eial  convention,  which  has  been  since  made  the  basis  of  most  of  our 

eimmerciil  arrangements  with  fweign  powers.    Now,  if  I  had  dis- 

nevered  at  Ghent,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  either  of  them  was  false 

Mad  faithless  to  his  country,  would  I  have  voluntarily  commenced 

with  them  another  negotiation  ?    Further:  there  never  has  been  a 

ytebd,  during  our  whole  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  I  have 

nel  eschanged,  when  we  have  met,  friendly  salutations,  and  the 

y  and  hospitalities  of  social  intercourse. 
52 
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Tlie' address  proceeds  to  duuracterize  the  support  wbich  I  gspt  to 
Mr.  Adams  as  unnstiinl.  The  authors  of  the  address  hare  not  ilaft* 
ed  why  it  is  annataral,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  conjectare  ttieir 
meaning.  Is  it  because  Mr.  Adams  is  from  New  England,  and  I  mm 
a  citiien  of  the  West  ?  If  it  be  umiatiira]  in  the  Western  Stales  lo 
support  a  citizen  of  New  England,  it  most  be  equally  onnatiiral  in  tlw 
New  England  States  to  support  a  citizen  of  the  West.  And,  on  Hm 
same  principle,  the  New  England  States  ought  to  be  restrained  bom 
concurring  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  the  Southern  Statea,  or  the 
Southern  States  from  co-operating  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  New 
England.  And,  consequently,  the  support  which  the  last  three  Piesi* 
dents  have  derived  from  New  England,  and  that  which  the  Vice-Pl»* 
sident  recently  received,  has  been  most  unnaturally  given.  The  tesdU 
ency  of  such  reasoning  would  be  to  denationalize  us,  and  to  continct 
every  part  of  the  Union  within  the  narrow,  selfish  limits  of  its  €mm 
section.  It  would  be  still  worse ;  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  itself.  For  if  it  be  unnatural  in  one  section  to  support  m 
citizen  in  another,  the  Union  itself  must  be  unnatural ;  all  our  ties,  aS 
our  glories,  all  that  is  animating  in  the  past,  all  that  is  bri^  nnd 
cheering  in  the  future,  must  be  unnatural.  Hqypily,  such  is  the  ad* 
mirable  texture  of  our  Union,  that  the  interests  of  all  its  parts  mm 
closely  interwoven.  If  there  are  strong  points  of  affinity  between  the 
South  and  the  West,  there  are  interests  of  not  less,  if  not  greater, 
strength  and  vigor,  binding  the  West,  and  the  Nor^,  and  the  East. 

Before  I  close  this  address,  it  is  my  duty,  which  I  proceed  to  per- 
form with  great  regret,  on  aoeount  of  the  occasion  which  calls  for  it, 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General  Jackson  to 
Mr.  Swartwout,  on  the  twenty*third  day  of  February  last.  The  i 
of  both  the  General  and  myself  had  been  before  the  American  ; 
for  its  highest  office.  We  had  both  been  unsucoessfol.  The  unforln* 
nate  have  usually  some  sympathy  for  each  other.  Formyself,  I  < 
no  merit  for  the  cheerful  acquiescence  which  I  have  given  in  a  i 
by  which  I  was  excluded  from  the,  House.  I  have  believed  thai  the 
decision  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in  favor  of  others,  has  hmm 
founded  upon  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  pretensionn.- 
It  has  been  my  habit,  when  an  election  is  once  decided,  to  ibrgel|  ns 
soon  as  possible,  all  the  irritating  circumstances  which  attended  the 
preceding  canvass.  If  one  be  soccessfbl,  be  should  be  content  wMi 
his  success.    If  he  have  lost  it,  railing  wiB  do  no  good.    I  mmt 
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gure  CtenendJaekion  nor  hk  firieada  any  riMon  ta  b^re  that  I 
^ookl,  in  aay  contingency,  support  him.  He  had,  as  I  t^^^ght,  no 
puh^  elate,  and,  I  will  now  add,  no  peisonal  ckdins,  if  these  ought 
to  be  ever  considered,  to  my  sopport.  No  one,  therefore,  ought  lo 
hare  been  disappointed  or  chagrined  that  I  did  not  vote  for  hina,  no 
more  than  I  was  neither  snrfirised  nor  disappointed  that  he  did  not,  on 
a  more  recent  occasion,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for  me.  After 
eommentiag  upon  a  p^icular  phrase  used  in  my  letter  to  Judge 
firooke,  a  c^m  reoonsideration  of  winch  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  per- 
son that  it  was  not  employed  in  an  i^nsiye  sense,  if  indeed  it  have 
an  oflbnsive  sense,  the  General,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  pro- 
ceeds to  remarV :  *'  No  one  beheld  me  seeking,  through  art  or  man- 
agement, to  entioe  any  Representative  in  Congress  from  a  conscien- 
tious responsibility  of  his  own,  or  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  No 
midnight  taper  burnt  1^  me ;  no  secret  conclaves  w^e  held,  nor  e»* 
bals  entered  into  to  persuade  any  one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  giteayOf 
of  instructions  received.  By  me  no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair 
the  pure  principles  of  our  republican  institutions,  nor  to  prostrate  Ant 
fundamental  maxim  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people's 
will.  On  the  contrary,  having  never  in  any  manner,  before  the  peo- 
ple or  Congress,  interfered  in  th^  slightest  degree  with  the  question, 
my  conscience  stands  vqid  of  o&nce,  and  will  go  quietly  with  me^ 
regardless  of  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  through  mam^ement, . 
may  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioned  by  integrity  and  merit."  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  defence  of  himself  was  rendered  necessary  by  any 
charges  brought  forward  against  the  General.  Certainly  I  never 
made  any  such  charges  against  him.  I  will  not  suppose  that,  in  the 
passage  cited,  he  intended  to  impute  to  me  the  misconduct  which  he 
describes,  and  yet,  taking  the  whole  context  of  his  letter  together,  and 
coupling  it  with  Mr.  Kremer's  address,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
others  may  suppose  he  intended  to  refer  to  me.  I  am  quite  sure  tint, 
if  he  did,  he  could  not  have  formed  those  unfavorable  opinions  of  me 
upon  any  personal  observation  of  my  conduct  made  by  himself ;  for  a 
supposition  that  they  were  founded  upon  his  own  knowledge,  wonld 
imply  that  my  lodgings  and  my  person  had  been  subjected  t(va  sys- 
tem of  espionage  wholly  incompatible  with  the  open,  manly,  and  hon- 
orable conduct  of  a  gallant  soldier.  If  he  designed  any  insinuations 
against  me,  I  must  believe  that  he  made  them  upon  the  infvmnalion 
of  others,  of  whom  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  deceived  his  credu- 
lity, and  are  entirely  unworthy  of  all  credit.     I  entered  into  no  cabals ; 
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I  lidd  no  ae^t  condaves;  I  enticed  no  man  to  viokte  pledget  giren. 
or  instnictions  receiy^.  The  members  from  Ohio,  and  fimn  the 
other  western  States,  with  whom  I  voted,  were  all  of  them  as  com- 
petent as  I  was  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  pending  election.  The 
McArthnrs  and  the  Metcalfe,  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  t^  West, 
(some  of  whom  have,  if  I  have  not,  bravely  '<  made  an  eflfort  to  repel 
an  invading  foe,")  are  as  incapable  of  dishonor  as  any  men  breathing ; 
as  disinterested,  as  unambitious,  as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country.  It  was  quite  as  likely  that  I  diould  be 
influenced  by  them,  as  that  1  cookL  control  their  votes.  Our  object 
was  not  to  impair,  but  to  preserve  from  all  danger,  the  purity  of  our 
republican  institutions.  And  how  I  prostrated  the  maadm  which 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people's  will,  I  am  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend.  The  illusions  of  the  General's  imagmation 
deceive  him.  Tke  p§ople  of  the  United  States  had  never  decided  the 
election  in  his  &vor.  If  the  people  had  mikd  his  election,  he  would 
have  been  elected.  It  was  because  they  had  ma  wUkd  his  eiectiott^ 
nor  that  of  any  other  candidate,  that  the  duty  of  making  a  choice  de« 
v^ed  on  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  General  remarks : 

I  himself  for  his  countiy.    He  hss  never  sacrificed 
lel  an  inVadins  foe  :  of  coune  his  conscience  as- 
1  any  other  man  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  battle 
sad  victory." 

# 

The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  not  very  striking.  General  Jackson 
fights  better  than  he  reasons.  When  have  I  failed  to  concur  in  award- 
ing appropriate  honors  to  those  who,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  have 
sustained  the  gloiy  of  our  arms,  if  I  could  not  always  approve  of  the 
acts  of  some  of  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
ttever  to  have  repelled  an  invading  foe,  nor  to  have  led  my  country- 
men to  victory.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  left  to  others  to  proclaim 
and  appreciate  the  deed.  The  Greneral's  destiny  and  mine  have  led 
us  in  different  directions.  In  the  civil  employments  of  my  country, 
to  which  I  have  been  confined,  I  regret  that  the  little  service  which 
I  have  been  able  to  render  it  falls  fiur  short  of  my  wishes.  Bat  why 
.  this  denunciation  of  those  who  have  not  repelled  an  invading  foe,  or 
led  our  armies  to  victory  ^  At  the  very  moment  when  he  Is  inveigh- 
ing against  an  objection  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  founded 
190a  the  exclusive  military  nature  of  his  merits,  does  he  not  perceive 
tliat  he  is  establishing  its  validity  by  proscribing  every  man  who  has 
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•ot  ioooessfolly  fought  the  public  enemy ;  and  that,  by  such  ft 
general  proocription,  and  the  requirement  of  successful  military  ser 
vice  as  the  only  condition  of  civil  preferment,  the  inevitable  eflect 
would  be  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  military  government  ? 

If  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout  were  such  as  justly 
to  excite  surprise,  there  were  other  circumstances  not  calculated  to 
diminish  it.  Of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  address  any  vindica- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  He  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  cadse  of  the  General.  He  was  here  after  the 
election,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  who  invited  the  General  to  a 
public  dinner,  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  in  this  place.  My  letter 
to  Judge  Brooke  was  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city  on  the 
twelfth  of  February.  The  GeneraPs  note,  declining  the  invitation 
of  Messrs.  Swartwout  and  others,  was  published  on  the  fourteenth, 
m  the  National  Journal.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  he  did 
not  leave  this  city  until  after  he  had  a  full  opportunity  to  receive,  in 
ft  personal  interview  with  the  General,  any  verbal  observations  upon 
it  which  he  might  have  thought  proper  to  make.  The  letter  to  Mr. 
Swartwout  bears  date  the  twenty-third  of  February.  If  received  by 
him  in  New  York,  it  must  have  reached  him,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  mail,  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth.  Whether  intended  or 
not  as  a  '^  private  communication,"  and  not  for  the  <'  public  eye,"  as 
alleged  by  him,  there  is  much  probability  in  believing  that  its  publi- 
cation in  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  was  then  made,  like 
Mr.  Kremer's  address,  with  the  view  to  its  arrival  in  this  city  in 
time  to  aflfect  my  nomination  to  the  Senate.  In  point  of  fiict,  it 
reached  here  the  day  before  the  Senate  acted  on  that  nomination. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  sensible  that,  generally,  a  public  officer  had 
better  abstain  from  any  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  leave  it  to  the 
candor  ftnd  justice  of  his  countrymen,  under  all  its  attending  circum- 
stances. Such  has  been  the  course  which  I  have  heretofore  prescribed 
to  myself.  This  is  the  first,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last,  occasion  of 
my  thus  iq[^>earing  before  you.  The  separation  which  has  just  taken 
place  between  us,  and  the  venom,  if  not  the  vigor,  of  the  late  onsets 
upon  my  public  conduct,  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed  in  this  instance  to 
form  an  adequate  apology.  It  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years 
nnoe  I  first  entered  the  public  service.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  thai 
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tuDOi  with  fome  iDtennissions,  I  have  represented  the  same  distripl 
in  CDngreaSi  with  but  little  yariation  in  its  form.  Daring  that  long 
period^  you  have  beheld  our  country  passing  through  scenes  of  peace 
and  war,  ^  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  of  party  divisions,  local  and 
general,  often  greally  exasperated  against  each  other.  I  have  been 
an  actor  in  most  of  those  scenes.  Throughout  the  whole  of  them 
you  have  clung  to  me  with  an  affectionate  confidence  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  I  have  found  in  your  attachment,  in  every 
embarrassment  in  my  public  career,  the  greatest  consolation,  and  the 
most  encouraging  support.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  afflicting  public  misfortunes  which  could  befall  me.  That 
I  have  often  misconceived  your  true  interests,  is  highly  probable, 
lliat  I  have  ever  sacrificed  them  to  the  object  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, I  utterly  deny.  And,  for  the  purity  of  my  motives,  however 
in  other  respects  I  may  be  unworthy  to  approach  the  Throne  of  Grace 
and  Mercy,  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  God,  with  all  the  confidence 
which  ean  flow  from  a  consciousiiess  of  perfect  rectitude. 
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Ill  THE  House  op  Representatives,  March  30  and  31, 1824 


[The  bill  imposiog  farther  duties  on  Imports  in  aid  of  the  great  Producing  Inter- 
Mtsof  the  country,  (which  became  a  law,  aud  is  now  known  as  the  TariiTcf  1824,) 
being  under  consideration  in  the  House,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
Kr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  having  spoken  at  length  in  opposition  to  its  pai^ 
Mfe,  Mr.  Clat  took  the  floor  in  reuly,  and  spoke  as  iollows :] 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  embraced  the 
occasion  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
lee,  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton  fabrics,  to 
express  his  sentiments  at  large  on  the  policy  of  the  pending  measure ;  * 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  he  has  evinced  his  usual 
good  temper,  ability,  and  decorum.  The  parts  of  the  bill  are  so  in- 
termingled and  interwoven  together,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fitness  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  is 
my  intention,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself 
abo  of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its  consideration  those  general 
riewS|  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  which 
imperkmsly  demand  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  deeply  sensible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high  responsibility  of  my  present  situation. 
Bat  that  responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension  than 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  fulfil  my  doty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than 
that  I  may,  at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  recall  my 
o(Mmtry  from  the  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy,  which  appears  to  me  in« 
eritably  to  lead  to  its  impoverishment  and  ruin.  I  do  feel  most  aw« 
fdlythis  responsibility.  And,  if  it  were  allowable  for  us,  at  the 
present  day,  to  imitate  ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  ot 
#ie  Most  High     I  woidd  anxiously  and  fervently  implore  His  Di- 
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Tine  assistance ;  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  cs- 
my  country  His  richest  blessings ;  and  that  He  would  sustain,  on  thk 
interesting  occasion,  the  humble  individual  who  stands  befi>re  Him, 
and  lend  him  the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn 
duties  which  now  belong  to  his  public  station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  should 
be  subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  public  revenue ;  and  the  produce  of  American  industry  should 
be  left  to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  than  that  incidental  pro- 
tection, in  its  competition,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  for- 

^  eign  articles.  According  to  the  system  of  the  other  class,  whilst  they 
agree  that  the  imposts  should  be  mainly,  and  may,  under  any  modifi- 
cation, be  safely  relied  on  as  a  fit  and  convenient  source  of  public 
rerenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fab* 
rics  as  to  afford  a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American  indus- 
try, and  lessen  our  depen^nce  on  foreign  nations,  by  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  ultimately  a  cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes  are  equally  sincere 
in  their  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally  patriotic,  and 

,desirow»  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discus*, 
sion  and  consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reason,  we  should, 
therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and  the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual 
moderation  and  forbearance.  And,  in  our  deliberations  on  this  great 
question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at  the  actual  conditiotfk 
of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  it,  aai 
snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future.  We  should,  above  all,  con* 
suit  experience — the  experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  owB^ 
as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  \is,  the  most  prominent  circumstanot 
which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon 
us  by  numerous  facts  of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  intU- 
cated  by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce ;  by  the  depressed 
and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation  ;  by  our  diminished  conk'^ 
merce ;  by  successive  unthrashed  crops  of  grain,  perishing  in  oar 
bams  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a  market ;  by  the  alarming  dmir 


IPtpiillf  TT^l  fi — ^-'-•^p-'*'—  ;  ^  the  fiumeroua^krup^imi^  oot 

Jlmjlllto  tte  trading  clawes^  t^t  extein^ing  to  all  ord^^  of  societjr,, 

l9^ii  U«ii(eB|aL  complaint  of  tiia  want  of  employment^  a»di  a  coiwe- 

§|ypt  psjtoolioii  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by  the  ravenous  puxijiiit  after 

|NAfi»aitQatioiiay  tiot  lor  the  sake  of  th^v  honors  and  the  performance 

Hf  tlWf  pvUic  duti^ft,  bat  as  a  pneans  of  private  subsistence ;  by  the 

j|||ili9taiit  re«aii^  .to  the  perilous  lase  of  pap^r  money  ;  by  the  interven- 

lit^  <if  Ugi»]0l\f)ffk  in  tl^delicate  relation  between  debt(Nr  and  creditor ; 

j$4t  ahftv^ally  ^  the  low  and  depresped  sjlate  of  the  value  of  almoal 

^ery  deaoriptioii  of  the  whole  mass  of  tb.e  property  of  the  nation^ 

)l^h.haS).pii  an^  avera^,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  centum 

^tbin  a.  fow  years.    This  distress  pervades  every  part  of  the  Union, 

itl^ij  ola#s  of  society^  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  difTerent 

..ftace%  in  different  degrees!     It  is  like  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 

founds  us — all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can  escape  it.     In  some  pla« 

^es  it  has  burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  sin^e  mitigating  circum- 

ytaoce  to  tem^p^  its.,  seyerity. .  In  otbezs^  more  fertunate,  sli^  alle- 

|riaUoa§}kave  been  experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  reye- 

.^e,  jaml  in  other  favoring  causes.     A  few  years  ago,  the  planting 

ifftOfest  coi^led  itself  with  its  happy  exemptions ;  but  it  has  now 

IjiElMcbed  this  interest  also,  which  experiences,  though  with  less  se- 

..Teriij,  the  g^eral  suflering.     It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attempt  to 

,^fket<^b.or  tq  dwell  on  the  ^oom  of  this  picture.     But  I  have  exag- 

jpprated  nothing.     Perfect  fidelity  ,to  the  original  would  have  author- 

^4jM^  me  to.  have  thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.     And  it  is  the 

)4uty  of  the  ^tesman,  no  Less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey, 

with  a  penetjc^ting^  ste^y^  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condition 

;;pf  the  subject/ on  which  he  would  operate  ;  to  probe  to  the  bottom 

(tilie  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  if  he  would  apply  efficacious  rem^e- 

f.dies.     We  have  not,  thank  God,  suffered  in  any  great  degree  for  food. 

*  But  distress  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  the  mere  physi- 

;  jcaX  wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  keenest 

.dis^reasy  to  which  we  may  be  exposed.     Moral  and  pecuniary  suffe^- 

m4%  i^i  if  possible,  more  poig^iant.     It  plunges  its  victim  into  hope- 

;  less  despair.     It  poisons,  it  paralyzes,  the  spring  and  source  of  all 

useful  exertion.     Its  unsparing  action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct. 

pitfalls  with  inexorable  force  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wretched 

*fcmily  of  embarrassment  and  insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.     They 

...4tt^  a  £euthful  mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at  once,  his  oym 

I  frii^t^  }PHf?f  ^"^  ^^^^  ^?  ^^^  ^PF^l^^^S?  ^  ^^  dearest  objecta  of 
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hi^  affection.  What  ia  the  cavsc  of  thitf  wMenq^reiimi^t  ffikiMy'W 
^  this  deep  depression  which  we  behold  stamped  dn  tlue  pojblie  MmH^ 
nance  ?  We  are  the  same  people.  We  have  tiie  same  eddtitiy;  *Wl^ 
cannot  arraign  the  bounty  of  Providence .  The  showen  still  ftBliftft^ 
same  grateful^ abundance.  The  sun  still  casts  his  f^vM  anA  »i#fc!h% 
influence  upon  the  land ;'  and  the  land,  fertile  and  ditersitii^d  in  HfrMlt 
as  ever,  yields  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  in  bounSleii  pmiBiiMiflt 
its  accustomed  fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  Oiir  vigor  is  iirtiin|aiifgt 
Our  industry  is  not  relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusation  of  wiMfbl  ei^ 
travagance  could  be  made  against  our  people,  it  cannot  sow  b^  jfedrt^ 
preferred.  They,  on  the  contraiy,  for  the  few  iastyeaiSyatleilfy, 
have  been  practising  the  most  rigid  economy.  The  caoBes,  then,  (If 
our  present  affliction,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  hunUm  cmuM,  aHl 
human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  die  people  in  their  jprivtie  Md  in- 
dividual relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  die  cause  of  the  unhappy  condlliett  iiT 
our  countiy ,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted  ?  It  is  (o  be  fbiuit  m  flla^ 
fact  that,  during  almost  the  wliole  existence  of  this  governmeiii,  ^0m 
have  sha^  our  industry,  our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  ill  tulli 
ence  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  an^  to  fbreigir  B^ttMtt,. 
which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depewfed  too  mxA 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  esteited  too  litUe  the  native ;  k^ 
the  fact  that,  whilst  we  have  cultivated,  with  asskhious  care,  dir 
foreign  resources,  we  have  suffered  those  at  home  towMier,b«aifajir 
of  neglect  and  abandonment.  The  consequence  of  the  terininatidn  df 
the  war  of  Europe,  has  been  the  resumption  of  European  cdmnierA^ 
European  navigation,  and  the  extension  of  European  agridaHnre  ind 
European  industiy,  in  all  its  branches.  Europe,  therefore,  has  no- 
longer  occasion,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  as  dutt  she  hlni 
during  her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  Dtfvigati6tt|  tfar 
produce  of  American  industry.  Europe,  in  commotion  ahd  eonvubM 
throughout  all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  Ionjf|;er  the  suae  Euroj^ 
as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and  watching  with  the  most  vigUant  aCteMte 
an  her  own  peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  bier 
.  policy  upon  us.  The  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  Europe  upon  usi 
^  haa  been  to  circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine,  and  greafly 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  territorial  UK>r.  ,  Tlie 
.  further  effect  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been  to  decrease  tht  tA» 
of  all  property,  whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  ooeiri,  Met  ifHiic&  f 


A«J  ♦w^  rtfll  fiirt^i  agiat  ^m 

Jtrnmn  ilM  igi|ifrt»o»4ti>ti^  tqfi|l  mtiikoF  iiMi  ^vnu^^W  to  4a  im^ 
4MqMir'«iiit'ww44i^    AMtioaih4lM3l»a^ta«weiath,lia8bot|i 

:i9M^  ii#  tkiii  «0i|ii4y  hiUk  dii&iDifhed  withim  ^  &w  jeuBy  m  a  mi^ 

rtf'H^Mk.fiftf ipur  «fiptttain«ve jiMr^  oiM«»fi41y!oimprdi^]id  th«  jQie 

r«viNM«^  ««|«itp%  whuAi  nwpst  hare  ew;^» jn  tl^  tptel  jguantilgf ^ 

4bMWftth4ll§niiif^^  ADa|JH)iiMmottpKoq^en)i|i 

nfcili  Hme  i»a,CNi4Ml  a^d  wteijapiiiig  addition  to  the  nggi^gaie  «^ 

i«ha  ainitpting  BN^dkuvi.    tt  iai^  •  erudition  the  moat  adveiBej  when 

llilttia  ia  a:fa9#d  .danfBOtioii  in  tba  q^aotitf  of  the  Gixealatiiy  viedioiD, 

"aii^  ^^oaaeqmesft  deprestioii  in  the  yalue  of  |V«partj.    In  the  tanpwt 

>tMi|iy  th*Mftea]lh  !of  if^vijh]a]|ainae||aibly  inci;eaaae,,and  ino(»ne  keegi 

«a)l|eiHi5ff  9giy«iditiii9.    Bii|;y  in  the  latter  inataaoe,  debts  have  be«i 

^Huitffaate4t  flnaiaanumtfl  made*  aittd  habits  of  expeaae  eatabliflfaedt  in 

.j(flffarfaca  to  tj^  exi^ti|i|g  ttale  of  imlih  and  ^f  ita  repreientatiya. 

iVVhea  Aaaa  codms.Io  be^wai^  l^uced^  individnala  find  their  ciebta 

'wHfl  ^mst^qiftheir  angagcmepta  nnezcicutedt and  their  habits  inreter- 

ala*    ThiQF.M»  thefMoLy/es.  in  the^  pomession  of -the  same  property,  on 

.whiehi  k^iraod  (with,  tbaybsd  boun^  themaalves — ^Bat  that  proper^^ 

Hitb^irt  tl^  fiuolty  nosfwaffcs  no  totger  the  same  yalne;  and  heaoe 

diaaont^,  ia|poyf^rishsie^t»:  and  ruin  arii|e.    Let  lis  s)appose,  Mr. 

df^inauk^  that  Eorgye  w«ui  ^gain  the  thema4^aach  a  general  war 

aa^^ecenfl^ragdd  >b?;<wgho«i  all  bar  donMnians    sngh  a  state  of  the 

.  var  a#:  existed  in  Jher.  greatest  eapextions  moA  in  our  greatest  pros- 

•^feri^t  instantly  theiia  woufd  aciseajpeedy  deniaad  for  the  snrplns 

ffodfi^  of  oar  mdustry,  for  our  conunei^}  for  our  nayigation.    The 

^langnoft  which  wm,  prayaila  in  o^f  cities^-and  in  out  aearports,  would 

Tgt^way.tQ  an.  a^iuiqttted  aG;|iy%*    Our  roads  and  riyers  would  -be 

-oBOwAei  with  the  ppodui^ne  of  the  inb^ior.    £«yarywhere  we  should 

;.  witmae  excited  industry.    The  pfenoua  metala  wonid  reflow  from 

.  abroad.  japoA  us.    Bankai  which  have  maintainrd  their  evedit,  would 

.  ifr^e^fii^  bfttinasa;  and  newbanlcs  wouI4  be  estabUsha4> to  ti^ 

'4ki^,ftfm^  tboae  which  l^^ye  ju^  beyath  the.  goMal  jpmra^ 

,JtariMaa'mMFa.4o  sonpoae  tha|  thagr  ha^.paodw^  oiir  jpifent 

ft  giwisrsim  »  t^y  wm  W^fP'^'^W  ^«^^^d  i^  W^  i^^^ih 
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^iMtA  and  tii0  evUkmee  of  Mr  j^raiperi^.:  ffeieM wooli  ftgdi^  girt 
Up  y  tte  fbnfoer  valine  of  property  ^wtfuM  be  icilbieu*  Mtut  Ant 
ei&biiitraft^d  parsoitf  who  luiyi^  not  ^rai  tthoidjr  ^ecwMBMlji'ti^tfw 
times,  voold  suddenly  find,  in  Oe  ^tagfneftMd  rwtm  of 'dieb  l90|M«!ri 
imd  ih^  renewal  of  tfieir  banoeis,  amifle'nettw  to  ethiwtlutlMi 
sieves  from  all  their  dlficnltiea.  The  grenleat  wsnt  o£  eMIiiM^Mk- 
'dety  18  a  market  for  die  aale  andexdiange  of  the  earplnsof  tt«  pt9- 
doce  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  This  maAeC  may  exist  «t  hsMie 
or  abroad,  or  both ;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  soeiety  protpear; 
and  wherever  it  doies  exist,  it  should  be  competent'  to  ;the  nbeeapticfc 
bif  the  entire  surpliuT  of  production.  It  is  most  desiHMe  'that  these 
should  be  bbth  a  home  and  a  Ibieign  marlcet.  But,  witii  yespeU-td 
(heir  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  entertmn-  a  doubt.  TM  home 
market  is  first  in  order,  and  paramount  In  imp<»rtaace.  Itt^  objetSt 
of  the  bifl,  under  consideraiion,  i»  to  create  this  home  ttarkeli  and  Id 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  American  policy.    It  is  op|^eie4y  aiKl 

''it  is  incumbent  upon  ^e  paiiisans  of  the  foreign  policy  (terms  whkk 
I  shall  use  without  any  invidions  intent)  to  demfmstaate  that  ihb 
foreign  market  is  an  adequate  t'ent  fer  the  surpios  preduoe  oFomr 
labor.  But  is  it  so  ?  1.  Foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  wouM,  take 
our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of  supply,  no  matter  of  what,  in- 
creases in  a  greater  ratio  thaki  the  demand  fyf  that  supply,*  a'g^utf  isf 
thte  market  is  inevitaUe,  evenif  we  suppose  botfi  to  remain  perfeM^ 
unobstructed.  The  duplication  of  our  popuktiott  tdtes  plaefe  in  teniH 
'of  about  twenty-five  years.  The  term  wfil  be  mere  and  sBOieeit- 
tended  as  our  numbers  multiply.  But  it  wffl  be  a  sufficient  appcoxi- 
mation  to  •assume  this  ratio  for  the  present.  We  increase,  fiieieiMre, 
in  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  per  ceirtum  per  annum.  Sup- 
posing the  increase  of  our  production  io  be  in  the  same  ritio^  we 
should,  every  succeeding  year,  have  of  surpius  produce,  fenr  per 
centum  more  than  that  of  the  precediiig  year,.w!lhont  fak3%  hito  tlie 
account  the  difierences  of  seasons  which  neutrdize  eaeh  odM»*.  it^ 
therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  fereign  market  exclusfwfy,  foreign 

'  consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing  in  the  same  ratio' of 
four  per  centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  ouraurpiua 

'  produce.    But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  otkr  increaaiBi^ 

'  |>roduct]on  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  population,  so  tfie 
measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must  be  detemmmd  ^tfcal 
of  the  increase  of  their  popuiatibn.  Nowythe  totallbi«igafe^ilijm| 
who  coBSuta^e  ontr  surplus  produce,  upon  an  ateraggj  do  not  JftttMs 


flkirifff^ffm  ifanmr  in  >  tbgrtftr  mni  flJMiii  >tiftt  tti 

iUlkB  fnmet  than'  «l*ir  pvwmi  tti  ^owvnplkMi.    iwd  Itqwe'thw 

*  *  •  » '  •       . 

"Blit,  iNMon^.  'tf  fbey  could,  Ihej  irill  Wot  TIm  polife;  if  ill 
Urope  ill  advene  to  the  TecefPtieti  of  oar  ogrfcultwal  ppwiuae^  ilq  ftt 
aai  It  oofiies  into  oolUiioii  wMi  Us  <Mni;  and  wAer  tlwit  rniliilioiif 
ymt are  abtolntel^t ^^»^Mi  to  eaUer  tIMt  fOitBf'mmff/t  wider  dt^mn*^ 
iltaie«s%lkieh  deprive  tikeiii  of  alt^rvfoe  aa^aliMdy  Tho^ 

pMsy  or  nil  Reurope  r«jeeto  Hmmo  gMal  Ma^erof  our  eovatry,  Wfatdir 
oOBsiBt  ^  <Aijeet*  cf  human  oabeiateiie^    The  polky  mt  all  iffiKope 
iMiiMHb  receive  from  ua  an^  tfiHig  hut  thoao  mw  ro»teriafe  oiwuul^' 
er  vahie,  esaentM  to-^wii^^maiiafiictafia,  to  which  they  can  give  m 
hl|her  vidne,  with  the  exeqMftm  oftDhaceotfodfieB,  wldeh  tiiaycaB* 
iotpMKMe.    Even  <ireatBrilrin,loWlMk^  in  its  .heat  ewtamer^ 
taBttohtrMchweiee^iVe-aeiilj  oae  haif  in  value  of  tHtf  whole  igi>r. 
pWte,wil>nottriBeltonnaartitfoiofiiJbiiiiieBoaprodlKJ^ 
tiy  Reaper  than  can  be  prodneed  in  Okeat  Briti^    In  adopting  tUi 
eaiclnaive  poHcy,  ttie  etatai  of  gnrope  te  not  inydim  iphat  ia  hostfer>ite,'i 
bntwhi^  «Qita  themadvea  MqpeotiiKEily ;  they  4o  not 
thetftMtimi  of  onr  hileieoli,  hot  liMit  tiKi  ot^ect  of  tlMir  legid^ 
dWtertheoonietvilfenof  tMr  own  peeniiar  intelreati«  leaving  m 
fM  16  prtMoote  OQM  a«  we  plenae.    Thay  da  not  guide  tfaamaelven. 
Vy  ^wt  hmiantic  phOantlm)^  wUoh  we  see  diaplayed  heie,  and 
Wideh  invokes  us  to  eontinne  to  porehaa^  the  pvodaoe  of  favrign  m^. 
dnstry,  wtAont  regard  to  tfie  stale  or  preaperity  of  onr  own,  Ulnl 
ftM^Mn  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the  km  remaining  astiriaaol* 
otare,  whiuh4b^  restfioted  policy  has  not  yvt  aLaahihj^  eiulufci' 
IMn  Aatr  oonsomplion.    What  sort  of  n  igoa  w^iid  n  menlbe^dl^ 
Oe  BHtirii  pailbaient  hn^  madn--idiit  aoitof  m  raoBptinn  wMU- 
Ui  oppeakion  have  cMnined,  if  he  had  renonslvnted  agannt  the  pas* 
sage  clothe  com  l«w,  by  whish  ftitish  coMinikption  is  lanitod  ta  Mm^- 
iMid^ofibof  Mtlah  production,  to  the  ontiie  esdasidncf 
am,  itd  ttnled  tiM  America  omrid  not  and  vwnldnot  htif  I 
Mhuwjfcetm'es,  if  Brifaht  did  aa»h«y  Jmeriean te»2 


BM  the  inrtOity  and  the  pdiqr  «r  *nie»Pi^M^  than,  ii^ 
Idi  Daly  upon  the  foieign  narioel  an  being  hn  adsqnniii  vant  i 
siA^^ina  produce  eif  Amerleali  labor*    IvftWj  Mt-unnn  m  tina  { 


ttfili#.  fa^^  i-MMhil -iwil^  W  4vMy- ^lilM 


ckl  dooMDMiu  will  :tkmm.m.  ptntimm\wf''innmi%'t^^m  jtmi^anmh 

m  the  ezpoffte  of  our  natiTe  produce,  w  a  proportion  eqoal  to  tiwt 
nhkfclhlwii^ggMtrf.  Ii;H>»tlieM49Pi9^We4iiaMiaAfantf^ 
t^#  frii  &  kiMT  tfem  of  ttMi  vMik  MM&e  of  ounmosi  Yiliiahtoaiiaiil 

iillliH»«^««yf  Nl  i«MMl»  wUl  lfc»J»TBOip>iow>  of  <Q|>Ptt»  tibf  wj^j|^6t|pi|^ 
of  ateMK  aad  the  teww  of  «pe|iM^,ipi]L  eiaBe.iniiBwnii^  ^Wd^ 

XfaeAitel  emiiiiilcf  ^«ottt  evpoilejof  donMMttiii  pftrntatu  fpr  4l<^<jMh 
bi^Mitf  A  ITitfi  Mdb  fadiiiir  tm  Ifat  **M»tiinlh  niwHrmlMiir  ITgfi  him 

dw  kuMM»«ooMiii«Wth»«etio.oC  Ae.aacB^^ 

I  o«giit»te  hxye  fcewi  jii|^la^far».g>aiiiwi  frar  timtopd^mA. 
tweat^  tkottHund  ei|^  hlindMid  ewt  m^^im^^  l^^nm  i^bA^ifJ^i 
Ig^f^yw  MiUiii«ie  Eiiidr«deiid^&%*>fi¥e  ikti^moi^JkmimipA 
Mi<«igfaL    TalA«*heeMveeeoffimy9Miiff,69nil8^^ 

r  atnewnt  of  MiNe  piodiiee  ^upAiM  19«»  lor^HthfiiMwll^  t 
LlwoiiiinbidendMothivqiNMidMfeii  h«)ulM4  eiid  fifl^hopi^  Aff ) 
thiic  yewTBi  BgiMeflttg  whM  k  twglifc  to  hftielieoiHd^yM^ii: 
A»  iMt  yeav^  Dflplsripg*  feeipriariiie  nmtmtftd  ta  lh»fc  iB»wiffct|4||Bi»i 
fllMold  hflffiO  booi^ifiQHrtod  seseiAvieeTAii^flttUiMULoenniiuMidBdMiiL 
^M\t  lii  IbomMid  teiwin  tiwucWV aaA  fifl|f-«ee|  laBteed  of  Afsliir/pjfipi 
nilMoMoae  Imdbed  «Mifif^^fi»fi4muitfi4  four  fauBdoodaed  (^^MipO 
K  Ihiia  oompiatitwf  wnotmN  of  **ie  aggwigtle  octiiri  eigpflrtP^Wlr 

aMndkHriaiio  ptttigTihnai  ttiil  UmumIbm  tf  ■rftiufcirtiiii  Tbe>^HMirtt 
or•^lqM<»»  l2gi,.irt»^>»*toMfco*  $(id  iyftlKe>thoii(pi»iJiiBi} JtoiM 
tmkmA  iwiil/  iiiglil,  IwphwA.    T]||iti.i«M,4he3mrpf  tlwlpigpi^ 

»;  kiM  itii^tlkft  ooiir>avitinM)eiAiiMAf(Wm 
Ihi  MJOMMHI  bf  esppfMm.    Xbe  omhuA  ^  FfeyH  ,iih 
0Q|^t  to  ha?e  expHiadtet  jNMr,  -rf Tiflf-'  ^mwrffrm  *^  %ilTftl  tfl 
UMreoie  which  I  have  used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thoosand 
tfeiaii  hotodMd  s«i  IhMH^  tegriMds.    i;bfi  Mtuii),  eidMbdV^ 
«ili»  knphMEld,    WeexiHyrt|^iii,iMi»%> 
^tf  «aawttii>n4hiif«  Iwndred  ^ai^,alfiva»  iliiaan|4  w^ 


iMwihwil  Mi Mtj  Haf  katni* «f  flwar;  aai««i|^tokn« 


iuAmptix*MmaAmmmhmikHilmAtm»hmmlff'  Of 
i^Mfquwitterire  aMt  to. Swth AiMriOKio Im»*»4 tlidflly iW 
iMii>iwili,  *mliM»g  to  »  MijhiKmI,  fiinAhti  im  ijy  ftn^ijilipViif 
>i  fc<*ifB»iHMr  M8»  (Mr.  PaB><tt,>.to  iriw>»  irili»>>te  J»»W  f^Htmr 
2m«  iBlipnwtiin,  b  npid'to  that  ktwnHm-lp^Hey  of  tfi^ W!^  I 

Wiy»frqw»ii>ff«t  rf  «li0  wartm  ifcNto  <f  ww>    WliMfir^t  ilM»  i^ 

iMtt  Hw^gHhtnlHr  *«kMlHM«a^4m«^H!Mnot  be  «.4lni(t 

jiioald  bare  bees,  ia  1^3,  time  iqAU^b*  fevBttl»wdr#*«d  t^iMr- 

Anir  tiiousaiid  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bushels.     The  actoal 

,  was  apre»>imnfci^  iM»d:fiBiv|iy.iuiie  .th^WJIW^.  and 

Jl^qikrth^  alH^i^nenflMiiA^wiMitU  ahmW  bvfeha^, 

f,lMrtH]mt1anit|riHtha& ^pr  thijyiaf  whni  it ^i* J9iiqp)B ^ twf^ktBF^jH^VCs 

^^.^ma.    We  iWifri  iitft  thiHi  4o  1m  fpijprwf <1  at  the  eac»fy»e.  »ipiii|ip»n 

.ime<<eAalM«ide,gC«W^    teii^  hfpd  my  l^^iiqviJ^k^UEi^^ 

k)  i)PiAfilMi»  iiir  ^  th^  :4iitow  o£  4^ 

<i»»tndjttto»  t».tha:ChfWiiiti»ii Jwy>    W««>iN9rteifaw|ilir-m9M 

<9kmmi  vm^lm^mA  $^f4  tUrtyrfrntbarrah ^ h«fif  in  1^^^^ 

.JM^yMhbui  M^MM^lmVindifiom^lliAl^  iNf^  i|igj^peiH4*9iM 

.Inai^  MMl.ft^«9  JMrqalMf  p9*»MA:)if^>Mff  fi^4^e  thmfiw4  Jkv» 

njl— Irad  and  fM»iity>fii»e,iiist^d  fC  .^n^r^dfiid  ^^fi  apv^^^^^^ 

aslr'ha«4fftd,a«||.^i|^b«3^^  IJ^haa^fflt^ 

hyiaiBFW><ii^tl».thft.jiiWiWtyp  ffllM  it  <;wd^o.|^aFe)^l9^. 


9M  smcHM  or  RsmT  clat. 

!   •  .     -  •  '         '     .  '       :    .  -i.-.  f. 

Irtied.    <>ytioii«loiiekMady«iited. 

dogmentedpte  >eU»I  >ihie  ii  cwrtittwhty  JJniiiiihii:    Ik^^Mal 

thir^  iiiflltbtt' of  pbttidi.    And  yH  the  total ^ttk»4iniiejW«f 

•miller  exporta^M  en0BdM  ^iBtiof  <he  iMt  yeir  hf  t 

tkree  and  a  half  bnllioiis  df  Mlari.    If  tUi  aitieiey  die  < 

ov  •coimtrj  to  |xnfMoe  whkh  vaa  seaKcfy  ttoim  is  ino,* 

Habtmetod  fixnn  the  nute  of  4Mr  oqKirtt,  tbe  talw«f ' 

iiroiild  only  he  a  little  upwai^  tf  twenlgFHievw 

^aatyear.   lliediafaributioiiorilieiirtSdeaortNBuri 
the  U^iteA  0tate8,^caimotfyi  Wix  tlM  attend 

*Oftfi^1bi^'i6«V«n  midiottsone  hminAmdMtfiini 
hnndt^  waA  eight,  to  whieh  fhey  aiiio\ilitiNi  kit  yukj  ^ 
alone  (cotton,  rioe,  and  tGl>teco)  compoied  togetkar 
ttiBiotti  fire  hnndied  and  forty-nine  tiMmand  one  hmadied  and  mm^ 
enly^^ef^B.    fXtfw  ttieae  ir^lea  aiecfaidly  fiodMei  to  Ike 
And  if  we  eitimale  ifalil  portion  of  Mr  pafMdaHoii  ^ 
engaged  in  their  caltnre,  it  would  probably  not  ezeeed  two  i 

"^Thui,  then,  leii  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popnktilHi  9tiim1ISkBS 
Statea  produced  ttpwaidi  of  one-half,  neariy  two^hidb,  of  Hmt 
yalue  of  the  exporti  of  the  last  year. 


li  thb  foreign  market,  90  iaconpetent  at  pnaani^aBl  wUeh^  1 

ed  ai  its  demands  are,  opeihttia  so  uneqnaify  apan  the 
'bor  of  cor  conntiy,  Bkely  to  improve  in  ftrtnre  ^    If  I  ani 
"  the  views  which  I  have  presented  fo  the  ooimnitlae,  it  i 

^worse  and  worse.    What  can  improve  it  ?    Bofopa  wffi  fMt  1 

her  oWh  agricfiltiire  to  fiMrter  onrs. 

win  ttiore  and  more  enter  mto  compotiUoa  wiA  xm  ia  flia  i 
'  flie  West  India  marta^t.    That  of  Soath  America)  ( 

aistence,wfll  probably  soon  vaniib.    ThevolSiof  oar^ 

fctore^  may  rena^  at  ttboat  wh*t  H  was  las|  year.    Bn^tfmv^Mt 

create  some  new  market— 4rwe  persevere  in  tiie  4 
f  agrioiiltiire,the  inevitMe eoniM^piabea  mastbe,tOfl 
*1hc  qntntity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  Hi  vakie  in  tkal 

market.    Can  therebeadoabt  on  tMs  pohHf   DfealUr«rtUkar 

cotton,  t»  example,  whidi  is  abnoit  tfie  oaiy  aKiskj  IhaH 

MTilea  labor  and  eapM.   A< 

sMraaled  towaids  the  cottoii  frowinf  conntiy • 


OH  AMUUCAH  I1IPU8TIIT. 


be  gieitiy  exteSded,  the  aggre^te  amount  ftaoually  produced  will  b« 
Yftsity  augmeDled*  The  price  will  fall.  The  more  unfavorable  bQ\]a 
will  then  be  gridually  abamlaued.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  b  a  few 
ymn  it  will  ceaae  to  be  pro&Ubly  produced  anywhere  nortli  of  the 
thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  But  in  the  mean  time  large  Dumberfl 
of  ootton-jjvawen  will  suffer  the  greatest  distress.  And  while  thie 
distress  is  brought  upon  out  otsti  country,  foreign  industry  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  very  cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
surehargiug  ihe  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  being 
leduced,  tlie  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply  cotton  ^brics  cheap- 
er j  and  the  consumption  in  his  own  country  and  in  foreign  nations^ 
ether  than  oursj  (where  the  value  of  the  import  must  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  export^  which  I  have  supposed  to  remain  the  same,) 
being  proportionally  extended,  there  will  be ^ consequently,  an  inerea*- 
ed  demand  for  hh  industry^  .  ^ 

Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  ouglit  erer  lo  be'pl*^ 
dominant.  All  others  should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering  what 
M  for  its  mlvaatage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its  varietieSj  of 
planting,  farmingj  and  grazing.  Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it; 
nothing  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  brighten  the  still  moT« 
unpromising  prospects  which  He  l>efore  us  ?  We  have  seen,  I  thinks 
the  cause-s  of  the  distresses  of  the  country.  We  have  seen^  that  an 
lejLclusive  dependance  upon  the  foreign  market  must  lead  to  still  se- 
verer dia tress,  to  impoverishment  j  to  ruin.  We  must  then  change 
lOfnewhat  our  course.  We  must  give  a  new  direction  to  tome  por* 
lion  of  our  industry*  We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American 
poHcy,  still  cherishing  the  foreign  market  j  let  us  create  also  a  home 
market,  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of 
, American  industry.  Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and 
^withdraw  the  support  which  we  now  give  to  their  industrj'^  and  stim- 
ulate that  of  our  own  country.  It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with 
iffim  legiiilatoTSy  to  multiply  the  vocations  and  extend  the  business  of 
.society,  as  hi  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protection  of  our  interests  At 
boroe^  against  the  injurious  eflects  of  foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we 
were  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or  of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
ptber  occupation)  &nd  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce  the 
.^ureuiU  of  agriculture  and  manu&ctures,  would  not  our  happineas  be 
firoaK^ted  by  an  exertion  of  its  authority  ?  All  the  existing  employ^ 
Jm&nU  of  tociotyi  the  l^hmed  professions,  commerce,  agriculture,  ire 


at^  Hence  tht  eager  pursuit  ifter  piAlie  statkMM| 
I  ^^oced  at.  .  I  ^ve  been  again  and  iigAin  shocicsd.  Air* 
i||  t^s  iesaioni  fagr  instances  of  solicitation  br  places  before "M  ▼»-' 
^Mcies  existed.  Tbepiilaeoruicuinbents,whob^^ned  tobetaksa 
i^J9  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  bj  the  attending  phystdansy  ttaui 
Ig,  t^isie  wbo  desire  to  succeed  them,  though  with  very  opposite  fed- 
i^fs.  Our  old  friend,  the  fiuthful  sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at 
i^  ^ooriand  the  gallantry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
b(y;»^use  it  was  displayed  when  that  rirtue  was  most  rare  aod  most 
ifpoted^on  a  memorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city,  became  in- 
^fPfMoi  some  weeks  ago.  The  first  intelligence  which  1  had  of  his 
^b^i[yJrous  illnessj  wi|s  by  an  application  for  his  unracated  place,  t 
hyptened  tp  apiure  myself  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy 
to  &id  that  the  eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  progress  of 
disease.  By  creating  a  new  and  extensive  business,  then,  we  shboU 
11^  oply  giye  employment  to  those  who  want  i|,  and  an^gment  tfw 
^jjfOi  of  nationul  wealth,  by  aD  tliat  this  new  business  wocdd  create, 
^t  we  should  misUorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  new  engaged 
in  e^pstii^  employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britaia, 
1^  large  standing  armies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peac# 
nnifig^ment,  their  established  churchy  affi>rd  to  their  population  enw 
^ymonts,  wbich^  in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  of  our 
gpytmment  doss  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  peaoe 
ejiii^lishmepts  of  our  srmy  and  our  navy  are  extrenoely  smaQ,  and  I 
bfiM  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church,and  I  trust  never 
HhMl  have.  In  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  our  citixens  In  public 
employments  is  drcumscribed,  should  we  excite  and  invigorate  It'  ift 
grivi^s  pursuits* 

Xhfi  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  procure  |Elr 
MT.i^Ticultpre  a  just  reward  of  its  labors,  but  it  is  faidispenssble  Vb 
-^JAm^  syigdy  of  our  peccssary  wants.  If  we  cannot  seU,  we  calft- 
oi^lMnr.  "niat  portion  (xf  our  pofAilation,  (and  we  have  seen  that  It 
l^qpt  less  than  four-fifths,)  which  makes  comparatively  nothisj^  Aft 
ers  will  buy,  have  nothing  to  make  purchases  with  AoiA  fbr- 
^^  >  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of  our  &qpor<a 
jl^pj^isd  by  the  planting  bterest.  They  may  eni)^  the  |plasffir  hi- 
^Ipest  to  sujg^y  all  its  jvants  *,  but  they  bring  no  abiCty  to  djelfiW- 
j^s  not  plai^bgi  ufllessi  which  cannot  te  pretended|  the  Jl^tSBaig 


^/)^er  interest.    It  ii  kir  vmia  t^  tall^tize  uf  .ifith  the  gftbaXeimjftr 
^^  of  fqreif^n  (abrtcft.    There  must  hje  an^ilitj  ^  fpij^nm^  }£  Bft 
§^le  be  obti^ined^  whateyer  may  h^  the  prjce^  hi^h  or  low^  at  which; 
^t  ^  ^14-     And  a  cbeajp  article  is  aa  mvch  h^(^  the  jgrasp  of  him 
^^ho  has  DO  mei^ps  to  buy,  aa  a  high  one.    EyeQ  if  it  wer^  true  that  thei 
Aprierican  mapufacturer  wouldsuj)»ply  consumption  at  dearer  rat^,  it  ia 
better  to  have  his  fabrics  than  the  unattainable  foreign  &brics ;  boqapiM 
^  is  better  to  be  ill  supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.    A  coafse  coaj^ 
jjiinck  will  comniunicate  warmth  ai^  coyer  nake^nfess,  is  better  ^la^ 
i^  coat.     The  superiority  of  the  hofne  niarket  results,  Jst,  from,  jta 
]|feadiAdss  and  comparative  certainty  i|t  all  times ;  2d|  from  the  crea- 
ttWQf5ecji|^r9ca}i|iterests;  3d,  from  its  ^ater  security  j  and,  lastly^ 
froi^  i^D  ultimfit^  and  not  4>#tan,t  au|pientation  of  consumption,  (a^ 
consequently  of  comfort,)  from  iiicreased  quantity  i|nd  reduced  prioef.^ 
^ut  this  home  qaarket^  highly  desirable  f)s  U  is,  can  only  be  created 
fjO^  cherisheji  by  the  ph^tkction  of  pur  own  le^lation  against  t|i^ 
p^eyit^le  p^trajtion  of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  th(9 
fjCiipnoi  FOR£iQj^  policy  and  le^lation.    The  e&ct  and  the  vdua 
fit  t)bis  doinestic  ^are  of  our  own  interests  wi)I  be  obvious  from  a  fe^i; 
A^t3  ^nd  QQiufiderations.    t^t  us  suppose  that  h^  a  million  of  pef- 
j^n9  are  now  emplc^ed  abroad  in  £itxjc^tin|ry  for  our  consumption. 
.^fiQse  articles,  q(  which,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  a  suj^y  b  in- 
tended tp  he  provided  withi|i  ourselves.     That  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons are,  in  eflfect,  subsisted  by  us  ;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsist- 
^^  jtre  drawn  from  foreign  agijiculture.     If  we  could  transport  t^i^na 
,tp  this  cou^try^  and  incocpor^te  thei^  ili  the  mass  of  our  own  pop^la- 
^onji  (her^  would  instantly  arise  a  denpand  jfor  an  amount  of  proyi^- 
ipnp  ^u^  tp  that  which  would  be  r^^iisite  for  their  subsistence 
ihroiighout  the  wl^olc  year.    Tbfit  cleiiu^id.  In  the  article  of  flpur 
pXotxey  would  Qpt  bQ  less  thi^i  tb^  .quantity  pf  about  nine  Kundre^ 
I^H^and  bowels,!  Wides  a  prppof^onate  q^isAtit^  ^f  bpefj,  «incl  port 
,/lf^  pther  artipl^  of  subsisteoce.    Bat.pinp  hundred  thousand  ba^ 
.jy^  pf  flour  exceeds  the  entire  quantity  e^pprted  l^st  year,  Iffjif^ir 
^  hpndred  i^id  fiily  tbous^  h^nrels.    Wh^t  aptivity  wpi^'iiil 
fti?^ive,  w^i^t  cheerfulness  ^oiuld  it  09*  pMi^ttQic|te,  to  pur  119^ 
.^iyuit^  fc^WW  mterest!    But  jf,  instef^  of  t}^  ive  hun^W* 
.^t]{VPa\Sf^;id  ai:lisf|ps  ^jprati^^  ft;QTf\  i^b^o^,  vi,^  fiye%  this  hill.ei^- 
m^SSBf^^^  to^  ^Qpj^l  number  of  p^i^rpwu  citizens, npw  eng^ffed  in  jjf- 


ItSSt  WnMCOBB  •F  ^BBlf  AT  CLAr 


cial  eAect  upoD  die  pro^octioDs  of  our  fitrming  labor  wouU  be  neailf 
doubled.  The  quantity  would  be  diminished  by  a  subtnction  of  Ife 
produce  from  the  labor  o(  all  those  who  should  be  diverted  fitmi  hi 
piursuits  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  yalue  of  the  reaidtie 
would  be  enhanced,  both  by  that  diminution,  and  the  creatioii  of  the 
home  market  to  the  extent  supposed.  And  the  honorable  genttemaB 
from  Virginia  may  repress  any  apprehensions  which  he  entertaitti| 
that  the  plough  will  be  abandoned,  and  our  fields  remun  unsowtt. 
For^  under  all  the  modifications  of  social  industry,  it  you  will  sedm 
ib  it  a  just  reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will  give  to 
it  that  proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  maintained.  If  we  siqp- 
pose  no  actual  abandonment  of  fiurming,  but,  what  is  most  likely,  m 
gradual  and  imperceptible  employment  of  population  in  ttie  buirincit 
of  manufacturing,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  agricultiire, 
{he  salutary  efiect  would  be  nearly  the  same.  Is  any  part  of  our 
common  country  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  transfer  of  the  theatre  of 
fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from  Europe  to  America  ?  All 
that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be,  which  will  not,  or  cannot  engage 
in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that  their  consumption  should 
be  wen  supplied ;  and  if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  prodocad 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufitcture,  far  fix>m  having 
any  just  cause  of  complaint,  their  patriotism  will  and  ought  to  iaeiil- 
cate  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  what  essentially  contributes,  and  aa 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  fiunily. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy,  is  the  same  as  in  pri- 
vate pursuits  ;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  application  of  the  aggregate 
industry  of  a  nation,  that  can  be  made  honestly  to  produce  the  largest 
sum  of  national  wealth  ?  Labor  is  the  source  of  all' wealth ;  but  U  li 
iiot  natural  labor  only.  And  the  fundamental  error  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  in  deducingi 
'fit>m  our  sparse  population,  our  unfitness  for  the  iatroductiim  of  tfia 
''arts,  consists  in  the^r  not  sufficiently  weighing  the  importance  of  fke 
power  of  machinery.  In  former  times,  when  but  little  comparative 
use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual  labor,  and  the  price  of  wagea, 
/were  circumstances  of  the  greatest  consideration.  Bui  it  is  Gtf  etker- 
wise  in  these  latter  times.  Such  are  the  improvemeais  and  the  pM<- 
jfec^n  of  maduAery,that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value  of  naay 
ftbrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor  is  so  inconaideraMe  as  ahnpat  la 
eaciq^  detection.    This  troth  iadttnoaatratad  by  many  fiMla.    Nh 
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MMfq«m  iMjiim  9i  wtgvfiy  laid  Eurof^  under  tribute. for  maoj^ 
0iktt1iktim*  •  N»w;  SiMp»  i^iMls  iWP  Aiia^^  Pimt  Qatjiiiij^ . 
iftfMMBritt)  thNww  b«dk  IH^  her  yaunll^Hf  jgiiilio^  ol f^^e^  t^ 
riA  littiHrM>pi^d»cM'>y<ilifid|dWbQi^ta  a  yiMit  ynyunt,  infimtejg  . 
thMpir  tf«Hi'AiOr«iit  bQ'Viaiiulaaiiie»d.by  U^  natural  exertipna^pT 
%iilpMtio»cf  «b9#obe»  .  Bvi  BnUiu  i^Mielf  the  most  Btrildj;^ 
llMKiatimi  df-the-imipeiMK  poum  of  miachintiy.    Upon  what  other 
yikHiplo  aaa  yoia  aooovnl  frr  tb^^eocipptmk  wealth  which  «he  has  ^c - 
■iialitiili  And  whieh  tbe  a«iuaU,y  jr«4upe»  ?    A  statistical  writer  ^ 
aC  liMt  Aouniry^aMreralytiO  aga,  estisuU^  the  loUl  an^ount  of  the 
l«r  inaihin»*iah<Hr  /of  tha .nation,  to.  be  e^ual  to  that  c^  one 

tniHioos  #f  abla4>adiad  laborem.    Subseq^uent  estimates  of  , 
artiiaial  labor,  at  (the  pmaot  day,  cany  it  to  the  eivwmous, 
oi*  two  hwdred  millions.    But  the  fopulation  of  the  three 

\  is  twanly-pfie  milUons  five  humUed  thpufand*  Sujgppsing  . 
iMi,  to  femish  able«bodied.lab9r  to  the  apoupt  of  four  millionss  the 
Mteial  labor  will  be  but.  tw^  por  cifitunaL  of  the  artificial  labor.  In 
IhapiodQCftisii  o£  weaHh  she  ofei^^  therefote,  by  a  power  (includ- 
i«g  the  whole  ptpulation)  of  t^o,  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  ' 
Apa  httdsed  thousand ;  or,  in  other  iifcwds,  by  a  power  eleven  times 
fjieater :than  the  total  of  her, natural  power.  If  we  «up|>ose  the 
xoaeWna  Mbor  oC  thelJnilrdStates  to  he  of^i^d  to  that  of  ^ea  millions 
nCiiUe'fcodied  man,  the  United  Suites  will  op^arate,  in  the  cie^iQn  of 
wpalth,  by  a  power  (including  aU  their  population,)  of.  twenty  mil- 
lions. In  the  creation  of  wealth,  therefore,  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, compared  to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  as  eleven  to  one.  That 
tksve  Tiawa  aca  not  imaginary,  wiV  be,  I  think,  evinced,  by  contrast-  . 
is^  the  w(iaHh,.ihe  revenue,  the  power  of  the  two  countries.  Upon 
p^  olher  bypoAheais  can  we  e^lain  those,  almost  incredible  exar- 
I  which.  Bcitain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  Europe  ?  Look  at 
\  subsidies !  Behold  her  standiD^,  )uiaided  and  alone,  and 
tha  storm  of  Napol^n's, colossal  power,  when  all  conti- 
l  EkiDspe  owned  and  yielded  iis  its  irresistible  sway ;  and  finally, 
aanlwrapiatffi  her  vigorous  prosecutiop  of  the  war,  with  and  without 
.aWas,  to  its  spkandid  termination,  on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  \Vi^- 
teiloo  I.  The  British  woi^  which  the  gentlejgoan  from  Virginia  hi^ 
•fwtad,  pmin^a  state  of  the  most  wonderful  prosperity,  jn  regard  tp 
Wisallk  and  resources,  that  ever  was  befoi^e  contemplated.  Let  lyi 
*mk  a  fitHe  into  Ibe  semiroficlaLpimphlet^  written  .with  g^t  tox^^ 
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4bte  tmoiiiited,  fliiHag  the  liMr  yens  of  <h^  Wtf ,  ^ 
4r  Ipoiirfi  i(eiliii|(  I  Mt^  OIK  jTNur  H  RMW  %>  tli6  i 
Aiety  foiMloiii  iteriiiig^  ^qwd  lo  Cmv  iMMdked 
Thi«  Wit  nctitil  reveiMe,  mdle  up  o#  vNd 
ponet  of  the  people.  After  the  ekie  of  the  mir,  i 
dafl  rehiet4atl7 radoeed  the  iii3H«7aad 
aoeominodatadtfaemtoafttirteofpeeoe.  The  pridbof  power, 'etaqf*f 
wheie  die  Mme,  ilwcyi  nnwiHtngly  ewteaderf  ■yof  thoieeiioan* 
fltttoee  whidi  dliplay  iti  pomp  end  «xMMt  ile  gmttncM.  Cftaiiuli 
ponuMooe  wHh  ttui  redoetioii,  Brit«iii  wee  wibltil  to  fightevvtea 
ef  Ae  beevieet  bttrdeM  of  tttttioii,  ead  pittknileHythet  aokt  dan 
ooe  of  en,  the  tncoiiie  Hex.  In  this  lowered  iMie^  the  rere 
gredtially  riiiiig  from  the  momentary  depres^on  rMident  to  a  1 
lion  from  war,  attained,  in  1822,  the  vast  amoont  ef  My-ftte  i 
•leriing,  npwacjb  of  two  hondred  and  forty  mOHom  of  deSai*,  mM 
Biore  than  eteren  timee  fliat  of  6ie  United  Slatee  for Ihe  leme  yeArt 
thne  hidicaUng  the  diftrence,  whidi  Ilunne  eoggeeted/fn  the  n^iiO* 
tire  producGire  powers  of  flie  two  oooalries*  The  e«dse  doiH 
(coQeeied  mider  twenty-fire  diflhrent  heads)  amounted  totwetf^ 
eight  minions,  more  than  one-half  of  tike  total  Teremie  of  the  }&tf^ 
dom.  This  great  rrrenne  allows  great  Britain  io eouetilnte  tmlM^ 
cient  dnUng  fimd  of  five  maiSons  sterling,  belngittexeeesof  i 
income  heyond  expenditore,  and  amounting  to  mor^-  4ian  tfie  i 
Mtenue  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  eommerOe  of  Englaiid,  we  shaB  pefoefi^^tbnt  tta 
^prosperous  condition  no  less  denotes  the  rmmensity  of  her  ridWi 
The  arerage  of  tiiree  years*  exports,  endhig  in  1198,  was  ^etW<ih 
diirteen  and  fimrteen  ndllioDS.  The  arerage  for  flie  same  lerm,#fi#- 
Ing  In -1833,  was  forty  miDionssterlbg.  The  average  of  Aefnipmh 
for  three  yfeats,  encGn^  in  1789,  was  sctenteen  mffions.  Hie  i 
age  for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six  mflKons/i 
ii^  a  fcvdrahle  balance  of  four  millions.  Thus,  ib  a  period  not  fongir 
than  that  which  has  dapsed  sfaice  the  estahliriiment  of  our  toiswftu- 
tion,  have  the  exports  of  that  kit^om  been  tripled ;  and  this  hib 
mainlybeen  the  efli)ct  of  the  power  of  machinery.  IV  total  amiMit 
of  the  commerce  cf  Great  Britsin  is  greater  since  the  pence,  hy  eM* 
'fourth,  than  it  was  during  the  war.    The  aTen%e  tif  her  tuuaijgt, 
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^Dannf  ihe  mM  flouriBluiig  period  of  the  war,Hriittr»iUMi0iB'tltf 
Imndred  thouiaiid  ioM.  Its  average  dtirifig  ike  Ifitee  yeari,'  WiiV> 
1820,  and  1821,  was  twa  millions  six  hutidred  thousand ;  eddliMlm 
an  increase  of  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  If  we  gfamce  at  tbiMV^ 
the  more  prominent  artictes  of  her  manniiMstures,  we  shaB  be  asjfci  * 
ed  in  comprehendmg  the  true  nature  of  the  sotrrcts  of  her  rif^Mi^ 
The  amount  of  cotton  &brics  e^port^,  in  the  most  prosperous  fMP 
of  the  war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.  In  the  year  18W>,  it  w«i 
sixteen  millions  dxjHmdfed  thousand ;  in  1821,  twenty  millions  five 
kfuodM  tbousaod ;  in  169^  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and 
AiAyHdind  thousand  pomids  sterling ;  presenting  the  astonishing  in« 
crease  in  two  yeaiv  of  upwaids  of  five  millions.  The  total  amount 
af  imforta  in  Great  Britain^  fixmi  all  foreign  parts,  of  the  article  of 
cottoft  wool,  is  Are  mOlions  sterling.  After  supplying  no^ost  abund- 
antly the  coMompikm  of  cotton  fabrics  within  the  country,  (and  a 
people  better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are  not  to  be  found  midet  th^ 
sun  than  tlie  British  nation,)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she  gives  to 
this  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  which  enables  her  to  seQ  to  ferelgn 
nations  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty^ 
nine  thousand  pounds,  making  a  clear  profit  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling !  In  1821,  thte  ttita^ 
of  the  export  of  woollen  manuflEu^tures  was  foor  millions  Aree  hun*- 
died  thousand  po\mds.  In  1822,  it  was  five  miUions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  succes9  of  her  restrictive  poKcy  is  stt&ing^ 
illustrated  in.  the  article  of  silk.  In  the  manufiusture  of  that  artiMe 
she  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  producSta^ 
the  raw  material.  She  has  subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of 
the  manufacture  has  been  most  rapid.  Al^ough  she  is  st31  tinaM^ 
to  maintain,  in  foreign  countries,  a  successfiil  competition  wiSi  fh^ 
silks  of  France,  of  India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but  Mf^ 
tie,  she  gives  to  the  two  millions  of  the'  raw  material  which  she  i6i- 
|K>rts,  in  various  forms,  a  value  of  ten  millions,  which  chie^  cMer 
into  British  consumption.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  was  dependant 
upon  foreign  nations  for  these  teq  millions  ;  what  an  injuriouis  eflbdt 
would  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  relations  with  them !  The 
average  of  die  Exports  of  British  manufiictures,  during  the  peace,  eni* 
ceeds  the  average  of  the  naost  productive  years  of  die  war.  The 
amount  of  her  wealth  annually  produced,  is  three  Irandred  andMJf 
millions  sterling ;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  dll  of  hc*f  pre-exfilft% 
wealdi.    The  agricultural  portion  of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  IMfti 
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^ID  b«  9«»4tf  Uumjlihat  crested  b|yaayot)»er  branch  of  te 
But  thut  floift's  mftioly  from  a  policy  similar  to  that  pro- ' 
jppildby  this  bill.  One^'third  oiJy  of  hw  population  is  engaged  to 
HgmwUuw ;  the  ot)ier  two^thirds  furnishing  a  market  for  the  produce 
olttmi  thM.  Withdraw  this  market^  and  what  becomes  of  her  agri- 
cidliwe  ?  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be' 
mow  strikijiglj  iUnstrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her  population 
ipdnevnroe  with  those  of  other  countries  and  with  our  own. 

RnasU  in  Europe, SToDOJOOO  £18,M,OQ0  :JSb  9  W 

niase,  mdudiBsCdreica, aoCaiMO  87,(100^000  1  A  f| 

Great  BritaiDy  exdosive  of  Ireland,  (the  taxes 

computed  acooraing  to  the  value  of  money  on 

th«  JSunpcsn  Contioeiit,) 14,8001,000  40,000,000  2  16  .0 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  collectively, 2l,9dD,00(»  44,000,000  2  0  4^ 

Baj^aloM,...; 11^000,000  Q^Ott^OOO  3  2  0 

aSun., 11,000,000     ^00^000     on  or 

iMaiA, TA)OD,000        4,000^009      OHO 

Tke  Uaitfld  States  of  Anerica, 10,000,000        4,500,000      0   9    0 

From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the  wealth  of  Great  Bri- 
tain (and  consec^uently  her  power)  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
othor  nations  wilh  wliich  it  b  compared.  The  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions which  she  draws  from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects,  is  not  re- 
ferred to  lor  imitation,  but  as  indicative  of  their  wealth.  The  burden 
of  lojcationis  always  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it.  A 
poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  the  heavier  taxes  of  British  sub- 
jects, for  example,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  wealth,  may  be 
eaoiar  home  than  the  much  lighter  taxes  of  Spanish  subjects,  in  con- 
iei|aence  of  their  extreme  poverty.  The  object  of  wise  governments 
^hoold  be^  by  sou|id  legislation,  so  to  protect  the  industry  of  their 
0|rn  citizens  against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  as  to  give  to  it  the 
moat  ex|iansive  force  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Great  Britain  has 
overacted,  and  still  acts,  on  this  policy.  She  has  pushed  her  pro- 
tection of  British  interest  further  than  any  other  nation  has  fostered 
iti  industry.  The  result  is,  greater  wealth  among  her  subjects,  and 
^eofisequently  greater  ability  to  pay  their  public  burdens.  If  their 
t4rxation  is  estimated  by  their  natural  labor  alone,  nominally  it  is 
.freater  than  the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power.  But, 
if  on  a  scale  of  their  natural  and  artificial  labor,  compounded,  it  is 
loii  than  the  taxation  of  any  other  people.  Estimating  it  on  that 
■flploi  and  assuming  the  aggregate  of  the  natural  and  artificial  labor 
.Hof  Iho  united  kingdom  to  be  what  I  have  already  stilted,  two  hundred 


Iiy>«  Mi4k  iBlfMi  flM.oilj  9immi  Ihiee  fodaev^  peace  stexluig«. 
mm  ttatg^  mi  a  tinilv  «c«k,--^4hiit  is,  supposing 
«C  hkm  io  be  foal  to  thgA  of  twenty  millions  of 
angnoi  of  tax  paid  by  each  soul  in  the 
JULlti  8Mii  iaifattr  flUttiiigi  and  aix  pence- sterling. 


t  will  obawfvo,  from  that  tahl^^  that  the  measure  of 
tiK.w«iii«f  a-iMitkti  m  indioated  by  the  measure  of  its  protection 
cfilaiBllM^;  aad  iimi  the  lofiasuca  of  the  poverty  of  a  nation  is 
nMmAtf^  fthat«f  the  4egree  in  which  it  ne^^ts  and  abandons  the 
aan^tf -in  own  mimHtyf  leaviag  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign 
ptwusa.  €lreal  BriJaia  prataeta  wost  b»  in4aslry,  and  the  wealth 
of  Ami  BlitaMi  Is  oaoiequBfitly  tbi^  greatest.  France  is  next  in  the 
•f  p»taty nn,  and  France  is  next  in  the  order  of  wealth, 
aaglnnfci  Iba  duty  of  protecting  the  industry  of  her  sub* 
vn  iaone  of  t^  pooaestof  European  nations.  Unfor- 
Iwkaii,  dKsinhrritsd^  or  rendeied,  in  her  industry,  subservient 
I  ia  OHiaUy  iu  the  aaoEie  state  of  pover^  with  Spain,  mcas- 
iHPad  by  tha  nda  of  tiwatioik    And  Qm  United  States  are  still  poorer 


The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  1  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
HMil^iriMir  that  bar  psa4ar4tag  pottcy  is  adapted  alike  to  a  state  of 
war  and  of  peace .  Setf^sed,  lasting  vpoa  her  awa  internal  resour* 
CfiSf  posa^iog  A  home  market,  carefhny  cherMhed  and  goariM,  she 
is  ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  have  seen  her  coming  out 
of  a  war  of  incalculable  exertion,  and  of  great  duration,  with  her 
powetM^ifalran)  her  »eaaa  mdiminished*  We  have  seen  that  al- 
moifcviwy  tev^viag  jtmc  af  pease  haa  bro^t  along  with  it  an  in- 
areasa  of  har  roaaafactiaui,  «f  her  coamMHroe,  and,  consequcptly^  of  , 
her  iiat%atloa.  Wa  hsre  aaaii  that,  ooastructiog  her  prosperity 
vpoft  the  salid  fowidaliap  ofher  afw»  protaoting  policy,  it  is  unafiocted 
by  the  viciMHttdes  of  other  states.  Vfhat  ia  our  own  condition  ?  Dp- 
pendSag  vipon  die  state  of  fi>raign  powers— oonfiding  exclusively  in  a 
fore%H,  to  the  eulpabla  neglect  of  a  domestic  policy* — our  interests 
are  ifteted  by  all  thair  awvetnaats.  Their  wars,  their  misfortunes, 
are  the  mAy  soiiree  afoor  proapadty.  In  their  peace,  and  our  peace, 
we  behiid  aur  eoadMoo  U«rrer«r«a  of  that  of  Great  Britain— aiMl 
«n  oar  laterem  atatioMry  pr  Arrlining*    Peace  brings  to  us  none  of 
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the  Uesiings  of  peaee*  Om^f^m^-^iBumktkttm^^t 
general  tnnqtiilltty,  and  to  a  state  ^  war  ^oi  ymti  u^jeg*  Api  pal  ^Capgtf 
own  country.  It  can  fraceeed  ««ilyiii  tteiiM  ^ttnrwtmt^ml  m-fgm^ 
eral  state  of  \rar  throiiglMmt  Eurdpe.  I*am  no  eulogiil  af  fin|^iSiLd 
I  am  far  fiom  recommending  het  aytltMm  of  tajiatfap*  I  hmm-  ^ 
verted  to  them  only  as  maniftatinglier  mxitmorikmpf  wkSMUf.  lSbt§ 
political  and  foreign  interest  of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  be 
lieve  them  to  have  been,  often  badly  managed.  Jhd  shn  ehairfiird 
from  the  wars  into  which  she  has  been  phioged  byharvoMliMiy  mo 
the  mistaken  policy  of  fier  ministMai  die  ptosfmiky  of  FnglaaflaaeH^ 
unquestionably,  have  been  mlidi  greateri  SotHanay  hqspMi'dMl 
the  public  liberty,  and  the  foragn  lelctiens^  ft^wltRNl^  hiivrba0» 
badly  managed,  and  yet  tfiat  its  poHtieid  ecowsmy  has  boen  wisel^f 
managed.  The  alacrity  or  suUenness  with  which  a  pecfAa-pay  mwcs; 
depends  upon  their  wealth  or  poirerty.  If  the  syatem  of  ttaeir'«iile» 
leads  to  their  impoverilihmcnt,  ^«y  can  contribMe  but  HMt-  lo-^ 
necessities  of  the  state ;  if  to  tlieir  Wealth,  thay 
promptly  pay  the  burdens  impo0i6d  't>n  tkem.  EnaSmom^vi  1 
taxation  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  widi  d»t  of'Odiir  jiatiiBa|%«t 
really  lighter  as  it  in  fact  is,  when  in  ootosidkr  its  gtent  wmkAt^Md 
its  powers  of  production,  that  vast  amount  is  coUeeted  wilb'tlMraMl 
astonishing  regularity. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  certain tMMiN««a ifMl  Bim  AeMtaffflMit, m  I9mf4kti$iwm 
not  one  solitary  pKOstooliBa  aasiiBg  ovl  of  the  ooUaction  of  the  ^iinfiiCKl  Isjaa* 
irfuch  «e  ihere  coaaiderod  amons  the  most  burdensome,  and  that  the  profiecutioDS 
for  the  violatioDS  of  the  excise  laws,  in  all  Cfaclr  numerooa  branches,  Were  stonbly 
and  progrewiycly  dccrearing.] 

Having  called  the  attealion  of  the  ennMwittaeioIhe  pieseiit  t^^^axm 
state  of  our  country,  and  endMvond  t»  point  ewt  the  €aiMae0,irjbich 
have  led  to  it ;  having  shown  that  sinilar  eanKS,  whur^ver  .ftioy 
exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to  the  same  adwersiiy  in  theur  cei^tian'; 
and  having  shown  that,  wkerercr  wo  find  ofpoeite.  ceiMiea  pis^fFfUiw* 
a  high  and  animating  state  of  national  prosperity  i^EffUt.th^  e^na- 
'  nriittee  will  agree  with  me  in  tinnkisg  that  it  ta  the.aolen|ivdi)4|^'  qf 
government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evtla  whkh.  affltet  oor  fifi99^'j 
if  it  can  apply  one.  b  tiiefe  no  ramdy  within  the  reach  of  IM  gov- 
ernment f  Are  we  doomed  to  beMd  -  our  indnvtcy  kmguiA  ^and 
decay,  yet  more  and  more  r  Bot  there  fe  a  remedy,  end  tM  xem^j 
eonsi^td  in  modifying  our  fcwign  poliqr,  and.  in  ado|pluis.l^  ft^lNilc 


.f*  r4*flWW  .If^lffKI^I* 


4PliWMMiWHW  We,ii^»44^ftmil»  Ao  ttti  fci  our  oraptij^t 
•94.^9  Qipt  of^upil^ tbmk .t|7  the  oidj  tniuu^  which  flie  wJJMlaak 
^iipliow  WyetdJicov)9l«4.lo^  }  by  adQ{iiat0  iiroleptioo 

m^mm  th^  olhnirise  orerwhehniiig  ioAneMe  ^  foreignera.  Thi«  i* 
Qsj^,  to  Ipe  aqwropligl^  hy  the^labUihineait  of  » tariff,  to  the  epft- 
<i4fr«tkMa  cf  Tyfeiah  Ijw.ftiy  btoiighl. 

;AimI  what  i»Ai«  tariff?  .kaeeinilohaye  heea  reg«4ed«aAMl 
of  nonatei^  bviia  a^ad  dfifDniwd-^  wiUL  km^  endoired  with  tr#-^ 
flf^^adoiia  p^wfia  qf  d^atifMimt  «bwk  i9  be  let  loose  apio^ig  ooi:  pao*. 
pi^^if  MQi,ffi  dffvofv  ^Mipiy  P^  hmt  tatjonpyuint  tMr  auba^uoce.  Butt 
lq|.ttrilP4rn  jMW  papaion^  »ii4  deiihai9itol|'  anrrey  tbia  alanaingy  t^hia. 
t^i&a*haiim^  The  a^  at^ifii  the  tariff  ia  to  tax  tbe  produce  oC 
ChMS^  ii^vatcyy  with  tbie  ^vkm.jid  paoaaotuig  Amfsriean  iadustxy.^ 
Tba  tax  ia  eguiimkvf^.  jk^i^lled  at  foe^  iadualiy.  'that  ia  the. 
airc^ed  and  the  dire«:tpi|]yoaii  of  tbelaiaff  If  it«iibjecta  aoj.p^ 
aC  i^.Biwrif;|w.induatry  to  burdeiuit  that  is  an  etbpt  iiol,;iate4(ded>  but  ii| 

]||t  has  bf»f&^  toa^  .fl^jp^  jii^  ^qpon  one  part  of 

tbe-cQinmuiity,  Igr  dasKB?  ^  tii^  bansftt  pf  ai)tf)th0r ;  as  if,  ia  Sm^ 
aooaay  werei  talcea  bm.  tbe.pg^hats  of  one  portion  of  the  people  .and 
1^  iato  tbapoolEiqta  of  aaf^ther*  But  is  this  a  fair  o^pccpentattonof. 
it^  J^onB^mifiUffi  thad«^««seaaed  on. the  foreign  article  by  cam- 
iplsioii,  hutToluitarily ;  ff4  ^  yKfluota^  dnfy^  if  paid,  ffie^  iat^ 
thigL  cgq>inw>ft»i^^eqM<^(fiy  .tbejaowumyob^aeat  rfaU^  Cooaiimpiioa 
baa  four  ob^Qfts  i?f  ch^ce..  1.  ItaMiy«bataia  fttvea  the  me«f  tba 
Smign  anicl^  and  tbw  «wid  .th»  pfijo^naatof  Uie^.  2.  It  my 
ampioy  the  rival  Ameriipaa  fAghfi.  3*  It  my  ^qpg^  in  the  bnaiaesa 
(rfww>ufiM?tiuriji|g,  which  tbia  tftll  is  dj^ajgaed  to  farter*  4.  Qritmay 
sfm^y  itsq^  £ma  the  h^fmboM  maaqiMwaa. 

.  9ot  it  isaipl  by  |h|^  h(«i|oiahie fp«|lfenii^ 6ona  Vbgiojay  tha^  the 
^9B^jO?)<^t<^l^«i;Mn«^  a  c(srtaiA|Nrta9iaf  its  p<^)ii)aiiaa> 
mm^  ^'yy  '^  ^  bwmya  of awMiftcMag*  Mpwldoaptafree 
if^  tb#  cq^inion^  to  the  ext<^  ia  whifh  it  ia.  aaae)%d«  The  ciiouao^ 
ilflanfiaialbidad  tf^  vnfJ,^^^|^jfy'ik^8Q|^  ^>>4Wu^  in  e^qr 
JmncbaCnilPV^^otoeas  biiif^yras  «(tfapr  fp^ 
Iflksm^,  bcaacbaa.4f  it  4hat  fac|/G£  o^  jy)^tiap^  is  wdl  aJb|BN(t 
"  if^mMMlg  iifimt  fMnitiiiiitKa  Wwiiehiiild  or  dnmrafifi  liaa 


Bttt  If  tte  gitolfcmaiiV  preiniflet  ifeteime^  could  ^ftr  ttmitatm^ 
libQitted  f  Aeeofding  to  Urn,  it  oeriaiii  part  of  <yttt^  |Wpidilibn/lHi|ptf 
]fly  mwli  tbe  nxiiilleBt,  is  peculiarly  dtuatttl.  Tfte  cfrewnMnee  of 
lli  d€graaatidii  ita^te  It  Ib^  «ie  immafiMsMwg  am.  Tite  welPWiiiy 
of  &e  other,  and  the  larger  part  of  oar  population,  reqtin«9  tfielnif^ 
duction  of  ttioae  arts.  What  is  to  be  done  In  this  codBct?  Hhm 
gentleman  would  have  us  abstain  from  ad<^ng  a  policy  called  for  fay 
On  interest  i^ibt  greater  and  freer  pkrt  of  our  popidsttion.  Biif  is 
that  reasonable?  Can  It  be  expected  tMttbtehrtlseftistifAe|;Ktttflft' 
pittt  OmU  be  ntade  to  b6nd  tolfae cofiMiEcHm of  Ae  ser^e  part  lif 
our  popidtftion  ^'  That,  In  (Mbct,  if|roidd1>e  to  make  us  the^lsTes  AT 
slaves.  I  went  with  great  treasure  along  with  my-southem'fticMA^ 
aiid  I  am  ready  i^n  to  tinlte  wiUi  them  in  protesting  agdnst  the  ez-^ 
eftnse  of  any  legislative  powt^  tsn  flie  part  o^  Congress  over  ihailMK^ 
cate  Mibjecty  because  ft  was  my  sdemti  cdnvidion  that  Coiigvess  War 
hskMSMtiy  or  at  least  not  attthorized  bjrlfte  constitution,  to  esM^B^ 
any  such  legiiilative  power.  And  I  am  surer  that  the  piAMlim  of 
the  South  may  be  exclusively  relied'  upon  to  refect  a  pcAicy  wIMr 
should  be  dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  with  tiiat 
degraded  ckss,  W  the  prejudice  of  the  residUfe  df  bur  jpopttliitkm.  But 
does  not  a  perseverance  in  the^lbteign  p«Aicy^as  ft  now  exists  infcet, 
fhsaDB  an  parte  of  the  Utticm,  not  plta^,  tiiiPnfarjrlo  the  )>lttfifig- 
plorfa  ?  Vnnkt  is  (he  alignment  ?  It  is,  that  we  mosf -eonthrae  freelj^ 
to  recdve  the  produce  of  ^irel^  MKiMry,  without  rcigard  to  the  pro-^ 
tectioQ  of  American  industry,  that  a  matfet  may  be  retained  Ibr  Utt 
side  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  pl&ntfng  portion  of  ^  country;  a»t 
that,  if  we  lessen  tiie  consumplion  in  all  parts  of  AmeHca,  those 
Irlifich  are  not  planting,  as* wen  as  the'planChf  sections,  of  httUpt 
manofrietnresj  wrdSmiiMk  to  that  extent  the  fet^ign-  maiieet  tbt  thi» 
planting  produce.  The  exSsCSng  state  of  things,  nileed,  ptesentrf% 
sort  of  tacit  compact  betwe^  the  cotton  grower  and  the  British  maiv- 
i^acturer,  the  stipulations  of  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the  cotton- 
grower,  tluit  the  whole  ef  die  Vnited '  (States,  the*  otiwflr  portions  ajr 
weB  as  tht  cotton  growing,' shjiffl  remain  open  and  nntelMcted-in  flie- 
coMumption  of  British  itianufiustures ;  and  on  the  part  tftte  feirtVHI 
miMufru^tnrer,  thM,  in  consideration  thel«of,  he  will  contfmfe  «»  pi^ 
tbase  the  cottoii  of  the  ^Mkh:  'T1itis,aen,  we  per^i^'&at  Ak 
propsned  measure,  instead  of  sacrifidibg  ^e  South  to  tte'other  paMb 
4t  the  Vmon,  leelai  only  to  (Preserve  iSkem  from  being  "AaAvMf^ 
eritcea  Mder  Hhe  operanott  t>f  ^tfae  tieit  eouipBct'^iHiii(vx'%K!W  '^R^ 


Interest,  iieve)rthale99,  hkdf  io  be  promoted  bj  crei|tijig  a  pew  ai^ 
yi  Americaii  «ouTce  otM^Hf^ytot  its  consumptipii  ?  isf^yf  6>r^i§p 
powers,  and  Great  Britain  Drincipallyi  have  the  monopoly  of  tit/i  gup- 
ply  of  southern  consumption.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  an,  ikjin^ricaa 
oompetitor^  in  the  amq^'  of  the  South,  would  be  raised  up,  and  ulti 
mat^y,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  supplied  cheape;*  and  b^tjter.  4 
haye  before  had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,. th^ 
beneficial  effects  of  American  competition  with  Europe  in  fumishinj 
a  supply  of  the  article  of  cotton  bagging.  AAer  the  late  war,  the  inr 
ilux  of  the  Scottish  manufacture  prostrated  the  American  e^tablish^ 
xnents.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the.  mooop^ 
oly  of  the  supply,  and  the  price  of  it  rose^  and  attained,  the  yea^ 
tiefore  last,  a  height  which  amounted  to  more  thah  an  equivalent  fQ€ 
<en  years'  protection  to  the  American  manufacture.  This  circum^ 
jtance  tempted  American  industry  again  to  engage  in  the  business^ 
and  several  valuable  manufactories  have  been  established  in  Kentucl^* 
"They  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  fabric  very  considerably  ;  but 
without  the  protection  of  government,  they  may  again  be  prostrated  ^ 
sold  then  the  Scottish  manufacturer  engrossing  the  supply  of  our  con- 
sumption, the  price  will  probably  again  rise.  It  has  been  tauntingfy^. 
^ked  if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain  herself  in  a  competition  with  the 
two  Scottish  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee  ?  But  is  that  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  r  Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sustain- 
ed by  the  whole  protecting  policy  of  the  British  empire,  whilst  Ken- 
^clqf  cannot,  and  the  general  government  will  not,  extend  a  like  pro* 
lection  to  the  few  Kentucky  villages  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  be  constitutionally  e^- 
«mpted  from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  it  might  be  fair  to  exempt  it 
upon  the  condition  that  foreign  manufiictures,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  cotton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consumption  of  th«^ 
other  parts  of  the  Unitod  States-  But,  such  an  arrapgemient  as  that» 
if  it  could  he  made,  would  probably  be  objec^ted  to  by  the  cotton-* 
(rowing  country  itself. 

.  2.  The  second  ol:^9Ction  to  the  proposed  bill  is,  that  it  will  diaunisl^ 
die  amount  of  oar  exports.  It  caa  have  no  ettsci  upon  our  exporti^ 
except  thoit  which  art  sent  to  Europe.  .  Except  tobacco  and  nqt^ 


we  Mnl  diiere  nothing  hut  the  raw  materials.  The  wguniiMt  iSy  ftal 
Sbrope  will  not  huy  of  yxt  if  we  do  not  huy  of  her.  The  first  ol)^- 
tion  to  it  IS)  that  it  ci^ls  upon  us  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to  take 
care  of  European  abifity  in  lef^slaiting  for  AmerideulTnterests.  Now 
if,  in  legislating  for  their  interests,  they  would  consider  and  provide 
for  our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  would  enjoin  us  so  to  legu* 
late  our  intercourse  with  them,  as  to  leaVe  thefr  ability  unimpaired, 
liut  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  theii'  own  policy,  their  in- 
quiry is  strictly  Ihnited  to  a  consideration  of  their  peculiar  interests, 
without  any  regard  to  that  of  ours.  The  next  remark  I  would  make 
is,  that  the  bill  only  operates  upon  certain  articles  of  European  indus^ 
tiy,  which  it  is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  nuLQufacture. 
within  ourselves ;  and  although  its  etSect  will  be  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  imports  of  tho84  articles,  it  leaves  them  free  to  supply 
us  with  any  other  produce  of  their  industry.  And  since  (he  circle  of 
human  comforts,  refinements,  and  luxuries,  is  of  great  extent,  Europe 
Will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from  us  what  she  has  hitherto 
done,  and  to  discharge  the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.  If  there  be« 
any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will  probably  be  in  the 
article  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain.  I  have  stated  that  Britain  bi^ys 
cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  miTTions  sterling,  and  sells  to, 
foreign  states  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  twenty-one  millions  and 
a  half.  Of  this  sum,  we  take  a  little  upwards  of  a  million  and  a 
half.  The  residue  of  about  twenty  millions  she  must  sell  to  other 
foreign  powers  than  to  the  United  States.  Now  their  market  will 
continue  open  to  her  as  much  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  before* 
She  will  therefore  require  from  us  the  raw  material  to  supply  their^ 
consumption.  But  it  is  said  she  may  refuse  to  purchase  it  of  us,  and 
seek  a  supply  elsewhere.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  i^fw 
retorts  to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
ether  country.  And  it  would  be  unreatonable  to  suppose  that  she' 
would  cease,  from  amy  pique  towards  us,  to  pursue  her  own  interest. 
Suppose  she  was  to  decline  purchasing  f^om  us :  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for  the  twenty  millioup 
sterling,  which  she  now  sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  under  a 
disadvantageous  competition  with  us,  or  with  other  nations,  who 
should  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  us.  K.  there 
rfiould  be  any  diminution,  therefore^  in'  (ih'e  exix>rtatioQ  of  cotton,  ij 
Wocttfl  only  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  arid  a  ban  to  twenty  ; 
that  is,  a  little  upwards;  of  five  per  centum ;  the  loss  of  a  market  tor 


.  y^|rtrr<tew4  imdd  he^Vy  f^qsn^^/nnft^^by  the  tuaiM  for  tbe  arti- 
cle cr^t^  at  hqmo.  Lastly^  I  W4mld  observe,  that  the  new  appfica^ 
tftO»  of  wu  i»d«i9.tiy>  producing  new  objects  of  exportatioD|  and  they 
pdaaaBsing  much  greater  value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be  in 
the  end  amply  indemnified  by  their  exportation.  Already  the  item  in 
<»ir  fore^  exports  of  manufiictares  is  considerable  ;  and  we  know 
lfaat4>ivr  cotton  febrics  have-been  receuUy  exported  in  a  large  amount 
to  Sooth  America,  where  the^  maintain  a  successful  competition  widi 
ti^f^.  at  any  other  countxy. 

3«  Thu  thijpd  object^n  to  tlie  taritf  isytliat  it  will  diminish  our  navi- 
.  j|yt|on.  This  great  interest  deserves  every  encouragement  consistent 
with  th^  paramount  interest  of  agriculture.  In  the  order  of  nature  it 
,  i«, secondary  to  both  s^*jcultiire  al)d  manuiactures.  Its  business  is 
tbe  tranaportation  of  the  productions  of  those  two  superior  brauche^ 
o£  industry.  It  cannot  therefore  l^e  .expected  that  they  shall  be 
mpnhfed  or  socriflced  to  suit  itspurpoiies  ;  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  navi- 
^g^/iif^  mjjst  accomiiHxIatii  itself  to  the  actual  i>tatc;  of  s^icuUure  and 
BBaiaiiiMctureK.  If,  as  1  believe,  we  have  iitjariy  reached  the  maximum 
in  value  of  our  exports  of  raw  produce  to  Europe,  the  effect  hereafter 
\vill  bo,as  it  respects  that  branch  of  our  trade,  if  we  persevere  in  the 
foreign  system,  to  rotain  our  navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now 
reached*  By  reducing,  indeed,  as  will  prob;ihly  take  place,  the  price 
of  our  raw  materials,  a  further  quantity  of  them  could  be  exporte<], 
aftd,  of,  course,  additional  employment  niight  in  that  way  be  given  to 
PW  tonnagf? ;  but  that  would  be  at  tb^  expense  of  the  agricultural 
int^rpst.  If  1  am  rjght  in  supposing  that  no  cflect  will  be  produced 
by  ^is  D»eas^re  u|)pn  any  other  brunch  of  our  export  trade  but  tlial 
to  Eofopc — that  with  regard  to  that  ther«  will  be  no  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  exports,  and  tbat  th«  now  direction  given  to  a  portion 
of  Pur  influstry  will  produce  other  objects  of  exportation,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even  increased  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill.  But,  if  1  am  mlstakoji  in  these  views,  autl  it 
should  experience  any  reduction, the  increase  in  our  coasting  t<>nn:ig»\ 
resulting  from  the  greater  activity  of  domestie  e>:changes,  will  raorf 
than  eompensate  tbe  injury.  Alth^>u^U  our  nn>igatiou  partaki:^  iri 
the  general  distress  of  thp  country,  it  \h  Ush  depressed  than  any  oth^T 
of  our  great  interesXs.  The  foreign  tonnage'  has  been  gradual!}'  thoj^h 
|lp\fly  )non>asing  since  18 IS.  And  oui  coa>;i.inj;  t«mn  ige, siiice  1^10, 
fiW^  ij^^roasoil  npMard-  of  one  hiindnnl  thoii*;aod  tons- 
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4.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  mtiaikti  ^rflf  WHb 
diminish  our  foreign  conimerce.  The  objection  assumeSi  ^Hiat'Ihare 
endeavored  to  controvert,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  ralue 
of  our  exports.  Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodftiea.  Wlial* 
ever  will  tend  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a  nation  must  increase  its 
capacity  to  make  these  exchanges.  By  new  productions,  or'crealbig 
new  values  in  the  fabricated  forms  which  shall'  be  given  to  oUdb- 
jects  of  our  industry,  we  shall  give  to  commerce  a  f^esh  spring,  a  new 
aliment.  The  foreign  (;onm)erce  of  the  country,  from  causes,  some 
of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been  extended  as  &r 
as  it  can  be.  And  I  think'  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  thct  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been,  against  us.  I mu 
surprised  to  hear  the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachluetts  )[Mt. 
Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  exploded  fallacy,  the  idea  of  a 
balance  of  trade.  I  have  not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  &ciiss1iiat 
topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act  upon  the  suppotitioii 
of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  the  balance 
of  which  is  unfavorable,  and  to  foster  that  which  presents  a  firrovsMe 
balance.    However  the  account  be  made  up,  whatever  may  be  flie 

,  items  of  a  trade,  commodities,  fishing  industry,  marine  labor,  the  car- 
rying trade,  all  of  which  I  admit  should  be  comprehended,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  all  descrip- 
tions made  by  one  nation  with  another,  or  against  the  totaKty  of  the 
exchanges  of  all  other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to  present 
the  state  of  an  unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  with  all.  ft  is 
true  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that  is, 
the  totality  in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of  what  is  received^  must 
be  equal  to  each  other.  But  great  distress  may  be  felt  long  before 
the  counterpoise  can  be  effected.  Tn  the  mean  time,  there  will  be  an 
export  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  ma 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of  public  securities,  a  ^sdrt 
to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.  Most  of,  if  not  all,  these  circomstancea, 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  country,  in  its  foreign  cotn- 
mercial  relations.     What  have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  ptib- 

I  lie  stocks  sent  to  England  ?  Goods.  But  those  stocks  are  our  bond, 
which  must  be  paid.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  SUtg- 
lish  public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  our  own,  strong  as  it 
justly  is,  when  have  we  seen  English  stocks  sold  in  our  maiket,  alnd 
regularly  quoted  in  the  prices  current  as  American  stocks  are  iii  Eng- 
land ?    An  unfiivorable  balance  with  one  nation,  may  be  noA  up  br 


tbk  irad«.  Oommerc^  #»  fegaMe  it«etff  Y«l^Ml  Hm  extMNK 
gittce  of  a  sp^ndftrii  hetr,  wlia  ftttorit^hi  Itm  rieh  ^MrteMfillMl 
Ittt  dtetcended  to  httai,  wfll  regtAHriMViiMAiiMt*  But  it  wiN- to 
t  regulation  wUch  will  exhMl  him  in  4li«  end  miely  coBtlinJ  Hillfciw 
fte  walls  of  a  jail.  ComtnevcewRlregdMelMlf !  B«f  ii-itlM^die 
dtity  of  wise  gorernmetits  to  wateh  Hi  oMffse.  aa#,  l»ftwiftlMilii>  ta* 
provide  against  eren  distant  erils  ^  by  prudent  IffcMsHen  iteiAMlaf 
flie  indtistry  of  tbeir  own  people,  and  eiieeMng  tte  p^Ney  df  ibrelg» 
piwers  as  it  operates  dn  fhem  ?  Tlie  wopfify  Hmi^'  of  tlia  wAjiMa 
of  iUreign  commerce,  no  less  than  tke  ivipplfof  eonsompClHi  athdm^, 
leqntres  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of  oar  labor  snck  a  dimcilon  aa  wllfr 
enable  us  to  produce  them.  That  it  the  ofafert  of  Ihe 
der  consideration,  and  I  cannot  doubt  Aat,  if  adopted,  it  w€i  i 
pifish  its  obfect.  * 


'-5.  ThefiNiobjeetiotttolhelHMris,thalkw4tt4 
lb' revenue,  MMt  v»  ftom  paying  the  puMie  Mrt,  aatf  "ftwilyeH* 
petanMrttDasystemofexciseandiiilanial  tasMlon.  Huaal^}ae 
tkm  fa  founded  upon  tfte  suppoaitkHi  tiial  the  ivdiMtftaa  oi  the  1 
laiion  of  the  suh^ts,  on  wUeh  the  inorsasad  dutiiis  af#^ 
wB  he' such  aa  to  produce  the  idleged  efieet.  All  this  ia  onttlsr  af 
mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  datennlMi  by  aKpestoeat.  II 
^my  little  doubt,  with  ny  calkaguei  (Mr.  Tf«mfaia^)  tkatthpsi 
%fli  "he  incfcaied  ooondersMy,  aw  sottia  yaaaa  at  loasty  i 
operation  of  this  blH.  The  dtlifltiaii  fti  Hie  qaalily  iaipsatiili  adil 
he  compensated  by  the  augmentatfcwi  aC'tha  diulyi  la  safcaaaaa  la 
Vie  article  of  moUnses,  for  exaaafla,  if  the  impgii  of  it  shaoU  ha  n^ 
-ioeed  fifty  per  centum,  the  aanomit  of  lioly  aoHadadwoulA'ba  Iha 
ianne  as  it  now  is.  ButHwfll  nit,  te  «U  paahability,  h»  fsdvaad-ily 
aoytfdng  like  6iat  proportion.  Aad  then  there  aaai 
tides  whldi  wOI  cdatiflue  to  be  hNndtteed  in  aa  larga 
'arrer,  notwfthstandilig  the  increase  of  duty,  the  abject  ia  t 
'ttarn  behig  rerenue,  aad  net  Ihe  eneo^rafawaat  of  i 
'Ihatures.  AMMber  catfie  wW  reiMler  tis  raf^eaaM  as 
~  ^ar  tfciular^  uu<A  more  prMueHv^  thaa  itaAarwiaawould  I 
'i8lilli(tfa,1lkttrtaige<iuaatttMaorfBada  ia^  haaa 
'Ihe  cohnti^,  to  anticipatiaa  of  Aa  adiptiau  af  tbm 
'*aifle  4im  wi^  dart  a  heeaer  gaae  upah  Ua  J 

M 


^^^^K  WK^HI^^^^PW  "W  '**^^^P^'  "'**W^* 


Uikian.    TIni  i>Kwny  irf  tfiia  bill  M^  )i«e9.«xpfBeted j^^j^od  aU  WT  i»N 

mtiK^  Bttt^fartlmrv tbe m^Mnreof  our  ia^poftpUoiii M.tbiti)|i  qqt 
WfMAtiQQfl.  If  I  «Qft  vi^i  i9  «u|imiag  that|  iii.fiil^ve»  tbe  ^noqut 
«eiliM^^  itt  tfe  old  or  BOW  £kiim,  9C  ))ie  pMo^ 
kf»  dJwwitMMj  iMit  F^'MMy  iBfTc^ffad^then  the  anipvunl  of.^nriiiyfwr, 
tlNkiW'i.aiid^cqtt^equeiitly^af.our  t^ewe^wiU  not  i)9  xqducedt  Inu^ 
«H|j|rbe€Wt6adAd.  If  %iie  jdew  be  e^j^raei,  th^r^  wijl.b^  &a.MiiUt|t 
t».tlie  pMt  of  gO¥ex»inieiil  to  e^ingui«h  tbeimbli^  d<^.  The.psj^- 
wvBtrOf  tb^debVM^  )^^  conaeqiieQlJiberatu^iiof  theipMblic  lespu^- 
<K)s.fiBom  ibe  oblige  of  it^is  e3itremelyde»].<4)le.  Ko  o&e  Ujn^i!^ 
•wmii^.tlHff  I  am  Jto  Me  tbat  in^vdMi^  objisct  gflcojapB^hwi*  .But  1^ 
«ntM|r  ooiicir  witii  tbe  g9otk^Ml^^  frinn. Virginia  (jy(r.  ^vbgnr)  j^ 
thinkuig  that  no  material  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  gieat  iaferesta  p£  tkfi 
nation  ought  to  be  made  to  e&ctuale  it.  Such  is  the  elastic  and  ac^ 
eitaMi0lng.niMiwe  0f^ur  public  iiasoiirc«s».firom  the  wkak  9ntm&^ 
tmi-oC  OHT :pc)^UtioQ»  that  i£y  in  aay  given  (Stete  at  th»  public^ieer 
nm^  we  tfirowx>ufaelTOi4i|^oB.a  «aiaoh  and  go  to  id^ib  we^iwif 9  9Sf^ 
a<aliort  time^  awdce  with  an  •bUitgr  abundanlly  imnreaaed  to^red«ipp 
itty  wnnanahk  awmnt  of  p«bUc  dl^bt  wMfa  ivhicb  w«  nigr  hupp^lf 
ke  huniBBed^  The  public  debt  of  .the  United  States,  though  mmr 
maSfi^iTgitmw  Uiao  it  trad  in  the  yefur  17ai,  beacs  leaU^  no  JoitoC 
iMwmngiiiB>oopipariawi  to  itt  amount  at  tfwt  time,  whsteviar  flMtfifV- 
aid  w^mi^HKkoom  to^  adopt; to  iiMtitute.  the.emnpfinm.  Itwuinp 
Vmi  MAm^immtity^e  asSKoM <ef  d^U^m*  It  ia  now>aho«t  ntfrntft 
Tbmmm  had  a  pop«ktiett  o£«biB9aii»qr  miUionf  •  N^w^re Jmre^QV* 
WMb  «f  ten  miUiona.  Itoi  wehad  a  re)r«in^  shori^ifiTeinililkw 
4f  deliaia.  Kow  e«r  lereMHQ  es^eeeds  twiuity^. .  If  we  eel^ct-pffmH^- 
tfobaa  tiw  alandaid, mr  pteaent  pc|>#iti<m  is x>ne  hin^tdced  and £10 
f«r  aeaAiiBi  gprealer  then  U  was  10 1791 ;  if  levenu^r'ihiit'is  foosfijoif^ 
munmnrlkm  at  the  fotm»Rff«M4  whiHt]|;KepohUcdebthnau|- 
ruiaanwlwdyin  a  ratio  fit  twenty  pi»  ^mitouM.  A  |#tio  debt  of  tiv^ 
fandrcdniHions  <rf  daaaia.at  the.pwieBit-d;y,  conridaring  ow  Mti^l 
^fajUty)  oottponnded  he^  oftheincreaia^f  f^iggiula^  aii^  of  rarenuf, 
he  jMNsa  mmmuk  m^  than  thi^  4^i<^  •e^m^p&re^qu!- 
icC  IMlais'fiae,  a(^<tke.ii|i9el|^11^d),iA  jyafcwciyiSf  to  «hcramg|e 


u«,  for  a  moment,  however,  indite  the  inpnMile  «ypotition  of  the 
oppoBenta  of  ^HcU^  tiMitf  AlM»imtti^«ile4iifl(i^^  the  aoreiiue 
t9>Nie  Mtiml  of  the  moot  ealiftVifwk  i^rioiiMtfWfi  -t^bifcK  boo  boon 
iiHAl^<Ml,ktoMy,to.theoaaleiitoCjEm^^  Th«|«uaaaiii«eir 

^j  wt'  Aoll  iliii  hB»itxmmmB^mm9llmf»^itJ9km^M^n  mttUonti. 
Hio  IMMTJ  ottittfttes  of  Ihe  lewGnMl  ^iwicj^  «f  tbtj>  ^^m^  16S^, 
tif^  uii  !l«d4^  oxioead)  oMh  |«v5y  .nine,  nM]lkiiM»«  I'fae  la||M»  of 
ver^iitfiMttiy  pRMfoavi)  end  judiokiii*'  tifftfeacbAAeBte  which  m^^bt  be 
iB«io,  wMioiit  deCtlment  to  any  of  lUio^nmaptifa  esUMMibfnet^ti  of  Q^ 
oonn^y  waiuM  pwbift>ljr  tedaoe  AbMi^  betmr  i»w^  ixMUionfi.  Let  us 
mM»k^f^dmil^mia^yU>.viii^  ocid  about  ftvi»  wyiHwnr  a^  abatfifo  ti^' 
iiiteHto»<»f-  «he  pdt^  ^iMt,  and  t^  waQto.oC  ipv^F^nnent  would  iw- 
^pt^«ai«veiiiieof  fi»urtefl!n.ttdia,belf  miilMPfff  kBiriiig«««]Tplaa,oC 
mmmafi  of  half  a>mftlk»  b^naiid  lbewfiiiMie.0K|mditi8r^.  Tha6^% 
ApoMpowmMgrt  ef -Aa  pajnantof^heiprnpa^af  .thf^^b^4^ 
whkii  the  p^Aeccqwaora  woold  ^Myimitt^m^i^  confidiaef.ftr 
the  meiitf  of  ndoaming  it  an  the  necomQi  inonmeof  owr  vevompe 
Aim>ilienataMl  ^agmenlatkaaf  aiar  ^i^^tMifmwBiiif^mim^ftimfW^ 
>mmf  eefciy  adopt  Ae  propeoed  meaaiMw,  eiaa  if  it  ^oakt  ba  atto^jded 
<^hm^ja  coaAdeailly  denied)  with  tho  aofpofod  dimiantion  of  rava- 
Wa  flhaU  not  then  hove  oooaiiQii  to  ^sery  the  ei3Ufitiag,«yat4pi 
\ )  wa  aball  be  vadat  no  aeoawi^j  to  f^aartoit)ieF49<d»«0t 
lot  toanoKeiie.  BBlBappoMtfiaallwiiMtiveiwefieieidlyfioe^ 
i«a  af  contiaaiag  Iha  ftne^n  iyetem>  antt  its  tafvitoble  iiapavar- 
iilipMBt  ofthfr  oooptiy,  bat  MPitb Aa  .admniage  of  tha  preoaat  jn^ 

«off4baailiag.tha»tiaeB,^afadDpta«i;  the  Amaacon  «|wI«ih  wighiM 
vmmm  ef  tha  mAomX  ^^raaltfi,.biii  with  Ibaidi«adriaatii9»  o(  aar^- 
ai«e^  mM  mag  one  faasitat^  Ihetwaoii  ihoin  I  €iiilyap«i  aad  aa  enoiie 
apaa  ia  tha  eiieaAial  pavticaiat^.tbat  tbi)gFilve  bothita^iea  v^xia  oaa- 
aadiplioiiy  aad  hoth^aK  aiuiaaMay-.  'Efe^idiifer  only  iathe^nwda of 
tiaMtiMioiii  Ae oAoa te AecottaitMa oC ob0 ii lawM oortfaeiiaa- 
4ior):aadi4Mi  %m the  othar  wikhiaf  thaiJaKlMiof ,  I  \m\w^  iX.yim  Mr. 
liiiniou»  iriw,  ia  aeplf  4oitha»lM»t  of 41  oitiae»of  .Keiw  Voikof  A« 

'  aiiia«t;#f  4he  paCiic  leramic  paid  br  iba^  <^9  #ii^  ^1^  ^^Wttid 
pay'il  if  the  fsika^mi^nl9m^-mm  wiM^  ^.^a^lm^^M^m^ 
MoufdWiyahim^    Matioail  ot^riih  ,hatip.j|paf<»4|f  aW . tnpri||i>pi. 

"^^lAiiiiaqriwdUhBit^lie  pMgJcMnadtolilflHigigl  »>  he  »wiw<lfar 


mam  iumiet,MMi  iM*  tr*giw < 

wM6fa i* bated qfKrtilhiirwilh  Mi  pM^periftyv i«ters4Mp  1»,tll# 


^  6.  Bnf,  accoidf)ig^4(ii Hm  opi)OiitBl>iifdi>dottitti»|>oliiy»t>Wiifi»t 
poeed  system  uHll  foKt&eHfilMmmkiAmt^  into  sew  siki  inlmtufagm* 
ployments  ^  we  adre  Mt  pwyod,  iaceanquenee  olilMlii^yMMf 
wages,  for  the  sueoeisfel  iwirtiMilii <wii>t  of  maifcActaaai,  i 
foil  in  tiie  experiment.  We  kiwe  Men  thact 
of  our  society,  those  of  agrieataMi  emam&ntf  wuinffAim^  -antihr 
learned  professions,  are  OT^flowng  with  oonipalitiaaH,  mm!  thutlhi 
want  of  employment  b  severely  fi^.  Now  what  ieea  diat  biU.pii* 
pose?  To  open  a  new  and  exteanre  fiaU  of  bomeai^  k  wUdi  all 
Irfao  choose  may  «iter.  Ilieffe  is  no  eonnpnlaMMi  nsfoa  ^mtysm  t0 
engage  in  it.  An  option  only  is  ghren  to  Mttastiy,  to  contitna  im-Afi 
present  unprofitable  pnrsnits,  or  to  einhaik  in  a  naw  ^ 
one.  The  <^fect  wffl  be  to  leaaea  the  oompelalioa  ta  thaoU  I 
ef  business,  and  to  tniMply  Hur  reaoaacaslbr  in 
iBtnd  augmenting  the  natioaal  wealth*  The  attagad  ftat,  ot^ikt^ki|^ 
price  of  wages,  is  not  admitted.  The  tiath  is,  thatao  class  i 
stiflbrs  more,  in  die  pwiseat  atagaaiiian  ef  bosuessi  tkaa  tihe  ] 
■class.  That  is  a  neoessary  eflbet  of  the  deprasaioa  of  i 
Ihe  principal  business  of  the  comnMunty.  The  wa|^  o£  aU«4odM 
men  vary  from  five  to  e^ht  Mlavs  par  month ;  andaadi  4ias  hasa 
Ihe  want  of  employmant,  la  aeaiepaitoaf  the  UaioB^  1 
'have  not  been  anfiequeat,  of  mea  working  meialyJNr  ikm  i 
present  subsisteaee.  If  the  wages  fivkfaos  heaaaadia.J 
^^anparedy^eywHlbctoaadaottobe  eascntiaHy  diflbaft<t>  l^m 
irMi^iehoaosaUe  gaademaa  fpoaa  Yu^inia,.  thai  Wj^  lOfSMMra 
proof  of  national  prosperity;  wedifier  aaly  iadie  niSaaa  hp.wdaah 
^at  desirable  end  shdl  be  altaiaed.  But,  if  the  frat  iffamlma^  that 
the  wages  of  kibor  are  high,  I  deny  the  cotwclaessof  tkSi  «egnaiat 
'funded  upon  H.  The  aigament  aasaaws^  that  vtml  UMfti^i  the 
'  Iffhicipd  elemlMit  ia  the  bairfassa  af  mawiffat  <aie>  That  wa»1hiraa> 
denrtheory.  Bat  the  vahaabla  invaations  and  Taal  iBi|iagSiniBlii 
*  in  machinery,  which  have  been  made  wilhia  a  few  paaiyaasii  iMte 
^produced  anew  era  iathearts.  The  eftctef  Ais  ahd^gt^  mlk» 
-fowers  of  piodadioa,  aaay  ha  >iaiiaiaiai|  fipoaiirhat  I<h«va  ibfaij 
iftatod  in  reldttoato^lti^^adi  aad  to  te  4iiainph»af . 
^MalMoravesflHrvsMMltobor^iMlK-    tki 


Unlit  our  views  to  the  state  of  its  populaffbii;  Millie  fMee  of  iiNf»^  ' 
All  circumstanoes  must  be  regaKled,  of  whicif'tKil  %  peikipi)  th^ 
least  important.  Capital,  ittgemiity  hi  Hie  feomilnidifttt,  aii^iditiC^ 
ness  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  possession  of  ttie  raw  maleridby 
are  Uiose  which  deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  AUlfaeae  eir^ 
cumstances  (except  that  of  capital,  of  ^Mch  there  Is  no  deieiency) 
exist  in  our  country  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  covater**  * 
balance  the  disadvantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of  fh/e  lower  wages  of 
klxH*  in  Great  Britain.  The  dependance  upon  MMgn  nations  for  the 
raw  material  of  any  great  manufacture,  has  been  evar  consideied  as ' 
a  discouraging  fact.  The  state  of  our  population  is  peevfiaiiy  fim>r^ ' 
ble  to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  macy^teiy.  We  h«ve  no 
prejadices  to  combat,  no  persons  to  drive  out  of  emf^oyment.  The 
pamphlet,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  so  often  Us  lefer,  in  eno<* 
merating  the  causes  which  have  brought  in  Bn^cnd  flielr  mamdhc- 
tures  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  no*^'  endMe  them.  In ' 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  dCoes  not  specll^,- 
as  one  of  them,  low  wages.  It  assigns  Aiee— 1st,  c^>ital ;  flfd,  exv 
tent  and  costliness  of  nuu;hinery ;  and  Sd,  steady  s^  persevering 
industry.  Notwithstanding  the  concutrence  of  so  many  &v^nible 
caosety  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ms,  we  u%  eam* 
estly  dissuaded  from  making  the  experiment,  and  our  ultimate  fiulure 
is  confidently  predicted.  Why  shoidd  we  All  ?  Kafl^as,  Ifloe  men, 
&il  hi  nothing  which  they  boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  Virtli^' 
ous  purpose  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  tfait  de«* 
preciation  of  American  shill  and  enterprise.  I  am  not  wtlBng  tO' 
strike  before  an  efibrt  is  made.  All  our  past  Mstory  ethorts  us  to* 
proceed,  and  inspires  us  with  animating  h6pes  of  success.  P»st  pre« 
dictions  of  OUT  incapacity  have  failed,  and  present  pfedietiottt  wilf 
not  be  realized.  At  the  commencement  of  Iflds  government,  we  were 
told  that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to  construct  a  marine  adequate 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  even  to  ^e  business  of  hs  eoasl^ 
ing  trade.'  The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  Rsten to'Uhescf 
discouraging  counsels ;  and  behold  the  tiruifs  of  theh^  jttot  compfdien- 
sion  of  our  resources.  Our  restrictive  policy  was  deifoimeed,  and  4f 
Was  tbretdldthat  ft  would  utterly  disappointall  oW  expeetatkMls.  Bat 
oiir  restrictive  policy  lias  been  eminently  successfU ;  and  the  shaf<i 
iMfleh  our  ni^vigation  now  enjoys  in  (he  trad^  wMiThuice,  attd  wkR 
tt^-'lUlliidi  West  India  Intends,  atte^iUvlctory.^  ^fhatikMre^M*dl4 
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diiiiiytinffe,  wl  /t>iwpye»  ^i^  tp  be  the  certjMn,lyv^M(  :tfi«^;fi»*. 
eCfot  of  it(    Hece,  Kgfoo^iM  pr9pbec;  prove  Alse ;  %iid  Aie  ,<j;yigi^J 
of  our  ooAv^y y  ai^.  the  vulw:  and  the  pfttriotima  of  <|itf  peogje^  caimed 
ua^liMriitittWy  thrQ^Bh  the  i^.    Weare  now,  and  ever  viU  (^  easeD- 
tiaUy  aa  ag]ricultiif4 jpei^e^    Withont  a  material  chas^ge  in  the  ized 
habita  4»f  the  caunjtryi  Ihe  frieada  of  this  measure  desire  to  4raw  fo  ii^ 
as  a  powerful.au9uUary.  to  its  iDdusUyi  the  manu&cturing  arts.    The 
diflereace  betweaa  a  nmtiojn  wit)^,  and  without  the  arte,  maj|.W  e<m 
caired^  by  the  ii&jBfJMf^  l^twf^n  «  keel-bg«it  and  a  ataamboal^.  jmw 
hfiiiv^  the  Ea^d  torrant  aC  .t)ie  Miesissippi.    How  slow  doaa  ^  for- 
mer asoeod,  hug^gii^  the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  b^  ha> 
hardy  and  e^pposed  crerw,  now  ttirowii^  themselves  in  vig0C![^w  coa 
eert  on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the  pendent,  boughs  of  pytnfcaiigr. 
ing  trees :  she  seema  hardly  to  move ;  i^d  her  scanty  cargQ  k,9qfipce' 
ly  laorth  the  tmqqjipKtation !    With  what  ease  is  she  not  japsdl  bj 
t^  steamboat,  laden  with  tfa^  riches  of  all  quarters  of  th<s  wocU,,  will 
a  crpw  of  gay,.x2beerful,  and  protected  passengers,  no^  4aahii^mt« 
the  midat  of  the  curront,  or  glidiag  through  the  eddiea  near  ^  ah^Mce  ^ 
NaturaJierself  sterna  to  surrey,  with  astonishment,  the  p^Msiifg  wq» 
der,  andy  in  silent  aabmis^on,  reluctantly  to  own  the  jnagigiffipqrf 
triumph^  in  her  Qwn  vaat  dominion,  of  Fulton's  immortal  gef^Vf ! 

7.  But  it  ii^^iai^  that,  wheceMor  there  is  a  conc^Emrenceof.^^iQOffgbk 
eiwawataiares,  mfwu&Atures  will  .arise  of  themselves,  i^^^jnit  !«»> 
tectJ4)n ;  and  that  we  should  npt  disturb  the  natural  progfresi^  of 
iiriustiy,  but  leave  things  to  themselves.  If  all  nations  w^a]4|i|pi0di% 
their  poUcy  on  this  axiom,  perhags  it  wpuld  be  better  for  Hie  c^afe- 
mon  gfiffi  of  the  whole.  Elven  then,  in.cojiseque&ce  of  natural^ 
Tao^kgfis  ^d  a  greater  advance. in  civilization  and  in  the  wts,  aaoMf 
natMma  wanid  exypy  a  atat^.  of  n^ch  higher  prosperity  than  otbeas* 
Bi^  there  is  no  universal  legislation.  The  globe  is  divid^  into  (jBF* 
fin^t  oommuDities,  each  seeking  to  appropriate  to  itself .fdl.tiie 
•dv^t%ei»8  it  can,  without  refer^nc^  to  the  proaperit^  of  .^tilm»- 
Wbf4har  ibf^M  rif^t  of:  pot,  it  ijfis  alwiQrs  beea,  and  fiver  -wiHik  fta 
OMe. .  Perhaps  the  cf^re  of  the  intereats  of  one  people  is  wtkif»t  W 
a^jthe  Hisdom  of  one.  legislature  ^  and  that  it  is,  am<)«|giii|itiq|is^ 
mfi^g-'m^'^^^i  that  the  happing  of  the  whcle  ^.be^t  fMSCOffi 
)iy^f9fik^Btii^9i^,io  |U  own  p«^cHliar  interests,  life  praufitMPii^ 
W  iMiatmadl  Iw^w  admngneai  ia,  that  a»ai|ufactiifq|K^prS^ 


*  selves,  lb  a  competitton  with*ft»reign  flteic*)  iotVBirer  \ 

arts,  and  whatever  ihf  degi^e  of  pvDteeliait  iwy'  he^ia  teri^  eowi*. 
iries.    Nov  I  Contend  tbat  thig  pfopoiitfon  k'Mlbted  hf  lA  al|Mtii>« 
enee^  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  evety  cooatryw     If  I  am  aihfd  wh|r 
unprotected  industrr  shoirld  not  a«cceed  in  a-atniggfte  witb  paoteciedt' 
industry,  I  answer,  thf"  fact  hns  ever  beenao,  and  tbat  ii  aaAciant ; 
I  reply,  that  uniform  KXPCRieifOE  evinces  that  it  cannot  sueaaedii^ 
anch  an  unequal  contest,  and  tbiat  is'suflieieat.     U  we  apacitlatB  an^ 
the  causes  of  this  universal  truth,  i^  may  differ  about  thm.'    filill,r 
the  Indisputable  fact  remains.     And  ue  should-  be  aa  unwisa  i»not 
availing  ourselves  of  fh^  guide  which  it-farmahas,  as  sanfla/vnauid  faa 
who  should  refuse  to  l>nsk  in  (he  rays  of  the  mm,  because  ka  cqmU^ 
not  agree  with  Judgi*  Woodwtird  aa  to  the  nature  of  ilia  iiihntanff 
of  ^at  pVanet,  to  which  ^ve  are  indebted  for  hmt  and  light.    If  I 
were  to  attempt  to  particularise  the  causes  which  prevent  tlieaiii^. 
cess  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  without  protection,  I  shottkbaay^  Aai* 
they  are — 1st,  the  alxluracy  of  fixed  habita.     No  natsob,  «o  indi*, 
vidual,  will  easily  change  an  established  course  of  business,  evan  if  t 
it  be  unprofitable  ;  and  lea^tt  of  all  is  an  agricultural  people  prone  to 
innovation.    WHh  what' reluctance  da  thay-'not  adoprt  improyMneata 
in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  or  hi  modes  of  cultivation  I    If  tha 
farmer  makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells  It  badly,  or  makes  a  ahort<erop^ 
buoyed  up  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  tnista  that  a  favonlble  ehai^ 
of  the  market,  or  of  the  aeasons,  will  eaaible  hiaa,  in  tke  si>ecacdtny 
year,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past,    fld,  ^  uaaertaiatyjy 
fluctuation,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  home  asarket,  when  liable  to  ai^ 
unrestricted  influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  BatioBs  ;  and  3d,  theau* 
perior  advance  of  skill,  and  amount  of  eapMal,  whiah  foreigtt  nation* 
have  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  Choir  own  indwtry*     Wfmt  ths^ 
latter,  or  firom  other  causes,  the  unprotected  mannfiietares  of  a  coihhi 
try  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  infiincy,  eithea 
by  the  design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreign  manu&cturers.     Qen* 
tlemen  are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of  foreign  merdumts  and 
manufhcturcrs  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  oiua.    Whf  sbaidd 
they  not  make  sucli  attempts  ?    If  the  Scottish  raanufittkrert  hf  rffui*' 
charging  our  niaiket,  in  one  year,  with  the  article  of  coHoar  hagipug^ 
for  <asapaple,  .-should  so  reduce  the  price  as  to  discourage  and  put 
^aaiiiMlia>lu>flM  mauufoativre,  ho  VQuld  seeure  to  hiniself  the  rtion&f-' 
oly  of  the  si^^.    And  now,  liaviay  tW^aatriuaiiva  foaaaarian  4)(.lfa^ 
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dwilhiilltJ  Hmt  hi»  fiwt  toai,  n  ^  culMqoeiit  rM  m  iOm  price  of  Jitt 
artele.  Wli^  hurt  we  oel  aeea  vmAtK  our  ownefeft !  The  ^ompe* 
titi(ai.|br  the  traMfK^telieD  of  tt»e  mftil,  between  Ihk  place  mi  Bsl- 
tivbie,  eoexeited,  that,  t«  obteki  it,  an  individual,  oftred^  ai^reRt 
loMT,  to  <eenf  it  a  whole  year  for  one-ddlar !  His  cakulatiop,  mo 
dootal)  y»fm  ikaij  hy  driving  his  con^tetitor  off  the  road,  and  securing 
to  himself  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  he  would  be  afterwards  aUe  to 
rcpaitf  his  onginal  loss  by  new  eontraets  with  the  department.  B«xt 
the  necessities  Of  teeign  maBttfacturess,  without  imputing  to  them 
any  sinister- design,  may  oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  markets  the 
fiibries  wkidi  have  aoeuBMiialed  on  their  hands,  ip  consequence  of 
oMmction  i»the  oidiaary  vents,  or  from  ovcr*caIculaLion  \  and  tlie 
forced  sales,  at  losing  ]»rioes,  may  prostrate  our  establishments* 
Prom  this  yiew  of  the  subject,  it  fellows,  that,  if  we  would  place  Cbe 
industry' of  oar  country  upon  a  solid  and  unshakable  foundation,  we 
must  adopt  the  protecting  policy,  which  has  everywhere  succeeded, 
and  reject  tlMt  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  eveiywhere 
fiiiled. 

9.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  be  WMie,  the  gfentlewan  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Barbour)  has  made  seme  ingenious  calcinations  to  prove 
thttt  the  measure  of  protection,  already  extended,  has  been  sufficient- 
ly greet.  With  some  lew  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of  which 
he  hasmade  an  estimate,  were  laid  with  the  object  of  revenue,  and 
without  refaence  to  that  of  encouragement  to  our  domestic  industiy ; 
and  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  incidental  effect  of  duties,^  so  laid^ 
is  to  promote  our  manufiMstures,  yet  if  it  fidls  short  of  oompetoit  pro- 
teetien,  theduties  might  as  weH  not  have  been  imposed,  with  refer- 
ence tt>  ^t  purpose*  A  modenale  addition  may  accomplish  this  de- 
sindnle  end  ;•  and  the  pfcpoiBed  tariff  is  believed  to  have  ifus  charac* 


9.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  i9  confidently  asserted,  is  condemned 
by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  and  by  her  most  enlightened  statesmen. 
Is  Hiii  the  Ami  ?  We  cidl  upon  gentlemen  to  show  in  what  instanoe 
ft  nation  tfaal^  has  enjoyed  its  benefits  has  surrendered  it* 

iHpn  Mr.  Barboor  roee  (Mr  CUy  giving  way)  and  seid  that  Eajkhii  IimI  (t^ 
parted  from  it  in  the  China  trade,  in  aUc#ir>s  ua  to  tiade  widl  harBii 
Mad  iv^dfrstiBt  ow-wvigatioa  vnkm  WsM  India  eokf34«.J 


mil*  Miq^tO  the  trade  to  CUna,  th«  whole  atnoiiBi  of  lAaiL 
■ygtaad  luw  done,  if,  to  modify  the  iMiioimly  of  die  £i0t  Ii^ 
puy,  iD  UAmH  of  ottt  and  m  small  part  of  her  vabjeetiy  to  ioevaaie 
the'commeroe  ofaaodier  and  the  greater  portton  of  them.  Theahi* 
Ikioaof  the  lettrietion,  therefoe,  operalea  akogadier  amoi^  the  mb- 
jedb  of  Englaiid,  and  doei  not  toodi  at  all  the  intereets  of  fbreigii 
foiHr^n.  The  toleration  of  oiur  commeree  to  British  India,  is  &>r  the 
t^e  of  the  specie,  with  which  we  mainly  carry  on  that  commeveti 
and  whidi,  having  performed  its  circiut,  letlims  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchange  for  British  manufiictnres.  The  relaxation  from  the  colia- 
nial  policy,  in  the  instance  of  om*  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West 
indies.  Is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  Uie  honorable  gentleman ; 
for  it  is  an  dlostrious  proof  of  the  sncceas  of  oiv  restrictive  policy, 
when  lesglwlely  adhered  to.  Great  Britain  had  prescribed  the  terms 
on  whidi  we  were  to  be  graciously  allowed  to  carry  on  that  trade. 

•  tile  eibct  of  her  regulations  was  to  exdnde  our  nav^^ation  altogether, 
and  a  completo  monopoly ,  on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was  se- 
eidned  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessdsshould  be  allowed  a  perfect 
reeipraeity.  Great  Britain  stood  out  a  long  time,  but  finally  yielded, 
aiid  our  nat^athm  now  fidrly  riiaies  with  hecs  in  the  trade.  Have 
geritlemen  no  other  to  exhlli^  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the 
proldtntory  poUcy-^which  do  not  amount  to adrop  in  the  bucket — 

'  to  prove  Hs  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  ^  Let  them  show  us  that 
h^  hi ws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introductimi  of  our  flour  and 

*  pf^vtskme ;  of  Frendi  silks,  lace?,  poicdain,manufoctnres  of  bronze, 
iitimNrs,Wodtetts;  andofthemanufocturesof  all  other  nations^  and 
ihenwt&may  be  ready  to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
herplrohMtorypolky;  We  find  then,  on  the  contrary,  that  syslemVf 
policy  hi  fon  and  rigorous  operation,  and  a  most  curioiisly  interwo* 
¥en  system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.  8he  begins  by  protecting  all 
parta  of  her  hnmense  dominions  against  foreign  natkms.    She  then 

-proteeisthe  parent  country  agahMt  the  coloniea;  and,  finally,  one 
pelt  of  the  parent  oountty  agahnt  another.  The  M^acity  of  Scolch 
industry  hAs  carried  the  process  of  distillatton  to  a  perfection  which 
^nM  pboe  the  art  in  England  on  a  footing  ♦f  disadvanti^eous  com* 

'^pbtition,  and  English  distillation  has  been  protected  accordia|^y. 
But  suppose  it  were  even  true  that  Great  Britain  had  abolidieda)! 
TeMrfetions  upon  trade,  and  allowed  the  freest  antrodoctioa  of  the  pro- 

'dace  of  feve^  Mor,  would  fhatproroitiiiwise.for  us  to  ad^tha 
protectiQif  system }    The  object  of  proteetioa  is  the 
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-fMe,  Iblfllled  iU'dftd.  I£/die  has  not  canjed e.veQT  btfrnli  ^dBbtm- 
feehire  ta  tbe  jame^igh  stote  of  pficfeelkm  ifatlrcai^  <||lMl«.«Mt09i  iwf  t 
ilie  has  succ«e4ecl  in  so  m«fny,  that  sbe  tnaj  0«fdy  chitUQVi§pd  dieiiMi9t 
uniAia^:!^  eempelitmi  is  exckfmgn.  It  is  ttpcm  Am  v0ty<gffm$A 
Unrt  many  of  her  viitns^rdcoinnMlMi  an  abandoftixiftiii-^f  llieLpoDloiii- 
'lory  system.  It  isi  ta  give  gmtar  •  scacpe  "to  ftiliali  ^iBdnstry  ^^^^^ 
:t€Tprifie.  It  is  upofi.tiie  same  salfish  priocipte.  Tbe .om«c|^j4>e 
Mnost  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  sueh  s  natioaas  BHtiift^  and  a( 
line  mosl  rigorous  system  of  prohibition,  witk  a  datioa  whose.artaaae 
in  their  infiMiey,  taay  hoth  be  ^precisely  the  aamieu  Ja  both  (i$m»  jt^is 
fo  gire  greater  expansion  to  natire  induflMyv  They  only^  difti  in  Ike 
Iheatfes  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  rasttfctMre^iiBtoni 
by  Gfeat  Britain,  if  by  it  she  cbuld  prevail  npon  other  nations  ix^im- 
tatte  her  example^  wotild  bmre  the  efieet  of  aiLtendiof  the  oonB|u»|p- 
tion  of  British  pnMkice  in  other  oOBBtnasy  where  her  wri|si»iboM|ky 
affirm  it-conld  maintitin  a  fearless  'competition  viik  the  fmdwMt^ 
native  }i^r.  The  ad<^tion-of  the  Tostrictive  syntemt  on^lhe  yait  af 
<ttie  United  states,  by>  excluding  tba  praduce^  fiweign  biboct  Wi)MM 
extend  the  eonsampckm  of  Amenoan  prtdnca^  unnbtet  in  4i4(ia%a%y 
and  ttnproteeted  ^teof  the  arta^  to  saatain  a  cesipetilion.  with-fiv- 
exgn fahrios^  Ljftt>ms> arti hrcathe<mider 4^:shadeof  |^at|Klti0Bi4  let 
Ihembe  perfeetiM>  as  they  are  in  J^glnndi  and  we  ah|ll  Ah(9pi'>be 
rea^,  as  Engknd  'now:ia  saidio  be,  to  p^t/atoidofHrete^oi||j|n44o 
enter  iipon  theileestc^^ohangea.  .  To  lll^tother*i^$tlf»^,  UMHill^Afir 
whole  prohibitory  polioy) nan  yonaaeribe British  pvoppfMrky  ?  ItiviU 
not  do  to  assign  it  to  tihai  af  her  anftiqitity  ;  .for  FvaneokaoJ^  npi- 
*  eient ;  thb^gkmneh'  less  riah  a]Hb{ilw«ref&l,  io-^tft^ppvti^^ilf^^^^liqp* 
xdatfrm  and'  naftnrill  adviitttagea  of  Psfoce.  H*|lilm^  n«Mibl9  n^ 
highly  apptt>vdd  wRter  on  the  niiddie«f|»tiy  assigns :tb^  tewol  of^^ie 

"•  prosperity  of  tho-liortbot  Bnropa  to^tha  sagaessof  thf^vro^Upn  ,11^94^- 
fiioto^iies  of  Fhmideia)  and  tho  cdBMnerce  of  wbicWiheiir  f4i|io|'h|fisye 
^'subjecf ;  a»d  Ihei  comanhnaanwaf  of  that^of  SngWd  l^M  99W^ 
lishment  of  siiiMar  mattufeihres  tkeia  tinder  ihe  S/iiwm^  4^4.^ 

'  *the  prohibitions  whidi  began  about  the  aamO  tim^  r  As  W  tt#|lpor 
rates,  the  ikietM  of  somu(di  reproacftk  withb«(  JSngl^n4»  omi.oftOO 
mtrdi- regret  ^thin  it,iattioog  her  speoolalave  wottar%  thojgr^tMft  W^ 
aistrong  pt>odC'aiolaai4rf^^lBiiraBibooadnd  nwltfa  tb»»4rfihs?iii»npfirwni' 

'^'Wllil'6ther>ftatk>ft  eaodiapcmo,  xaih«  fiwas  oC  sftgHlalnA  tl»i%^  ^ 

^  onermona^dnoi^  Ibehei^,  of  i»n.or.t«r6bFS«[inii<insi«to«yn(C^..:,:i.^ 


^  it  wat  redneed  to  aix;  to  whiehlfr.  Ckj  fCplM»  tiMtho 

r  red&ieed  it  wtilkiB  the  last  lew  yeati,  by  the  rail  ^^i^iloiimaki^ 
ker  M^icen^  oCwIti^  her  flowiahiaff  tmde  bore  eridence.] 


Ilw  wmaiMi  of  British  paupers  imi»  Ihe.  jesoU  of  prcNMBg  tbft  prifH 
aple  of  population  to  i|«  utmost  limits,  by  her  protectioj^  p^cy,  in 
the  ereatio»  of  wealth,  and  in  placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
(dbiite  to  her  indu9tc3r.  Douli^kss  the  condition  of  Ehgland  would 
te  better,  witfKmt  fmtfmmj  if  in  other  nspeeta  it  femained  th»  saaie. 
Bvioo'hes  astual  cirttumstanoesy  the  poor  ^stam  has  the  saluiigr 
afiooi  of  an  e<|nali»ing  carrective  of  flie  tendehcy  to  ^le  eoncenttlMOh 
of  richea,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political  institutions  wmibf 
knfMhiWtaiyj 


Boly  is  it  true  that  England  is  oonytnced  of  the  impcriiicy  of  the 
pnliitfi>ij<HtoB»jidl  dfaiym  la  4ihMrfsait^  What  piDof  hare 
W»^thatgftotf  W«  at»  aMMi/to  MfKi  tl^  evidaMO. dadnoihfe 
•mi  Iha  seftM*  pid  ^tedly  pMKSliaa  af  Sb«|^ 
!■  ar  aebsai  of  ;aaDss|>bisal  wrikw,  Irhaaa  Thiopa^y  thcariai^  i 
trtiiM  adipifcd';  or,if«dofted,Wagwith  them  iatti<tld>le  iimmwm^^ 
haptftilahaieat,  aad^nmu  LeldalKarlhfrtMiaMmtaCaiiiUiistrioMs 
l^rsMagej  e>litle4«a  iha  grteileai  attsatidn^ hadavsa  he  speAs  after 
#i»^flll|.tt|)giiMin<  of  4i»  nnwatsiitlftt.airitamjaadate  his  fBwr^ 
yke.  I  h<^  I  shall  ghre  na  aft  una  «  fvottag  fiam  a  pwMt^afjhn 
ksuetftoaa  ^Iha  mh/t  of  FMiadilf hia,;>^  &oDk«woKk.of  JCrwOara^, 
itf^whoM  I>safaia,-wMi-  groat  plaaaaBe,4he  aecasion-  to  saf^  that  he 
iMiititlte^puMlapNilltude^te-the  diAitoaakd-dttigrsioe  wi^h whinh 
t»-hi»  ealteled  a  lafge  BMM  of  iii^4j  viiM  Cm^  adi  iae  tfe 
aid  eomrhrtingmaasiibui,  with  whieh  ha  gemrsfly  ilUwhiaissithsai. 
THeemtMor  of  ltaasi%  in*Blaibh^  ia»2»  rfbrrf^oat  twa  yeaia  bial.tf 
wO'llte  syaUiui,  saysi  llirtNi|)h  (xmmiI  j 


exi 


l<iiiaiiuiWiiMiifl>Wi<hotriaoisiiS  oUmmmMim 

IfolM  tf4SllN€/Vf  t^tptt^  9  fi^HOMtl  fftbfmt  fafllfK  ^Wtftf  9 


j&*|)k1vmv  vmivVW  ivrv*     sbotct^m  tv^mpw^hs  vivm^hv^w  ■^•^^■■ip^^^wi^^^^'^^^^^^^^i 


9M  tPOCBSt  %w  BMimr'cLAT. 


**  U  jpraportMm  ••  tbe  prohibiioiy  tystcm  if  eztoided  aad  leadei^ 
tit  diK  mtggit  ipfctcA  <ft^  arp,  at  jfnT,  <mali>  <^  iiwifiiCafit.-** 


"  It  if  widi  tbe  iMi  lively  ieeliaft  of  nvet  we  aduaoirlein^  it  is  our  ovroji^ 
per  expeiieiice  whidi  enables  ns  to  timce  this  picture,  me  tvmmkUkit  4ttaiMmm 
htm  rmiiud  m Mwmt  mud  Mmmk  tma  tfce  cmukmm^tkima^lktl-'IB^Jf^ 


caliber y  1818.  Aawcultubk  wtraoor  a  nuunET,  nnxrrnrr  mmeui  rBOTsenow* 
xAsvoMB  Aso  BBeumB.  StaoB  IS  maissiisii,  amb  tbb  mssc  ssrii  «ssqBlBUs- 
«SWBS  ASK  sBAsm.  The  iwblic  proflnrity  wonld  soon  feel  the  wovnd  iaflicCed  ott> 
priTSte  fifftunes,  if  aew  ivpitelioiis  ttd  act  pnmvtif  dtsnce  the  aeiMl^stele  •! 


'  £s(M<s  k««e  fr99ed  that  our  AoocvLTims  sml  o«r 
■vrACTvaiiis  irousnir,  armsf  cniy  petnUffsedy  hitii 


MAnvrACTvaiiis  irousTmr,  armsr  Sfwy  jmralffsedy  out  bsavmr  to  mx  ssm  i 


llie  esumple  of  l^idii  h«»  becil  pnperly  niHiad  ftD|  1 
ttvikiiig  proof  of  the  ealwHiefl  wliidi  attend  a  sMe  llMt 
«h0cmof  iti  own  iirtenMl  ndMtiy.,  Her  ^pimfmitj  wm,gtmhm 
whM  tbe  ivte,  tooi^  thaie  iiy  Hie  Mom,  flootldfeA  «iQ«liAtHl 
kagdom.  Tben  she  veoeived  fiom  Eaf^iad  he»  wQolt«ad  rctnififfd 
it  in  tlM  niMMifiwliired  stale;  and  llieii  Eii|^alid  v«a  kill  pvQipiir* 
ooi.  Tlie  two  natioM  hum  lavataad  coadWiiNi.  Spa^i^iftcr  t^ 
diaeavaty  of  Amerka,  yial^iig  ia  afttinonl^ 
the  IikKca,  tonglit  ia  thair  ■nma  Ont  wealth  wliiA  aiig^t  hare  b^)^ 
hatter  creeitd  at  hone.  CaAthe  waiifhiMf  dMfcwmf  in  Mjf.HatHjqf 
die  proepeiitj  of  thie  two  comtaMi  l^e  ods^nMe  e^q^ain^d*  tb^ltgr 
Uie  offoaite  egnrfafiMW4Mitb^piiniied?  Eii^aiid>4jgr4i<Bedi49iyff 
attention  to  bca  home  indoatiyi  soppliid  the  tneaas.of  aq  advim^iny 
I  with  her  colonies.  SpeiB,  by  an  utter  miii^f^.ci ,]igr 
,  oaafidcd  aitofrfther  in  those  which.abe  fietifpdr 
from  her  ooloniee,  and  iweeenteaniaitfiaaeaf  the  graateat  adiracidl|r- 
Her  colonies  were  infinitely  more  ▼alunble  than  those  of  En^and; 
aad,  if  she  hadntoptad  asMMkr  paM<»>  it  mwwMisoatMe  <o  sifpaafr 
that,  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  bare  surpassed  that  of -Sf|^ 
land  ?  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Viiginia  does  great  in-^ 
jusMce  to  the  Catholic  religi<m,  in  spedf^  tM  a«  one  ^ 
causes  of  the  decline  of  flpain.  It  is  a  reSi^  entitled  to  great  ^ 
spaet;  and  there  ia  aoCfaing  in  ito  character  iaoompalibla  wit%  i^» 
hig^Mst  degree  of  national  proi^erity.  Is  not  Franee,  the  iBsast  |M^ 
iJied4  hi  amy  other  reiisiti  Iba  miyf  disti|igui*f<  atataqf  dttiste»> 
"HeM^aiiasikf    Is Wr ffcaiaii,  ^  mm  f^Mm  paK^>Bwigi; 


^Im  Citliolk  I  ^  the  Cat)iollc parts  of  Switzeriaad  aiid  oCQirawV 
|Ssf  prosperous  wan  those  which  are  Protestant  ? 

'  lb.  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginkii 
nirhieh  I  shall  briefly  notice,  is,  that  the  inanu£eu:turing  system  is  ad- 
T^rse  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  in  its  tendency  to  the  accumu- 
latiop  of  large  capitals  in  a  few  hands ;  in  the  corruption  of  the  pub- 
lie  morals,  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to  it ;  and  in  the  conse- , 
^ent  danger  to  the  public  liberty.  The  first  part  of  the  objection 
would  apply  to  every  lucrative  business,  to  commerce,  to  plantiiigi 
and  to  the  learned  professions.  Would  the  gentleman  introduce  the 
system  of  Lycurgua  ?  If  his  principle  be  correct,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  any  and  every  vocation  which  had  a  similar  tendency. 
The  enormous  fortunes  in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the  land — have 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of  that  foreign  commerce 
in  more  propitious  times,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would  so 
carefully  cherish.  Immense  estates  have  also  been  made  in  the 
£outh.  The  dependants  arcj  perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that 
wealth  which  is  accumulated  in  manufiictures,  than  they  are  upon 
that  which  is  acquired  by  commerce  and  by  agriculture.  Wc  may 
«iiely  confide  in  the  laws  of  distributions,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
tvUie  of  primogeniture,  for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too  rapid,  of  large 
Ibrtiuies.  What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two  or  three 
generations  back  in  Virginia  ?  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient aristocracy,  as  it  was  called,  of  that  Slate,  are  now  in  the  most 
indigent  condition.  The  best  security  against  the  demoralization  of 
flociety,  is  the  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  its  members. 
The  greatest  danger  to  public  liberty  is  from  idleness  and  vice.  If 
flianufactures  form  cities,  so  does  commerce.  And  the  disorders  and 
Tiolence  which  proceed  from  the  contagion  of  the  passions,  are  as 
frequent  in  one  description  of  those  communities  as  in  the  oth^. 
Tiiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  country  is  the  safest 
depository  of  public  liberty.  In  all  time  to  come,  and  under  any 
probable  direction  of  the  labor  of  our  popnlation,  the  agricultural 
class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  will  ever 
fdain,  as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  coun- 
db.  The  extent  and  the  fisrtility  of  our  lands  constitute  an  adequate  . 
Monrtly  against  an  exoeas  in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppret- 
irioBy  OB  the  part  of  capitalists,  towards  the  laboring  portions  of  tlw 
ity. 


WK  wHmcBMB  or  hbnrt  clat. 

'*^  11.  liie  last  objection,  with  a  notice  of  which  I  shall  trouliW  the 
conunittee,  it,  thai  the  constiintion  does  not  authorize  the  paaaage  of 
the  biU.  The  gentleman  bom  Virginia  does  not  assert,  indeed,  that 
it' is  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of  that  instrumeiiti.biit 
he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  tit  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,  the 
constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen,  stands  in  our  way.  If  W9 
attempt  to  protect  American  industry  against  foreign  policy  and  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  industry,  the  constitution  presents  an  insuperable 
obattole.  This  constitution  must  be  a  most  sin^lar  instrument !  It 
seems  to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own.  Its  action  is 
altogether  foreign.  Congress  has  power  to  lay  duties  and  impocta^ 
under  no  other  limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being  uniferm 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  they  can  only  be  imposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue. 
This  is  a  restriction  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  constitution.  No 
doubt  revenue  was  a  principal  object  with  the  framers  of  the  conati- 
totion  in  investing  Congress  with  the  power.  But,  in  executing  it,, 
may  not  the  duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  domestic  inter- 
ests f  Or  is  Congress  denied  all  discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  the 
distribution  of  the  duties  and  imposts  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  however,  entirely  mistaken  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  on  which  we  rely.     It  is  that  which  gives 
to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
The  grant  is  plenary,  without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  includes 
the  whole  power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be  regulated  is 
sut(ceptible.     It  is  as  full  and  complete  a  grant  of  the  power,  as  that 
is  to  declare  war.     What  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  ?  It  implies  the ' 
admission  or  exclusion  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  the  terms.     Under 
this  power  some  articles,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  admitted  freely^  . 
others  are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  their  prohibi- 
tion, and  various  rates  of  duties  are  applied  to  others.    Under  thm 
power,  laws  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some  nations,  embargoes 
producing  an  entire  cessation  of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countries^ 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  passed.    These  laws,  I  have  no  ddubty 
met  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

(Mr.  BailKnir  Mud  diat  he  waa  not  is  CoBgreas.] 


man  of  that  pvofetsiop  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt ' 
that  he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  the  laws  referred  to. 
1.         * 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration  has  the  sanotioa 
of  senieTif  IIm  heat  aad  wiaett  meay  in  aU  ages,  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  in  our  ownr^of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  Eh- 
sabethf^pf  the  Colberts,  abroad ;  of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
HsimHon,  at  home.  But  it  ooancs  recommended  to  us  by  a  higher 
authority  than  any  of  these,  illastrious  as  they  unquestionably  are — 
by  the  DMster  spirit  of  the  ^e — that  extraordinary  man,  who  lias 
thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Gcesars  infinitely  fiurtfaer  behind  him 
than  they  stood  in  advance  of  the  moat  eminent  of  their  predecessors,. 
— ^that  singular  man,  who,  whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial 
throne^  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  with  the  same  composure,  if  not  with  the 
' same  afiection,  asthat  with  which  a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plan- 
tations among  his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to 
which  he  was  condemned  by  the  cruelly  and  the  injustice  of  his  un- 
worthy, victors,  is  equally  an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiration. 
He  appears  to  have  comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the 
true  interestaof  a  stale,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn  of  a  single 
SExpreanon,  to  develop  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets. 
We  find  that  Las  Cases  reports  him  to  have  said  : 

**  Fie  oppoeed  th«  principles  of  ecoaoQUito*  which  lie  s^  weie  correct  in  theoryi 
though  erroneom  in  their  applieatioD.  The  jpolitical  conistitution  of  different  statefi, 
contmaed  he,  intnt  render  these  principlee  detective :  local  clrcumstnaces  continualtv 
call  for  deviations  from  their  unilormity.  Duties^  he  said,  which  were  so  severely 
condemned  by  political  economist?,  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  an  object  to  the  treasii* 
ry  ;  the^  shoula  be  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond 
with  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  whieh  in  destitute  of  itfoduc- 
taoan  and  mamifnoturea,  and  which  was  a  trade  only  of  transit  and  commiseion, 
should  be  free  of  all  fetters  and  barri<»rs.  Prance,  on  the  contrary,  whidh  is  rich  in 
every  sort  of  production  and  manufactures,  shoula  incessantly  (^ard  against  the  in»» 
portations  of  a  rf'val,  who  might  still  oontUuie  superior  to  her,  and  also  against  the 
9vpi4itf,  egotism,  and  inditlerence  of  more  brokers. 

**  I  iMMoaot  fallen  into  ihoer)K>r  of  modern  sydteniat'izcrs,"  said  the  emp<^ror,  **  who 
imagne  that  all  the  wisdom  of  nations  is  centred  in  themselves.  Kxfierience  is  fh« 
true  wisimn  of  nations.  And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of  cconon)i»ts  amount  Ut ! 
They  iw^enanlly  extol  theprospRriiy  of  England,  and  hold  h^^r  un  a?  our  model ;  hut 
tllHfe  o«8l»Bwhouflr  system  is  more  burdrnfome  and  arbitrary  m  England  fhxn  in  na^ 
other  country.  They  also  condemn  prohibitions ;  yet  it  was  lOnsinnd  t^t  rhc  exatn* 
pie  of  prohibitions  ;  and  thoy  arc  in  fact  necessary  with  regard  to  certain  objeMa. 
Duties  OAnnot  ndoonat(;ly  snpply  the  pUoe  of  piohibitiooa :  lh(>rc  \n  ill  always  be 
found  m«anB  lo  detoat  the  oojcct  of  the  legislator.  In  Francr  we  nrr  *f?H  vrry  fa> 
behind  en  these  dehc^te  points,  which  are  f^t'dl  un{)erceived  or  ill  understood  by  the 
fkia^  of  society.  Yrt  whnt  advanctimoni  have  we  uoi  mauf — what  correctness  of 
ideas  has  been  introduced  by  my  ar»dttai  fskttsiilciaion  yi  a^i,cuUurc,  tadosiry^  awi 


MO  sraribMi  ##  i*MtwsAMli ' 


*'  iBt.  AgricuUurej  the  soul,  the  first  basis  of  the  empire.  •    >'*     « 

"  ad.  Industry;  the  comfort  and  happinesB  of  thtf  populmtioa. 

*' Sd.  /bret^.  Tirade  ;  the  superabundance,  the  proper  application  of  Cb0 
•fridtiltnre  and[  indwciy. 


'  Agricultui^  was  contimiaU^  improving  dttrinc  Hk*  wMc  eomno^f  Hm 

_.m.   roreigneriL  thonfhr ' -*  '-  " ^-  ""'  *- "'"  "— " 

compelled  to  admit  that  i 


tioB.   roreigneriL  thought  it  romed'in  France.    In  1814,  however,  the 
.1.  J  —  ji^f.  Aj^i  ^^  1^^  jjnj^  ^  nothing  to  learn  ttam  ihenk 


*'  Industry  or  manufactures,  and  internal  trade,  made  immense  progrcfls  Auidg  ttiy 
leign.  The  application  of  cbcmistiy  to  tka  flyumfactwos  caoeed  them  to  amaco 
wim  giant  strides.  I  gave  an  impulse,  the  effects  of  which  extended  throughout 
Kurope. 


*  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  inflniteljr  iafeiior  to  i , ^ 

oljeot  of  snboidinate  imnortance  in  my  mind.  Foreign  trade  is  made  for  agricnltore 
and  home  industry,  and  not  the  two  latter  for  the  former.  The  intereets  of  Iheae 
three  fundamental  cases  are  diveiging  and  freauently  conflicting.  I  ahvava  promo- 
ted them  in  their  natural  japradation,  but  I  could  not  and  ought  not  to  hvft  ranked 
them  all  on  an  equality.  Time  will  unfold  what  I  have  done ;  the  natio— I;  ifnmwcfi 
iMth  I  created,  and  the  emancipation  from  the  English  which  I  brought  about. 
W^  have  now  the  secret  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  ]?B8.  France  adll^idaiiiM 
•gainst  its  author ;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on  pain  of  resuming  the  war.  ^^Y 
wished  to  do  the  same  after  Uie  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but  I  was  then  att-poweTral :  1 
was  a  hundred  cuUta  high.  I  replied^  that  if  they  were  in  poasewon  ot  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty.  These  words  were  echoed 
dirough  Europe. 

'*  The  Englidi  will  now  impose  some  rach  treaty  on  Vtvbbe,  at  leMt,  if  pMJar 
clamor  and  the  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  do  not  force  them  to  draw  back. 
Tliis  thraldom  would  be  an  additional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  fAieh  in 
now  beginning  to  ac^nire  a  just  perception  of  her  own  interests. 

**  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the  Amnican  shipa,  which  were 
pennitlad  to  enter  onr  ports  on  the  score  of  their  neutrality,  brought  us  raw  materials, 
and  had  the  impndenoe  to  sail  from  Prance  without  fifei^it,  for  the  parpoae  of  taking 
in  caigoes  of  English  goods  in  London.  They  moreover  had  the  insolence  to  make 
their  payments,  when  they  had  anv  to  make,  oy  giving  biBs  on  persons  in  Ixindon. 
Hence  the  vast  profits  reaped  by  the  English  manufacturers  and  orokers,  entirely  to 
our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  that  no  American  should  import  goods  to  any  amount 
without  immediatety  en>orting  their  exact  eouivalent.  A  loud'outocy  was  liaised 
asainst  this :  it  was  said  that  I  had  ruined  trade.  But  what  was  the  conseQuence  1 
notwithstanding  the  closing  of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  the  English,  who  nued  die 
■eas,  the  Americaos  returned  and  submitted  to  my  regulations.  What  might  I  not 
have  done  under  more  favorable  circumstances  1 

*'  Thus  I  naturalized  in  Fnnce  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  inehides, 

**  1st.  Spwt  Cotto».~We  did  not  previously  spin  it  ourselves;  the  English  anpplied 
ns  with  it  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

**  ad.  The  Wtb.^VTe  did  not  yet  make  it ;  it  came  to  us  from  abroad. 

*'  8d.  3%e  Printmg.—HhiB  was  the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  that  we  petform- 
ed  ourselves.  I  wished  to  naturalize  the  two  first  branches :  and  I  propoaed  to  the 
•onncil  of  state  that  their  importation  should  be  prohibitad.  This  aicited  great 
nlaim.  I  sent  for  Obeikamp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  for  a  long  time.  I  kamed 
f  from  him  that  this  prohibition  would  doubtless  prodnoo  a  shock,  bat  that,  ailar  a  year 
1  «r  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  move  a  triumph,  whenoe  we  ahoold  denvo  immense 
advantages.    Then  I  issued  my  decree  in  spite  of  all :  thia  was  a  trae  piece  of  atatea- 


*'  I  at  first  confined  myaelf  merely  to  prohibiting  the  web ;  then  I  extended  the  pro- 
kihition  to  spun  cotton ;  and  we  now  possess,  within  oweetves,  the  three  branches  of 
At  cotton  manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  population,  and  the  Uyviy  Mid  r» 
i^  of  the  Enfl^afa^  which  nrovet  that,  in  civil  government  as  well  aa  in  war,  deci 
Men  of  character  is  often  inoispenaable  to  sneeea  **  ... 


I  mA  iMMr  MM  Ltw«^,  Mi«w  lMcii«jiAUk,A»  cMmi^^ 
moil  Utei«^NiHlir  im  Sa  tte  mortifiMiMB  w^ 

V.It  if  nMr  Above  Soxti  years  uAce  the  United  State*  of  America  were  definltivelr  ' 
separated  from  tti,  and  liiice  their  ilmtVioii  has  aflbsfcd  a  pvoof  that  the  hctteflt  sC 
^intitoiaietSMiss  may  be  vstained,  in  all  its  extent,  without  the  care  of  fovera- 


^ i  m^yk^  fstained,  in  all  its  extent,  without  the  care  offovera- 

ii^  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these  once  regretted  pwincts.** 

Isth6i^  tiotioom«Atnilii  in  tUsobtervitiQii^  B/adberiiic  to 
the  fbreign  policy,  which  I  have  beeo  diaeomwgfio  we  iK>t  remain 
essentitiny  BritMi,  til  erery  Uung  but  tke  feranoCoar  gfreijuneiit? 
Are  not  omr  int«i<«t8ye«r  indoiteyy  our  oeauneEeei  io  modified  at  to 
sweff  Britisfa  pride,  asid  to  inerease  British  poww  ? 

'Bfr.  Chajrmiii',  our  oonfed^ney  oomptehenda  within  its  vast  limita 
great  divertitj  of  interetta;  agricnknnd, fdantiag,  farmingi  eommer- 
dal,  navigating,  tMtigj  mamifretoring.  No  oae  of  these  bteveatf  ia . 
felt  in  the  sanM  degree,  andeheridied  with  the  aMMaolicitude^tVoni^-  , 
ootalt  parta  of  the  Union.  9mm  of  thorn  are  f^ecaUsir  to  particnlar 
aectiona  of  our  comnon  ooantiy.  But  all  dieae  great  inteceata  are 
conlMed  to  the  protection  of  one  goventneni — to  the  &U  of  oneahqp : 
aMTa  moat  gallant  aMp  it  ia,  with  a  nobto  crew.  If  we  proipari  and 
aire  happy,  protection  mtiat  he  extended  to  all;  it  la  due  toall.  It  ia 
tile  great  principle  on  which  obedience  ia  demanded  from  all.  If  our 
e«ential  intereata  cannot  find  ptotection  fimn  oar  own  government 
agunst  the  poli^  of  ibreign  powera,  wharenrrthey  to  get  it  j  We  did 
not  unite  for  sacrifice,  bnl  ftr  praacrvaition-  The  inqniry  should  be,  in 
r^rence  to  the  great  iateieats  of  every  aection  of  the  Union,  (I  speak 
riof  of  aninnte  aobdii4iiona,)  what  would  be  done  bf  those  interests  if 
that  section  stood  alone  and  aaparated  from  the  reaidueof  the  republic  ? 
If  the  promotion  of  thoaeiotereala  weald  netinjnrioualyaflkct  any  oth* 
eir  section,  then  every  tlung  shoold  hedone  fi>r  them,  which  would  be 
done  if  it  f>rmed  a  distinat  govenunent.  If  tb^  come  into  abaoluto 
collision  with  the  interests  of  another  seetkMiy  a  reconciliation,  if  pos- 
dhle,  should  be  attempted,  by  mutnal  conceasion,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
aacrifice  of  the  prosperity  of  eithar  to  that  of  the  other.  In  such  a 
case,  all  should  not  be  done  fiir  one  which  would  be  done,  if  it  were 
separated  and  independent,^-bnt  aamelhiag;  and  in  davisii^  the 
nM^asure,  the  good  of  each  part  «Bd«C  the  wMo  ahoidd  be  caiefiill^. 
alted.    Thislitlsaai^BiBishywfaiAweiCa»pc»aerve»infun 
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eoobtly,  fer  the  pM^AiOB  0f  AatfHH^^ 

&e  South.  The  North,  the  East,  the  West,  hold  H^^ag^fUl^Ofiihi ' 
ioi^  and  feel  and  contemplate,  in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  ionaga 
pclk^,  w  H  no#  eziata,  their  utter  de«truction.  U  it  tmelM  0^ 
intereets  irf*  these  great  sections  of  our  countrjr  are  liieoatilable  mMt 
each  other  ?  Are  we  reduced  to  the  sad  and  afflicting  dilemma  ct 
dcl^Sftiniiig  whieh  i^all  Ml  a  victim  to  tke  prdipentgr  of  the  oUkt? 
Hsippfly,  i  think,  there  is  no  soeh  disitiMiog  pdlemative.  If  |he 
North,  tile  West,  and  the  BSast  fomed  an  indeyei^deQit  stale,  unasso- 
ciifted^fith  the  South,  can  there  be  a  idoiibt  that  the  cestrictive  sjb- 
tem  would  be  carried  to  the  point  of  prehititif  il  of  e?ery  tntiffk  fab- 
ric of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  th^  could 
mimufhct^re^  Such  wooidlMi  their  poliey,- if  they  Mood  alone;  Wt 
they  are  ibrtimaMy  oMmeeted  with  the  Soutii^  urtadi  believes  its  in-  . 
tetests  to  require  a  fr^  adtaisskm  of  ftraign  mumAotures.  Heve 
theiii  is  a  caselbr  mutmi  coileeBsian,  far  Air  eempromise.  The  bill- 
unflfir  consideration  ptfesoBts-  tUft  leonfrtsnise*  It  is  a  mediunt  be-; 
tweenthe  absotute  esekision  and  the  unreslrieted  admissioii  of  .the 
prdduce  of  foreign  iiidustiy.  k  saonfioealhei  interest  of  neither  4#Cr 
tion  -to  that  of  the  other ;  aeith^vi^  » ^niey  t^  ^  that  it  wants,  nor 
irtubject  to  all  that  it  fiaars.  But  ithas  been  said  that  the  South  ob- 
tains nothing  in  this  compromise.  Does  it  lose  any  tfai^g  ?  is  the  first 
question.  I  huve  enAesfvoied  to  ptove  that itdoes  not, by showinc 
that  a  mere  transftr  is  efibeled  in  the  source  of  the  supfiy  of  its  can- 
stcmption  from  Burope'to  America;  and  thsit  the  loss,  wfaatever  it 
niay  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  greet  staple  in  Ekupofie,  is  eompensatod  1^ 
the  new  market  created  in  Ameiiea.  Butdoes  the  S<)uth  reaUy-faUi 
nothing  in  this  eompre«nise  ?  The  eonaum|tie»efthn  other,  s^otumsi 
though  somewhat  reslrioted,  is  «liU  left  open  bytUa  biU  tofoimgn 
fSbrics  purchased  by  southem staples.  Sofarits  (Operation is be^er 
ficial  to  the  South,  and  prejudicial  to  the  iaduftry  of  other  sections— r 
and  that  is  the  pointof  mutual  conOessioii*  The  South  will  alsogiiiii 
l>y  the  extended  consumption  of  its  greai  sta|^i  produced  by  an  ij»- 
cireAsed  capacity  to  consume  it  in  oonsequcmce  of  the  estaMishmepiiof 
t&e  home  market.  But  the  douth  cannot  ekerl  its  industry  and  en- 
t^rise  in  die  bushiess  of  inaMfactttites !  Why  qnt  ?  The  diflScu^- 
^j  if  not  exaggerMed,  ar^  avtiiBial,taBd  wstyi  Ihecefom,  lie  if^ 
d&ounted.    Ifat  cah  the  clhsr  if ti<sBM  mi^lmk  m  ^  tl>Pting jaoc^^p; 


oil '  iMMMmib^tWf }  r  « 
tiliiiraito  ttettW?    11ietybgtra6tl6M%)^lMMl-*em«reiiMi^ 

fjffttttt.'  M^  jinportimee,  fai  eoAMsadoii  tHMi  tito  giiiand  dtfcnce  Iq: 
tmveiff  war,  camiM  fi&l  fo  be  dtily  ettiiilaCed.  Ncei  I  rtcaH  to  one ' 
jminfbi  reoolteetSoii  tlie  sufl%rings,  for  the  want  of  am  adequate  Mipp^ 
of  lAiBolate  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  t(  their  countiy^ 
ri^Mrand  our  enfife  population  were  s«ih)eoled  during  the  late  war  ?  ' 
Or  to  remind  the  cotnmittee  <^  the  great  advantage  of  a  steadjr  an4 
ufifWhig  sotttce  of  supply,  unnifected  dike  in  war  and  in  p^ace  ?  Its' 
importanee,  in  referiHice  to  iht  stahtttty  of  tiie  Ui^n,  that  poni^ 
niotriitand  greatest  of  wSk  our  interests,  cannet  lail  wanniy  to  reosn** 
mend  H,  or  at  leasl  to  conciliate  ^e  forfaettranoe  of  every  patriot  boM 
som.  Now  our  peoplo  present  the  spectacle  of  a  rast  assemblage  of 
jeidoos  ritids,'all  eagerly  ruiiung  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  oCl»r 
iti  tlieir  way,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  maitots  the  perishable 
prsdoee  of  thehr  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  poH<7,  in  confonlBty 
to  >^hich  this  Un  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these  competitors  ittto 
frisflds  and  mutuid  customers ;  and,  by  ihe  noiproeal  exchanges  <if 
tfieir  respectire  productions,  to  place  the  oonfoderacy  upon  the  most 
SOW  foundations,  the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  h  not  gorem- 
Bient  eaBed  upon,  by  erery  stimulating  motiv<e,  to  adapt  its  poHcy  to 
Ihe  «etual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  great  republic?  At* 
fte  oommencement  of  our  constitution,  ahuost  the  whole  populatioo* 
of  tiie  United  States  was  c<mflned  between  the  Alleghany  mountanis 
SttStbe  Atkn^  Otean.  8ince  that  epodi,  ihe  western  part  of  New 
TMt,  of  Pemsylraina,  of  Virginia,  all  the  Western  States  and  Tcr^^ 
ritbries,  fasTe  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period,  we 
had  scarceiy  an  interior.  An  interior  has  sprung  up,  as  «t  were  hf 
cndumtment,  and  along  with  it  new  inHMFtsto  and  new  relations,  re^ 
4uirii^  the  parentd  protection  of  goremment.  Our  poUey  should  be 
modifcid  acconlingly,  so  as  to  comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none. 
Am^  are  we  not  encouraged*  by  the  suooess  of  pest  experisuc^'  iti 
teripeet  to  tte  only  article  whidi  has  been  adequately  protected  ?  AU 
rMy  hare  the  predictions  of  {be  friends  of  the  Amerieen  system,  l« 
eten  a  shorter  thne  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  hai«eidtt^ 
opeted,  been  completely  r^ilised  in  reglud  to-fhat  article ;  and  oon^ 
matpMa  k  now  better  arid  cheaper  supplied  with  eoirsecottons^fhsi 
idras  ^HMMr  uie^pievaieiJLe  oi  nie-meigu  sysssoK 


Wfrm  if  the  hMiefiH  of  tb^-  palM^  wtwt  liatilgd  to  jfffi»ii|  iWf ti^W 
of  flur  oountryyiroidd  iittot  h»iali^wt«y  totwthoH  Ameiiffii  iptkia- 
trji  whererer  sitoated,  aciire,  'aniouitedi  and  thrifiyy  rather  than 
paoMTere  m  a  eottne  which  renden  na  anbaeryient  to  foralpi  iadnf- 
tiyl  But thfiM bendlts «ra  two^fiiU»  diieet  mi  eoOetad,  ai^,  in 
the  one  shape  or  the  other^  they  will  diflbae  theoMelTes  thfOUjiibMfiii 
the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union  will  participate^  nuwe  oj:.lesSt  ift 
both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit,  it  is  probable  that  the  North  a»i4ha 
Eaat  will  eiyoy  the  largest  share.  But  the  West  and  the  South  wiiU 
also  participate  in  them*  Philadelphia,  Qaltimorei  and  Richmond, 
will  diride  with  the  noriheni  ca{Mtals  the  business  of  mamifiicr 
tttring.  The  latter  city  unites  moreadvanta^  for  its  suooesffid 
prosecution  than  any  other  i^aoe  I  know ;  ZanesviUe,  in  Ohio,  only 
MDeepted.  And  where  the  direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  thatiwiU 
be  enjoyed  of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  ptoyiaions  for  die  ooAr 
sumption  of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and  pce^ 
yent  the  annual  recunenee  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  so  well  fitted 
bgr  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeals,  to  excito  irritataiNi  end 
to  produce  disocmtant  ?  Can  that  be  ejOfiacted  by  its  rejection  ?  Be^. 
hold  the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our  table,  eanieatly  andanx^. 
ioosly  entreating  the  protecting  interposition  of  Congress  against  the 
ruinous  policy  which  we  are  pursiung.  Will  these  petitioners,  .oonv- 
prehending  all  orders  of  society,  entire  States  and  communities,  puh^c 
companies  and  private  individuals,  spontaneously  assemblii^g,  ceaseii» 
their  homble  prayers  by  your  lending  a  deaf  ear  ?  Can  you  csfMci 
that  these  petitionears,  and  others,  in  countless  numbers,  that  wiUf  if 
you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy,  should  oa»« 
template  their  substance  gradually  withdrawn  to  foreign  countn^ 
dieir  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevitable  as  death  itfelf,  without 
me  aspiring  eflfinrt  ?  You  tfaink  the  measure  ii^urious  to  you;  we 
believe  our  preservation  depends  upon  its  adoption.  Our  con victions^ 
mutually  honest,  are  equally  strong.  Wfaatis  tobedone?  lanvoke 
that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  concession  under  which  our  blessed  c;ioiii^ 
slitutioB  wasf<»med,  and  under  which  alone  it  can  be  hiq^yadfiinr 
isiered.  I  appeal  to  the  South—to  the  high-minded,  generous^  md 
petriotic  South — ^with  which  I  have  so  often  co-operated,  in  atteaaglr 
iSig  to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  oooatqr* 
Should  it  not  o&r,  vipom  the  altar  of  the  public  good,  some  sacrifice 
of  its  peculiar  opiniena?  Of  what  does  it  owaplaio  ?  A  possibio 
tenqporaiy  enhanceaesl  in  the  olQeels  of  its  consumptioa.    Of  ikM 


•l^ 


In  foch  ma  aHerMtive,  iaoooTeiueDt  tnif  to  k,  miioQs  te  iWi  c«i  ^i% 
«xpeet  too  nnch  from  southern  magnanimity  ?  Tbe  juit  and  confi- 
tdltttC  MpacMian  «f  the  paaaage  of  this  biBhaa  fioeded  Ike  oouitrj 
ilWk  WMnt  impocMieei  of  foreign  frdmea.  If  it  dioidd  not  paa^, 
Hwy  ^wfl  ebttipi^te  flte  woik  of  destruction  of  oar  domestic  industry. 
If  it  should  pass,  die^  willprevent  any  oonmderable  rise  in  die  price 
of  Ibreigtt  commsditieSi  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supply 
eotupetent  substiMrtes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tarifi;  I  would  alsaanxiously  append.  Brery 
arrangement  of  its  (Hrovisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  further  alterations ;  you  would  make  it  perfect.  You  want 
what  you  will  never  get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  hare 
seen,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  Congress, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this  bill  must  be 
rejected,  and  a  judicioas  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substitute.  A  Judi- 
ctovs  tariff!  No  member  of  Congress  could  have  signed  that  piece  ; 
or,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do 
not  paw,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  ]^t>ba- 
bly  during  this  Congress.  And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he 
rejected  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?  I 
call,  therefore,  upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practi« 
caUe  in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the 
iUustrioiis  example  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  springs  from  man  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections, dqpend  npcm  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessaiy 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.— 1.  The  splendid  tal- 
ents which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us.  2.  We  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  land.  3.  The  executive  govern- 
ment, if  any,  afibids  us  but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  4.  The 
importing  and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe  from  misconcep- 
tion, aie  advene  to  us.  5.  The  British  fiictors  and  the  British  influ- 
ence are  inimical  to  our  success.  6.  Loiy  established  habits  aftd 
psejudaces  oppose  us.    7.  The  reviewers  and  literary  specukton, 
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^jd.fufitiwwwi  bj.^^  piiblic  jpuxfe. 

.  Iffsofi  fiome  qC  IheAei  or  other  causes,  the  bill  vt^jM  y^tiftcmfiif 
thwarted,  defeated.  But  the  oaiiae  i«  the  cause  of  the  oouatgrtiavd 
it  mpat  and  will  prevail.  It  is  fbuade^  u^  tfa^  ialeceflls  and  afifctiwii 
of  the  people.  It  is  as  naiiTe  as  the  ^nuaite  deepty  imbgaoniediA  our 
pwintaiuB.  A^d,  ia  coaclosioa,  I  would  praj  CUko,  ia  His  inQi^te 
mercy,  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evib  whkhaie  iwpn^dii^  mpfiir 
it,  and,  by  enUghtening  our  councils,  to  conduct  us  iato  that  palh 
which  lead*  to  riches,  to gceataeas,  ioi^k«j, 
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ON  AFRICAN  COLONIZATION. 

b  TBB  lLuj«  or  THS  H0U8S  or  Rbprbsbntati VBs,  Jan.  dO,  tSSff, 


BETOI^niE  AMfeRiOAN  COLOMlZATIOfli  aOCISTY. 

1  OAifNOT  JwUlibokl  the  #xpreMion  of  my  congr»tulatioiis  to  i(e 
•oeiety  od  acowml  of  tbe  Tory  valuable  aoquisition  which  we  hare 
obtained  in  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Knapp,)  wh9 

''tar  j«t  fifefored  da  wilk  aa  addnvu.  HeJbas  told  ua  of  hia  original 
iaapceaaiooa,  uofayoraUe  to  die  object  of  the  society,  and  of  hia  aib- 
aequent  conversion.  If  the  same  industiy,  inveatigatioii  and  unUaa^ 
judgment,  which  he  and  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  PoVrelt,)  "wfto 
artwed  at  tba  last  meeting  of  the.  society,  a  similar  change  wrought 
im  kit  Aiodi  weco  carried,  by  the  public  at  large^  into  the  conaldera- 

*4aMof  iha  plan  of  the.apeiety,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  tvould1)e 

wweraal. 

t 

'  .1  htfre  xktuk  to  submit  a  revolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would  til^ 

'apiak  4b«  fiiwor  of  .the  8#cie^.    But  before  I  offer  any  observatic^ia 

"ill  Ha  aupport,  I  must  sfiy  that,  whatever  part  I  shall  take  in  die 

proceedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I  mky 

tMar,  they  ate  exclusively  my  own.     Whether  they  are  worth 

anything  or  BOl|  no  dttebiH  aayMlf  iaat  all  responsible  bt  ifhem,    I 

,  Iiave  consulted  with  no  |>rrsoB  out  6f  this  sodetj ;  and  I  have  aape- 

*  mUj  abslaifted  firom  all  communication  or  consultation  whh  any 'dtie 

to  ^M^iam  I  aland  in  wuf  oflfeial  ration.    Hj  judgment  on  the  obj^ 

.  utXbh  socieiy  has  beert'loft^  shiee  ^hherately  feraaad. .   Tha  aooaiu- 

sjons  to  which,  after  much  and  aftxioos  conMerallaft, 


•r  asiniT  clat. 

keen  bioi^t,  bare  bten  neither  produced  nor  rafcled  bj  tlw 
iiitioai  the  duties  of  which  have  been  confided  to  noe. 

¥wuk  the  origin  of  this  society,  every  member  of  it  has,  I  believe, 
kwdml  Ibnrard  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  invoke  the  public  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  great  scheme  wludi 
it  was  institttlM  to  ^ronoie.  Ckmsid^r^  flMi  arthe  mere  pioneer 
in  the  cause  which  it  had  undertaken,  it  was  well  aware  that  it  could 
do  no  more  than  remove  preliminary  difficulties,  and  point  out  a  sure 
•^a4  to  Mltimfte  success  \  and  that  the  public  only  could  supply  that 
regular,  steady,  and  efficient  support,  to  which  the  gratuitous  theaAs 
of  benevolent  individuals  would  be  found  incompetent.  My  surprise 
has  been  that  the  society  has  been  able  so  long  to  sustain  itself,  aad 
to  do  so  mtteh  upon  the  ehatitaUe  cootribiilioBs^f-goody  #nd  pious, 
aad  enlightened  men,  whom  it  has  happily  found  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  But  our  work  has  so  prospered,  and  grown  under  our 
bands,  that  the  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  public  should 
be  iio  longer  deferred.  The  resolution  which  F  hove  risen  to  pvc^wse 
contemplates  this  appeal.     It  is  in  the  following  woi^ : 

-fn 

^•tU»6Uf€d,  That  the  boafd  of  manaa<tt  be  ttO^ifeMJ  •ad  dincitd;'  at  saih  ji|»l 
'  IISM0  M  laav  seesi  to  Ibem  ci9e(Uent,.to  m$kt  rmoctful  aDplicAtioii  to  the  Go^ 
Mi  of  the  Uuted  States,  and  to  the  leg^tures  of  mt  d»ftli(  auMea,  Ibr  sarii 


nited  States,  and  to  the  leg^tureai , 

,  aid,  in  fwtbeiuice  of  the  olyectof  tbia  aociety,  as  they  loay  rei^ctivrlf 
fiwutd  to  grant.'* 

In  soliciting  the  countenance  and  support  of  ^e  legf^lalures  of  ti^ 

,  Union  and  the  States,  it  is  incumbent  on  th^  Society,  ininddn^  tfiit 

its  case,  to  show,  first — tliat  it  offers  to  tb^  considefaiion  a  aoiioale 

whieh  is  practicable — and  second — that  the  execution  of  the  ptWIi- 

j^le  scheme,  partial  or  entire,  will  be  fraught  with  such  beneficial 

consequences  as  to  merit  the  support'  which  is  S6lidted.     I  believe 

both  points  to  be  mainUinable.     First.    It  is  now  19ltM  Sy^iWlffrf 

^  iep  tyears  since  a  religious^  amiable,  and  benevolent  residetfl*'<rf  Mda 


*  It  has  been,  aiiice  the  delivery  of  the  Speedi,  tfoggnM,  thai-  tllS  itt^.' 


leooUfcta  aeeinn  Mr.  Finley^  and  coiuultinif  with  him  on  the  Mj^,  mtttM  Ihi 

Kriod  of  the  formation  of  the  society.    Bat  tha  iSkmmu  Mr.  'ikklm^lam  kf^i 

' '  (salia  AMts  well  ksawa  t»  Hn  Ctegr,  ^bia  aotiva.^qiii^in  i^e  mnization  of  tho 

..igNtalb  «ifd  his  ipif»it^  fitohacqiient  laho9»  which  were  jM>t  cosllned  tathe  IKs- 

•iotofCoFuiDbia,lnpromoiiiisiheeaiaae.'    '  "      —••'»•,.  .^ 
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dty  firtt  eoiiceived  tlie  idea  of  plasiiiiig  E'e^leny,  firem  the  UuM 
Statesy  of  free  people  of  color,  on  the  western  shores  of  Afrkm.    E» 
is  no  more ;  and  the  noblest  eulogy  whieh  could  be  pronoimced  on 
him  would  be  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  merited  epitaph — ^^  Hcve 
lies  the  projector  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society."     Amongst 
others,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  project,  was  the  person  \Hio 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.     My  first  iinfnressions,  like 
those  of  all  who  have  not  fully  invest^atedthe  subject,  were  against 
it.     They  yielded  to  his  earnest  persuasions  and  my  own  reflections, 
and  I  finally  agreed  with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy  of  a 
fiur  trial.     A  meeting  of  its  friends  was  called — organised  as  a  delib* 
erative  body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.     The  society  went  into 
operation.    He  lived  to  see  the  most  enoocoraging  progress  in  its  ex-* 
ertions,  and  died  in  full  confidence  of  its  complete  success.     The  so* 
ciety  was  scarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
unthinking ;  pronounced  to  be  visionary  and  chimerical  by  those  who 
were  capable  of  adopting  wiser  opinions,  and  the  most  confident  pre- 
*dictions  of  its  entire  failure  were  put  forth.     It  found  itself  equaUy 
assailed  by  the  two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  Af<* 
rican  pc^pulation.     According  to  one,  (that  rash  class  which,  without 
a  due  estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  de* 
cree  of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation,)  it  was 
a  scheme  of  the  slave-holder  to  perpetuate  slavery.     The  other  (that 
class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing,  and  which  trembles  with 
aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the  most  distant  an  dideal  dan- 
ger to  the  tenure  by  which  that  description  of  property  is  held)  de- 
clared it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on  society  all  the  slaves  of  the 
country,  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value,  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  fireedom.*    The  Society  saw  itself 
surrounded  l^  every  sort  of  embarrassment.     What  great  human  en- 
terprise was  ever  undertaken  without  difficulty }    What  ever  faOedi 
within  the  compass  of  human  power,  when  pmrsued  with  p^sever* 
ance  and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Providence  ?    The  Society  prose- 
cuted undismayed  its  great  work,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  moder- 
erate,  the  reascmable,  the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  pub- 
lic.   It  protested  from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  its 
progress,  and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its 

*  A  Society  of  a  few  indiridttali,  withoat  power,  withoai  other  rvtooioee  tksa 
iboee  wbieb^tfe  sipplied  bf  tpoauaeoiu  benevolenoe,  to  emaaeipaie  •!!  the  aUfW 
•fthtoooatiy!  59 
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olro'ftiiUiorityor  by  iu  own  meansi  to  attempt  emancipation,  partial 
OP  general ;  that  it  knows  the  general  goTernment  has  no  constitii- 
tional  power  to  achieve  anch  an  object ;  that  it  believes  that  the 
States,  and  the  States  only,  which  tolerate  slavery,  can  accomplish 
the  woric  of  emancipation ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  them,  ex- 
clusively, absolutely,  and  voluntarily,  to  decide  the  question. 

The  object  of  the  Society  was  the  colonization  of  the  free  colored 
people,  not  the  slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institution, 
voluntary  in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifications,  all  its 
means,  purposes,  i^nd  instruments  are  also  voluntary.  But  it  was 
said  that  no  free  colored  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  perils 
of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  inhospitable,  and  savage  country  ;  that, 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on  such  a  quixotic  expedition,  no  ter- 
ritory could  be  procured  for  their  establishment  as  a  colony ;  that  the 
plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  effectuate  its  professed  object ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of  visionary  enthu-. 
siasts.  The  Society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all  these  disastrous 
predictions.  It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  cannot 
be  planted  fipom  the  United  States  of  free  persons  of  color  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demonstrated ;  such  a  colony,  ia 
fact,  exists,  prospers,  has  made  successful  war,  and  honorable  peace, 
and  transacts  all  the  multiplied  business  of  a  civilized  and  Chriatian 
community.  It  now  has  about  five  hundred  souls,  disciplined  troops, 
forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  sovereignty  over  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence  over  the  aogli- 
boring  clans. 

Kumbers  <^  the  free  African  race  among  us  are  willing  to  go  to 
Africa.  The  Society  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  that 
subject,  except  that  its  means  of  comfortable  transportation  have  been 
inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  have  been  anxious  to  migrate. 
Why  should  they  not  go?  Here  they  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
social  gradation — aliens — political — moral — social  aliens,  strangers, 
though  natives.  There,  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  their  friends 
and  their  kindred,  at  home,  though  born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  ele- 
'viated  above  the  natives  of  tl%e  country,  as  much  as  they  are  degraded 
here  below  the  other  classes  of  the  community.     But  on  this  matter. 
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•  •  •        »       r  •  '  I  r- 

I  am  b«pp7  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  fiumbh  indispiitablo  CTidaaee 
firom  the  most  antlientie  acwreey  tlial  of  Urge  numbeiii  tiittti  ftnom 
of  color  themaelrefl.  NumerouB  meetings  have  been  h^  in  aeyeral 
<!liurches  in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which,  after  be- 
ing organized  aa  deliberative  assemblies,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion)  presiding  as  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have  voted  memorials  addressed 
to  the  while  people,  in  which  they  have  argued  the  question  with  an 
ability,  moderation,  and  temper,  surpassing  anything  I  can  command, 
and  emphatically  recommended  the  colony  of  Liberia  to  ftvoraUe 
<ronsideration,  as  the  most  desirable  and  practicable  scheme  ever  yel 
presented  on  tlus  interesting  subject.  I  ask  permission  of  the  80- 
•ciety  to  read  this  highly  creditable  document. 

"  The  system  of  government  established  with  the  full  consent  of  the  eolonislB,  in 
the  Qutamn  of  1881,  and  which  the  managere  had  the  hapfnness  to  represent  in  their 
last  report,  as  having  thos  far  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  has  continued 
its  operations  durinc  the  year  without  the  least  irregolanty,  and  with  undiminished 
success.  The  repuoUcan  principle  is  introduced  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
youthful  and  unformed  character  of  the  settlement,  and  in  the  election  of  their  offi- 
cers the  colonists  have  evinced  such  integrity  and  judgment  as  afford  promise  of 
early  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  self-government.  *  The  civil  prerogatives  and 
aovemment  of  the  colony,  and  the  body  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  sostained/ 
•ays  the  colonial  agent,  '^are  the  pride  of  all.  I  am  happy  in  the  persuasion  I  have, 
thai  1  hold  the  balance  of  the  laws  in  the  midst  of  a  peoble,^  with  whom  the  fiiat  per- 
«epttble  inclination  of  the  sacred  scale  determmes  authoritatively  their  sentiments 
aM  their  conduct.  Tliere  are  individual  exceptuuis,  but  these  remarks  extend  tp 
the  body  of  the  settlem.' 

'*  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  colony,  exerts  a  powerfiil  influence  on 
itosocial  and  civil  condition.  That  piety  which  had  guided  most  of  the  early  emi- 
Vnants  to  Liberia,  even  before  they  left  this  ooontry,  to  reAeotability  and  usetulnesi 
onong  their  associates,  prepared  Diem,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  to  not 
with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  enefgy  which  no  earthly  motives  could  iiuiiire.  Hubs- 
ble.  and  for  the  most  part  unlettered  men ;  bom  and  bred  in  circumstances  the  most 
unmvorable  to  mental  culture ;  unsnstained  by  the  hope  of  renown,  and  ^nfsmiliar 
with  the  history  of  great  achievements  and  heroic  virtues,  theirs  was  nevertheless 
M  spirit  unmoved  by  dangen  or  by  sufferings,  which  misfortunes  could  not  darken, 
nor  death  dismay.  They  left  America,  and  Mi  that  it  was  for  ever  t  they  landed  in 
Africa,  possibly  to  find  a  home^  but  certainly  a  grave.  Strange  would  it  have  beaa 
-had  the  religion  of  every  mdividual  of  these  eariy  settlers  proved  genuine ;  but  hak 
mensely  changed  as  have  been  their  circumstances,  and  severely  tried  their  r~^^ 


most  have  preserved  untarnished  the  honors  of  their  profesnon,  and  to  the  purity  oi 
their  monb  and  the  conaisteacy  of  their  conduct,  is  m  %  great  measure  to  Se  attrib- 
«led  the  social  order  and  general  prosperity  of  Oie  colony  of  Liberia.  Their  exam- 
pU  has  provad  most  salutaiv ;  and  while  subsequent  emigrants  have  found  them- 
selves awed  and  restrained,  oy  their  regularity,  seriousn^m  and  devotion^  the  |>oor 


To  this  sentiment,  ruling,  restraining,  and  actuating  th^  minds  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colonists,  must  be  referred  the  whole  strength  of  our  civil  government.*    Ex* 


amples  of  intemperance,  pcofaneneas,  or  Ucentiousness,  are  extremely  rare,  and  noa, 
vrherever  it  exists,  is  oboged  to  seek  eoneanlwenf  ftom  the  poblio  eye.  Tht  Sah- 
%a<h  is  m^tarsaly  reipeotsd;  Snaday  aekools,  bath  for  tha  daldisa  of  the  aoloinr 
•odforilMaativaa.  arecsiabHshad;  aH  slawss  s<taad  regularly  ipoa  the  aronh^ 
^B^;  some  chatttdbie  tawotoriwhave  b— a  fctiaad  for  tba  bsasflt  of  the  lMa» 
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ttrtiitioA,  which  renked,  towaidifhe  condnaoB  of  the  year  196,  in  Ibe  wwe 
S^iSSwof  ChfiitkMtyty  ibot  flfty  eoto«Mii>  hai  m  >  »eM—  wilMiBfca 

■MieliBveMMofMiaJMMfM^oeMmd;  aMthMpbthetetfe&iiltifivinK 
Mt  of  the  earl/  eondltioii  aiia  habtti  of  me  eettlen  wMei  teMtie  aneadttetl ;  vtf 
ihe  8M0MMn  Mve  featoo  to  believe,  thai  there  ia  a  ipaat  aad  lacreaABf  ytepoadti* 


iaeaoo  tEe  aide  of  oonect  principle  and  Tirtnoiu  practice. 


**  Tha  asricnitafe  of  tho  oalasj  has  looeived  lean  ilitwiiffi  than  ita  tiBMflaMa 
demtadB.  This  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  labor  of  the  aettlen  baa  boen 
applied  to  ebjecta  condncing  nore  inuBediately  to  their  aobaatenoe  and  eomfoft. 

'Ut  wiUaot,  the  board  tniai,  be  concluded  that,  becanae  more  migfat  have  been 
done  for  the  acrfcohiinl  inteieata  of  die  colony,  what  haa  been  eilected  iainrnirfd 
tmble.  TwoMadred and  tirency-lbar  planuaoaa,  of  limii  Aw  to  ten  acrea enob, 
were,  in  June  laat^  occupied  by  the  aettlera,  and  moat  of  them  are  bellered  to  be  af 
pffoent  under  cnmvntioD.    ^  '  '  '  '  "' 

rado.  thirty-three  oi    '^ 
Many  e^m^atant 
aarenty-aeven  at  f ' 

''  The  pit,  PauW  ttuiiory  ifldade*  %ht  htU-WBf  Urm*^  aiui  ii  reprmented  aa  a 
bvatitifiil  WkMi  oT  coaalfT^  oohi^aiwUYejy  open,  ir«)l  wtt^^rvd  aAd  fertile,  and  atlB 
f«ilb«ri««oma»«fid«4  ai  luvi^  be^a.  f«r  »£«*,  wkctrd  by  tbf  natiyea  on  aecomit 
of  ita  pivfloctivtaen*  f<^^  fbdr  fic*  and  ccuoada  pliaiauoni.  TJie  ifncaUoral  h^bita 
of  *H*  pi**efit  iN!^cipa»bi  o(  ihi*  trAct  concur  wub  ih«  idTantnjt**  of  their  ritmtuNi| 
ID  aifliimluf  i^K^uxuw  M  «iict^«M  ta  their  «'jL«'rtioiu,  '  Notbuif  ,*  layf  the  colottial 
a(«fit«  '  but  elrciiisat«oot«  of  ihe  luoat  t^ttri onlinAfy  nature,  can  frerent  them  from 
makiiiH  thtiT  way  dii«eily  to  tr^^cubiljty  uid  «buniJiiJie^/ 


*"  Oien  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  coUny  in  Mi.  and  it  waa  then  expaeied  ihac 
tte  plongh  wo^ld  be  introdnced  in  the  oomae  of  another  year.  Ahhongh  comHMna 
Km  thoa  far  taken  the  lead  of  agrienhiire,  yet  the  ezeeuenee  of  the  aoil,  the  mml. 
aCooont  of  labor  reooired  for  ita  cnltiTation,  and  the  Tahie  and  abmidance  of  iia  ft^ 
dacta,  cannot  tail.  Anally,  to  render  the  latter  the  more  cheriilied,  aa  it  ia,  certainly^ 
the  more  important  intermt  of  the  cokoy. 


••Tlie  trade  of  Liberia  haa  ineraaaad  with  a  rapidity , , 

whfleithaaawHedthe  ooloniala  not  only  with  the  aaeeanriea,  bnt  with  tha  i 

▼eneacea  and  eomlbrm  of  Bib,  the  good  faith  wMi  whkh  U  hna  bean  oondm , 

haa  conciliated  the  friernhhip  of  the  nathrca,  and  aoqvifed  the  eonfldence  of  fiHu 


**  The  regulationa  of  the  colony  allowing  no  credita,  ezoept  by  a  written  pcrmi|iK 
BB,  and  requiring  the  barter  to  be  oarricd  on  throngh  factoriea  ettabfiihedlbr  tW 
~  ae,  haaincreaaad  the  pvaAta  of  the  traffic,  and  prevented  nnmemna  evili  whioB 
bave  attended  upon  a  mora  oareatricted  iicenae. 


drfdi        _    _  ,       .__...      ...       ..........    ^.  ,        . 

mlr  of  itir  f r>0d$  rtv^fi  in  b«ui4rr  fi>T  i<,  b  profit  of  twenty ^*on<?  thoUMTid  amf  hnB> 
^ttd  *fid  tiititiy  dnU^T*,  iLod  on  (hr  Ir^t^tj  of  eight  tlMMnd  pp^^n  biifidT«d  ^id 
eighty-^itdaltarv,  makiiiff  a  total  pitiii  &i  thifty  thoowid  aeven  huadred  fttuJ  vigl^ty^ 


**  Agtntkmaa  ia  Poitlaad  haaoammaaead  a  tagalar  tra^  with  the  ooloay ;  aadi 
for  hialaalc«i«a  Ijadid  ta  LBiaria,  amaamiif  to  eight  ihiamad  daOambht  m* 
aiiwii  pgymagt^ja  %a^oamaof  <<j|^^«yi^^tW;pdfiya|aa^af  ,thif  ^^  ^Af 
^ama^  am  maBWHC  iiasi  taa  a^li  pima  ac  Mmi^  %lBaa'  w  awisnaMa  aaiBg  Cy^'^M^ 
kmpaf  day,  andthal  of  coBuaaa  lahoiam  fiam  aavtaty-Aiw  aaam  taaaa  Mhr  aa4 
twaiky-ft^  eaali,)  tad  ftam  the  tiay  aad  atadbrtdbla  ciitamilaMat  af  tht  gMtaa 
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*  All  induttnoua  family,  twelve  months  in  A/rica,  destitute  of  the  means  of  fumish- 
4|lf  JA  fibnadant  table,  it  not  known ;  and  an  indiyiduaL  of  whateyer  ace.or  aex. 
Witmit  ample  provision  of  decent  apparel,  caimot,  it  is  beuered,  Be  fbnndT  '  Ei^^ 
fkniQy/  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  *  and  nearly  every  single  adiiH  person  in  the  odlooy,  )|U 
the  means  of  employing  fW>m  one  to  four  native  laborers,  at  an  expense  of  nom  four 
Co  six  dollara  the  month ;  and  several  of  the  settlere,  when  called  upon  in  conse- 
•aence  of  sadden  emeigencies  of  the  public  service,  have  made  repeated  advances 
of  merchantable  produce,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars 
«ach. 

"  The  managers  are  hajipy  to  state,  that  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  agent  to  en- 
lanie  the  territory  of  Libena,  and  paitic«larly  to  bring  under  the  government  of  the 
«olony  a  more  extended  line  of  coast,  have  been  judicious  and  eneiigetic,  and  in 
neazlf  every  instance  resulted  in  complete  success.  From  Cape  Mount  to  Trade- 
iQwn.  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  (lAy  miles,  the  colonial  government  has  ac- 
•quire«  partial  jurisdiction.  Foua  of  the  most  important  Stations  on  this  tract,  in- 
cluding Montserado,  belong  to  the  Society,  either  by  actual  purchase,  or  by  a  deed 
•of  perpetual  lease  ;  and  such  negotiations  nave  been  entered  upon  with  the  chiefs 
^  the  country,  as  amount  to  a  preclusion  of  all  Europeans  from  i^ny  nossesaions 
within  these  limits.  The  fine  territory  of  the  3t.  Paurs,  now  occupied  by  settlers, 
was  described  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 

"  The  territory  of  Yonn^  Sealers,  recently  ceded  to  the  Society,  is  ninety  miiee 
eouth  of  Montserado*  in  the  midst  of  a  very  productive  rice  country,  affording  also 
lane  quantities  of  palm  oil,  camwood,  and  ivory.  The  tract  granted  to  the  colony, 
'mmAm  the  bed  of  the  Setter*^  river,  and  all  the  land  on  each  aide,  to  the  dielaoce 
•of  hfilf  a  league,  and  extending  lon^tudinally  from  the  river's  mouth  to  its  souroe. 
In  compfiance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  chief  of  the  country  has  construct^ 
e4^«eiiaM>dioue  store-honee^  and  pat  a  nnniber  of  laboren,  snfflcient  for  the  eulti- 
vation  of  a  rice  plantation  ox  forty  acres,  under  the  direction  of  a  respectable  coTo- 
•iet*  who  takes  chaise  of  the  estaoliahment. 

*'  The  right  of  use  and  occupancy  has  also  been  obtained  to  a  region  of  country 
<m  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  John's  river,  north  nine  miles  from  Young  Seoteia, 
■and  the  trading  factory  established  there,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  family 
fVom  Monrovia,  has  already  provided  a  valudl>le  source  of  income  to  the  colony. 
Rifie  is  also  here  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  chin  who  cedes  the  territory  agreen  to 
furnish  the  labor. 

,  *'  The  u[>rifUE  arid  e-xcmpljiry  comltici  o^  ilae  individual  at  the' head  of  this  estab- 
lUhmeot^  IiiH  pflw^rrnliy  imirfe!((M?d  ihc  uaiiv-'s  with  the  importance  of  inviting  them 
10  KtLle  m  th^n  couaity  ;  and  ooppeqa^nlly.  the  offer  made  by  the  colonial  aaent. 
for  thp  purcli4*c  o/  Kuctory  T!4iTid,  Im*  |»e<rra  accepted  by  its  proprietor.  This  islaiia 
tf  iofh«  riv'r  ^,  JohnX  four  inilee  fmm  its  moatb,  from  five  to  six  miles  ia 
length,  and  one-third  <^r  u  mlk  in  brt'udth,  and  is  among  the  most  beautiful 
ami  ffrtite  stkiw  la  AfHci,    A  few  families  are  about  to  taite  wp  their  v^^ 


ttpon  It,  and  piTp«re  f«r  foaadin^  a  ««eiileini'nt,  '  which  cannot  fail,*  says  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  'in  a  fen'  j^ht**,  lo  be  ^ond  tr*  no  othtT  in  the  colony,  except  Monrovia.' 

"  Negotiations  are  also  ia  progress  with  the  chiefs  of  Gape  Mount,  whictu  if  suc- 
cessfn],  win  secure  to  the  colony  the  whole  trade  of  that  station,  ettimated  at  ftlty 
fhiWMsnd  dollaiB  per  anntOL  ana  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  annexation  to  the  tem> 
tones  of  Liberia.  *  The  whole  country  between  Cape  Mount  and  Tradetown  •  ob- 
W&n^  Mr.  Ashmun,  '  is  rich  in  0oi1  and  other  natural  advantages,  Mid  eapabw  of 
snrt lining  a  numerous  and  civilixed  population  beyond  almost  any  other  country  on 
«ann.  ^  I>eaving  the  seaboard,  the  traveller,  everywhexe,  at  the  distance  of  a  very 
f^  miles,  enters  upon  a  anifoem  upland  eoantiy^  of  roodemie  ele\-ation,  intersected 
by  innumerable  rivulets,  abounding  in  springs  of  unfailing  water,  and  covered  with 
•  t«rdmre  which  knows  no  other  changes  except  those  which  vefresh  and  renew  its . 
boentiea.  The  country  directly  on  the  sea,  although  verdant  and  fruitful  to  a  high  ' 
degree,  is  found  everywhere  to  yield,  in  both  respects,  to  the  interior.* 

"  Much  progress  has  been  made  the  last  year,  in  the  construction  of  pubUc  build* 
tei  fend  works  of  defence,  though,  with  adequate  supplies  of  lumber,  mote  mi|^ 
4iiiiblless  have  been  aeeoowliabed.  Two  handsome  cnuiches,  erected  solely  by , the 
colonists,  now  adorn  the  village  of  Monrovia     ?ort  Stockton  has  been  r^milt  in  a 
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0lyk  of  iCKnctfa  aad  beautf .  A  Koepcacle  capable  of  accommodating  one  hatidi«d 
ajM  fifty  emigrantB,  is  completed.  Hie  new  a|^ncy  house,  maiket  hou8e>  Laneii*. 
terian  aehool,  and  town  house,  in  Monrovia,  were,  some  months  since,  far  advaoe- 
ed,  and  the  finishing  strokes  were  about  to  be  given  to  the  aovemment  house  on  the 
St.  Paul*8.  The  wing  of  the  old  agency  house  has  been  'handsomely  fitted  op  for 
the  eolonial  library,  which  now  consists  of  twelve  hundred  volumes  systematicdiy 
ananged  in  alazed  cases  with  appropriate  hangings.  All  the  books  are  subttan- 
tially  covered,  and  accurately  labelled :  and  files  of  more  than  ten  newspaperB^ 
more  or  less  complete,  are  preserved.  The  library  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  the 
poipose  of  a  reading-room,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  museum  of  all  the  naTu- 
nl  corioflities  of  Atriea,  which  can  be  procured.* 

**  No  efibrts  have  been  spared  to  place  the  colony  in  a  state  of  adetfuate  defence, 
and  while  it  is  regarded  as  perfectly  secure  from  the  native  forces,  it  is  hoped  ana 
believed  that  it  may  sustam  itself  against  any  piratical  assaults.  *  The  esiahlish- 
roent  has  fifteen  laige  carriage  guns  and  three  small  pivot  guns,  all  fit  for  service.* 
Fort  Stockton  overlooks  the  whole  town  of  Monrovia,  and  a  strong  battery  is  novr 
building  on  the  height  of  Thompson  Town,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gape,  whi^ 
it  is  thought  wiU  anord  protection  to  vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead.  Tne  mili* 
tia  of  the  colony  consists  of  two  corps  appropriately  uniformed,  one  of  artillery  of 
about  fifty  men,  the  other  of  infantry  of  forty  men,  and  on  various  occasioae 
have  tliey  proved  themselves  deficient  neither  in  diseipTmc  nor  courage." 

The  Society  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
territory,  upon  reasonable  terms,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive colony.  And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  has  been  ascertsinedy 
can  be  procured  in  Africa,  together  with  all  rights  of  sovereignty^  upon 
conditions  as  &vorable  as  those  on  which  the  United  States  extin- 
guish the  Indian  title  to  territory  within  their  own  limits. 

In  respect  to  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  .scheme  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  object,  the  society  asks  that  that  object  should  be 
taken  to  be,  not  what  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  represent  it  ta 
be,  but  what  it  really  proposes.  They  represent  that  the  purpose  of 
the  society  is  to  export  the  whole  Aiirican  population  of  the  United 
States,  bond  and  free ;  and  they  pronounce  this  design  to  be  unattain- 
able. They  declare  that  the  means  of  the  whole  country  are  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  transportation  to  Africa  of  a  mass  of  population 
approximating  to  two  millions  of  souls.  Agreed ;  but  that  is  not 
what  the  society  contemplates.  They  have  substituted  their  own 
notion  for  that  of  the  society.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  evil 
of  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  African  race  in  our  populstion  ? 
It  is  not  that  there  are  stnnej  but  that  there  ere  so  many  among  us  of 
a  different  caste,  of  a  different  physical,  if  not  moral,  ciHistitution,  wh<i 
never  can  amalgamate  with  the  great  body  of  our  population.  In 
every  country,  persons  are  to  be  found  varying  in  their  color,  origin, 
and  character,  from  the  native  mass.  But  this  anomaly  creates  no 
inquietude  or  apprehension,  because  the  exotics,  from  the  smallness 
of  their  number,  are  known  to  be  utterly  inca])able  of  disturbing  the 
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eretttM  6f  iBi  fttimtitable  lavfr  i^O«d,  ind,'«ltotcffer«,  QBeMiquarfl*fe. 

t>H»^ttihinitiiig eoBsideratioiis  itttHe  lastoadopl ttoj^olicf  of lld». 
•jfitetft.  Iltf  AsiiM^rtittiee,  In  eositieidoii  i^Htfi  tlh»  gtiiend  ddbnce  Hf^ 
iAii^^i  "Wttj  cttkHiot  fin!  to  be  duly  eitiMaHSd.  Need  I  itcaU  to  oaci: 
ptiofU  recolteetfoii  tlie  sufl^rings,  for  the  want  of  ib  adequate  Mipptf 
of  iJbBolute  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  of  their  countiy^ 
ri^Mff  and  our  entire  population  were  subjected  during  the  late  war  ?  " 
Or  to  remind  tlie  committee  df  the  great  advantage  of  a  steaify  aini 
UflMing  source  of  supply,  unaffected  sltke  m  war  and  in  peace  ?  It9 
importance,  in  fefereace  to  the  staMlhy  of  the  Union,  that  para« 
niotnlkiand  greatest  of  all  our  interests,  cannot  M  warmly  to  recoiii*^ 
mend  it^  or  at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patiiot  bo- 
som. Now  our  people  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  assemUage  of 
jedoQs  riTidSj'all  eagerly  ruiluttg  to  the  seaboard,  jostling  each  otker 
in  tikeir  w&y,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  mat^stiB  the  perishable 
pro8«oe  of  their  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  pdicy,  in  conforrbity 
to  >Arhich  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  trandbrin  these  competitors  into 
ttktidM  and  mutual  customers ;  and,  by  the  reoiproeal  exchanges  of 
tfieir  respeetive  productionls,  to  place  the  confederacy  upon  the  most 
mM  foundationa,  the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  is  not  gor^n^ 
ment  eaOed  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  its  policy  to 
Ihe  aictual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  ^'eat  republic  ?  At- 
ftie  oommencement  of  our  constittttton,  almost  the  whole  population' 
of  tiie  United  States  was  confined  between  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  Atkadc  Ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western  part  of  N«w 
TMt,  df  P^snsylvmna,  of  Virginia,  all  ^  Weateni  Statea  and  Tcrw 
rittoiies,  faava  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period,  we 
h$A  sctfceiy  an  interior.  An  interior  has  sprung  up,  as  tt  were  bf 
cndiantment,  and  along  with  it  new  interesta  and  new  relations,  re* 
quiring  the  parentd  protection  of  govermnent.  Our  po^  should  ha 
modified  accoivfingly,  so  as  to  comprehend  all^  and  aacriltee  none. 
Jkat  are  we  not  encouraged"  by  the  suoeess  of  past  experici»e^.  in 
tevpccft  to  tile  only  article  wluch  has  been  adequately  jNnotected  ?  Al-* 
rMFy  Imve  the  predictions  cf  tiie  frienda  of  the  American  system,  ta 
e^en  a  shorter  thne  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  eould  have  Aut^ 
dj^ited,  been  completely  reiflised  in  regiu^  to  Hial  article ;  and  coa^ 
wattp^n  k  now  batter  arid  eheap^  supplied  with  coarse  cottons^  thai 
t»%ta  trnder  the^pretiflarifee  di  fee-ftretgn  syslaw^ 
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wtfcytjj  vooid  tted  to  «ecaki»U  the  di^foation  of  tbe  Bnffqp^i 
mb6,  who,  by  all  the  krwsof  population,  would  fill  vy  the  void  «piiee. 

This  Society  is  well  aware,  I  repeat,  that  they  cannot  touph  the 
subject  of  skvery,  But  k  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  limited  as 
it  is  exslusfvely  to  those  free,  people  of  color  who  are  willing  to  mi- 
grate, that  it  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application,  l^  those, 
who  alone,  having  the  competent  authority,  may  choose  to  adopt  and 
apply  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  way,  to  show  that  co- 
•  Ionization  is  practicable,  and  to  leave  it  to  those  States  of  individuals, 
who  may  be  pleased  to  engage  in  the  object,  to  prosecute  it.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  a  colony  may  be  planted  in  Afirica,  by  the  fiict  that 
an  American  colony  there  exists.  The  problem  which  has  so  long  and 
so  deeply  interested  the  thoughts  of  good  and  patriotic  men  is  solved. 
A  country  and  a  home  have  been  found,  to  which  the  African  race 
may  be  sent,  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  our  own. 

But,  Mr.  Vice-President,  1  shall  not  rest  contented  with  the  &ct  of 
the  establishment  <^  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to  be  deemed, 
of  the  practicability  of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed  to  show ,  by  refer- 
ence to  indisputable  statistical  details  and  calculations,  that  it  is  with- 
in the  compass  of  reasonable  human  means.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
tediousness  of  all  arithmetical  data,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  simplify 
them  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of 
the  Society  is  to  establish  in  Afiica  a  colony  of  the  free  Afirican  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  beneficial  both 
to  Africa  and  America.  The  whole  firee  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  amounted  in  1790,  to  fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one ;  in  1800,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seven- 
tyrtwo ;  in  1810,  to  one  hundred  and  eightynsix  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fortyHBix ;  and  in  1820,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The  ratio  of  annual  increase  dor- 
in^  the  first  term  of  ten  years  was  about  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. 
^  per  annum ;  during  the  second  about  seven  per  cent.  p»  annum ,  and 
during  the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half.  The  very  great 
difference  in  the  rate  <^  annual  increase,  during  those  several  tenns, 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  number  of  volim- 
tary  emancipations  operating  with  more  influence  upon  the  total 
•mailer  amount  of  firee  colored  persons  at  the  first  <^  thoae  periods, 
and  by  the  &cts  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  aoqwsi- 
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In Mch an alteniiliTe, inoonvenieDt oi^y^ to ky  rateons to im, cttti% 
«3cpect  too  omch  from  southern  magnanimity  ?  The  jnst  and  confi- 
dent wpectation  of  the  passage  of  this  bifl  has  flooded  the  (Country 
iHIb  te6eid  impoiU»km  of  fore^n  fahries.  If  it  should  not  pass, 
'Ibef  irii  ctoanpiMe  the  woik  of  deftmcUon  of  our  domestic  industry. 
If  it  riiMM  pass,  diey  will  preirent  any  oonsiden^le  rise  ki  the  price 
of  Ibi^dgn  commodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supply 
^ttfttjft^iBM  mosliitweo* 

s 

To  the  friends  of  the  tarili^  1  would  also  anxiously  appeal.  Every 
arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  frtfther  alterations;  you  would  make  it  perfiect.  You  want 
what  you  will  never  get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  have 
seen,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  Congress, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this  bill  must  be 
rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substitute.  A  judi- 
cUm$  tariff!  No  member  of  Congress  could  have  signed  that  piece  ; 
<»>,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do 
not  pass,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  proba* 
bly  during  this  Congress.  And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that  he 
rejected  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?  I 
call,  therefore,  upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  jwacti- 
cable  in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the 
illustrious  example  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and,  always 
remembering  that  whatever  springs  fix)m  man  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections, depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future,  the  necessaiy 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.— 1.  The  splendid  tal- 
ents which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against  us.  2.  We  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  powerfrd  in  the  land.  3.  The  executive  govern- 
ment, if  any,  aflbrds  us  but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  4.  The 
importing  and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe  from  misconcep- 
tion, are  adverse  to  us.  5.  The  British  factors  and  the  British  influ- 
ence apo  inimical  to  our  success.  6.  hot^  established  habits  a^ 
psijadicef  oppooo  us.    7.  The  reviewers  and  literary  speeulaton, 
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•batament  migkt  be  safely  made  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  i 
sary  tonnage.  The  navigation  concerned  in  the  commerce  between 
the  colony  and  the  United  States,  (and  it  ahneady  begins  to  snpply 
subiects  of  an  interesting  trade,)  might  be  incidentally  employed  to 
the  same  end. 

Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  larger  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  employment  of  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for  reasonable  exertioni 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view  ?  Are  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of  moderate  efforts  r 

Here  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Society — a  project  which  has 
been  pronounced  visionary  by  those  who  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  examine  it,  but  to  which  I  believe  most  unbias- 
ed men  will  yield  their  cordial  assent,  after  they  have  investigated  it. 

Limited  as  the  project  is,  by  the  society,  to  a  colony  to  be  formed 
.by  the  free  and  unconstrained  consent  of  free  persons  of  color,  it  is  no 
objecticm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  reconunendation  of  the  plan, 
that  it  admits  of  being  taken  up  and  applied  on  a  scale  of  much  more 
comprehensive  utility.  The  society  knows,  and  it  afifords  just  cause 
of  felicitation,  that  all  or  any  one  of  the  States  which  tolerate  slavery, 
may  carry  the  scheme  of  colonization  into  effect,  in  regard  to  the 
slaves  within  their  respective  limits,  and  thus  ultimately  rid  them- 
selves of  a  universally  acknowledged  curse.  A  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  will  incontestably  prove  the  practicability  of  its  application  on 
the  more  extensive  scale.  The  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1790,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  tax 
hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  in  1800,  to  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
•  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^-nine ;  in  1810,  to  eleven  hundred 
Mfkd  ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four ;  and  in  1820, 
to  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  The  rate  of  annual  increase,  (rejecting  fractions,  and  taking 
.the  integer  to  which  they  make  the  nearest  approach,)  during  the 
first  term  of  ten  years,  was  not  quite  three  per  centum  per  annum, 
during  the  second,  a  little  more  than  three  per  centum  per  annum, 
and  during  the  third,  a  little  less  than  three  per  centum.  The  nUAn 
ratio  of  increase  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  was  very  litde 
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ON  AFWCAN  OOLOWIZATION. 

b  TBB  Hall  or  ths  Houss  or  RBPRBSENTATirss,  Jan.  dO,  IftSft. 


BEPOIffiTlfe  AMlSRfOAN  COLOMZATIOM  80C&NY. 

1  OAifNOT  'Viihkokl  the  expression  of  my  congr»tulatioiis  to  ilje 
•oeiety  od  acorani  of  tbe  Tory  valuable  aoquiaition  which  we  hare 
obtained  in  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr.  Knapp,)  wh9 

"tar  jett  dfefored  tit  Wilk  aa  addnvu.  HaMs  told  us  of  his  original 
iaspcesaiooB,  uafavorahle  to  die  object  of  the  society,  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent conversion.  If  the  same  industiy,  investigation  and  unihUs^ 
judgment,  which  he  and  another  gentleman,  (Mr.  Powelt,)  'wfto 
ar«wed  at  tba  last  uneeting  of  the  society,  a  similar  change  wroa|^ 
M  hit  Aiadi  wero  carried,  by  the  public  at  large^  into  the  considera- 

'iiMHif  ths  ylaa  of  theao^iety,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  trould  be 


.1  iia3re  lison  to  submit  a  revolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would  1^ 

*apiak  4ba  fiiwor  of  the  8#ciety.    But  before  I  offer  any  observatioiis 

->iil  Hi  support,  I  must  s^ty  that,  whatever  part  I  shall  take  in  die 

proceedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I  mky 

sMbt,  they  ate  exclusively  my  own.     Whether  they  are  worth 

anyty&g  or  nai^  no  one  but  mjwM  iaat  all  responsible  bt  theai.    I 

,  have  consulted  with  no  |>rrson  out  bf  this  sodetj  f  and  I  have  mft^ 

'  siaUy  abstained  from  all  communication  or  consultation  wHh  any^tie 

is  wiiam  I  «laiid  in  unf  oflfeial  tekuion.    Mj  judgment  on  the  obj^t 

itXtiU  society  has  beeil'lottg  shiee  ^hberately  ferasad.    Tha  aaMki- 

sions  to  which,  after  much  and  aftxioos  consideratlafi,  nty-idMiifcs 


m 
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iDg  forwaxd  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness,  and  its  glory,' (hat 
Woitld  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportioh  of »tlig%atittf  l»ai 
complish  a  purpose  ko  great  and  so  hmnane  >  During  Ihfe  ginenl 
continuance  of  the  African  dlwe  trade,  htmdreds  of  ttHMMMr  of 
slaves  have  been,  in  a  single  year,  imported  into  the'sevoul  eoudriM 
whose  laws  authorized  their  admisdon.  Notwithstanding tkevigfr* 
lance  of  the  powers  now  engagcfd  to  suppress  the  stare  trttde,*!  hum 
received  information,  that  in  a  single  year,  in  the  single  h^lmoAxiii^ 
ba,  slaves  equal  in  amount  to  one  half  of  the  abore  number  of  M^* 
two  thousand,  have  been  illicitly  introduced.  Is  it  posnble  tibfttlhone 
who  are  concerned  in  an  infamous  traffic  can  efl^t  more  tfun  tiM 
States  of  this  Union,  if  they  were  seriously  to  engage  inr  tk»  good 
work  ?  Is  it  credible — is  it  not  a  libel  upon  human  nature  to  supjloie, 
that  the  triumphs  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  iniquity,  can  swpaaa 
those  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  humanity  ? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  being,  at  this  time,  estimated 
at  about  ten  millions  of  the  European  race,  and  two  of  the  MtttUBj 
on  the  supposition  of  the  annual  colonization  of  a  nuoiber  of  4te  lat- 
ter equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  both  of  its  classes  duiiAg  ttie 
whole  period  necessary  to  the  process  of  duplication  of  our  numhers, 
they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  relatively  stand  twenty  mfflons 
for  the  white,  and  two  for  the  black  portion.  But  an  annuid  expot*- 
tation  of  a  number  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  at  the  beginnkg  of 
the  term,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  it,  would  accompUh  mete 
than  to  keep  the  parent  stock  stationary.  The  colonists  in^oM'eoth' 
prehend  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  those  of  the  prolffic  ages. 
Few  of  those  who  had  passed  that  age  would  migrate.  So  Aat-fbe 
annual  increase  of  those  left  behind,  would  continue  gradually,  but, 
at  first,  insensibly,  to  diminish ;  and  by  the  expiration  of  flie  petfcd 
of  duplication,  it  would  be  found  to  have  materially  abated.  '  Bfd  His 
pot  merely  the  greater  relative  safety  and  happiness  which  wo«M,  at 
the  termination  of  that  period,  be  the  condition  of  the  whites.  Vhlftir 
ability  to  give  further  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  colonization  w3I  bare 
been  doubled,  whilst  the  subjects  on  which  it  woidd  hare  to  optfitte 
will  have  decreased  or  remained  stationary.  If  the  businiess  tft&fh^ 
nization  should  be  regularly  continued  during  two  periods  of  duplica- 

,  tioD,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whites  would  stand  to  fhe%HidDi, 
as  forty  millions  to  not  more  than  two,  whilst  the  same  aUKfy^iHlI 

'  lutve  been  quadrupled.    Even  if  colonization  shouM  then  iltogefller 
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city  firtt  conceived  tlie  idea  of  planiiiig  a'colony,  firom  the  Uailed 
States,  of  free  people  of  color,  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa.    H« 
is  no  more ;  and  the  noblest  eulogy  which  could  be  pronoimced  on 
him  would  be  to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  merited  epitaph — ^*^  Hen 
lies  the  projector  of  the  American  Colonisation  Society."     Amount 
others,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  project,  was  Uie  person  who 
now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you.     My  first  impressions,  like 
thoseof  all  who  have  not  folly  investigated  the  subject,  were  against 
it.     They  yielded  to  his  earnest  persuasions  and  my  own  reflections, 
and  I  finally  agreed  with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy  of  a 
fiur  trial.     A  meeting  of  its  friends  was  called — organised  as  a  delib* 
erative  body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.     The  society  went  inio 
operation.    He  lived  to  see  the  most  encouraging  progress  in  its  ex- 
ertions, and  died  in  full  confidence  of  its  complete  success.     The  so-^ 
ciety  was  scarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  ^e  derision  of  the 
unthinking ;  pronounced  to  be  visionary  and  chimerical  by  those  who 
were  capable  of  adopting  wiser  opinions,  and  the  most  confident  pre- 
'dictions  of  its  entire  failure  were  put  forth.     It  found  itself  equaUj 
assailed  by  the  two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  Af- 
rican pc^pulation.     According  to  one,  (that  rash  class  which,  without 
a  due  estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  de* 
cree  of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation,)  it  was 
a  scheme  <^  the  slave-holder  to  perpetuate  slavery.     The  other  (that 
class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing,  and  which  trembles  with 
aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the  most  distant  an  dideal  dan- 
ger to  the  tenure  by  which  that  description  of  property  is  held)  de- 
clared it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on  society  all  the  slaves  of  the 
country,  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value,  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  fireedom.*    The  Society  saw  itself 
surrounded  by  every  sort  of  embarrassment.     What  great  human  en- 
terprise was  ever  undertaken  vrithout  difficulty  }    What  ever  faOedi 
within  the  compass  of  human  power,  when  pmrsued  with  p^sever* 
ance  and  blessed  by  the  smiles  of  Providence  ?    The  Society  prose- 
cuted undismayed  its  great  work,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  moder- 
erate,  the  reasonable,  the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  pub- 
lic.   It  protested  from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  its 
progress,  and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its 

*A  Society  of  a  few  iadiridttali,  without  power,  without  othor  mtowoeo  than 
ibote  #hi«btte  sippfied  bf  «poac«Btoii8  bentvolenoe,  to  emtficipste  •!!  thsalavss 
•fthtoooatiy!  59 
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adhered  to  itf  own.  The  Uaytien  project  hag  peaMd  awqr*  Colo 
nintieD  beymia  the  Slonj  MooiiitaiM  hM  MnetiaM 
but  it  wmld  be  atleaded  with  an  cxpenae  aiHl  dtfienkiea  fur  4 
iog  the  Afirioaa  pnjeet,  whilat  it  wovld  not  vaite  the  i 
motiiref .  There  ii  a  moral  fitneti  in  the  idea  of  retoniaf  to  Africa 
her  children,  whoee  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ntth* 
leas  hand  of  frand  and  Tiolence.  Transplanted  in  a  fiofei|p  land,  they 
will  carry  back  to  their  natire  aoil  the  rich  fruits  of  rdigionf  civiliai^ 
tion,  law,  and  liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  great  designs  of  the 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  (whose  ways  are  often  inacrataUe  bj  diort* 
sighted  mortab,)  thus  to  transform  an  original  crinte  into  a  signal 
blessing,to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  ^obe.  Of  all  classes 
of  our  population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the  free  edored.  It  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  moral,  political,  and  civil  dcgiadatioa* 
Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all  around  then, 
to  the  slaves  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  oolsnimtion 
should  be  oonfined  to  them ;  if  a  colony  can  be  irmly  establiliiedy  and 
svKcesslully  continued  in  Africa  which  should  draw  off  si— aHy  an 
amount  of  that  portion  of  our  population  equal  to  ita  annua]  insreasa, 
much  good  will  be  done.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  States,  whose  laws  sanction  the  existence  of  slavery  lo  an  oirtMt 
equal  to  the  Boatial  incr«we  of  Slaves,  sUll  greater  good  will  be  done. 
This  good  will  be  felt  by  the  Africans  who  go,  by  the  Africans  who 
remain,  by  the  white  population  of  our  country,  by  Africa,  and  by 
America.  It  is  a  project  which  recommends  itself  to  favor  in  all  the 
aspects  in  which  it  can  be  contemplated.  It  will  do  good  in  every 
and  any  extent  in  which  it  m^  be  executed.  It  is  a  circle  of  phi- 
lanthropy, every  segment  of  which  tdls  and  teatiies  to  the  hnnsi 
cence  of  the  whole* 

E)very  emigrant  to  Africa  is  a  missionary  oarrying  with  him  en- 
dentiab  in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  institn* 
tioDS.  Why  is  H  that  the  degree  of  snooess  cf  mMonaiy  eiMttions 
is  so  limited,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  whose  piety  and  benevo- 
lence prompt  them  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  missionary  is  generally  an 
Mm  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a  difierant  color,  and  fioaa  a  diflbsnt 
tribe  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of  jeakoqr  and  distrust 
towards  foreigners,  which  repels  and  rejaets  them  in  all  coontriea  ^ 
and  this  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ignoranoa  and  barbie 
I  which  prevail.    But  the  African  odoniats,  whon^  wo  ae^  lo 
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I  am  bsppy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish  indiapiitable  erideiiee 
firom  th0  m06t  anthentie  aoaree,  that  of  large  numbers  6f  free  peraoee 
of  color  themselves.  Numerous  meetings  have  been  hdd  in  several 
churches  in  BalUmore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which,  after  be- 
ing organized  as  deliberative  assemblies,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
chairman  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion)  presiding  as  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have  voted  memorials  addressed 
to  the  white  people,  in  which  they  have  argued  the  question  with  an 
ability,  moderation,  and  temper,  surpassing  anything  I  can  command, 
and  emphatically  recommended  the  colony  of  Liberia  to  &vorabIe 
consideration,  as  the  most  desirable  and  praeticable  scheme  ever  yet 
presented  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  ask  permission  of  the  So- 
ciety to  read  this  highly  creditable  document. 

**  The  iyiiicm  fti  govemmt^nt  tf^tubliaJied  with  the  fuIJ  ccinseiic  of  ihe  colonwn,  id 
the  ftutuma  of  iSMt  axid  whieh  ihc  mniiRgeis  had  the  hapr^aess  to  reprfflenl  in  thpir 
last  report^  ^  hnvjiig  ihm  far  fulflllrd  all  xht  punKtws  of  il*  mstjtuttont  hurt  rontmued 
ita  0{>eraitionA  (leinim  the  ycnr  vvithoiit  the  leairt  LTTfiiruf^ntyf  acid  wiih  undifYitnjj°.bed 
auraseak  The  rppuuUcflri  pfincipie  i-^  tfltrodyecd  as  fir  qj  tJi  com^i^tpnt  wUh  the 
yonthTut  and  iinfomici]  ehartiJ^t^T  ofthf  ftfakme-M,  urn*  in  ihe  rlcciion  of  iheir  ofH- 
ceil  tie  coloti  ipTi  have  frvitjccd  such  integrity  end  judgment  be  tlfotd  promiAciaf 
caHy  ptt^paraTinn  for  all  the  duiirs  of  splf-ffovemmetit.  *  The  cm!  pr^mfntivrs  and 
aovennnctil  of  tb*^  colony^  and  the  body  of  ihe  Uw^by  which  thoy  are  fdM rained/ 
aayg  the  ruluni^L  agetit^  ^arc  rhe  prtdr  of  all.  t  am  huiipy  in  the  perauu^iofi  I  have, 
thftt  1  hold  the  buliince  of  ibi:  lawa  in  tbe  midM  of  a.  pco]ih%  with  whom  ihe  Hrat  i>er- 
cepttLilc  inclination  of  iht  nacred  ecatc  determines  autKoj-Ualively  their  aentitnetili 
asd  their  eonduei.  There  ire  individual  exocE^tioiu,  bol  (hac^  zeinaika  exl«Qd  to 
4lie  body  of  the  aetUen.* 

"The  moTil  im6  rrYi^omt  choraetef  of  tht  colony,  exerts  a  powerful  infloerte*  on 
iiaeociat  and  civil  conditinn.  That  pietv  which  had  piidfd  tno^i  of  the  rnrlv  rmi* 
{iranti  to  Liheria,  l-vch  be  f fine  th*"y  l^ft  tiita  conn  try,  1o  iei©L*cUihiJity  asid  utyotaln^M 
amonff  their  rit*o€ifttpp»  pr^purt'd  them,  jti  Uymg  the  founflHtion  of  %  cojotiy«  to  acl 
With  a  di'gre*'  of  wifidpmand  enem"  which  ao  earthlv  jiiotivrif  could  iiiif*irci.  Unm- 
ble.and  for  the  most  nart  iiDlettered  men  ;  bom  and  btcdin  circmri^anCfvthe  moat 
iinfavotable  (omental  cDUM^^j  ;  iinsti.^frnintd  by  the  hope  of  rcnnwn,  and  unifHfnitimr 
with  the  history  of  ^eal  iLchievL-menL^  Rtid  heroic  vlrlnes,  ihrira  vtast  ncverthrtesi 
a  fptrii  unmoved  by  dangem  Of  by  mxilctiaf:^,  whl*^h  miffortunea  could  not  dark6D| 
HOT  drath  diamay.  They  lefi  America,  and  tell  that  it  waa  forever ;  ihff  landed  in 
Africa,  pomhty  to  ilnd  i»  home,  but  certainty  amve.  fHtmitse  woidd  it  have  bata 
bad  th«  M^Of)  of  every  indtvidutl  of  the»e  eany  ietilcm  proved  fen  nine  ;  but  low 
Tncn»ely  ebans^  ai  have  been  their  oircufnataoeefi,  and  severely  tried  tbeir  faitb. 
riioet  huve  pre^iervrd  untarniiihed  thf  booon  of  their  profeimon»  and  to  ih?  runty  off 
th^^ir  triori^lii  and  th«n  ron£iie^enO|f  cHTlbttf  ponduct,  ia  tn  ft  great  roeasure  lo  bo  attnb<> 
oted  the  social  orrlrr  and  ^f  nei^  pnMpvn(y  of  di«  eolnny  of  Liberia.  Thi^ir  eitam* 
pl«  has  piQved  inii«t  ^lutary  ;  and  wbik  Bijb«e<)UeTit  emifcr^nts  have  found  them-- 
MTea  wnt4  aod  njatruined,  by  their  n^ffularity,  ^riouMirjf*,  and  devotion^  the  iH>or 
nativefi  have  given  their  confidence^  und  ticknowlvdt^d  the  excf  llrnce  of  oradicai 
Chri^ttanity.  *  Ii  dea«rvea  record/  nays  Mr  Ad^^mn^  *  thiit  relii^cia  has  been  tka 
wincipal  (ige4it  employed  in  Uyini^  and  confirn^mf  the  foundations  of  the  a^ittleciejit^ 
To  thia  •ealini'^ut,  julii^,  re^ttrniuing,  sad  nciubtine  th^*  mindii  of  a  Urge  proportion 
of  tba  colonials,  iniiet  hr  ri-reirfd  ihv  wliolc  «trenfih  nf  our  civil  g'oveTnmejit.*  Ea* 
ampleaof  lotempe ranee,  profunenews.,  or  lic^ntiouent'im^  ure  exiremely  rare^flnd  vice^ 
wherever  it  »«)(i><Li^  L**  f>bii|fed  to  ferk  ctinefi^Jnieiit  from  the  public  eye.  The  Sab- 
^lh  i*  anivetvally  rcdf^crt^  ;  Sunduy  fu^hoob,  both  for  the  ehildrrn  of  the  colonjf 
■ad  for  the  itative«^  nre  eatabiyied  ;  all  chuHes  attend  re^lar^y  upon  the  ironlMp 
^  Uod  :  •oine  ehant&ble  iBootatioDShave  boeo  fbrmod  for  th«  beiieAt  of  the  htm* 
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mint  anevt  the  career  of  South  Americto  dellvcrmnce  from  thnUom. 
They  oiiiet  blow  out  the  manl  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  thai 
gseatest  torch  of  all  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world — 
pointiog  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happiness. 
And  when  Ihey  have  achieTed  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be 
yet  inoomplete.  They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate 
the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slave- 
rjf  and  repress  all  sympathies,  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  effiyrts 
amo^g  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed 
to  bondage. 

Our  friends,  who  are  cursed  with  this  greatest  of  human  evils, 
deserve  the  kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Their  property  and 
their  safety  are  both  involved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid  among 
them  will  not,  cannot,  expect  that  every  project  to  deliver  our  coun- 
try from  it  is  to  be  crushed  because  of  apossible  and  ideal  danger. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  let  us  proceed  under 
the  cheering  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  Let  us  continue  to  ap> 
peal  to  the  pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
eonditioo  of  our  fora&thers,  when,  collected  on  the  beach  of  England, 
th^  embarked,  amidst  the  scoffings  and  the  (also  predictions  of  the 
assemUed  multitude,  for  this  distant  land ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the 
perils  of  forest  and  ocean,  which  they  encountered,  successfully  laid 
the  foundations  of  thb  gk>rious  republic.  Undismayed  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  presumptuous,  let  us  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  American 
rqpresentatives  of  the  people,  and  redoubling  our  labors,  and  invokiiy 
the  blessings  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  Mdly  and  confidently  aali- 
dpale  success.  I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  oiler  will  be  \ 
adopted. 


ON  THJt  CHARGE  OF  CORRUPTION. 

At  LsxnrcrMir,  KsKTUdCY,  July  12,  1827. 


CMr.  Cult  yimttd  Keotoeky  in  1827»  while  Seentaxy  ot  State  under  Mr.  Adams^ 

^ad-WM  JsoMVfld  bf  \ugiBi  iMbecinga  oC  bis  former  consutuents  and  feUow-citizem^ 

tsWbo  aoMled  on  mfetia^  him  around  the  festive  board.    At  Pahs,  Bourfoon  County, 

in  Wood/ord  County,  and  at  Lexington,  he  met  and  addressed  large  assemblages 

nf  the  People.    At  the  latter  place,  Uie  following  toast  was  given : 

,  *'  Ow  J^mguitM  Guat,  IlENav  Cl\y— The  furnace  of  persecution  may  be 
heated  seyen  (imea  hotter,  and  seventy  times  more  he  will  come  out  anscalfaed  by 
,ikt  fiie  of  maligaiitv,  brii^ter  to  aU  and  dearer  to  his  friends ;  while  his  enemies 
shall  sink  with  the  aroas  of  their  own  vile  materials.** 

Mr.  Ci^i^  a^r  the  above  toiMt  had  been  drunk,  addressed  the  company  aa 
./ollofrs:] 

Mr.  President,  Friends,  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — 1  beg  penni»- 
.  gion  to  oflfer  iny  hearty  thanks,  and  to  make  my  respedAiI  ack- 
nowledgments, for  the  afl^tionate  reception  which  has  been  giv- 
en me  during  my  present  Tisit  to  my  old  Congressional  District, 
and  for  this  hospitable  and  honorable  testimony  of  your  esteem 
and  confidence.  And  I  thank  you  especially  £ot  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  toast  which  you  have 
Just  done  me  the  honor  to  drink.  I  always  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  I  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attachment  (^  that  por- 
tion of  my  fellow-citizens  whom  I  formerly  represented ;  but  I  should 
never  have  been  sensible  of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  their  aflfection, 
except  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.  For  near  two 
years  and  a  half  I  have  been  assailed  with  a  rancor  and  bitterness 
which  have  few  examples.  I  have  found  myself  the  particular  ob- 
'  ject  of  concerted  and  concentrated  abuse ;  and  others,  thrusting  them- 
selves between  you  and  me,  have  dared  to  arraign  me  for  treachery 
to  your  interests.    But  my  former  constituents,  unaffected  by  tJm 
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cdumnies  which  have  heen  to  peneTeringly  circulAted  to  mj  fnjim 
dke,  have  stood  hy  tne  with  a  generous  confidence  and  a  noUe  i 
Danimity.  The  measure  of  their  regard  and  confidence  has 
withy  and  even  surpassed^  that  of  the  malerolence^  great  as  it  iS|  of 
my  personal  and  political  foes.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  m- 
large  portion  of  my  late  constituents.  I  thank  you,  and  every  one 
of  them,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  manly  support  which  I  have  oni- 
formly  received.  It  has  cheered  and  consoled  me,  amidst  all  mj  ae* 
vere  trials ;  and  may  I  not  add,  that  it  is  honorable  to  the  geoefoqa 
hearts  and  enlightened  heads  who  have  readied  to  pcoCect  the  chsr* 
acter  of  an  old  friend  and  &ithftil  servant  ? 


The  numerous  manifestations  of  your  confidence  and 
win  be  among  the  latest  and  most  treasured  reeoUedioM  of  ny  life. 
They  impose  upon  me  obligiitions  which  can  never  tie  weakened  or 
cancelled.  One  of  these  obligations  is,  that  I  should  embrace  evaqr 
fair  opportunity  to  vindicate  that  character  which  you  have  so  geft* 
erously  sustained,  and  to  evince  to  you  and  to  the  worM,  that  joo 
have  not  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a  blind  and  enthusisstSe  seati-^ 
ment.  I  feel  that  I  am,  on  all  fit  occasions,  especially  bound  to  via* 
dicate  myself  to  my  former  constituents.  It  was  as  theit  repcesenta^ 
tive,  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust  which  they  confided  to  me^ 
that  I  have  been  accused  of  violating  the  most  sacred  of  duties— of 
treating  their  wishes  with  contempt,  and  their  interests  with  treadle-^ 
ly.  Nor  is  this  obligation,  in  my  conception  of  its  import,  at  all 
weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  the  relations  which  heretofore  existed 
between  us.  I  would  instantly  resign  the  j^ace  I  hold  in  the  councila 
of  the  nation,  and  directly  appeal  to  the  sufirages  of  my  late  constito^ 
ents,  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  if  I  did  know  that  my  foes  are  of 
that  class  whom  one  rising  from  the  dead  cannot  convince,  wboaa 
nothing  can  silence,  and  who  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  On  the 
ii^ue  of  such  an  appeal,  they  would  redouble  their  abuse  of  you  and 
of  me,  tn  itmi  hatred  is  common  to  us  both. 

They  have  compelled  me  so  often  to  be  the  theme  of  my  addrease* 
to  the  people,  that  I  should  have  willingly  abstained,  on  this  (estiw 
occasion,  firom  any  allusion  to  this  subject,  but  for  a  new  and  impoaii^ 
form  which  the  calumny  against  me  has  recently  assumed.  I  aaa 
agaiQ  put  on  my  defence,  not  of  any  new  charge,  nor  by  any  new  ad* 
versary  ;  but  of  the  old  charges,  clad  in  a  new  dress,  and  exhibited' 


XfUk^fmuAnmdkfpimAemmxjf^  Tbe  floUtms  iiai&M  ha;ve  Um 
0Mi%ea  from  the  foot  of  the  indictnieiiti  aad  that  of  »  kooivip  «fkL 
substantial  prosecutor  has  been  voluntarily  o^red.  Undnonted  by 
the  formidable  name  of  that  prosecutor,  I  will  avail  myself,  with  your 
iaddlgence,  of  this  fit  opportunity  of  free  and  unreserved  iat«»turse 
with  you,  as  a  kurge  number  of  my  late  constituents,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  (jueftion.  Wlnen 
evidence  shall  be  produced,  as  I  have  now  a  clear  right  to  demai^, 
in  support  of  the  accusation,  it  will  be  the  proper  time  for  me  to  t^^ 
such  notice  of  it  as  its  nature  shall  require. 

In  Fdbruary,  1835,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of  this 
district,  to  vote  for  some  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, who  were  returned  to  the  House  <A  Representatives.  It  has 
been  established,  and  can  be  further  proved,  that,  before  I  left  this  state 
the  [Hreoeding  &11, 1  communicated  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  my  fixed  determination  not  to  vote  for  General  Jack- 
son. .The  firiends  of  Mr.  Crawford  asserted  to  the  last,  that  the  con- 
dition of  his  health  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  administer  the  du- 
ties of  the  office.  I  thought  otherwise,  after  I  reached  Washington 
city,  and  visited  him  to  satisfy  myself;  and  thought  that  physical  im- 
pediment, if  there  were  no  other  objections,  ought  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. Although  the  delegations  from  four  States  voted  for  him,  and  his 
pretensions  were  zealously  pressed  to  the  very  last  moment,  it  has 
been  of  late  asserted,  and  I  believe  by  some  of  the  very  persons  who 
then  warmly  espoused  his  cause,  that  his  incompetency  was  so  pal- 
pable as  clearly  to  limit  the  choice  to  two  of  the  three  returned  can- 
didates. In  my  view  of  my  duty,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that 
which  I  embraced.  That  I  had  some  objections  to  Mr.  Adams,  I  am 
ready  freely  to  admit ;  but  these  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  compari- 
son Mrith  the  greater  and  insurmountable  objections,  long  and  delib- 
erately entertained  against  his  competitor.  I  take  this  occasion,  with 
great  sati^iction,  to  state,  that  my  objections  to  Mr.  Adams  arose 
chiefly  from  apprehensions  which  have  not  been  realized.  I  have 
found  him  at  the  head  of  the  government,  able,  enlightened,  patient 
of  investigation,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  with  respect,  and,  when 
aj^NTOved  by  his  judgment,  to  act  upon  the  counsels  of  his  official  ad- 
visers. I  add,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  that,  from  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  ad- 
ministration, no  chief  magistrate  has  found  the  members  of  his  cabi- 


'  ttHfloiiiiltoa«di  putlie  meatiHMi  uim  togiUl .■niHg^Hf  la 
ill  their  iBlereoune,  prnwle  and  oAcid,  as  Umm  joeof  .tiM^iMHA 

Had'I  voted  for  Gteneral  Jacksctp,  m4ip|)p8ition  lo  Ihe  welMawarA 
0|pifrioi»  wliieh  I  enleiteiiied  of  ham^  ooe^tanth  part  of  the  iageaiatj 
and  zedl  which  have  been  employed  to  «zeile  pnjudicefl  agaraat  me, 
-^iroilhl  have  held  me  up  to  univensal  ooatempt ;  and  what  would  haare 
-teen  worae,  /should  Imve  feU  that  I  redly xtcaesyed  it. 

Before  the  election,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  abusive  letter, 
published  in  the  Columbian  Observer)  at  Philadelphiay  a  paper  whichi 
'  iu»has  since  transput,  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Senator  £aton,  ihfrool- 
kaguC)  the  friend,  and  the  biographer  of  General  Jackson,  to  assail 
my  motives,  and  to  deter  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.  This  let- 
ter being  avowcfd  by  Mr.  George  Kremer,  I  instantly  demanded  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  investigation.  A  committee  was 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1825,  appointed  in.the  rare 
mode  of  balloting  by  the  House,  instead  of  by  selection  of  the  speak- 
er. It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body, 
not  one  of  whom  was  my  political  friend  in  the  preceding  {Residen- 
tial canvass.  Although  Mr.  Kremer,  in  addressing  the  House,  bad 
declared  his  willingness  to  bring  forward  his  proofs,  and  his  readiness 
to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his  fears,  or  other  counsels  than  his 
own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  rcfbge  in  a  misemble  subterfuge. 
Of  all  possible  periods,  that  was  the  most  fHting  to  substantiate 'the 
charge,  if  it  was  true.  Every  circumstance  was  th«n  fresh  ;  the  wit- 
nesses all  living  and  present ;  the  election  not  yet  comj^te ;  and 
therefore  the  imputed  corrupt  bargain  not  fulfilled.  All  these  pow- 
erful considerations  had  no  weight  with  the  conspirators  and  their 
accessaries,  and  they  meanly  shrunk  from  even  an  attempt  to  pvove 
their  charge,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — ^because,  being  fidse 
and  fabricated,  they  could  adduce  no  proof  which  was  not  fiilse  and 
fU>ricated. 

During  two  years  and  a  half,  which  have  now  intervened,  a  per- 
son of  the  press  devoted  to  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  has  ibeen 
teeming  with  the  vilest  calumnies  Agunst  me,  and  the  charge,  under 
every  chameleon  Ibrm,  has  been  a  thousand  timet  repeated.    Up  to 


Ihfai  Hiiij  I  iiate  m  Tain  inrilei  inTesl^atioii,  aM  deinnM  tfA 
dence.     Nuwj,  iiot  a  particle,  has  been  addbeed.  - 

The  dattvytddiDairy  ground  faai  been  laken,  that  the  aceoae^  -weti 
not^Milid  to  establish  by  pvoof  Uae  guilt  of  theit  dcfngnated  victim; 
InaMffliJDed^OmatiaD,  and  free  commamty,  l^e  monstroaB  principle 
lutf  been  aaaumed,  that  accuaatmn  and  icontkition  are  aynonymouB ; 
aad^tthci  pevaons  wbo  deliberately  bring  f(»rward  an  otrooioua 
ebaige  aird  etemptad  from  dl  obligations  to  aobftaotiate  it !  And  itie 
proiRt  la,^  tliAt  ittt  crime,  being  of  a  politioal  flfatdFe,  it  shrooded  in 
daikocnvy  anftncbpMe  of  being' adbatantinted.  Batiathcireatty  rwd 
diflRnwnee^  m  thir  respect,  between  ^  political  and  other  ofeioea  >  Do 
BOtadPtlur  perpetrators  of  crime  endeavor  tocanoeal  their  guilt  and 
to  elude  detection  ?  If  the  aceoner  <rf  a  ptfitieal  <^noe  ia  absdli^' 
from  the  duty  of  supporting  his  accusation,  every  other  accuser  of 
ofiancb  ataiids  equadly  abadved.  Such  a.pvineiple,  practically  «ari- 
riedrfblo  Honoly,  would  subinart  all  hantfmy^  peace,  and  triMiquillity. 
NopB'  not  age,  nor  sex,  nor  prafesaion,  nor  cUiibg,  would  be  salb^ 
against  'ifta  bakfal  and  orerwhdining  ifliUence:  ft  weidd  amount  to  * 
a  uktvehMd^^Benae  rto  universal  calumny  I 

Mb-ond  baa  esrer  eonMded  that  the  proof  shoiddbe  exeloaivrfv' 
thal'of  eyd^'wiiaeaseB,  testifying  from  tbeir  sentes  poaitivBly  al*  .dlH 
rec% io?ttio'ftu)t.    Polhieal,  like otherofiaeea,  may boesta jSA&i 
by  eiWMaaatantiftt  aa  well  as  poaitivo  evidence.    But  I  d#c  antiand, 
that'saaia  evSdenee,  be  it  what  it  nmy,  ought  to  be  exhibitb^    If 
them'ba  none,,  how  do  the  acouaers-koow'ihatan  cflbioe  haabeM 
pei^patratad  ?    If  they  dd  ktoow  it,  let  ua  have  tha/oer  on  wiiicb  Aair 
conviotidiiia  baied«    I  will  not  even  anart^  tioKt,  iir  pabKe  B/ttAia^^tKr 
citiien' haa  not  a  light  freely  to  expceas  h^  lyWona  of  pidilic  raexi,. 
ani4o  aftooniate  xipon  the  motives  of  their  condnot.    B^t  if  be  cbooaea 
to  pammrigftft  opinions,  let^tkem  be  given  m  opMotu.    The  pcddio 
wiH  oeneedyjirige  of  thok  vaka  aad^thi^'  gnmndi.    No  one  hds  • 
ri(^^  lnibfiME!tb>a  'poMtvyvaaaeitioii^tbaft  ;a  foKtical  ofibntet^Mabeeir 
GOBDmitted,  unless  he  stands  preporad  to  sustain,  by^^aa^iafiui^Ry  paddC 
of  some  kind,  its  actual  existence. 


tf  he  «ii»^ilubilo  a  Ghaiga  of  piAilifad  tnsme  ia^  frooa  iW  v^ 
tan^iANlMio  tataUUi  il^liow  aawri^  aaftmdlfioQk  iathoeonCtkB 


of  ikm  kfobamd^    Hmw  oafei  he  exhibit  negative  fgottit 
oence,  if  no  aflbmative  proof  of  Im  guilt  is,  or  can  be  addoeed  / 

It  miuit  Ittre  beea  a  coBTiotiQii  that  the  juatice  of  the  piddic  m* 
quired  a  definite  charge,  by  a  reaponaible  aecnaer,  that  haa,  at  laat, 
extorted  from  General  Jackson  hia  letter  of  the  6thof  Junei  UMj 
pabliahed.    I  approach  that  letter  with  gieat  reloctaaoe,  not  on  my 
own  acGonnt,  fcr  <m  that,  I  do  moat  heartily  and  sincerely  rgoiee 
that  it  haa  made  its  appearance.    Bat  it  is  reloctanee,  excited  hy  tka 
feelini^  of  respect  which  I  would  anxiously  have  oiritivated  towarib 
its  author.    He  has,  however,  by  that  letter,  created  each  \ 
between  us,  that,  in  any  language  which  I  may  employ,  in  < 
ing  its  contents,  I  fael  nyBoif  bound  by  no  other  obligations  than  tMae  ^ 
which  belcmg  to  truth,  to  puUic  decorum,  and  to  myself  r 

The  first  consid^ratiott  w^ch  must,  on  the  perusal  of  the  letter^  ' 
force  itself  upon  every  leflecting  mind,  is  that  which  arises  out  efihe 
delicate  posture  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  stands  before  the  Amaiiean 
public.    He  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  avowed  and  protdahn'r  *  •■ 
ed.     He  has  no  competitor  at  present,  and  there  is  no  probaUilj  ef '  *> 
his  having  any,  but  one.     The  charges  which  he  has  allowed  him- 
self lo  he  the  orgto  o£  communicating  to  the  wry  pnblio  who  is  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  thoi^  ^riMctiy  aimed  «t  tee,  • 
necesMcily  impUcate  his  only  con^ietitor.     Mr.  Adams  nnd  mjmV  '  f 
araboth  guiky,  afwe  arebalh  innocent  of  the  imputed aciaiigeenent    '* 
between  us.    JESs  inaooenceis  absolutely  iifreconcilable  with  mf<g«ilt.    ' 
If  General  Jackson,  therefore,  can  establish  my  guilt,  and,  by  atsn^  <^i 
enoe,  or  by  Insinuation,  that  of  his  sole  rmi,  he  will  Uave  temotvd    { 
a  great  obataele  tie  the  consumaaaiion  -of  the  object  of  his  aimhition.-  j 
And  if  horcani  M  thoisaa^  time^mal^  out  his  own  pivityaf  oonduoty,  » 
and sa^prfess  the  Atnerieaa  peojde  with  the  belief  that  liia  pait|r  aid.  s 
integrity  alone  prevented  his  soeoess  before  the  House  of  Repvesenlnt  '- 
tives^  his  -claims  will  beeome  dbsolixtely  ofrasistible.    Were  there  9f9eti  w 
more powe^ftd motives  to  propngate«^waa  tfa^re evergieat^inteiaitv 
at  idi  hazard^  W  pn>vi^  the  trttth«of  efaafges  ? 

'.    4  .       •^> 

I  state  the  case,  I  hope,  fidrly ;  I  mean  to  state  it  fairly  and  fear- 
les^.    If  the  poeitioH  beone  whidh  (^^tpones^Genend  Jiicksai4o  un^ 
&varahlesiu^ion0,it  inhsthrbbiMriiyfMiQd  tfaathehasvlMNi^f1''^ 
taken  it,  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences.     I  am  acting  on  tbi 
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-^Mspmr^  and  it  k  he  who  tmili  me,  aad  who  haf  called  forth,  bjr 
the  eternal  laws  of  self-protection,  the  right  to  nse  all  legithhatf 
jaeana  of  self-defence. 

General  Jackson  has  shown  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  not  ex^npl 
jfrom  the  influence  of  that  hias  towards  one^s  own  interests,  wMeh  f#- 
imfortunately  the  too  common  lot  of  human  nature.  It  ia  Ma  tatetcal 
to  make  out  that  he  is  a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  and  of  unstilMMl 
integrity ;  and  to  establish,  by  direct  charge,  t>r  by  necessary  inlbr-- 
4»nce^  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  his  rival.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
diroughout  the  letter,  a  labored  attempt  to  set  forth  his  own  iitmiacu-^ 
late  purity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  corruption  which  is  attributed 
to  others*  We  would  imagine  firom  his  letter,  that  he  yery  aeldom 
touches  a  newspaper.  The  Telegraph  is  mailed  regularly  for  hhn  at 
"Washington,  but  it  arrives  at  the  Hermitage  very  irregulafly.  He 
•would  have  the  public  to  infer,  that  the  postmaster  at  NasfarBle, 
^whoae  appointment  happened  not  to  be  upon  his  recommendation, 
4>)>structed  his  rect'ption  of  it.  In  consequence  of  hid  not  recetriiSg 
the  Telegraph,  he  had  not  on  the  6th  June,18!27,  seen  Carter  Bever- 
ley's (amous  Fayetteville  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  the  preceding  March, 
jHiblished  in  numerous  Gazettes,  and  published,  I  hkve  very  liUM 
•doubt,  although  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fiict,  in  tiie 
Gaasettes  of  Nashville.  I  will  not  say,  contrary  to  G^n.  JacksMM 
assertion,  that  he  had  never  read  that  letter,  when  he  wtofe  diat  of 
-ihe  6th  of  June,  but  I  must  think  that  it  is  very  strange  that  he  shoddd 
jM>t  have  seen  it ;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  andther  man  of 
any  pqlitical  eminence  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read  it, 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  betMTen  General  Jackson  and  cer- 
tain editors  who  espouse  his  interest,  in  relation  to  Mt.  Bevertfy** 
letter  They  very  early  took  the  ground,  in  respect  to  it,  that  I 
pught,  under  my  oton  signaturey  to  come  o\it  and  deny  X\M  statements. 
And  General  Jackson  now  says,  in  his'  letter  of  the  6th  ot*  June,  that 
The  "always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over  his  own  signal 
ture,  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  communication  m&de%^ 
lis  friends  to  my  friends  and  to  me,  that  1  would  gite  him  the  nam^ 
«f  the  gentleman  through  whom  that  communication  came.**" '  '. 

The  llistinguished  member  of  Congress  who  bore  the  alleged  olW- 
,turf)^.^^ccording  to  General  Jackson,  presented  himself  with  dipW- 
^M^ic  circumspecUon,  lest  b'^  should  "wound  the  very  great  ^ensMRtjr 
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ol  the  General-  He  avers  that  the  communication  wae  intend^ 
with  the  most  friendly  motives,  <<  that  he  came  as  a  friend,"  and  HM' 
he  hoped,  however  it  might  be  received,  there  would  be  no  alteratioB* 
in  the  friendly  feelings  between  them.  The  General  graeiouslj  eon- 
desoends  to  receive  the  communication,  and,  in  consideration  of  tlie 
high  atanding  of  the  distinguished  member,  and  of  his  having  alwayv 
been  a  professed  friend,  he  is  promised  impunity,  and  assured  that' 
there  shall  be  no  change  of  amicable  ties.  After  all  these  necessary 
preliminaries  are  arranged  between  the' high  negotiating  powers,  the 
envoy  proceeds :  ^^  he  had  been  informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay^ 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if' 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  lifr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should  be  Secretary  of  State ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr'/ 
AiAuns  were  uiging,  as  a  reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
aeeede  io  their  proposition,  that  if  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  (inuendo,  theie  would  be 
no  room  for  Kentucky.'^  [Is  this  General  Jackson's  inuendo,  or 
thai  of  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  ?]  <'  That  the  friends  of' 
Mr.  Clay  stated  the  West  does  not  want  to  separate  from  the  Wesf^ 
and  if  I  would  'say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to  say 
that,  in  ease  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  con« 
tJMe4  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and  hi* 
friendsi  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one  hour  j 
and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their 
own  weapons."  To  which  the  General  states  himself  to  have  re- 
plied in  substance,  ^^  that  in  pditics,  as  in  every  thing  else,  my  guide 
was  piinciple,  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiased  wfQ  d'the 
peoyle  or  their  constituted  agents,  I  never  would  step  into  the  P^i- 
dential  Chair  j  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends, 
(for  I  did  9upp08t  he  had  come  from  Mr.  Clay,  aftAov^A  Ke  iucd  the 
UmM  Mr*  ClayU/riendSy)  that  before  I  would  reach  the  Presideiitial 
Chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption,  I  would  see  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myseff  vrim 
1  thmn."  Now  all  these  professions  are  very  fine,  and  display  adfntr»- 
hie  parity.  But  its  sublimity  would  be  somewhat  more  impressive, 
if  some  person  other  than  General  Jackson  had  proclaimed  it.  Ite 
woold  fo  into  the  Presidential  Chair,  but  never,  no !  never,  contrmj 
to  ^^  the  expressed  and  unbiased  will  of  the  people,  or  their  ooMi- 
Medi  9gfialtB :"  two  modes  of  arriving  at  it  the  mor^  reasonsUfty  iv 
fliare  hi^qpeni  to  be  no  other  constituted  way.    He  would  see  *^llil 
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«trth  open  and  swaOo^  both  Mr.  Clay  and  hlii  ftiendtt  mad  mysdf^ 
before  he  would  reach  the  PresidentialCJhair  by'*<8ueh  m^wiof 
bai^ain  and  corruption.''  I  hope  General  Jacksobi  did  not  inteikl  diat 
the  whole  human  race  should  be  also  swallowed  up,  on  the  cotttlti- 
gency  he  has  stated,  or  that  they  were  to  guarantee  that  he  has  an 
absolute  repugnance  to  the  employment  of  any  eitoeptionable  means 
to  secure  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  If  he  had  rendered  th^ 
distinguished  member  of  Congress  a  little  inore  distinguished,  bylh- 
atantly  ordering  him  from  bis  presence,  and  by  forthwith  deDOUhchi|^' 
him  and  the  infamous  propositions  which  he  bore,  to  the  Am^can 
public,  wc  should  be  a  little  better  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  to 
untarnishod  integrity,  which  the  General  so  modestly  puts  forward. 
But,  according  to  his  Own  account,  a  corrupt  and  scandalous  propbrtd' 
is  made  to  him ;  the  person  who  conveyed  it,  advises  hinl  to  accept 
it,  and  yet  that  person  still  retuns  the  fiiendship  of  General  JadtatMi, 
who  is  so  tender  of  his  character  that  his  same  is  cartifully  coneelMI ' 
and  reserved  to  be  hereafter  brought  forward  as  a  withess  T  A  n^an, 
who,  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  doubly ' 
infamous — infamous  for  the  advice  which  he  gave,  and  infamous  A^' 
his  willingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption  of  the  body  of  which  he 
is  a  sworn  member — is  the  credible  witness  by  whom  General  ladt- 
son  stands  ready  to  establish  the  corruption  of  men,  whose  charabtMT 
are  never  questioned ! 

Of  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  honorable  men,  not  one  Is  id" 
h^hly  prized  as  that  of  character.     Gen.  Jackson  cannot  be  insensi- 
ble to  its  value,  for  he  appears  to  be  most  anxious  to  set  fMh  th^" 
loftiness  and  purity  of  his  own.     How  has  he  treatcn^  mine  ?    Tka^^ 
the  dispensation  of  (he  hbs[utalities  of  the  Henhitage,  in  the  ndd^t'of  ^ 
a  mixed  company  of  individuals  from  various  States,  he  permits  UlEn- 
self  to*  make  certain  statements  respecting  my  friends  iandmte,  whidf|' 
if  true^  would  forever  dishonor  and  degrade  us.     The  if^ordji  aiB' 
hardly  passed  from  his  mouth,  before  they  are  committed  to  p^per/ 
by  one  of  his  guests,  and  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  SdoAer ' 
State,  when  they  are  published  in  a  newspap^,  and  thence  ciixhAMedr^ 
thh)ughout  the  union.     And  now  he  pretends  that  tfiese  stattoiettfi' 
were  made  '^without  any  calculation  that  they  were  to  be  throwii' 
into  the  public  journals.^'    Hoe^  he  reprove  the  indiicretion  of  thkr 
guest  wl^6  had  violated  the  sanctity  oTa  conversation  at  tDe  hospil#» 
bki  bUiPd  ?    Far  from  it.  *  the  public  is  incr^ulbus.    It  candta^ 
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OtmwJ  J<d|w>tt  woiJd  be  bo  wanting  in  ieUcacy  sad  decorum*  Tho 
gocfrt  «fpeab  to  him  for  the  confirmation  of  the  published  statements  ^ 
and  the  Genetal  promptly  addresses  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  '^  he 
unequivocally  confirms — (says  Mr.  Carter  fieverly,)  all  I  have  said 
regarding  the  overture  made  to  him  pending  the  last.presidentiat 
election  before  Congress ;  and  he  asserts  a  great  deal  mare  than  he 
ever  toU  «€."  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  all  the  versions  of  the 
tale  have  now  made  their  appearance,  and  whether  General  Jackson 
will  aUedge,  that  he  did  not  '^  calculate"  upon  the  publication  of  his 
letter  of  the  6th  of  June- 

The  General  states  that  the  unknown  envoy  used  the  terms,  '<  Mr. 
City's  firiends,"  to  the  exclusion,  therefore,  of  myself,  but  he  never-  , 
theleps  in&rred.that  he  had  come  from  me.    Mow,  why  did  he  draw 
this  mkim^  contrary  to  the  import  of  the  statement  which  he  re- 
oeired  ?    Does  not  this  disposition  to  deduce  conclusions  unfavora-. 
ble  to  ine,  manifest  the  spirit  which  actuates  him }    And  does  not 
General  Jackson  exhibit  throughout  his  letter  a  desire  to  give  a  co- 
lorii^  to  the  statements  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  of 
Coogress,  higher  than  they  would  justify  ?    No  one  should  ever  re- 
sort to  implication  bi4  from  necessity.     Why  did  he  not  ascertain 
frqm  the.epvoy  if  he  had  come  from  me  ?     Was  any  thing  more  na- 
tural than  that  GeneraU  ackson  should  ascertain  the  persons  who  had 
deputed  the  envoy  ?     If  hisshocked  sensibility  and  indignant  virtue 
and  patriotUu)  would  not  allow  him  to  enquire  into  particulars,  ouj^t 
he  to  have  hazarded  the  exertion,  that  I  was  privy  to  the  proposal, 
wjitl(o^t  avuring.himself  of  .thefact :  could  he  not,  after  rejecting  the 
proposal,  continuing,  as  he  did,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  organ  of  it^  , 
have  £ta;^isfied  himself  if  I  were  conusant  of  it  ?    If  he  had  not  time 
then>  .might  he  not  have  ascertained  the  fact  from  his  friend  or  from 
m^  during  the  intervening  two  and  a  half  years  ?    The  compunc- 
tipps  of  his  own  conscience  appear  for  a  moment  to  have  visited  him  . 
towaicds  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  for  he  there  does  s^y,  '^  ttiat  in  , 
tde  suppocfition  stated,  I  may  have  done  injustice  to  Mr.  Clay  ;  if  so^  ^ 
the  gpntleman  informing  me  can  explain."    No  good  or  honoraUe 
njan  wjll  do  another  .voluntarily  any  injustice.     It  was  not  necessary 
t^at  General  Jackson  should  have  done  me  any.     And  he  cannot  ac- 
<rait  l^mself  of  the  rawness  and  iniquity  of  his  conduct  towardi  me^ . 
bj(.  referring  at  this  late  day  to  a  person  whose  nam^  is  vltKhdd  fr(»i 
t^.  pvd»lic.    Thus  compenduous  ,niode^  of.  administeiilij|  jW^cOi .  b|^ 
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i»A  ihm  tiying  a  maa,  howerer  jiMtifiaUe  ittaajrlNy^ 
;  to  the  precepte  of  tke  Jackiaa  code,  ia  aaaetioaed  bj  aa- 
respectable  system  of  jurisprudence. 

H  ia  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  that  the  overture  was  - 
made  early  in  January ;  and  that  the  second  day  after  the  communi- 
eatioa,  it  ^<  was  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  > 
eoaae  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Adams."    The  object 
of  this  statement  is  obvious.     It  is  to  insinuate  that  the  proposal 
which  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  General  Jackson,  was  accepted 
with  promptitude  by  Mr.  Adams.    This  renders  the  &ct  as  to  the  , 
tisfta  <xf  the  alleged  annunciation  ver}"  important.      It  is  to  be  rq;ret- 
tei  HM  General  Jackson  had  not  been  a  little  more  precise.     It  wap  - 
sflniyin  January  that  the  overture  was  made,  and  the  second  day  after- 
die  aanunciation  of  my  intention  took  place.    Now,  I  will  not  assert 
dial  there  may  not  have  been  some  speculations  in  the  newspapers  > 
atomt  that  time,  (although  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  $pecul&Hdn$ ' 
so  early ))  as  to  the  probable  vote  which  I  should  five  ;  but  I  should  * 
be  glad  to  see  any  newspaper  which  the  second  day  after  early  in  * 
Jasntary,  asserted  in  its  columns,  that  I  had  come  out  "  openly  and 
avoiredly  ia  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.*'    I  chaljienge  the  production  of 
suah  a  ptftac-      I  do  not  believe  my  intention  so  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Adams  was  aamwaced  in  the  newspapers  openly  and  avowedly  du-  * 
ring  the  whole  month  of  January,  or  at  any  r^te  uatH  late  in  that  - . 
TDonth.     The  only  avowal  of  m}'  intention  to  vote  for  him,  which 
wa^puUicly  made  in  the  newspapers,  prior  to  th^  ^lectioa^  is  090- 
tained  in  my  letter  to  Judge  Brooke,  which  is  dated  the  28th  af  Jaau- 
aiy;    It  wis  first  published  in  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  some  ttnas. . 
in  die  ensuing  month.    I*go  further ;  I  dq  not  believe  any  newqp^per  " 
at  Washington  can  be  produced  announcing,  befpre  the  latter  9srt<^f, 
Januaryi  the  fiict,  whether  upon  my  avowal  or  J^ot,  of  my  intention . 
to.  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.    Greneral  Jackaoii^s  jxemary  mipst  deceira-* 
hiaa.    Ji$  must  have  caofounded  events  aqd  (Circumstances^    His  r 
friend,  Mr.  George  Kremeri  ii|  his  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer, . 
bi^ng  date  the  d5th  of  January,  has^  acosrding  to  my  recollection . 
of  {he.publie  prints,  a. claim  to  the  m^rit  of  being  the  firsts  or  among,'. 
t||a  fir^» to  announce  to  the.public  n^y  iat^^ed  vote.    That  letter, 
^ps.-fiial  pahlifhed  at, Philadelphia,  ^h^  i^tij^rped  in  the 'Colambian j 
Ohserv^^o  WaAingtOi  ci^F,  on  the  31»i,pf  ^laxijiaqr.    Ho^j  lfflg,her, 
*»>llf^t» J*fMrJetter  ^as  .lyritten  ior  :Mr".  .^JTeiaer,  ^fm  m  WPW;,, 
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1V%»rtBer'ttiei«  Wai^'  coimeitidn  made  by  to  dtrtlagtiAed'  Miidb^  > ' 
of  tJbflgr^ss,  and  that  letter,  pierhaps  G«iiei«l  Jadtaofi  ctti  Btjkik. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years  after  a  corrupt  overture  has 
been  made  to  Qcneral  Jackson,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  opebl^ 
proclaims  it.    It  is  true,  as  I  have  ascertained  sineethe  ptd)lieatioil» 
of  Mr.  Beverley's  FayettevHIe  letter,  the  General  has  been  for  a  kmg 
time  secretly  circolating  the  charge.    Immediately  on  the  afqieaxiaier 
at  Washington  of  that  letter  in  the  public  prints,  the  editor' of  tbe- 
Telegraph  asserted,  in  hb  paper,  that  General  Jackson  had  commoni^  * 
cated  the  overture  to  him  abotft  the  period' of  tfee  election,  not  aa  he  ' 
now  states,  but  according  to  Mr.  Beverley*s  vetsion  of  the  tale.    Skattr  " 
I  left' Waslungton,  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  I  have  understood  thdl 
General  Jackson  has  made  a  similar  commnnic8itioii  to  ae^^Ml  olUr  * 
pCTsons  at  difieretat  and  distant  points.     Why  has  the  ovevtifM  toBfl''* 
thus  clandestinely  circulated  >    Was  it  that  through  the  medkmi  df  ' 
th^er  Telegraph,  the  leading  paper  supporttng  the  intereisft  of  GeAentf- 
Jackson,  and  throu^  his  other  depositories,  the  belief  of  the  isUttqgsO 
should  be  duly  ahd  gr^^ally  inftised  into  the  public  mind,  and  thli#*^ 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  cause  >    The  zeal  and  indlMtrf  Wtll^ 
which  it  has  been  propagated,  the  duly  columns  o£  certaitf  n€riraiM>^" 
pers  can  testify.    Finding  the  public  stUl  imconvinced,  hivlte  G^'  - 
era!  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  come  out  in  proper  pet^nrylhiM^^ 
this* thm  veil  of  Mir.  Carter  Bevefly^s  agency  ? 

When  th%  alleged'  overture  was  made,  the  elec^n  rfeimdafiMl  itfdi^'' 
cided.  Why  did  not  Genehil  Jackson  then  hold  up  to  nmv^lMl  sOOMb 
and  indignation  thie  infatiious  bearer  of  the  propMfll,  anldlfatto^  who^a 
darM*^  insult  his  honor,  and  tamper  with  his  int^tf  >  If  tie  Idlftt' 
atthat  Hme  denounce  all  Uie  in&mous  parties  concerned,  defnsnJMd^''^ 
afr'inquiry  In  th^  House  of  Representatives,  atid  e^abliahed'by^Mtil^^ 
&cf6ry  proof  the  trtithof  his  accusation,  there  might  and  pt<Mtitf>^ 
would  have  been  a  different  result  to  th^ '  ejection.  Why,  When  iM^ 
my  instance,  a  Committee  was  on  the  fifth  day  of  Flftbruaiy,  l#99|i^ 
(dnly  four  days  before  th^  election,)  aj^point^  to  invaH^ttf  ift#<) 
chains  of  Mr.  Kremer,  did  not  General  Jacki^cm  preseift  hittMlf  aiil^ 
eimtblish  their  truth  ?  Why,  on  the  sevetath  of  that  moMh,  iwiNkflt^ 
WRsit^  electloilj  when  the  Comtnittee  reported  that  Itf.  KhyilP 
dedfiiiKid  td  come  forward,  and  that  ^<  if  iktif  hiemofknj  ttw&cfU^tlt^ 
•mOr  irivestigatioa,  they  wouM  have  asked  to  hb  cfiHhefr'lMil'flV* 
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hkrt  tdi  it  ta  be  their  doy  only  to  ktybefine  the  Howetiieji 
•iecdon  which  they  have  FBceived ;''  wh^  did  net  Genial  JedoMMi 
eathoifize  a  motioii  to  reeonunit  the  reportyuid  nMifallycoBete- 
(werd  with  all  hie  information ?  The  Co8g;ittie  of  the  m^ien  Js.ui 
^aaaeion.  An  important  elecden  has  devolved  on  it.  All  eyes  jae 
'totned  towards  Wasyngton.  The  result  is  awaited  with  intense 
anxiety  and  breathless  expectation.  A  conrupt  proposition,  afecting 
(tile  election,  is  made  to  one  of  the  candidates.  He  leoeives  it,  ia  mih 
viasd  to  accept  it,  deliberates,  decides  upon  it.  A  comuittee  is  in 
eession  to  investigate  the  very  charge.  The  candidate,  netwithttaiiA' 
iog,  remiuns  profoundly  ^ent,  and,  after  the  kpse  of  more  than,  two 
years,  when  the  period  of  another  election  is  rapidly  appeeaching,in 
which  he  is  the  only  competitor  for  the  office,  for  the  first  time,- an* 
Bounces  it  to  the  Americwi  public !  They  must  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  credulity  who  do  not  believe  that  Greneral  Jaifksan 
labors  under  some  extraordinary  delusion. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  uige  by  way  of  excsse  for  what  m|istAe 
ieemed  his  culpable  coaeealQient  of  meditated  comqption,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  volunteer  as  a  witness  before  the  committeei  or  to  transmit 
to  it  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
•9t  Re[»esentalive6,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discetn  any  just 
reason  for  his  volunteering  now,  which  would  not  have  applied  wi|h 
more  force  at  that  time.  But  what  apology  can  be  i^ade  for  his  foil- 
ure  to  discharge  his  sacred  duty  as  an  American  Senator  ?  Mere  than 
two  months  afler  the  alleged  overture,  my  nomination  to  thO'Office 
which  I  now  hold,  was  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statetr,  of 
which  Creneral  Jackson  was  then  a  sworn  member.  On  that  nomi- 
tion  he  had  to  deliberate  and  to  act  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  If  I 
were  privy  to  a  corrupt  proposal  to  General  Jackson,  touching  thene- 
eentdection ;  if  1  had  entered  intoacormpt  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams 
to  secure  bis  elevation,  I  was  unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  I  was 
nominated ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  General  Jackson,  if  he  really  pos- 
sessed the  information  which  he  now  puts  forward,  to  have  movied 
^  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  establi&hing  my 
(uQt,  to  have  preserved  the  national  councils  from  an  ahominahle  con- 
tamination. As  the  conspiracy  of  George  Kremer  &  Co.  had  a  ahpri 
time  before  meanly  shrunk  from  appearing  before  the  cenunittnncf 
Ibe  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  good  Iheir  disvgea,  I  requaat- 


w  mmm  cuir. 

^  s  SiHiitor  of  the  United  Steteo^  whett  my  nonunaiioii  tbooU  M 
•HdBmiqp^  to  Mk  of  the  Seiiftte  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in* 
iqoity,  iinktt  it  should  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether  mtiepweaqr. 
One  of  our  Senators  was  oompelled  by  the  urgency  of  his  fcmlt 
•business  to  leave  Washington  before  my  nomination  was  disposed  of; 
and  as  I  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  prc^essed  fiienf- 
sfaip  of  Ae  other,  I  was  constrained  to  present  my  application  to  s 
Senator  firom  another  State.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  wfae&  it 
was  acted  upon.  General  Jackson,  and  every  other  Senator  ptese^t, 
was  silent  as  to  the  imputation  now  made ;  no  one  presuming  to 
question  my  honor  or  integrity.  How  can  Greneral  Jackson  justify  ia 
bis  conscience  or  to  his  country  this  palpable  breach  of  his  publicduty  ? 
it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  lie  gave  a  silent  negative  vote.  lA  was  in 
possession  of  information  which,  if  true,  must  have  occasioned  the 
xejeetion  of  my  nomination.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  Sen*- 
tor  possessed  the  same  information.  Investigation  was  alike  doe  to 
the  purity  of  the  national  councils,  to  me,  and,  as  an  act  of  strict  j«a- 
tice,  to  all  the  other  parties  implicated.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
'  escape  from  the  dilemma  that  he  has  been  faithless  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  or  has  lent  himself  to  the  circulation  of  an  ati^ 
cioua  calumny. 

After  the  election  Genial  Jackson  was  among  the  first  who  eagerly 
plessed  his  congratulations  upon  his  successful  rival.  If  Mr.  Adama 
had  been  guilty  of  the  employment  of  impure  means  to  efiect  his  elec- 
tion, General  Jackson  ought  to  have  disdained  to  sully  his  own  hands 
by  touching  those  of  his  corrupt  competitor. 


On  the  10th  of  February,  1825,  the  very  next  day  after  the  < 
tion,  General  Jackson  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  WashingtOBy 
by  some  of  his  friends.  He  expressed  to  them  his  wish  that  ho 
might  be  excused  firom  accepting  the  invitation,  because,  alluding  to 
the  recent  election,  he  said,  '^  any  evidence  of  kindness  and  regaid, 
such  as  you  propose,  might,  by  many,  be  viewed  as  conveying  with  it 
BXCBPTioN,  murmurings,  and  feelings  of  complaint,  which  I  sincerely 
hope  belong  to  none  of  my  friends."  More  than  one  month  after  the 
corrupt  proposal  is  pretended  to  have  been  received,  and  after,  accoKd* 
K^  to  the  insinuation  of  General  Jackson,  a  corrupt  arrangement  had 
been  made  between  Mr.  Adams  and  me :  after  the  actual  termination 
.  of  an  dection,  the  issue  oi  which  was  brought  about,  accoidiiig^tO' 
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llStenetal  Jackson,  by  tlie  iMisest  means,  he  was  unwilfing  to  aoeq^ 
the  honors  of  a  pul^  dinner,  lest  it  ^ooM  imply  even  an  CTWjiliwi 
against  the  result  d  the  election. 

General  Jackson  professes  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  June — I  quote 
again  his  words,  **  to  have  always  intended  should  Mr.  Clay  come 
out  over  his  own  signature  and  deny  haying  any  knowledge  of  the 
communication  made  by  bis  friends  to  my  friends,  «ul  to  me,  that  1 

'  would  give  him  tiie  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whon\  that  com- 
munication came."  He  pretends  never  to  have  seen  the  FayetteviHe 
letter ;  and  yet  the  pretext  of  a  denial  under  my  signature  is  precisely 
that  which  had  been  urged  by  the  principal  editors  who  sustain  hii 
cause.  If  this  be  an  unconcerted,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  wondefftd 
coincidence.  The  €reneral  never  communicated  to  me  his  pr(^B8sM 
intention,  but  left  me  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  generous  purpose ; 
like  the  overture  itself,  it  was  profoundly  concealed  from  me.  There 
was  an  authorized  denial  from  mc,  which  went  the  circle  of  the  pub- 
lic prims,  immediately  after  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  Fay- 
etteville  letter.  In  that  denial  my  words  are  given,  They  were  con- 
tained in  a  letter  dated  at  Washington  city  on  the  18th  day  of  April 
last,  and  are  correctly  stated  to  have  been  <^  that  the  statement  ^t 
his  (my)  friends  had  made  such  a  proposition  as  the  latter  describes 

*  to  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  wns,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believed, 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
(3eneral  Jackson  had  made  any  such  statement ;  but  that  no  matter 
with  whom  it  had  originated,  he  was  fully  persuaded  it  was  a  gross 
fiibrication  of  the  same  calumnious  character  with  the  Kremer  story, 
put  forth  for  the  double  purpose  of  injuring  his  public  character,  and 
propping  the  cause  of  General  Jackson  ;  and  then  for  himself  and  for 
his  friends  he  defied  the  substantiation  oi  the  charge  before  any  fair 
tribunal  whatever."  Such  were  my  own  words  transmitted  in  tte 
form  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  knoum  person.  Whereas  the  charge 
which  they  repelled  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  a  person 
then  unknown  to  some  person  also  unknown.  Did  I  not  deny  the 
charge  xmder  my  own  signature  in  my  card  of  the  31st  January,  1805, 
publkhed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  ?  Was  not  there  a  substan- 
tial denial  of  it  in  my  letter  to  Ju(%e  Brooke,  dated  the  2Sth  of  the 
same  month  ?  In  my  chrcular  to  my  constituents  ?  In  my  Lewis 
burg  Jtpeecb  ?  And  may  I  not  add,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  puUic 
life  and  contest  ?    If  General  Jackson  had  offered  to  furnish  me  the 


IMis^.ol.a  mflB^ier  of  Congress,  who  was  -e^piUe  <^  adrimg  lut  ii^ 
flUptooe  of  a  bMe  and  eomqrt  propo8itioI^  ou|^  I  U>*)iave  reMKlad 
to  his  infiunous  and  discredited  witness  ? 

li  h$s  been  a  thous^ad  times  asseited  and  repeated^  tM  I  vioMed 
instrootioBs  which  I  ought  to  have  obeyed.  I  deay  the  cbai^  ^  and 
I  am  happf  to  have  thb  oppcwUnuty  of  de^ring  it  in  the  presence  of 
ngr  assembled  constituents.  The  general  assembly  requested  tha 
Kentucky  delegation  to  vote  in  a  parttcular  way.  A  minority  of  thul 
delegMioni  including  myself,  voted  in  opposition  to  that  request* 
The  l^pslature  did  not  intend  to  give  an  mperadne  inatroction.  The 
4|Btinction  between  a  request  and  an  inatnictioii  waa  fiuniliar  to  the 
.legislature,  and  their  rolls  attest  that  the  fbrmer  is  always  addressed 
'to  the  menders  of  the  House  df  Representatives,  and  the  laMer  onj^y 
to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  this  reoo^u2ed  disUnction.  1  dia* 
pute  at  once  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  issue  a  mandatory  instroe- 
lion  to  the  representatives  ci  the  people.  Such  a  right  has  no  fixuk- 
dation  in  the  constitution,  in  the  reascm  or  natiive  of  things,  nor  in 
usage  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  Its  exercise  would  be  a  manifest 
usurpation.  The  general  assembly  has  the  incontroverUblc  right  to 
ex|«ess  its  opinions  and  to  proclaim  its  wishes  on  any  political  sub- 
ject whatever ;  and  to  such  an  expression  great  deference  and  re* 
spect  are  due ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  The  people,  when,  in  An* 
gust,  1824,  they  elected  members  to  the  general  assembly,  did  not 
invest  them  with  any  power  to  regulate  or  control  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  iu  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every  elector  present,  if  he  intend- 
ed to  part  with  his  own  right,  or  anticipated  the  exection  of  any  auch 
power,  by  the  legislature,  when  he  gave  his  vote  in  Augjust  18224  ? 

The  only  instruction  which  I  received  from  a  legitimate  soinoet 
emanated  from  a  rei^pectable  portion  of  my  inunediate  constituents ; 
and  that  directed  me  to  exercise  my  own  discretion,  regpudless  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature.  You  subsequently  ratified  my  vote  by  :Une- 
^vocai  demonstrations,  repeatedly  given,  of  your  aftctionate  attifdi-* 
■lent  and  your  undiaken  confidence.  You  ratified  it  two  years  ago 
Iqr  t}ie  election  of  my  personal  and  political  finend  (Ju^ge  Claike)  to 
•ueeeed  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  jbM  himself  f^b- 
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icribea&eciilT  legitimate  intraet^  Toanfti^ 

k  by  die  {veeeace  and  the  appcobatum,  of  this  vast  and  reapectaUe 
jgininiblaflpn 

I  rejcnee  again  and  agaitti  that  the  emitest  haa  at  last  asanmed  ila 
praent  practical  fyna.  Heretofcre,  malignant  whispen  and  dark 
snnnises  have  been  clandestinely  ciicolated,  or  openly  or  unblush- 
iaglyattered  by  irresponsible  agents.  They  were  Ixnme  upon  the 
winds,  and  like  them  were  invisible  and  btangflde.  No  responsiU* 
BMUi  stood  foward  to  sostain  them,  with  his  acknowledged  authori^. 
Hiey  have  at  last  a  h>cal  habitation  and  a  name.  Creneral  Jackson 
Ims  now  thrown  off  the  mask  and  comes  confisssedly  fordi  from.be* 
Idnd  his  concealed  batteries,  pnUicly  to  aocose  and  convict  me.  We 
stand  confronted  before  the  American  people.  Pronouncing  the 
^larges,  as  I  again  do,  destitute  of  all  foandation,and  gross  aspnsions^ 
whether  clandestinely  or  openly  issued  from  the  halls  of  the  capitol, 
lihe  saloons  of  the  Hermitage,  or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by  tongue,  and 
-aaCsly  resting  on  my  coosdoQs  integrity,  I  demand  the  witness,  and 
•await  the  event  with  fearless  confidence. 

The  ksoe  is  fiurly  joined.  The  imputed  ofience  does  not  compt^ 
liend  a  single  friend,  but  the  collective  body  of  my  friends  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  accuses  them  of  ofiering,  and  me  with  sanctioning  cor- 
nipt  propoftftofis,  derogating  from  howMr,  and  in  violation  of  the  most 
-aacred  of  duties.  H&e  charge  has  been  made  after  two  years  delibe- 
ration. General  Jackson  has  voluntarily  taken  his  position,  and  with- 
out provocation.  In  voting  against  him  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  gave  him  no  just  cause  of  oftnce.  I  exercised  no  more 
-than  my  indisputable  privilege,  as,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  of  which 
I  have  never  complained,  he  exercised  his  in  voting  against  me  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Had  I  voted  for  him,  I  must  have  gone  counter 
io  every  fixed  principle  of  my  public  life.  I  believed  him  incompe- 
tent, and  his  election  fraught  with  danger.  At  this  early  period  of 
the  Republic,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  dangers  which  had  over- 
turned every  other  Free  State,  I  bcilieved  it  to  be  essential  to  the  last- 
mg  preservation  of  our  liberties,  that  a  man,  devoid  of  civil  talents, 
and  ofiering  no  recommendation  but  one  founded  on  military  service, 
dkould  not  be  selected  to  administer  the  government.  I  believe  so 
yet ;  and  I  shall  consider  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  numbered 
when  an  opposite  principle  is  established.    I  believed,  and  still  be- 
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Here,  that  now,  when  our  intitaftMM«»  in  eompentine  ittfinwqr.f  ii 
the  time  to  eeUUiah  tbe  greet  principle^  that  ndliteiy  qualific^m 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  title  to  the  Presidency.  If  we  start  i^l^  m 
may  run  a  long  race  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  glory.  If  we  stumble 
maettnig  out,  w«  sltall  M  as  oUms  ImwSiBeii hrfbie  qs,.aMl£ai 
without  ev«i  a  claim  to  the  legretSsOi?  sympathiea  of  mankind. 

I  baTB  nerar  done  General  Jackaon,  knowiii^y,.  any  ij^ustioe.  .1 
lunre  taken  pleasure,  wi  eveqr  pr<^^  ooeaaien,  to  beitow  on  Uffi 
merited  praise  for  the  glohou^  issoe  of  tjhe  battle  of  New  Qrleanir 
No  Amenean  eitizen  enjoyed  h^her  Mtirinetion  than  I  did  with  tl^ 
erent.  I  heard  it  for  the  finit.time  on  the  boukyards^of  Paris  i  uafl. 
I  eageriy  perused  the  details.of  the  actions,  with  the  ansoous  hffjjp 
Aat  Ishould  find  that  the  gallant  nilitin  of  n^.own  State  had areyg- 
ed,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miasis^^,  the.  bl^od  which  thqsr  ^^  99 
Jreely  spilt  on  the  disastrous  fieU  of  Raisin.  That  hojpe  was  nffi 
then  gintified ;  and  although  I  had  the  mmtifioatiiin  to  read  in  th^ 
official  statement,  that  they  ing^iooaly  fled,  I  was  neTorthabip 
thankful  for  the  success  of  the  nrms  of  my  ooiintiy ,  and  .felt  gnetaftf 
to  him  who  bad  most  contributed  to  the  ever  memorable  victoiy. 
This  eoncession  is  not  now  mfide  fisr  the  pnifiose  of  con^lieti^  the 
fitvor  or  mitigating  the  wtaUi  of  General  Jackson.  He  has  eredefl 
an  bnpassahle  barrier  between  us, and.I  wonld  soom  to  accept  aiy 
fiiTor  at  his  hands.  1  thank  ay  Ood  that  Hb  has  endowed  me  witli 
a  soul  incapable  of  i^prahensiena  from  dm  anger  of  any  beo^  ^ 
himself. 

I  have  as  your  Representative,  fred^  examiQedy  and  in  my  deUbn* 
rate  judgment,  justly  condemned  the  eonduct  of  General  Jackson  m 
some  of  our  Indian  wars.  I  beisered,  and  yet  believe  him,  to  have 
tfsmpled  upon  the  consUtntion  of  Ins  country,  and  to  have  violatod 
the  principles  of  humanity.  Entertaining  theae  <^pinionSy  I4id  net 
and  could  not  vote  for  him. 

I  owe  you,  my  friends  and  feliow-citiaens,  many  mpcA^gM  for  thp* 
long  interruption  of  the  festivitiea  of  the  day.  I  hope  that  my  desire 
to  vindicate  their  honored  object,  and  to  aatkl^  yon  ^hat  he  ianPl 
altogether  unwoithy  of  them,  wiB  be  ( 


ON  RETIRING  FROM  OFFICE. 
At  Washington,  March  7,  1829. 


[Attkb  the  tnnmpbaiit  eleotioa  of  Gcnerml  Jacxioh  as  Prarideat  in  18S8,  aM  Into 
imposing  £tianganitioo  to  that  office,  March  4th,  18S9,  annmber  of  the  friends  of  JIfr; 
Clay,  (who  had  resigned  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  the  day  before  that  Inaag^ 
imtionyand  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  Western  home)  insisted  that  he  shpold 
meet  them  around  the  festive  board  prior  to  hia  departnre.  To  this  request  he  ace* 
ded.    The  fifth  toast  was: 

"  Health,  prosperity,  and  happfaess  to  oar  hijhly  valued  awl  eataemsd  ntst  aqd 
lellow-^ittzen.  fiucirmT  Clat.  whatever  the  fiiture  destination  of  his  life,  he  has 
done  enough  for  honori  and  need  desire  no  higher  reward  than  the  deep  seated  albb* 
tion  and  respect  of  his  fijends  and  his  country." 

This  having  been  received  with  profound  enthusiastic  feeling,  Mr.  Glat  aroae  tmd 
addressed  the  company  as  follows:] 

In  rising)  Mr.  President,  to  oflfer  my  respectful  acknowledgements 
for  the  honors  of  which  1  am  here  the  object,  I  must  ask  the  indul* 
gence  of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  now  assembled,  for  an  on* 
affected  embarrassment,  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  than  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly expteaaed.  This  city  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  my  public  life.  Tou,  and  others  whom  I  now  see,  have  been 
spectators  of  my  public  course  and  conduct.  You  and  they  are,  if  I 
may  bcHTOw  a  technical  expression  from  an  honorable  profession,  of 
which  you  and  I  are  both  members,  jurors  of  the  vicinage.  To  a 
judgment  rendered  by  those  who  have  thus  long  known  me,  and  by 
others  though  not  of  the  panel,  who  have  possessed  equal  opportimi- 
ties  of  forming  correct  opimons,  I  most  cheorfully  submit.  If  the 
weight  of  human  testimony  should  be  estimated  by  the  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  the  witness,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowle(%e  of 
the  matter  on  liUick  he  testifies,  the  highest  consideration  is  due  to 
that  which  has  been  this  day  spontaneously  g}ven.    I  shall  ever 
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•heriih  it  with  the  most  gratefiil  recollectioii,  and  look  back  upon  ft 
iritli  {ffoad  satis&ction. 

I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  I  could  with  any  i»oprietj  abataan  from 
mBLj  alluaion  at  this  time  and  at  this  place,  to  public  affairs.  But  oon- 
ri^ring  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together,  the  erentt 
which  have  preceded  it,  and  the  influence  which  they  may  exert  upon 
tlie  destinies  of  our  country,  my  silence  might  be  misinterpreted,  and 
I  think  it  therefore  proper  that  I  should  embrace  this  first  public  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  of  saying  a  few  words,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  kte  memorable  and  embittered  contest.  It  is  far  firom  my 
wish  to  continue  or  to  revive  the  agitation  with  which  that  contest 
was  attended.  It  is  ended,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  nation  wants 
lepose.  A  majority  of  the  people  has  decided,  and  from  their  ded- 
ai<m  there  can  and  ought  to  be  no  appeal.  Bowing,  as  I  do,  with 
profound  respect  to  them,  and  to  this  exercise  of  their  sovereign  au- 
thority, I  may  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  retain  and  to  express  my 
own  unchanged  sentiments,  even  if  they  should  not  be  in  perfect  co- 
incidence with  theirs.  It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  me  to 
believe  that  I  share  these  sentiments  in  common  with  more  than  half 
a  million  of  freemen,  possessing  a  degree  of  virtue,  of  intelligenGe,  of 
religion,  and  of  genuine  patriotism,  which,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  is  unsurpassed,  in  the  same  number  of  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

I  deprecated  the  election  of  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  believed  he  had  neither  the  temper,  die  experience, 
nor  the  attainments  requisite  to  discharge  the  complicated  and  ardu- 
ous duties  of  chief  magistrate.  I  deprecated  it  still  more,  because 
his  elevation,  I  believed,  would  be  the  result  exclusively  d  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  for  military  service,  without  regard  to  indispensable 
d^dl  qualifications.  I  can  neither  retract,  nor  alter,  nor  modify  any 
opinion  which,  on  these  subjects,  I  have  at  any  time  heretofore  ex- 
pressed. I  thought  I  beheld  in  his  election  an  awful  foreboding  of 
the  fate  which,  at  some  future  (I  pray  to  God  that,  if  it  ever  arrive, 
it  may  be  some  far  distant)  day  was  to  befall  this  infant  republic.  All 
past  history  has  impressed  on  my  mind  this  solemn  apprehension. 
Nor  is  it  effaced  or  weakened  by  contemporaneous  events  passing 
upon  our  own  favored  continent.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this 
epoch,  at  the  head  of.  eight  of  the  nine  independent  govemmeBts 
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utiiMblwfl  m  bodi  AmericM,  milHary  offioan  haye  bten  phe^i  or - 
bsre  placed  themielTef .  Greneral  Lavalle  has,  bjr  militaiy  ibioe, 
aobyerted  the  xepoUicof  La  Plata.  General  SanU  Cruz  ia  the  chief 
*  nagittnae  of  Bolma;  Colonel  Pinto  of  Chili ;  General  Lamar  of 
Ptto,  and  General  Bolivar  of  Colombia.  Central  America,  rent  in 
pieces,  and  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  wounds  inflicted  by  contend- 
ing military  Actions,  is  under  the  alternate  sway  of  their  chiefii.  In 
the  government  of  onr  nearest  neighbor,  an  election,  conducted  ac- 
coidUig  to  all  the  requirements  of  their  c(»istitution,  has  terminated 
with  a  majority  of  the  States  in  fiivw  of  Pedrazza,  the  civil  candidate. 
An  insurrection  was  raised  m  behalf  of  his  military  rival ;  the  cry, 
not  exactly  of  a  bargain,  but  of  corruption,  was  sounded ;  the  election 
was  annulled,  and  a  refiMrm  eflbcted  I7  proclaiming  General  Guerrero, 
having  only  a  minority  of  the  States,  duly  elected  President  The 
thunders  from  the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  acdamavions  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude,  on  the  fourth,  told  us  what  general  was  at  the 
head  of  our  afiairs.  It  is  true,  and  in  this  respect  we  are  hap{ner 
than  some  of  the  Americean  Stotes,  that  his  election  has  not  been 
brought  about  by  military  violence.  The  forms  ci  the  constitution 
have  yet  remained  inviolate. 

In  re-asserting  the  opinions  which  I  hold,  nothing  is  flirther  from 
my  purpose  than  to  treat  with  the  slightest  disreqiect  those  of  my 
fBUow-citizens  here  or  elsewhere,  who  may  entertain  opposite  senti^ 
ments.  The  fiict  of  claiming  and  exercising  the  free  and  independent 
eiqiression  <tf  the  dictates  of  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  affords  the 
strongest  guarantee  of  my  full  recognition  of  their  correqpondiog 
privflege. 

A  majority  of  my  fellow-citixens,  it  would  seem,  do  not  perceive 
the  dangers  which  I  apprdiended  from  the  example.  Believing  ttat 
they  are  not  real,  or  that  we  have  some  security  against  their  eflbct, 
which  ancient  and  modem  repuUics  have  not  found,that  minority,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  incontestiUe  right  of  suAage,  have  chosen  for 
chief  magistrate  a  citiaen  who  brings  into  that  hi|^  trust  no  quaHA« 
oatien  other  than  military  triumphs. 

That  citiaen  has  done  much  injustice— wanton,  unprovoked,  and 
UMtoned  injustice.  -  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever  believe,  for  the 
double  purpoae  of  gratifying  private  resentment  and  promoHag  pei^ 


«i«HioB0  lA  the  ctoM  of  liberal  the  wiioD,  and  the  natioiial  plot. 
perity. 

Before  I  set  down  I  arail  myself  with  pleasure  oft  this  opportanity 
to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesies  and  fHendly 
attentions  which  I  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city.  A  free  and  social  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  is  about  to  terminate,  without  any  reool* 
lection  on  my  part  of  a  single  painful  collision,  and  without  leaying 
behind  me,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  solitary  personal  enemy.  If,  in  the 
sentiment  with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  do  not  give  a  partic- 
ular expression  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  interchange  of  civilities 
and  friendly  offices,  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Washington  will  be  assured 
that  their  individual  happiness  and  the  grovrth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  will  ever  be  objects  of  my  fi^vent  wishes.  In  the  sentiment 
which  I  shall  presently  oflfer,  they  are  indeed  comprehended.  For  tibe 
welfare  of  this  cky  is  indissoluUy  associated  with  that  of  our  Unions 

and  tba  preservation  of  our  liberty.    I  request  permission  to  propoM| 

» 

Imt  m  jrvvm  DnrAiR  or  tub  Amsmmam  Ri^vhuc. 


APPENDIX 


TO  TOLVm  X. 


ON  1£ANUFACTURES. 
!■  TBS  Sbiatb  or  ibb  Vwvted  Statm^  Aran.  1^  1810. 

Ibb  Pinnwarri— The  loetl  tnUrett  of  tho  qiurtcr  of  the  eovBtrjr  which  I  hhf« 
Hm  hosor  to  wpwunt,  will  apolofiM  for  the  trouble  I  may  ^ve  yov  on  thie  oeoft- 
mm.  Hf  coUeofoe  hee  propoeed  en  uneadment  to  the  bill  before  yov,  inatnietuif 
Hm  Seowtary  of  the  Nafy  to  proride  fopplietof  eordace,  luftloth,  hemp,  9cg.,  aad 
to  gite  a  ppc^erenee  to  theoe  of  Amerieaa  growth  and  mamifactiire.  It  haa  beea 
Moredby  thofeatlemaa  from  MaaachviettB  (Mr.  Lloyd)  to  etrike  out  thia  part  of 
the  aawadmeat;  and  in  the  coiuae  of  the  diacuaton  which  haa  ariaen,  remarka 
have  been  made  on  the  general  policy  of  promoting  mannfaetwea.  The  propiiety 
of  due  policy  ia»  peihape,  not  very  intimately  connected  with  the  anlQect  before  «§; 
bvt  it  ii^  nererdMleai,  within  the  legitimate  and  admiamible  eeope  of  debate.  IT»- 
der  thia  impceenon  I  offer  my  aentimeata 

In  inmlraling  the  adfantagea  of  domeatic  mannfactwea,  it  sever  entered  th« 
headtlpnaomeyof  aayoaeftochange  the  habita  of  the  nation  from  an  agiienltval 
to  a  mann&ctning  commnnity.  No  one,  I  am  peranaded,  erer  thevfht  of  conTort- 
Uf  the  ploogh-riiare  and  the  ackle  into  Uie  ipindle  and  the  drattle.  And  yet  Aia 
ii  the  delosiTe  and  etioneona  view  too  often  taken  of  the  aalject  Hie  epponenti 
of  the  mamifactnring  qratem  tramport  themeehrea  to  the  eataUiihmenta  of  Han- 
aheeter  and  Birmingham,  and  dwelling  on  the  indigence,  idee,  and  wretchednait 
fievailiag  there,  by  poshing  tt  to  an  uiiiaM,  aigne  that  jta  iatrodnctioA  into  thia 
oonntiy  will  neeeanrily  be  attended  by  the  lame  mischieroaa  and  dreadihl  eonaa> 
faencea.  But  what  ia  the  (act  1  That  En^and  ia  the  manafactorer  of  a  great  paiC 
af  the  world ;  and  that,  e?en  there,  the  nvmben  thna  employed  bear  an  inpniadd 
araUe  proportion  to  the  wh^ma»  of  popalation.  Were  we  to  become  the  maatt* 
fiMtoren  of  other  nations,  effecta  of  the  lame  kind  might  reaoh.  Bat,ifweiMl 
•ar  effKts,  by  oar  own  wants,  d^  erils  apprehended  wonld  be  fbindto  be  chhssfi* 
cat  The  intention  and  improtement  in  machinery,  for  which  the  pisawit  age  ii 
ao  remarkable*  dispensing  in  a  great  degree  widi  manaal  labor;  and  d^  nsagiay 
aaest  of  these  persona,  who.  If  we  were  engaged  in  the  pvraut  of  agricatea  alifi^ 
waiald  be  either  nnprodnctiTe,  or  eipoeed  to  inddlenee  and  inmHnality,  wiB  i 
m  la  Mfply  ow.waals^  without  withdrawing  aar  attention  from  i 


flm  and  grefttest  aounse  of  national  Wealth  and  happmes.  A  jndidoiiB  Anenett 
lanne^  in  the  houaehold  way,  mannfactures  whatever  ia  reqniate  for  hia  family 
He  aquandere  but  little  in  the  fewgawa  of  Europe.  He  preaenta  in  epitome  what 
the  nation  ought  to  tn  exUnao,  Their  manufectoriea  dbould  bear  the  aame  propor- 
tion, and  effect  the  aame  object  inrehition  to  the  whole  community,  which  the  part 
of  hia  houaehold  employed  in  domestic  manuft&cturins  bears  to  ^e  whole  fainily. 
It  ia  certainly  deairable  that  the  ejqporta  of  the  countiy  should  continue  to  be  the 
aorpluB  production  of  tillage,  and  not  become  thoae  of  manufacturing  eatabtiahmenta. 
But  it  ia  important  to  diminish  our  inqwrts— to  fnrniah  omaelvea  with  clothing^ 
made  by  our  own  industry— and  to  cease  to  be  dependant,  for  the  very  coats  we 
wear,  upon  a  foreign,  and  perhaps  inimical  country.  The  nation  that  imports  its 
doth  from  abipad,  is  but  little  less  dependant  than  if  it  imported  ita  bread. 

Hia  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  urged  against  domestic  manufactnrea,  namely^ 
the  distress  and  aenitude  produced  by  that  of  England,  would  equally  indicate  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  agriculture  itaelf.  Were  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
miserable  peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feudal  vassalage,  you  might 
thence  draw  numerous  arguments  of  the  kind  now  under  conaidemtion,  against  the 
punoits  of  the  husbandman !  What  would  become  of  commerce,  the  favorite 
theme  of  some  gentlemen,  if  assailed  with  this  sort  of  weapon  1  The  fraud,  peijuiy, 
euiadity,  and  corruption,  with  which  it  is  nnhapinly  tpo  often  attended,  would  at 
once  produce  its  overthrow.  In  short,  sir,  take  the  black  side  of  the  picture,  and 
•veiy  human  occupation  will  be  found  pregnant  with  fatal  objections. 


The  opposition  to  manufacturing  institutions  recalls  to  my  reooficvtion  tfa»  i 
of  a  gentleman,  of  wh^m  I  have  heard.  He  had  been  in  ^e  habit  of  anpplying'faw 
table  from  a  neighboring  cook  and  confectioner's  shop,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  a 
lefonn,  in  this  particular.  She  revolted  at  the  idea,  mie  sigfat'Of  a  stfollioii  war 
dreadful^  and  her  deUcate  nerves  could  not  bear  the  clattering  of  kitohan  fniattn^ 
The^emleman  petslsted  in  his  design ;  his  table  was  thenceforth  eheaperaad  bet* 
tar  supplied,  and  his  neighbor,  the  confectioner,  lost  one  of  his  best  eostomeis.  1m 
like'manner  Dame  Commerce  will  oppose  domestic  manufhcturea.  She  is  a  Airt- 
ing|  flippant,  noisy  jade,  and  if  we  are  governed  by  her  fantasies,  ire  shall  never  put 
off  the  mashns  of  India  and  the  cloths  of  Europe.  But  I  trust  HulX  the  yeimumry 
nCthe  country,  the  tnie  and  genuine  landlords  of  this  tenement,  called  the  United 
Stat^  diflregarding  her  freaks,  will  persevere  in  refbrm,  until  the  whole  ngtibiial 
iSMBily  ia  furnished  by  itself  with  the  clothmg  necessary  for  its  own  nse. 

U  is  a  snlQeet,  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest,  to  trace  the  p^^ndtces  in  teot 
of  ftweign  fabrics.  In  our  colonial  condition,  we  were  in  a  complete  stata  of  dd» 
^sadawiw  on  the  parent  country,  as  it  respected  manufactures,  as  #eB  as  commeiro^ 
Vot  maay  years  after  the  war,  such  was  the  pardality  for  her  productions,  inr  dui 
••nntiyi  that  a  gentlemdh'a  head  could  not  withstand  the  influeneo  of  solar  hM% 
wdeas  oovarad  with  a  Iiondon  hat— his  feet  could  not  bear  fiie  pebbles,  or  fiost,  un^ 
kai  praMoted  by  London  dioea— and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  peiaoa  WHk 
only  ooBioHed,  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tuilor  **  just  ttma  hott^ 
doii.'*'  Al;  leaflth,  howemer,  the  wonderful  dUccvtry  has  been  made,  that  it  is  not 
ribaolrtaly  beyond  the  reach  of  American  akili  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  th^se  atti- 
dsi^  eoiMiingwith  equal  elegance,  greater  durability.  And  I  entertain  no  dbnbt, 
tet  in  a  almt  time,  the  no  leais  important  fact  will  be  developed,  that^he  domestic 
flksilafflctotieg  of  the  United  Statea,  fostered  by  government,  and  aided  by  hduse- 
UoUbeitations;  ate  fulfy  competent  to  wsp^  us  with  at  leasC  every  necessary  arti^ 
tf  tMMSiv.   I-thanfoie^  «z,  /ir  on«  (to  use  the  faahionable  cant  of  the  day)  am  ii 


ftMNTfT  cM^mi^liif  ikeiii,  aottviire  e<idttto  wkkb  tiny  tie  e^^ 
l«C^i«'ndi'an'eit«nit  m  wiU  iwtoeiui  «•  aaiiely  from  all  d^eadaaee  on  f«nipi. 
eouiitnetf.  lliere  w«  fUnann  a  frida  (if  I  may  be  aUowed  the  aivifflBon,  ami  I. 
pity  those  who  camiot  feel  the  Bentiment)  in  being  clad  in  the  productions  of  ovr 
^wtt  taiiliefl.  Others  may  prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  of  London,  bat  give  me 
AmmM  ^f  HmflfifaveysyiUe. 

.  Aid  maybe  giren  to  n«tiTe  iostitutions  io  the  form  of  bonnties  sad  of  protecting 
dUm.  Bnt  against  bomties  it  is  aiged,  that  yo«  tax  the  nAofe  for  the  benefit  of  a 
pmrt  only,  of  the  commmuty ;  sad  in  oppoidtion  to  duties  it  is  alleged,  that  yon 
make  thift  iolerest  of  one  part,  the  consumer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another  pan, 
the  manuluturar.  llie  snffieiency  of  the  ansvnur  is  not  always  admitted,  that  the 
sacrifice  is  merely  temporary,  beii«  ultimately  compensated  by  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  superiority  of  the  article  produced  by  the  stimulus.  But,  of  all  practicable 
forms  of  encouragement,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  one  under  coosid- 
eration  would  escape  opposition,  if  everything  proposed  in  Congress  were  not  doom^ 
ed  to  experience  it.  What  is  it  1  The  bill  contains  two  provisions— one  prospec- 
tive, anticipating  the  appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  amendment 
proposes  extending  it  to  naval  supplies,  for  the  year  1811— and  the  other,  directing 
a  preftrence  to  be  given  to  home  manufactures,  and  productions,  whenever  it  can 
be  done  wUkout  material  detrifnent  to  the  jmbhc  service.  The  object  of  the  finrt  is  to 
authorize  contracts  to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufacturen,  and  by  making  ad- 
vances to  them,  under  proper  security,  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  articles  vented 
in  snfBcient  quantity.  When  it  is  recollected  that  they  are  frequentiy  men  of  limited 
eepital»  it  will  be  acknowledged  .that  this  kind  of  assistance,  bestowed  with  pni- 
dence»  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is  in  fact,  qnly  pureuing  a  principie 
long  acted  \xpoa^  of  advancing  to  contractors  with  government,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  engagemects.  The  appropriation  contemi^ated  to  be  made  for 
the  year  1811,  may  be  restriolbd  to  such  a  sum  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war» 
we  nonst  necessarily  expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  officers  of 
high  confidence,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  abuse,  and  who  arc  enjoined  to  see 
that  the  pubBc  service  receives  no  maitrial  detrimtni.  It  is  stated  that  hemp  is  now 
very  hiirh,  and  that  eontrsiets,  made  i;nder  existing  (Hrcnmstances,  will  be  ifquiieav 
to  government.  But  the  amendment  createe  no  obligation  npon  the  Secretary  ef 
ifae  Navy  to  go  into  market  at  this  precise  moment.  In  fact,  by  enlarging'  faig 
sphere  of  action,  it  adraite  of  hie  taking  advamage  of  a  ikvonUe  flnetuation,  oad 
getting  a  Mpply  below  the  adcustomed  price,  ifsuch  a  iall  shoidd  oeeur  prior  to  the 
VBQtU  attnoal  apprtipnatieii. 

'  I  eonnder  the  amendment  under  conibideintioa  of  the  first  importaiiee,  in  poidc  of 
{nrinciple.  It  is  evidisnt  that  whatever  donbt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  geaenfl 
poliey  of  the  manef^bd^ug  system,  none  can  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  beii« 
Me  to'fkfriish  otiTSelvee  with-  anielet  of  the  first  necessity,  in  time  of  war.  (Hi 
mariticiie  operations  ought  not,  in  each  a  state,  to  depend  upon  the  cansualties  of 
foveigit  sepply.  It  is  not  neoenary  that  they  shonkl.  With  very  little  encoungo* 
meift  fVora  government,  1  beiieito  we  shaM  not  want  a  pound  of  Russia  hemp.  The 
itteielue  of  the  arttete  in  Kentnoky  has  been  rapidly  gteat.  Ten  yearn  ago,  them 
it^etb  init  two  rope  mamrfketoiies  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  about  twenty,  and 
Mt#e(en  ten  and  fifteen  of  cotton  bagging ;  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  keeps  paoe 
^HMtk  thift  nninual  augnMHMien  of  the  ipiamity  of  hemp.  Indeed  the  western  comir 
tiry,  ifitHie,  is  not  only  ade<|iiate  to  the  supply  of  whatever  of  this  article  is  reqnisiai 
Mi'dttr  ov»tt  eonsemptioB,  but  is  capable  of  afibithng  a  surplas  for  foieign  markelK 
ne  aiilendhient  proyosed  poMemee  the  double  recommendetioa  of  enoouva(M»  ^ 


ir. 

%k»ttMtBiit»bodillieiliaMrfiMlmaadtiieaMWlh«riMqp.  Fiof,  by  farthiiii^ 
\1m  demftiid  for  tlie  wrrasbt  aitid«»  yoo  alfo  inevMae  the  denand  for  tho  imw  a** 
laiial,  ud  oonoeqiiontljr  pieteat  new  iooentiffee  to  its  cvhivmtor* 

Hie  tloee  great  nAjeoti  tkai  ckinudie  attentioii  of  the  ntiioiial  legiriat«e;ftn 
the  intereete  of  agnenltine,  oemmeice,  end  mennfectniei^  We  hate  had  belen 
na,  a  jnopoaition  to  affoid  a  manly  protection  to  the  ri^te  of  commeiee,  and  htm 
hae  it  been  treated  1  B4geeted !  Yon  have  been  eolicited  to  pfomoce  agiicnllaMy 
by  increanng  the  lacditiee  of  internal  oommnaicatton,  thiongh  the  meaae  of  eaaali 
and  roads,  ai^d  what  hae  been  dene  1  Poelponed !  We  aro  now  called  npen  to 
give  a  tiifliag  eopport  to  our  domeetie  mann&etaiee*  and  ihall  we  doee  the^eiicle 
af  Cd^reMonal  inefllcieney»  by  adding  thiiMdao  to  die  catalogne  1 


ON  HIS  BETURN  FROM  GHENT. 

At  IdDDnereVy  KmrnRWr,  OeroBna  T|  1mo> 

CA  r«Ui«PkBftr«Mffi*M  tolC&Ot^T.  Mhb  vHantrMi  ahwl.br  Mt  Mam  tiUmm >f  1 9Hi0mi K» 
TNiisthTDMtwiix 

•»  Oar  aW  nttnium  t  QtmA  -Tfcdi  triwrti  hr  Uftum^tj  Uim  hiyt  >>ea  with  ^  nim  tt  mr  ttm  h 

Tha  ToMt  «M  netivvd  with  Imd  Md  rtpMMd  «hMiiaf  All«hla4  MWMtd,  1C&  Ciat  iMmiiUte 
tMMhUyMfUtaivt.) 

I  FnsL  myself  called  on  by  the  eentutaent  jnet  ezpreaeed,  to  retum  my  thenke»  in 
behalf  of  my  coUeagaea  and  myaelf.  Idonot,  and  am  quite  aoro  they  do  not,  leel 
diat  in  the  aerrioe  aOnded  to,  they  aro  at  att  entitled  to  the  compliment  •which 
Ma  been  paid  diem.  We  conld  not  do  otherwiae  than  rqect  the  demand  made  by 
Ihe  other  paity,  and  if  our  labon  finally  teirainated  in  an  honoraUe  peace,  it  waa 
•wing  to  canaea  on  thia  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  not  to  any  eteitiona  of  oua. 
Whatever  diTenity  of  opinion  may  have  enated  aa  to  the  dedaration  of  the  war, 
thero  aro  aome  pointa  on  which  all  may  look  baiek  with  prond  aata^oiien.  Tho 
fliBt  nlatee  to  the  time  of  the  condnaion  of  the  peace.  Had  it  been  made  inuna- 
diately  after  the  treaty  of  Paxia,  weahoold  have  retired  homiliated  from  the  ooft> 
t^,  belieying  that  we  had  eacaped  the  aavero  chaatiaement  with  which  we  weaa 
threatened,  and  that  we  owed  to  the  generoaity  and  magnanimity  of  the  enemy, 
what  we  were  incapable  of  commanding  by  onr  aima.  That  magnanimity  wonld 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  of  eveIypreal^  abroad  and  athome.  Wo 
ahoold  have  retired  nnconacioua  of  oar  own  atrength,  and  nneonaeiona  of  the  ntter 
inability  of  the  enemy,  whith  hia  whole  undivided  force,  to  make  any  aeriona  im* 
ffaanon  upon  ua.  Oar  military  character,  then  in  the  loweat  atate  of  d^radatioii 
vottld  have  been  unratiieved.  Fortunately  fMrua,  Great  Britain  choae  to  try  tho 
lanMofthelaat  campaign.  And  tho  iaaae  of  the  laat  campaign  haa  demenatrated. 
In  the  repulae  before  Baltimore,  tho  retroat  finm  Flattabuigh,  the  hard-fou^t  a** 
fkam  on  the  Niagaia  frontier,  and  in  that  moat  gloriona  day,  the  8th  ef  January, 
tet  wnhave  alwaya  paaacpad  the  flaeatelementa  of  military  compotttion,  and  that 


ftptofervMofthemonlywitiiecMMixto  eiirare  for  the  tisiy  and  mfitdft  a  taMi 
MimpcrialitMe  ••  that  whiefa  the  nayy  had  ptenooatf  aoquiied. 

Another  point  which  appean  to  me  to  afford  the  higheet  conaolation  ia»  that  wa 
fnght  the  moet  powedol  nation,  peihapa,  in  existence,  single-handed  and  alone» 
without  any  sort  of  alliance.  More  than  thirty  yean  has  Great  Britain  been  ma- 
torinff  her  phyacal  means,  which  Ae  had  rendered  as  eflteacions  as  possible,  by 
Aill,  by  difKipline,  and  by  actual  sendee.  Proudly  boasting  of  the  conquest  of 
Europe,  At  vainly  flattered  herself  with  the  easy  conquest  of  America  also.  Her* 
Teterans  were  put  to  flight  or  defeated,  while  all  Europe— I  mean  the  goremment 
•f  Europe— was  gazing  with  cold  indifference,  or  sentiments  of  poatire  hatred  of 
us,  upon  the  arduous  contest.  Hereafter  no  monarch  can  assert  claims  of  gratitude 
upon  us,  for  assisistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  view  of  whidi  the  subject  of  the  war  is  £uriy  susceptible.  From 
the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  de- 
aaadb,  the  war  totally  changed  its  character.  It  became  as  it  were  a  new  war. 
It  was  no  longer  an  American  war,  prosecuted  for  redress  of  British  aggressions 
upon  American  rights,  but  became  a  British  war,  prosecuted  for  ofaijects  of  British 
ambition,  to  be  accompanied  by  American  sacrifices.  And  what  were  those  de 
mands  1  Here,  in  the  immediate  nei^borhood  of  a  sister  Sute  trd  Territories, 
which  were  to  be  made,  in  part,  the  victims,  they  must  have  been  felt,  and  their 
enormity  justly  apprecuted.  They  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  betw^ 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  off  irom  Ohio  and  some  of 
the  Territories,  a  country  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  containing  thousands 
of  freemen,  who  were  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power, 
aotaUy  unknown  upon  the  continent  of  America :  Of  the  diroian^ing  of  our  for* 
trssses,  and  naval  power  on  the  lakes,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  those  waters  to  the  enemy,  and  of  an  arrondimemtiU  for  two  British  pro- 
vinces. These  demands,  boldly  asserted,  and  one  of  them  declared  to  be  atiiM  qua 
•on,  were  finally  relinquished.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  loss  ot 
reputation  by  either  party,  in  the  terms  of  the  peace,  who  has  sustained  it  1 

The  effects  of  the  war,  are  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad  our  character,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  declaration,  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  elevation.  It  is  impossible  for  any  American  to  visit  Europe 
without  being  sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions  which  he 
receives,  in  the  praises  which  are  beetowed  on  our  past  exertions,  and  the  predic- 
tions which  are  made  as  to  our  future  prospects.  At  home,  a  government,  which, 
at  ita  formation,  was  apprehended  by  its  best  friends  and  pronounced  by  its  ene- 
mies to  be  incapable  of  standing  the  shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purpoaes  of 
its  institution.  In  spite  of  the  errors  which  have  been  committed,  (and  errors  have 
undoubtedly  been  committed)  aided  by  the  ifnrit  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  as  competent  to  the  objects  of  effective  war,  as  it  has  been  oe- 
fore  proven  to  be  to  the  concerns  of  a  season  of  peace.  Government  has  thue  ac- 
quired strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for  the  IViture  are  of  the  brightest 
kind.  With  every  reason  to  count  on  the  permanence  of  peace,  it  remains  only  for 
the  government  to  determine  upon  miliury  and  naval  establishments  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  country  and  its  rising  importance,  keeping  in  view  a 
gradual  but  not  burdensome  increase  of  the  navy.  Tb  provide  for  the  payment  oi 
the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  the  current  expenaea  et 
government.  For  all  these  objects,  the  existing  sources  of  the  revenue  promises  not 
•nly  to  be  abundantly  sufficient,  but  wiU  probably  leave  ample  scope  to  the  exerciae 


whieh  may  be  found  noBt  vppnmy/t,  'mcomwaktat^  or  vaproductiTe. 

My  fkiendB,  I  moat  afain  thank  yo«  for  yoar  kind  and  affectionate  atteatiott. 
My  reception  haa  been  more  like  that  of  a  brother  than  a  common  friend  or  ao- 
qnaintance,  and  I  am  utteily  incapable  of  finding  worda  to  erprMs  my  gntitade 
My  sitaaUoo  ia  like  that  of  a  Swedish  gentlemfn,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Eofland,  bf 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.  A  toast  having  been  given  com- 
plimentary to  his  comitry,  it  was  ejqftected,  as  is  nsoal  on  such  occasions,  that  he 
would  rise  and  address  the  company.  The  gentleman,  not  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish langaage,  rose  under  great  embanassmentj  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  ooft- 
lider  me  A  Anigntr  im  Dktrm^**  I  widk  f«Q,  f entlemen,  to  consider  me  ft 
#Hnid  in  distresB. 


ON  THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 

Im  THJB  House  oy  RwrnKiKirrAnvKS,  Apmi.  3,  1890. 

]UMtr«a.  TiMt  tk«  CeiMUt«ti«Q  •# ciM  Daltad  WWbunm'm  Ceagnm  Um  pMnr  to dlno** af  the  imttatr 
lNtom«  to  ikcm,  m4  that  m  irtaty,  pwpertlaf  to  alioDato  any  portioB  thcnof,  u  valid  vftboat  lh«  bmiW 

lUooWed.  Tkat  th«  tmiT»l«it  yrtvoKd  to  te  girut  br  Spaia  to  (ho  Unitwl  SUtn  {•  tba  tteaCT  «oacl«d«4  W- 
•WMD  thcM,  oa  tho  ad  of  TWbxuary,  iaiS»  for  that  pari  of  touMiaaa  fyiaf  woet  of  tho  Sabiae,  vaa  inulMiiato;  aaft 
Ihal  it  veaW  b«  iDOzpodMBt  to  laaJra  a  uaarfcr  tbarcof  to  aaj  teoig*  powar,  or  to  rraav  eho  iftroMitf  taoatf. 


Whiuk  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  House  for  the  prompt  and  respectful  i 
which  they  have  allowed  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  their  notice,  I  must  at  the  same  time  frankly  sayi 
that  1  think  their  character  and  consideration,  in  the  councils  of  this  nation,  is  ooq« 
oerned  in  not  letting  the  present  session  pass  off  without  deliberating  upon  our  af- 
fairs with  Spsin.  In  coming  to  the  present  session  of  Congress,  it  has  been  my 
anxious  wish  to  be  able  to  concur  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  goverament  in 
the  measures  which  it  might  conceive  itself  called  upon  to  recommend  on  that  sub- 
ject, for  two  reasons,  of  which,  the  first,  relating  personally  to  myself,  I  will  not 
trouble  the  committee  with  further  noticing.  The  other  is,  that  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  always  desirable,  in  respect  to  the  foreign  action  of  this  government,  that 
there  should  be  a  perfect  coincidence  in  opinion  between  its  several  coordinate 
branches*  In  time,  however,  of  peace,  it  may  be  allowable  to  those  who  are  charg- 
ed with  the  public  interests  to  entertain  and  express  their  respective  views,  although 
there  may  be  some  discordance  between  them.  In  a  season  of  war,  there  should  be 
no  division  in  the  public  councils :  but  an  united  and  vigorous  exertion  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion.  For  my  part,  whenever  that  calamity  may  befall 
my  country,  I  would  entertain  but  one  wish,  and  that  is,  that  success  might  crown 
nw  stmgg^i  and  the  war  be  honorably  tad  gloriously  terminated.    I  would  never 


ilPPIKIDIZ.  yfi. 

t  to  thace  in  Uie  joys  incident  to  the  Tictory  of  our  arms,  nor  to  pvticiptts  te 
thn  griefs  of  ie£ent  or  discomfiture.  1  concede  entirely  in  the  sentiment  once  ex- 
pressed oy  that  illustrious  hero,  whose  recent  melancholy  fall  we  all  so  sbcerely 
deplore,  that  fortons  may  attend  our  country  in  whatever  war  it  may  be  inToWed. 

There  are  two  systems  of  policy  which  our  government  has  had  the  choice.  Tba 
Ibst  is,  by  appealing  to  the  justice  and  affections  of  Spain,  to  employ  all  those  f>er- 
suastfes  which  could  arise  out  of  our  ab&tinence  from  any  direct  countenance  to  the 
cause  of  South  America  and  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  The  other  is, 
hf  appealing  to  her  justice  also  and  to  her  fears,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  redress  the 
■gnries  of  which  we  complain— her  fears  by  a  recognition  of  the  independent^ 
fovemmenu  of  South  America,  and  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
farther  sups  we  may  take  in  respect  to  those  governmenU.  The  unratified  treaty 
is  the  result  of  the  first  system.  It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  what  effect  the  other 
system  will  produce ;  but  I  Terily  believe  that,  while  it  renders  justice  to  those  gov- 
emments,  and  will  better  comport  with  that  magnanimous  policy  which  ought  to 
oharaoteriae  our  own,  it  will  more  successfully  tend  to  sn  amicable  arrangement  of 
ont  difilnescea  with  Spain.  » 

The  first  sjfstam  has  so  far  failed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
Fiesidcot  recommended  an  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  After  three 
asoothsdeliberatioDi  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  not  being  able  to  concur  with 
huBf  he  has  made  us  a  report  recommending  the  seizure  of  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a  • 
reprisal.  Now  the  President  recommends  our  postponement  of  the  subject  antil  the 
leiU  session.  It  has  been  my  intention,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affaire 
should  engage  the  House  to  act  upon  their  bill,  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  S3r»- 
lam  which  I  think  it  becomes  this  countey  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occupation  of  Teias, 
1ft  our  own,  would  have  been  apart,  and  the  recognition  of  the  independent  govern* 
ments  of  South  America  another.  If  I  do  not  now  bring  forward  this  system,  it  is 
hcK:ause  the  Committee  propoee  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  because  I  know  too  much 
of  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the  Executive,  to  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  bri^g 
it  forward.  I  hope  that  some  suitable  opportunity  may  occur  during  the  session,  for 
considering  the  propriety  of  recognizing  ^the  independent  governments  of  Soutli 
America. 

Whateyer  I  may  think  of  the  ducniion.  which  was  evinced  in  recommending  the 
postponement  of  the  bill  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  reaaoos  assigned  by  the  President  fur  that  recommendation,  were  entitled  to  the 
weight  which  he  has  given  them.  I  think  the  House  is  called  upon,  by  a  high  sense 
9f  duty,  seriously  to  animadvert  upon  some  of  those  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
example  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  in  which  a  course  of  policy  respecting  a  foreign 
power,  which  we  mnst  suppose  has  been  deliberately  considered,  has  been  recom* 
Blended  to  be  abandoned,  in  a  domestic  communication  from  one  to  another  co5r  di- 
late branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  avowed  f^round  of  the  interposition  of  for- 
eign powers.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  interposition  ?  It  is  evidenced  from 
the  cargo  of  scraps  gathered  up  from  this  Charge  d'Aflairs,  and  that— of  loose  con- 
versations held  with  this  foreign  minister,  and  that— perhaps  mere  levee  conversa- 
tions, without  a  commitment  in  writing,  m  a  solitary  instance,  of  any  of  the  foreign 
parties  concerned,  except  only  in  the  case  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  what  was 
the  character  of  his  commitment  we  shall  presently  see.  But  I  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  thn  and  every  other  species  of  foreign  interference  in  our  mattera 
with  Spain.   What  bava  they  to  do  with  them  7    Would  ikty  not  repel  as  an  ofi» 


eiooi  and  iaflalting  intnisiooi  any  mt«rfereiic«  on  vn  part  in  thdr  eoneeiui  wA  §m» 
aign  states  ?  Would  his  imperial  majesty  have  listened  with  complaeeney  ta  oar 
remonstrances  against  the  rast  acquisitions  which  he  has  recently  made?  He  has 
lately  crammed  his  maw  with  Finland  and  with  the  spoOs  of  Poland,  and  while  the. 
difBcnlt  process  of  mastication  is  going  on  he  throws  himself  upon  a  eondii  and 
cries  out— don't,  don't  disturb  my  repose. 

» 
Bt  charges  his  minister  here  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  ani  xusond !  The  Amer 
ioan  government  is  too  enlightened"  (ah !  sir,  how  sweet  this  unction  is,  which  is 
poured  down  our  backs,)  to  take  hasty  steps.  And  his  imperial  majesty's  minister 
here  is  required  to  engage  (I  hope  the  original  expression  is  less  strong,  but  I  belioTO 
the  French  word  engager  bears  the  same  meaning,)  the  American  govern'ment,  ktJ' 
'<  NtTertheless,  the  emperor  does  not  interpose  in  this  discussion.''  No !  not  he.  He 
makes  above  all  "  no  pretension  to  exercise  influence  in  the  councils  of  a  foreign 
power."  Not  the  slightest.  And  yet,  at  the  very  instant  when  he  is  protesting 
against  the  imputation  of  this  influence,  his  interposition  is  proving  eflfectual  J  His 
imperial  majesty  has  at  least  manifested  so  far,  in  this  particular,  his  capacity  to 
gorem  his  empire,  by  the  selection  of  a  sagacious  minister.  For  if  Count  Nesselrode 
^  had  never  written  another  paragraph,  the  extract  from  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Poletlea, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  this  House,  will  demonstrate  that  he  merited  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  such  State  papers,  after  pern- 
aing  those  (1  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  wish  there  was  a  veil  broad  and  thick  enough  to 
conceal  them  for  ever,)  which  this  treaty  has  produced  on  the  part  of  our  govern* 
*ment. 

Conversations  between  my  Lord  Castlereagh  and  our  minister  at  London  hare  also 
been  communicated  to  this  House.  Nothing  from  the  hand  of  his  lordship  is  prodn- 
ced ;  no  !  he  does  not  commit  himself  in  that  way.  The  sente  in  which  our  minister 
understood,  and  the  purport  of  certain  parts  of  despatches  from  the  British  govenip 
meat  to  its  minister  at  Madrid,  which  he  deigned  to  read  to  our  minister,  are  alone 
communicated  to  us.  Now  we  know  very  well  how  diplomatists,  when  it  is  thetr 
pleasure  to  do  so,  can  wrap  themselves  Ap  in  mystery.  No  man,  more  than  my  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  is  also  an  able  minister,  possessing  much  greater  talents  than  are 
allowed  to  him  generally  in  this  country,  can  successfully  express  himself  te  ambig- 
uous languuage  when  he  choses  to  employ  it.  I  recollect  myself  once  to  have  wit* 
nessed  this  &cility  on  the  part  of  his  lordship.  The  case  was  this :  when  Bonaparte 
made  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  invaded  France,  a  great  part  of  Europe  believed  it 
was  with  the  connivance  of  the  British  ministry.  The  opposition  charged  them  in 
Parliament  with  it,  and  they  were  interrogated  to  know  what  measures  of  precaution 
they  had  taken  against  such  an  event.  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  by  stating,  that 
there  was  an  understanding  with  a  certain  naval  oflicer  of  high  rank,  commanding 
in  the  adjacent  seas,  that  he  was  to  ad  on  certain  amtingencia.  Now,  Mr.  Chairmaai 
if  you  can  make  any  thing  intelligible  out  of  this  reply,  you  will  have  much  more 
•nccess  than  the  English  opposition  had. 

The  allowance  of  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  the  affairs  of  our  government^ 
not  pertaining  to  themselves,  is  against  the  counsels  of  all  our  wisest  politiciaas~-, 
those  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  I  would  also  add,  those  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate,  for,  pending  this  very  Spanish  negotiation,  the  offer  of  the  mediation  of 
foreign  States  was  declined,  upon  the  true  ground  that  Europe  had  her  system,  and 
we  ours ;  and  that  it  was  not  compatible  with  our  policy  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the 
labyrinths  of  hers.    But  a  mediation  in  far  preferable  to  the  species  of  interference  on 


wlucb  tt  bid  been  mj  r«liicl«iit  &9Hf  tfr  eoWMoi.  Tlie  nediatiMr  it  a  judge,  placed 
on  liigh,  bis  conseieiwd  bis  guide,  the  werld  bie  ^ptctatiwsy  and  posterity  Ate  judge. 
Bis  position  is  one,  tbefefore,  of  tt»  greatest  rMqponeibiUty.  But  xrbat  respoasibilitf « 
is  attacbed  to  this  «oit  of  inegvlary  drBwiiig-room,  intrigving  iaterpoeition  ?  I  caa 
see  BO  motive  for  goTeming  or  influencing  our  policy  in  regard  to  Spain,  furnisbed  in 
an^  of  the  communications  which  respected  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers.  I  re- 
gret, for  mypftH,  that  tbeybaTe  at  ail  been  contttlted.  There  is  nothing  in  tbe 
character  of  the  power  of  Spain ;  notluog  ia  the  beneficial  naiure  of  the  stipulatioaa 
of  the  treaty  to  as,  wMch  wartaats  ue  in  seeiung  the  aid  of  foreign  powers)  if  in  any 
case  whatever  that  aid  is  desirable.  1  am  Jar  fron  saying  that,  in  tbe  £oireign  action 
of  this  goverAment,  it  may  not  be  prodent  to  keep  a  vatchivl  eye  upon  the  probable 
condQct  of  foreign  powers.  That  may  be  a  maierial  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
consideratton.  But  I  nevw  would  avow  to  our  own  people-'neTer  promulgate  to 
foreign  powers,  that  their  wisbes  and  iaterfereBce  were  the  coatrolliiig  cause  of  our 
policy.  Such  promulgatio:i  would  lead  to  the  most  alarming  consequences.  It  in 
t6  in'0&i  iVnther  interposttiea.  It  might,  in  process  of  time  create  in  the  bosom  oi 
our  eenntry  a  Russian  faction,  a  Bntish  faetien,  a  french  factioa.  £veT>'  nation 
oaghr  to  be  jealoos  of  thia  species  of  inter&fence,  wjiaierer  is  its  form  of  gorerih 
ment.  Bat  of  all  foroos  of  goverasMntthe  united  testimony. of  all  history  admoa- 
ishes  a  repoMic  to  be  most  guarded  sgainst  it.  From  the  moment  Philip  ioieimeddled 
with  tbe  aiTairs  of  Oreeee,  the  liberty  of  Greeoe  was  doomed  to  inevitable  destruc- 


Sttppoee  we  ceuld  see  the  communications  which  hav^  passed  between  his  imperial 
majesty^and  die  BritiiA  government,  respectively,  and  Spain,  in  cegard  to  the  United 
States )  what  do  yen  imagine  woold  be  their  chaiacter  ?  0o  you  suppose  tbe  same 
langnage  has  been  held  to  Spain  and  to  dis?  Do  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  believe, 
that  the  sent&meftU  expressed  to  her  have  been  consoUng  to  her  pride?  That  we 
have  been  represented,  perhaps,  as  an  ambitious  republic,  seeking  to  aggrandize  our 
-selves  at  ber  expense? 

The  other  ground  taken  by  the  President,  the  preheat  distressed  condition 
of  Spain,  for  his  recommendation  of  forbearance  to  act  during  the  preannt 
session,  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  solid.  I  can  'well  con- 
ceive how  the  weakness  of  your  aggressor  might,  when  he  was  withholding  firom  yuu 
justice^  form  a  motive  for  your  pressing  your  equitable  demands  upon  hiiu ;  I  cannot 
accord  in  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  would  wait  his  recorery  of  strength,  so  as 
to  enable  him  successfully  to  resist  those  demaiais.  Nor  would  it  comport  with  tlie 
practice  of  our  goverament  heretofore.  Did  we  not,  in  1811;  when  the  present 
monarch  of  Spain  was  an  ignoble  captive,  and  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  were  con- 
tending for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  self-government,  seize  and  occupy  that  part 
of  Louisiana  which  is  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdiio  ?  Wliat  most 
the  people  of  Spain  think  of  that  policy  which  would  not  spare  them,  and  which 
commisserates  alone  an  unworthy  prince,  who  ignominiouslr  surrendered  himself  to 
hiS  enemy ;  a  vile  despot,  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  in  appropriate  language  without 
departing  fromnhe  respect  due  to  this  House  or  to  myself  ?  What  must  the  people 
of  South  America  think  of  this  sympathizing  for  Ferdinand,  at  a  moment  when  they, 
AS  well  as  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  themselves,  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  late  ac- 
eoonts,  and  God  send  that  they  may  be  true,)  are  stnttrgllng  for  liberty? 

.  Again  ;  when  we  declared  our  late  just  war  agafnst  Great  Britain.,  did  We  wait  for 
a  moment  when  she  wa<;  free  from  embarrassment  or  distress  :  or  did  we  not  railier 
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wvstHy  select  a  period  when  Uiere  was  the  greateet  prete^tfity  of  gMng  iveeen  %$ 
ma  arms  ?  What  was  the  complaint  m  England ;  what  the  kofvage  of  iaetiai  feeral 
Was  it  not  that  we  had  craelly  proclaimed  the  war  at  a  time  when  she  was  ntni|^ 
gling  for  the  liberties  of  the  world  ?  How  tnriy,  let  the  sequel  and  the  veioe  of  i» 
partial  history  tell. 


Whilst  I  cannoti  therefore,  persnade  myself,  that  the  veaseas  assigaed  hy  Um 
President  for  postponmg  the  subject  of  omr  Spanish  affairs  until  another  Meiimiy  ava 
entitled  to  all  the  weight  which  he  seemed  to  think  belonged  to  themi  I  do  noc 
nerertheless  regret  that  the  particnlar  project  recommended  by  theoommittee  of  lbiw 
cign  relations  is  thus  to  be  disposed  of  ;  for  it  is  war^war,  attempted  tobedisgnised* 
And  if  we  go  to  war,  I  think  it  should  have  no  other  limit  than  indemnity  fisr  tlm 
past,  and  security  for  the  futnre.  I  hare  no  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  thai  mtnsnw  «f 
Hostility  which  would  bind  us,  wliilst  the  other  party  is  left  iree. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the  particnlar  propositions  which  the  resolutions  oo»* 
tained  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sohmitting,  it  is  material  to  determine  the  netnnl 
poetnre  of  our  relations  to  Spain.  I  consider  it  too  clear  to  needdisenssiony  that  the 
treaty  is  at  an  end ;  that  it  contams  in  its  present  state,  no  obligation  whntevnr  on  Uw 
part  of  Spain.  It  is  as  if  it  had  never  been.  We  are  remitted  back  to  the  state  ot 
onr  rights  and  our  demands  which  existed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  wHh 
this  only  difference,  that,  mstead  of  being  merged  in,  or  weakened  by  the  treaty,  thay 
hare  acquired  all  the  additional  force  which  the  interreningtime  and  the&ithlessBeas 
of  Spain  can  communicate  to  them.  Standing  on  this  posicton,  I  should  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  treaty-making  power,  if  a  fixed  and  persevering  pur- 
pose had  not  been  indicated  by  it,  to  obtain  the  refivml  of  the  treaty.  Now  I  think  H 
a  bad  treaty.  The  interest  of  the  country,  as  it  appsars  to  me,  forbids  its  renowaL 
BeiDg  gone,  it  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me  why  so  much  solioitude  is  msai- 
leeted  to  restore  it.  Tet  it  is  clung  to  with  the  same  sort  of  frmitie  affoctiMi  with 
which  the  bereaved  mother  hngs  her  dead  infimt  in  the  ram  hope  of  bringing  it  hndt 
to  life. 

Has  the  House  of  Representatires  n  right  to  exprees  iU  opinion  upon  the  arrange* 
meat  made  in  that  treaty  ?  The  President,  by  asking  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effecti 
has  given  us  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  if  we  had  it  not  before.  We  derive  from  that 
eircnmstance  the  right  to  consider,  1st,  if  there  be  a  treaty;  ddly,  if  we  ought  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  and  Sdly,  if  there  be  no  treaty.  It  will  not  be  contended  that 
we  are  restricted  to  that  specific  mode  of  redress  which  the  President  intimated  in 
his  opening  message. 

The  first  resolution  which  I  have  presented,  asserts  that  the  constitution  vests  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
them  f  and  that  no  treaty,  purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  thereof,  is  valid,  without 
the  concurrence  of  Congress.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  renew  at  large  a  discussion 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  defined 
the  precise  limits  of  that  power,  because  from  the  nature  of  it  they  could  not  be  pre- 
•cribed.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  no  safe  American  statesman  will  ssstgn  to 
it  a  boundless  scope.  I  presume  for  example,  that  it  will  not  be  contended  that  in  a 
government  which  is  itself  limited,  there  is  a  functionary  without  limit.  The  first 
great  bound  to  the  power  in  question,  I  apprehend  is,  that  no  treaty  can  constitution 
ally  transcend  the  very  objecu  and  purposes  of  the  government  itself.  I  think,  also, 
wherever  there  are  specific  grants  of  powers  to  Congress,  they  limit  and  control,  ofi 


t  would  rather  uj,  modiff  the  eierciet  of  the  general  grant  of  the  treaty  making 
power,  apon  a  principle  which  is  (amiliar  to  eterj  one.  I  do  not  ineiet  that  the  treaty 
owking  power  cannot  act  open  the  eulijecta  oonunitted  to  the  charge  of  Congreae.  ( 
contend  that  the  concurrence  of  Congrese  in  ite  action  upou  theae  anlgects  is  necea- 
aary.  Nor  would  1  insist  that  the  concnrrenoe  ahould  precede  that  acUon*  It  would 
be  always  most  desirable  that  it  should  precede  it,  if  convenient,  togoard  against  the 
commitment  of  Congress,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  eiecutiTe,  or  on  the  other,  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  countryi  pledged  for  the  ratificaiioa 
of  the  treaty.  But  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  will  be  very  oAen  highly  convenient 
to  deliberate,  in  a  body  so  numerous  as  Congress,  on  the  nature  of  those  terms  on 
which  it  may  be  |>roper  to  treat  with  foreign  powers.  In  the  view  of  the  sulgea 
which  I  have  been  tsJcingi  there  is  a  much  higher  degree  of  secniity  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  For,  with  all  respect  to  the  President  and  Senate,  it  cannot  dispar- 
age the  wisdom  of 'their  councils  to  add  that  of  this  House  also.  But,  if  the  ooncnr- 
renioe  of  this  House  be  net  necessary  in  the  cases  asserted ;  if  there  be*no  restriction 
iqpon  the  power  I  am  considering,  it  may  draw  to  itself  and  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
powers  of  government.  To  contract  alliances  ;  to  stipulate  for  raising  troops  to  be 
employed  in  a  common  war  about  to  be  waged ;  to  grant  subsidies,  even  to  introduce 
foreign  troope  within  the  boeom  of  the  country,  are  not  unfrequent  instancee  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power;  and  if  in  all  such  cases  the  honor  and  foith  of  the  nation  are 
committed,  by  the  enclttsive  act  of  the  President  and  flenate^  the  melanoholy  datr 
alone  might  be  left  to  Congress  of  recording  the  ruin  of  the  Beprtlic 

'  Supposing^  however,  that  no  treaty  which  undertakes  to  dispoee  of  the  territory  ok 
the  United  Statea  is  vakd,  without  the  eeocnrrence  of  Congress,  it  may  be  contended 
that  such  Ueaty  may  constitutionally  fix  the  limiu  of  thr  territory  ol  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  disputed,  without  the  co-operation  of  Congress.  I  admit  itt 
when  the  fixation  of  the  lamita  simply  is  the  object.  As  in  the  case  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  or  the  more  recent  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  or  in  that  of  the  treaty 
nf8paininl796.  In  all  these  cases  the  treatywmaking  power  merely  reduces  to  cer 
tainty  that  which  was  before  unascertained.  It  announces  the  foet ;  it  prodaima  in  a 
tangible  form,  the  existence  of  the  boundary.  It  does  not  make  a  new  boundary ;  it 
asserts  only  where  the  old  boundary  was.  But  it  cannot,  under  color  of  fixing  a 
bctandary  previously  existing,  thou^  not  in  foct  marked,  undertake  to  eede  away, 
without  the  concurrence  of  Congress,  whole  provinces.  If  the  subject  be  one  of  a 
mixed  diaracter ;  if  it  eonsists  partly  of  cession,  and  partly  of  the  fixation  of  a  prior 
Bmit,  I  contend  that  the  President  must  come  here  for  the  consent  of  Congress.  But 
in  the  Florida  treaty  it  was  not  pretended  that  the  object  was  simply  a  declaration 
of  where  the  western  limit  of  Louisiana  was.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  case  of 
an  avowed  cession  of  territory  from  the  United  States  to  Spain.  The  whole  of  the 
correspondence  manifest  that  the  respective  psrties  to  the  negotiation  were  not 
engaged  so  much  in  an  inquiry  where  the  limit  of  Louisiana  woe,  as  that  they  were 
exchanging  overtures  where  it  thoM  6e.  Hence  we  find  various  limita  proposed  and 
discussed.  At  one  time  the  Mississippi  is  proposed ;  then  the  Missouri ;  then  a  riv. 
er  discharging  itself  into  the  gulf  east  of  the  Sabine-  A  vast  desert  is  pnqiosed  to 
separate  the  territories  of  the  two  powers ;  and  finally  the  Sabine,  which  neither  of  the 
parties  had  ever  contended  was  the  ancient  limit  of  Louisiana,  is  adopted,  and  the 
boundary  is  extended  from  iu  source  by  a  line  perfoetly  new  and  arbitrary;  and  Ike 
treaty  itself  proclaims  iU  purpose  to  be  a  cesaion  ftom  the  United  Sutes  to  Spain. 

The  second  resohttion  comprehends  three  propoartions;  the  first  of  which  is,  that 
thi  aqiivalcmgnntad  by  ^paift  tf  tiM  lAiiiedStntaB  fw  tlM  pforaec  •f  Tei^ 


■deqoate.  To  determinate  this  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  ?alae  of  what  we  fa^w 
«xd  of  what  we  receiTed.  This  involres  an  inqiitrf  into  our  claim  to  Texas. '  It  h  not 
■7  jmtpose  to  eater  at  large  into  this  subject.  I  presnme  the  spectacle  will  not  be 
presented  of  qnestioning,  in  this  branch  of  the  goremment,  our  title  to  Tens, 
which  has  been  constantly  maintained,  by  the  exeeutive  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
{mat,  trader  three  several  administrations.  I  un  at  the  same  time  ready  and  prepared^ 
to  make  oiit  ovr  title,  if  any  one  in  the  House  is  fearless  enough  to  controvert  It.  F 
will  for  the  present,  briefly  state,  that  the  man  'who  is  most  famiSar  with  the  trant 
actions  of  this  goTemment,  who  largely  participated  in  the  formation  of  our  const&i 
tution,  and  all  that  has  been  done  under  it,  who,  be«det  the  eminent  services  that  he> 
has  rendered  his  country,  prmcipnily  contributed  to  the  acquisition  qf  Louisiana,  who 
must  be  supposed,  from  his  various  opportunities,  best  to  know  its  limits,  declared^ 
fifteen  years  ago,  that  our  title  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  as  wel^  founded  as  it  waa 
to  the  island  of  New  Orleans. 

[B«r«  ]Ir.C.  uaA  vt  •lUsetfram  aaeiamr  pnamtMl in  ISOS,  bf  Xr»  MMmt  nd  Mr. PiBckncy,  10  Mr.  CavtBotr 

ytwwf  ttoitb*  boaoaM7 «f  LwiMun  •stfwM  aaMvardto  tb«  rudiflo, m4  wettwant  to  di» Bi*  d«l  N«ilt»i» 
vfalehtbtjny-^'Th*  fteuaad  principlai  irhieh  JttSliry  thia  Moelution,  an  ao  Mtbfactorf  10  their  gawmnmuAm» 
to  coa'rfaM  it  that  tha  Unitad  Slater  hare  not*  bettar  rifht  ta  tha  idand  of  New  Orleaae,  voder  the  Uadon  vtfbinii 
tey.  thaa  tJuj  faava  to  Iba  vboto  dittrlet  of  tonftofy  tbna  daeolbad.'*] 

The  title  to  the  Perdido  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rio  del  Novte  on  the  other,  rent 
an  the  same  principle-*the  ]ffiorityof  disoovery  and  of  ooenpntian  by  France,  Spaing 
had  first  discovered  and  made  an  establishment  at  Pensacola ;  France  at  Daupfaine 
island  in  the  bay  of  Mobile.  The  intermediate  space  was  unoccupied ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple observed  among  European  nations  having  contiguons  settlements,  being  that  the- 
unoeeupied space  between  them  should  be  equally  divided,  was  applied  to  It,  and  the 
Perdido  thus  became  the  cennmon  boandary.  60,  west  of  the  Misaiasippi,  La  Salloi, 
acting  under  F^aaee,  in  1683  or  8,  first  discovered  that  river.  In  11180,  he  made  a& 
ostablishmGnt  on  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the  Colorado,  emptying'  into  it.. 
The  nearest  Spanish  settlement  was  Panuco,  and  the  Rio  d^l  Norte,  about  the  mid* 
way  line,  became  the  common  boundary. 

All  the  accounts  concur  in  representmg  Texas  to  be  extremely  valuable .  Its  super* 
lieial  extent  is  three  or  ftmr  times  greater  than  that  of  Florida.  The  climate  is  de- 
licious ;  the  soil  fertile  ;  the  margin  of  the  rivers  abouhding  in  live  oak  ;  and  thie 
country  admitting  of  easy  settlement.  It  possesses,  morever,  if  I  am  not  misinformed^ 
one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  productions  of  which  it  is  capa 
ble,  are  suited  to  our  wunts.  The  unfortunate  captive  of  St. Helena  wished  for  ships, 
eommerce,  and  colonics.  We  have  them  all,  if  we  do  not  wantonly  throw  thcns 
away.  The  colonies  of  other  countries  are  separated  from  them  by  vast  seas,  re- 
quiring great  expense  to  protect  them,  and  are  held  subject  to  a  constant  risk  of  their 
being  torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  colonies,  on  the  contrary  are  united  to  and  form  a 
part  of  our  continent ;  and  the  same  Mississippi,  from  whose  rich  deposit,  the  best  of 
them  (Louisiana,)  has  been  fQrmed,wilI  transport  on  her  bosom  the  brave,  the  patriotic 
men  from  her  tributary  streams,  to  defend  and  preserve  the  next  most  valuable,  the 
province  of  Texas. 

We  want  Florida,  or  rather  we  thall  want  it ;  or,  to  epeak  more  correctly,  we 
want  nobody  else  to  have  it.  We  do  not  desire  it  for  immediate  use.  It  fills  a 
space  in  our  imagination,  and  we  wish  it  to  complete  the  arrondissement  of  our  ter- 
ntory.  It  must  certainly  come  to  us.  The  tipeoitA  fVnit  will  not  moxe  auraly  U3L 
VUndm  in  dosed  ia  bfCwaem  Alabama  and  G«OT^a>  nnd  eumoc  mtpa!   T«xa» 


APPENDIX.  Still 

UnMiir  ^nre  g«t  FlMida  now,  or  some  five  or  ten  years  henee,  It  is  of  no 
•,  proi4ded  no  other  power  gets  it ;  and  if  any  other  sboidd  attempt  to 
take  it,  an  existing  act  of  Congress  authorises  the  President  to  pierent  it.  I  amr  not 
disposed  to  disparage  Florida,  but  its  intrinsic  Talae  is  incomparably  less  than  that 
of  Texas.  Almost  its  sole  value  is  military.  The  ponession  of  it  would  undoubt- 
edly conminnicate  some  additional  security  to  Loniriana,  and  to  the  American 
eommerce  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  But  it  is  not  very  essential  to  have  it  for  proteo- 
tioB  to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  There  can  be  no  attack  upon  either  of  them,  by  a 
foreign  power,  on  the  side  of  Florida.  It  now  coven  those  States.  Annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  we  should  have  to  extend  our  line  of  defence  so  as  to  embrace 
Florida.  Far  from  being,  therefore,  a  source  of  immediate  profit,  it  would  be  the 
oeeaston  of  considerable  immediate  expense.  The  acquisition  of  it  is  certainly  a 
fair  object  of  our  policy,  and  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  even  a  laudable 
ambition  in  any  chief  magistrate  to  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  epoch  of  his  adminis- 
trntion,  by  such  an  acquisition.  It  is  less  necessary,  however,  to  fill  the  measure 
of  honors  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  large  share  which  he  had  in  obtaining  all  Iiouisiana.  But,  whoever 
fday  deserve  the  renown  which  may  attend  the  incorporation  of  Florida  into  our 
cMsderac^,  it  is  our  business,  as  the  representatives  of  that  people,  who  are  to  pay 
<ho  price  of  it,  to  take  care,  as  far  as  we  constitutionally  can,  that  too  much  is  not 
cites.  I  would  not  give  give  Texas  for  Florida  in  a  naked  exchange.  We  are 
bennd  by  the  treaty  to  give  not  merely  Texas,  but  five  millions  of  dollars,  also,  and 
tlieexcesi  beyond  that  sum  of  all  our  claims  upon  Spain,  which  have  been  variously 
««timat^  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars ! 

Tfie  ptft>lic  is  not  generally  apprized  of  another  large  consideration  which  passed 
inm  tts  to  Spain,  if  an  interpretation  which  I  have  heard  given  to  the  treaty  is  just, 
aid  it  oertainly  is  plaunUe.  Subsequ?nt  to  the  transfer,  but  b*  fore  the  delivery  of 
LMUsiana  from  Spain  to  Prance,  the  then  governor  of  New  Orleans  (I  believe  his 
nans  was  Qayoso,)  made  a  number  of  concessions  upon  the  payment  of  an  incon- 
ttdevable  pecuniary  consideration,  amounting  to  between  nine  hundred  thousand  and 
«  ttillion  acres  of  land,  similar  to  those  made  at  Madrid  to  the  royal  favorites.  This 
lattd  is  situated  in  Feliciana,  and  between  the  Misasoppi  and  the  Amit^,  in  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  granted  to  i>er8ons  who  poasesced  the  very  best 
information  of  the  country,  and  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  choice  land.  The  Uni- 
ted 6Cates  have  never  recognized,  but  have  constantly  denied  the  validity  of  these 
^ofteeasions.  It  is  contended  by  the  parties  concemod,  that  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  late  treaty.  By  the  second  article,  his  Catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  United 
States,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong  to  him, 
situated  to  the  eoitwctrd  of  the  MiaBissippi,  known  by  the  name  of  Eatt  and  Wnt 
JPforida.  And  by  the  eighth  article,  all  grants  of  land  made  before  the  twenty-fourth 
January,  1818,  by  his  Catholic  m^esty,  or  by  his  lauftd  authoritiay  shall  be  ratified 
and  confirmed,  ^c.  Now  the  grants  in  question  having  been  made  long  prior  to 
that  day,  are  supposed  to  be  confirmed.  I  understand  from  a  person  interested, 
Ibtt  Bon  Oni^  had  assured  him  it  was  his  intention  to  confirm  them.  Whether  the 
American  negotiator  has  the  same  intention  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  be 
pittended  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  12th  March,  1818,  in  which  he 
^adiaes  to  treat  any  further  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  territory  included  withm 
ths  Units  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,%n  control  the  operation  of  the  subsequent 
ti^aigr.  That  treaty  must  be  interpreted  by  what  is  in  it,  and  not  by  what  is  out  of 
it.  His  overtures  which  passed  between  the  parties  respectively,  prior  to  the  con- 
dvioA  of  the  treaty,  can  neither  restrict  nor  enlarge  its  meaning.  Moreover,  when 
Mr.  Bfiadboa  occupied,  in  1811,  the  conntry  between  the  Bfississippi  and  the  Perdido. 
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SIT.  APPXVIMZ. 

kadadttcdfthatyinovhaiubiiilunldbe,  ••  jthatbeaa,  ialiiMCtoi 

It  lemlti,  then,  that  we  have  given  for  Florida,  ebaifed  and  enewabeied  aa  it  it  i 

iBt,  TlDincumbered  Texas. 

ad,  Five  miUioiui  of  doUan. 

8d,  A  sunender  of  all  our  claims  upon  Spain,  not  included  in  tltat  five  miDioaiy 
and,  ^ 

4th,  If  the  inteipretation  of  the  treaty  which  I  have  stated  is  well  foondsd, 
about  a  million  acres  of  the  best  unseated  land  in  the  State  of  Xionisiana,  worth  per* 
baps  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  first  propoution  contained  in  the  second  resolution  is  thus,  I  think,  fully  sos* 
tained.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  inejq^edient  to  cede  Texas  to  any  foreign  power. 
They  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  sacred  inheritance  of  posterity,  which  we  onghi 
to  preserved  unimpaired.  I  wish  it  was^  if  it  is  not,  a  fundamental  and  inviolaUo 
law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be  inalienable  to  any  foreign  power.  It  is  qualA 
evident  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence ;  that  it  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
principle  of  population,  that  the  whole  of  this  continent,  including  Texas,  is  to  be 
peopled  in  process  of  time.  The  question  is,  by  whose  race  shall  it  be  peopled  1  In 
our  hands  it  will  be  peopled  by  freemen  and  the  sons  of  ireemen,  carrying  wilh 
them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties ;  establishing  on  the  prairies  of 
Texas  temples  dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of  worship  of  God  incident 
to  our  religion,  and  temples  dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we  adore  next  to  Ifiiir. 
In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despotism  and  of  slaves^ 
subject  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  superstition.  I  know  that 
there  are  honest  and  enlightened  men  who  fear  that  our  confederacy  is  already  too 
large,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  disraption,  arising  out  of  want  of  reciprocal  adhe* 
renoe  between  its  several  parts.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  principle  of  representar 
tion,  and  the  formation  of  States,  will  preserve  us  a  united  people.  But  if  Texu, 
after  being  peopled  by  us,  and  grappling  with  us,  should,  at  some  distant  day,  break 
off,  she  will  carry  along  with  her  a  noble  crew,  consisting  of  our  children's  diildren. 
The  diflerence  between  those  who  may  be  disinclined  to  its  annexation  to  our  cod* 
fsderacy,  and  me,  is,  that  their  system  begins  where  mine  may,  possibly,  in  soma 
distant  future  day,  terminate ;  and  theirs  begins  with  a  foreign  race,  aliens  to  every* 
thing  that  we  hold  dear,  and  mine  ends  with  a  race  partaking  of  all  our  qualities. 

The  last  proposition  which  the  second  resofution  al&rms,  is,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  renew  the  treaty.  If  Spain  had  promptly  ratified  it,  bad  as  it  it,  I  would  have  ac- 
qfuiesced  in  it.  After  the  protracted  negotiation  which  it  terminated ;  alter  the  iiri- 
tating  and  exasperating  correspondence  which  preceded  it ;  1  would  have  taken  the 
treaty  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  long  and  restless  night,  turning  and  tossing  in  hia 
bed,  snatches  at  day  an  hour's  disturbed  repose.  But  she  would  not  ratify  it ;  and 
she  has  liberated  us  from  it.  Is  it  wise  to  renew  the  negotiation,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
commenced, by  announcing  to  her  at  once  our  ultimatum  1  Shall  we  not  give  hex 
the  vantage  ground  1  In  early  life  I  have  sometimes  indulged  in  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment, which  years  and  experience  has  detentfned  me  to  renounce,  which,  if  the 
committee  wiQ  allow  me  to  use  it,  furnishes  me  with  a  figure— shall  we  enter  on 
the  game,  with  our  hand  exposed  to  the  adversary,  whilst  he  ahuflies  the  oaids  to 
acquire  more  strength  1  What  has  lost  us  his  ratification  of  the  treaty  %  Incoatee- 
tably  our  importunity  to  procure  the  ratificatton,  and  the  hopes  wluch  that  impoitu- 


»ihitli»«o«My<at4ibUiAnoi»ftwiiiiB.  I^etwimlMeivehiiii.  hn 
I  die  •okiMwiMiied  tnith,  that  the  treaty  is  piejwdvial  to  the  iatareMs  tf 
tlDs  oooBtry.  Are  we  not  told,  by  the  Seoietary  of  State,  in  tbe  bold  and  oonfidem 
aiKitioB,  diat  Don  Onia  waa  authorized  to  grant  m  mudt  more,  and  that  Spain  dmn 
not  deny  his  instructions  1  The  line  of  demarcation  is  far  within  his  limits.  l{  rim 
wonid  have  then  granted  na  more,  is  her  position  now  more  favorable  to  her  in  the 
negotialion  1  In  our  relations  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  sometimes  politic  to 
MCiifice  a  portion  of  our  rights  to  weure  the  residue.  But  is  Spain  such  a  power,  as 
diat  it  becomes  us  to  sacrifice  those  rights  1  Is  she  entitled  to  it  by  her  justice,  by 
her  observance  of  good  faith,  or  by  her  possible  annoyance  of  us  io  }be  event  of  war  t 
She  will  seek,  as  she  has  sought,  procrastination  in  the  negotiation,  taking  the  treaty 
as  the  basis.  She  will  dare  to  offend  us,  as  slie  has  insulted  us,  by  asking  the  dis 
graceful  Btipslation  that  wc  should  not  recognize  the  patriots.  Let  as  .put  aside  the 
treaty ;  tell  her  to  grant  us  our  rights,  to  their  uttermost  extent.  And  if  she  stUl 
palten,  let  us  assert  those  rights  by  whatever  measures  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  adopt 

If  the  treaty  is  abandoned ;  if  we  arc  not  on  the  contrary  signified,  too  distinctly, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  continued  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  obtain  its  revival,  I 
would  not  think  it  advisable  for  this  House  to  interpose.  But,  with  all  the  informa- 
tion in  our  possession,  and  holding  the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  I  think  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  to  adopt  the  resolutions.  I  have  acquitted  myself  of 
what  I  deem  a  solemn  duty,  in  bringing  up  the  subject.  Others  will  discharge  th^iit 
according  to  their  own  sense  of  them. 


ON  THE  MISSION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
In  TBfe  HovsB  or  RepbesertativeSi  )f abch  28,  I8i0. 

(Tbv  BmM  bmvinf  fin  NMlred  itnir  into  a  CemmittM  of  the  Wbela  oo  tbt  feoernl  appraprution  btO,  to  «bMh 
Mil  Cs.Ay  Bevtaaa  •iiicn4ia«at,  gdmg  la  makt  an  appropHation  for  tbc  Mtfit  ami  a  jturUm^nry  of  «  Umtim 
I  Aywi.] 


THsHrst  oljection  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice  is  that  of  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Lowndes)  who  opposed  the  form  of  the  propo«>iiion|  as 
being  made  on  a  general  appropriation  bill,  on  which  he  appeared  to  thmk  nothing 
ought  to  be  engrafted  which  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  difference  beiweea  the  two 
branches  of  the  legtshiture.  If  the  gentlemen  himself  had  always  acted  ou  lias 
principle,  his  objection  woald  be  entitled  to  more  weight ;  but,  the  item  in  the  appro- 
priation hill  next  following  this,  and  reported  by  tlie  gentlemen  hinj&clf,  vb  infititie- 
iy  more  objectionable — which  is,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  ibr  de- 
fraying the  elpenites  of  three  comnviasioncrt,  sppointed,  or  propobcd  to  be  pauU  la 
an  uttoonstitutioonl  form.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  general  appropriation  bill 
will  ev^r  pass  withont  pome  diKputable  elaoses,  and  in  case  of  a  difierenoe  belwsea 
Che  two  Houses  (a  differenee  which  we  have  no  ri«ht  to  anticipate  in  this  io.5tsnas) 
whieh  cannot  be  compromised  as  to  any  article,  the  obvious  course  is  to  omit  saeh 


I*  iMvat  pay,  wUok  bu  Mtsnmd  dnng^  tlie  immit  tflsntn,  snehlMs  ten  Hm 
Ipomd  the  gttitl«Buui  himaelf  has  «ak<ii  in  a  eoafeniiM  with  the  Senate,  of  wbioh  bi 
jta  manager. 

^  The  gentleman  from  Sonth  Carolina,  has  professed  to  osnear  with  me  in  a  great 
nsay  of  his  general  propostiotts ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  gentleman  has  dis- 
agreed with  me,  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  prorinces  is  no 
^aose  of  war  with  Spain— except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith)  to 
whom  I  recommend,  without  intending  disrespect  to  him,  to  confine  himself  to  tha 
•pemtiott  of  commerce,  rather  than  andertake  to  expound  questions  of  pabUe  law ; 
Ibr  I  can  assore  the  gentleman  >  that  although  he  may  make  some  figure,  with  hia 
practical  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  he  will  not  in  the  other.  No  man,  except  tht 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  has  had  what  I  should  call  the  hardihood  to  con- 
tend that,  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  mere  public  law,  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  recognizing  another  power  is  cause  of  war.  But  though  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  admitted,  that  the  reeognition  would  be  no  cause  of  war,  and  that  it 
was  not  likely  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain,  we  find  him,  shortly  after,  getting  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  how,  I  do  not  see,  and  by  some  means,  which  he  did  not  deign  to  disoorer 
to  us,  getting  us  into  a  war  with  England  also.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  this 
course  of  reasoning,  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  that  the  finances  of  Spain  are  in 
a  most  favorable  condition !  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  any  thing  after  what  the  committee  has  heard  from  the  eloquent  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Holmes)  whose  voice,  in  a  period  infinitely  more  critical 
in  our  afiairs  than  the  present,  has  been  heard  with  so  much  delight  from  the  east  in 
support  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country.  He  has  clearly  shown,  that  thefe  is 
no  parallel  between  the  state  of  Spain  and  of  this  country— the  one  of  a  country  whose 
resources  are  completely  impoverished  and  exhausted ;  the  other  of  a  country  whoss 
resources  are  almost  untouched.  But,  I  would  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  if  he  can  conceive  that  a  state,  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  whose  Minister  of 
the  Treasury  admits  that  the  people  have  no  longer  the  means  of  paying  new  taxes — 
a  nation  with  an  immense  mass  of -floating  debt,  and  totally  without  credit,  can 
feel  any  anxiety  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation  like  this,  whose  situation  Ib,  in 
every  possible  view,  directly  the  reverse^  I  ask,  if  an  annual  revenue,  equal 
only  to  five-eights  of  the  aiSmal  expenditure,  exhibits  a  financial  ability  to  enter 
upon  a  new  war,  when,  too,  the  situation  of  Spain  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  whose  credit,  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  enables  them  to 
supply,  by  loans,  any  deficit  in  the  income  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  divemity  of  sentiment  which  has  been  displayed  dttiing  the 
debate,  I  am  happy  to  find  that,  with  one  exoeption,  every  member  has  done  ju^ 
ticQ  to  the  strode  in  the  South,  and  admitted  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  &Yor  of  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Even  my  honorable  friend  nearmo  (Mr.  Nefaon) 
^  has  made  a  speech  on  our  side,  and  we  should  not  have  found  out,  if  he  had  not 
I  told  ns,  that  he  would  vote  against  na.  Although  his  speech  has  been  distingoished 
by  his  accustomed  eloquence,  I  should  be  glad  to  agree  on  a  oartel  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  to  give  them  his  qpeech  for  his  vote.  The  gen- 
tlaman  says  his  heart  is  with  ns,  that  he  ardently  deaires  the  independenee  of  die 
South.  Will  he  excuse  me  ibr  telling  him,  that  if  he  will  give  himself  up  to  the 
iMnest  feelings  of  his  hesit,  he  will  have  a  much  snrer  guide  than  by  trusting  to  hia 
head,  to  whiofa,  however,  I  am  far  firfiw  nflhfing  any  dispantemont  1 


^xtitioM  in  the  eauM  of  libertjr,  the  onion,  and  the  national  prot* 
perity. 

Before  I  set  down  I  arail  myaeif  with  pleasure  oA  this  opportiini^ 
to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesies  and  fUendly 
attentions  wUch  I  hare  uniformly  experienced  from  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city.  A  free  and  social  intercourse  with  them,  during  a  period 
of  more  Uian  twenty  years,  is  about  to  terminate,  without  any  recd- 
lection  on  my  part  of  a  single  painful  collision,  and  without  leaving 
behind  me,  as  &r  as  I  know,  a  solitary  personal  enemy.  If,  in  the 
sentiment  with  which  I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  do  not  give  a  partic- 
ular expression  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  interchange  of  civilitiea 
and  friendly  offices,  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Washington  will  be  assured 
tiiat  their  individual  happiness  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  will  ever  be  objects  of  my  f(^vent  wishes.  In  the  sentiment 
which  I  shall  presently  oflkr,they  are  indeed  comprehended.  For  the 
welfare  of  this  cky  is  indissolubly  associated  with  that  of  our  UnioOi 
and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.    I  request  permission  to  propoasi 

Ijit  *■  VBvni  DnrAxa  or  thx  Amskmajt  R^Hnaic. 


tiinMUM  xf&iiCT 4mj^  cf  9L  tweepinfiigiiimCoBgnHtoafpniiQiite  mmitfUwa§ 
«lgeet,  thai  it  ahovki  now  be  oontvnded  that  CoBgica  has  no  rii^t  to  appropriali 
■Mutoy  to  a  partienlaT  object.  The  gentlemen's  (Mr.  Lowndee)  doctrine  k  bn^ 
oonqpiehendiiig  eveiy  case;  bnt,  when  proposed  to  be  exemplified  in  any  wptaBg 
emty  it  does  not  apply.  My  theory  oC  the  constitution,  on  this  particular  snlisject  ii^ 
that  Gongreas  has  the  right  of  appropriating  money  for  foreign  missions,  the  Pmft. 
dent  the  power  to  use  it.  The  President  having  the  power,  I  am  willing'  to  say  «• 
him,  **  here  is  tho  money,  which  we  alone  have  a  ri^t  to  appropriate,  which  w9 
enable  yon  to  carry  yonr  power  into  effect,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  yon."  Bodk 
being  before  him,  the  power  and  the  means  of  executing  it,  the  President  wonH 
judge,  on  his  own  responsibility,  whether  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  it  ii 
this  course,  each  department  of  the  government  would  act  independently,  withoirt 
influence  from,  and  without  interference  with,  the  other.  I  have  stated  cases,  inm 
the  statute  book,  to  show,  that,  in  instances  where  no  foreign  agent  has  been  a^ 
pointed,  but  only  a  possibility  of  their  being  appomted,  appropropriations  have  bee^ 
made  for  paying  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  subject  matter  of  negotiation,  (« 
right  much  more  important  than  that  of  sending  an  agent)  an  appropriation  of  monef 
has  preceded  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty.  Thus,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  uew 
edition  of  the  laws,  page  twenty-seven,  a  case  of  an  appropriation  of  twenty-ftw 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  doIlarB  to  defVay  the  expense  of  such  treaties  m 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  deem  proper  to  make  with  certain  In<fiaa 
tribes.  An  act,  which  has  been  lately  referred  to,  appropriating  two  millions  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida,  is  a  case  still  more  strongly  in  point,  as  contemplating  a  txeutf, 
not  with  a  savage,  but  a  civilized  power. '  In  this  case,  there  may  have  bee^ 
though  I  believe  there  was  not,  an  executive  message,  recommending  the  apprapiin- 
tion ;  but  I  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  I  have  qnottd^ 
there  was  no  previous  executive  Intimation  that  the  appropriation  of  the  money  wm 
necessary  to  the  object— but  Congress  has  taken  up  the  subjects,  and  authovtei 
these  appropriations,  without  any  official  call  fh)m  the  executive  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  now  in  revolt  against  Chn 
parent  country,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  House.  Gentlemen  art, 
however,  much  mistaken  as  to  many  of  the  points  of  their  history,  geography,  oom- 
meroe  and  produce,  which  have  been  touched  upon.  Gentlemen  have  supposed  thcM 
would  be  from  those  countries  a  considerable  competition  of  the  same  producU  which 
we  export.  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  such  oo 
titioD ;  that  the  table  lands  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea-shor^ ,  and  the  4 
Gulty  of  reaching  it  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  transportation  to  La'  Vera  Crux  tm 
expensive  to  be  borne,  and  the  heat  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  bread  stufis  as  sosB 
as  they  arrive.  With  respect  to  New  Grenada,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.  It  is  the  elevation  of  MexicO;  principally,  which  enables  it  to  pr»> 
duce  bread  stuffs  j  but  New  Grenada,  lying  nearly  under  the  line,  cannot  prodnec 
tiiem.  The  productions  of  New  Grenada  for  exportation  are,  the  precious  metal^ 
(of  which,  of  gold  particularly,  a  greater  portion  is  to  be  found  than  in  any  of  the 
prorinces  except  Mexico,)  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  some  other  articles  of  a  simlla 
character.  Of  Venezuela  the  principle  productions  are,  coffee,  cocoa,  indige^and 
some  sugar.  Sugar  is  also  produced  in  all  the  Guianas,  French,  Spanish,  and  Datck 
The  interior  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  may  be  productive  of  bread  stuffs,  but  thajf 
Sffe  too  remote  to  come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  India  market^  the  vof 
I  to  the  United  States  genersdly  occupying  irom  fiAy  to  sixty  days,  and 
(  as  long  as  ninety  days.  By  deducting  from  that  number  the  average  ] 
I  this  United  States  to  the  West  Indies,  the  length  of  the  usual  passage  betws« 
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TO  TOLVMS  I. 


ON  BIANUFACTURES. 

hi  THS  Sm  ATB  or  ram  Umnp  Statm,  Afbil  €,  1810. 

Ifa.  PatiMurrt— The  bctl  intMCtt  of  tho  qoartcr  of  the  eovatiy  which  I  hkf9 
flio  honor  to  wipwMftt,  will  apologiat  for  the  trouble  I  may  give  yo«  on  this  ooen- 
•on.  My  oolletfae  ho  ifopoeed  tn  amendment  to  the  billbefoie  yon,  inatnetiaff 
Aa  Sacietaiy  of  the  Navy  to  provide  inpplieaof  cordaffe,  aaiAloth,  hemp,  9u.,  ani 
to  ffi?e  a  pnfereiioe  to  theae  of  American  growth  and  manvfactnre.  It  haa  been 
awred  by  the  gentleman  from  IdaaMchnaetta  (Mr.  Lloyd)  to  atrike  ontthia  part  of 
the  amendment;  and  in  the  conrae  of  the  diicnanon  which  haa  arieen,  remarka 
kaTO  been  made  on  the  general  policy  of  promoting  mannftctarea.  The  propriety 
of  diia  policy  ia,  perhapa,  not  very  intimately  connected  with  the  aolgect  before na; 
bat  it  ia,  nerertheleai,  within  the  legitimate  and  admianble  aeope  ol  debate.  Un- 
der thia  impceaaion  I  offer  my  aentimenta 

In  inmlrating  the  adrantagea  of  domeatie  mannfactmea,  it  nerer  entered  the 
head,  I  pieaome,  of  any  one,  to  change  the  habitaof  the  nation  from  an  agiienltnni 
to  a  mano&ctaring  oommvnity.  No  one,  I  am  petraaded,  ever  thought  of  eonveit- 
ing  the  plonglMhare  and  the  aickle  into  the  ipindle  and  tlie  drattle.  And  yet  thia 
ia  the  dehtttre  and  erroneova  view  too  often  taken  of  the  aakjeet  Tlie  opponenta 
of  the  mannfactaring  qratem  ttamport  themaelrea  to  the  eatabliahmenta  of  Man- 
dMater  and  Rinningham,  and  dweUiag  on  the  indigence,  vice,  and  wretchedneM 
fferailiag  theie,  by  poshing  it  to  an  iximm^  argne  tiiat  ^ta  introduction  into  thia 
country  will  neceanrily  be  attended  by  the  aame  miachieroua  and  dreadfhl  oonaa* 
fueneea.  But  what  is  the  fact  1  ThatEn^andisthemanuftctuerof  agrealpail 
of  Ike  world ;  and  that,  e?en  there,  the  numben  thua  employed  bear  an  incowid 
arable  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  population.  Were  we  to  beeoBM  teasaam* 
iactureia  of  other  nation8,effecta  of  the  same  kind  might  leaah.  Bat,ifwelMl 
•ur  efibrta,  by  our  own  wanta,  te  evils  apprehended  would  be  found  to  be  rhhnsri 
caL  The  iuTention  and  improvement  in  machinery,  for  which  the  pieaent  age  in 
ao  remarkable,  di^enaing  in  a  great  degree  with  manual  labor;  and  te  cinplof 
mnx  of  thooe  peiaona,  who,  if  we  were  engaged  in  te  purauit  of  agricutau  alaaa^ 
would  be  either  unproductite,  or  ezpoeed  to  indolenoe  and  immorality,  will  eMkit 
«i  to  aifplyo«  .wins,  without  withdrawing  our  attention  from  agricutau,  tkn 
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■MteoffmhigkttiiidMemeaUtecoBiBereUleAteriv^^^  WasbfdoiUlifiMMiidakf 
fte  PMtfic,  60  the  olhcc  by  Uie  Senth  Atteiio,  »Uii(it»g  beiween  Afrijca  «nd  Sm»p» 
M  Um  one  hand,  aad  Asia  oo.  the  othar,  lying  aloag  «do  of  4ha  United  ^Utaa^  bar 
cbnmcrea  miist,  whan  ilraa  fran  the  natniAta  al  deiipoljsm,  be  iraiiMnaaly  impartiknt  ^ 
]pattieularl7  whan  it  ia  racolkcted  h«v  gnat  a  pioporUaa  of  the  prociona  matala  it 
produaes— for  that  nation  which,  oaa  command  the  prpoiooa  matala,  may  be  said  ta 
canmand  almoat  the  reaaarcca  of  the  world.  For  one  momanty  imagine  the  minea 
of  tbe  Soath  locked  ap  irom  Great  Britain  for  two  yeara,  what  would  be  tha  effect^ 
her  paper  lyatem?  Bankraptcy,  escploaion,  revolutioQ.  £ven  if  the  sappiy  whicli 
we  get  alNt>ad  of  the  predoas  metals  was  cut  oiT  for  any  length  of  timai  I  asl^lf  tbe 
eftct  on  oor  paper  system  would  not  be,  not  perhaps  equally  as  fatal  aa  to  Ei^nd, 
yot  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  this  country.  The  roTcnue  ot 
Sjpain  in  Mexico  alone,  waa  in  11^09,  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  other 
proTinces  in  about  the  aame  proportion,  taking  into  view  their  population,  indepen- 
dent  of  the  immense  contribntiona  annaally  paid  to  the  clergy.  When  yau  look  9t 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  its  population,  recollecting  tha(  it  ia 
double  our  own ;  that  its  cooaumption  of  foreign  articles,  under  a  f^ee  commerce 
weoid  be  proportionably  great ;  that  it  yielda  a  large  rcTenue  under  the  most  abom- 
inable system,  under  which  neariy  threa-foariha  of  the  population  are  unclad,  and 
almost  naked  as  from  the  hands  of  nature,  because  absolutely  JepriTod  of  thameaM 
of  clothing  themselTes,  what  may  not  be  tha  condition  of  this  country,  uxkde^  \M 
ofMration  of  a  ditferent  syatem  which  would  let  industry  derelepe  its  resources  in  all 
passible  forms  ?  Such  a  neighbor  cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  commercial 
paint  of  Tiew. 

Gentlemen  huTe  denied  the  fact  of  the  exisunce  of  the  independence  of  Bpenoa.Ayrfs 
al  aa  early  a  date  as  I  hare  assigned  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  South  CarolioUf 
wIm  ia  well  informed  on  the  sulyect,  has  not,  I  think,  exhibited  his  usual  candor  pn 
ikia  part  of  it.  When  the  gentleman  talked  of  the  Upper  Provincea  being  out  of  the 
peaasision  of  the  pathota  as  late  aa  1815,  he  ought  to  have  gone  back  and  told  the 
House  what  was  1^  actual  atate  of  the  fact,  wiih  which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
tery  well  acquainted.  In  1811 ,  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  in  posses- 
aiao  of  every  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  Vice  Royalty.  The  war  has  been  raging 
■kom  1811  to  1814  in  those  interior  provinces,  bordering  on  Lima,  which  liave  been  as 
•ften  as  three  times  conquered  ^y  the  enemy, and  as  often-  recovered,  and  from 
■vklch  the  enemy  is  now  finally  expelled.  Is  this  at  ail  remarkable  during  the  pro 
greea  of  such  a  revolution  ?  During  the  different  periods  of  our  war  of  independence, 
•the  Britiah  had  poasession  of  difierent  parts  of  our  country ;  aa  late  as  1780,  the 
Khole  of  the  southern  States  were  in  their  possession  j  and  at  an  earlier  date  ihey 
hMi  possession  of  the  great  northern  capiuls.  There  is  in  regard  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
$,  distingaishing  trait,  whioh  does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  our  revolution.  That  is, 
fbat  from  1810  to  the  present  day,  the  capital  of  tha  Republic  of  La  Piatn  has  been  in- 
vambly  in  the  poasMsiott  of  the  patriot  government.  Gratlemen  must  admit  that 
whflD,  m  1814,  aha  captured  at  Monte  Video  an  army  as  large  aa  Burgoyne's  captured 
al  Bantoga,  they  were  then  in  poaaesaion  of  independence.  If  they  have  been 
aiaea  1816  in  tha  enjoymant  of  self-govamment,  it  i^,  indeed,  not  very  material  under 
VhaS  aama  or  under  what  form.  Tha  foot  of  their  independence  is  all  that  is  necea- 
aary  to  be  established.  In  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
ls, derived  from  his  having  been  unable  to  find  out  the  number  of  the  provinees, 
'  IMtaroae  from  the  dreitmatanoe  that,  thirty-aix  yeara  ago,tha  Viee  Royalty  had  been 
oOipiiinOenerdBliip;  that  H  aKtaadad  than  Mly  to  Ttteunan,  whilat  «f  late  ttid  ai 
•pamut  the  govenimtot  astandi  lo  Daaagnadafit  in  ^^^Mt  tha  aixtaaath  dagfus  of 


^mnamA'uk  tittm  m  wiU  iBjueui  m  taoMf  firom  sU  depeadixiee  on  foreiaM. 
eonntiie*.  There  i«  Ttotufi  *  pride  (if  I  im^ba  allowed  the  egpwwion,  and  I. 
pitj  thoee  who  cannot  feel  the  Bentiment)  in  beiog  clad  in  the  productiona  of  our 
I  ftafflies.  Otheit  may  piefer  the  dotha  of  Leedi  and  of  London,  bat  give  ae 
^  <f  HnnphieyBville. 


'lAid  maybe  giren  to nntire  iostitutiona  in  the  fonn  of  bountiea  aad  of  protectiof 
dMiw.  B«t  againatbonmiea  it  iantgad,  that  yott  tax  the  Bofcofe  for  the  benefit  of  a 
pmrt  only,  of  the  coraaunity ;  and  in  oppoidtion  to  dntiea  it  ia  allegad,  that  jron 
mhvthe  iflitereat  of  one  part,  the  cotmimer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another  pait, 
the  mannfMtorer.  The  anffieieaey  of  the  anairer  ia  not  alwaya  admittedt  that  the 
aacrifice  ia  merely  temporary,  beii^  oltimately  compensated  by  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  soperiority  of  the  article  produced  by  the  stimuhis.  But,  of  all  practicable 
forma  of  encouragement,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  one  under  consid- 
eration would  escape  opposition,  if  everything  proposed  in  Congrees  were  not  doomp 
ed  to  experience  it.  What  is  it  1  The  bill  contains  two  provisions— one  pioepec- 
tive,  anticipating  the  appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  amendment 
proposes  extending  it  to  naval  aupplies,  for  the  year  1811>Huid  the  other,  directing 
a  pref^nce  to  be  given  to  home  manufactures,  and  productions,  whenever  it  can 
be  done  wUhovt  tnaterial  detriment  to  the  public  tnvice.  The  object  of  the  ftiat  ia  to 
authorize  contracts  to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufacturers,  and  by  making  ad- 
vances to  them,  under  proper  security,  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  articles  wanted 
in  aatBdent  quantity.  When  it  ia  recollected  that  they  are  frequentiy  men  of  limited 
0l^talt  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  kind  of  assistance,  bestowed  with  pni- 
dence,.  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is  in  fact,  <)ply  pursuing  a  principle 
long  acted  upon,  of  advancing  to  contractors  with  government,  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  engagemects.  The  appropriation  contemplated  to  be  made  for 
Ihe  year  1811,  may  be  reatricfbd  to  such  a  sum  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war» 
we  mnst  necesMrily  expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested  in  officers  of 
high  confidence,  who  will  be  reiponsible  for  its  abuse,  and  who  arc  enjoined  to  see 
that  the  pubfic  service  receives  no  mo^aMitonrifi^fil.  It  is  stated  that  hemp  is  now 
very  high,  and  that  eontrsets,  made  iinder  exiating  oircnmstanoea,  will  be  injuriettv 
to  gov^mmeitt.  But  the  amendment  oreatee  po  obligation  npon  tho  Secrc^aryeff 
fte  Navy  to  go  into  market  at  this  precise  moment.  In  fact,  by  enlarging  fail 
^ilteie  of  action,  it  admit*  of  hietakmg  advantage  of  a  fiivoraUo  flnetvatioo,  aai 
getting  a  mpply  below  the  aecoatomed  ^ce,  if  inch  a  fall  sbooM  oecw  prior  to  th« 
iMnil  attnnal  appr^ation. 

I  eennder  the  amendment  ttttdtr  eonlideratlen  of  the  first  impoftasee,  in  petdlof 
(dtidple.  It  is  evident  that  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained,  aa  to  the  0MenA 
poBey  of  the  mannfAeftwIng  system,  none  ean  exist,  aa  to  the  propriety  of  our  beiof 
aMe  to'ftmiiflh  ottmetvea  with  aitidea  of  the  first  necessity,  in  time  of  war.  Olr 
maritiitie  operatiofM  eught  not,  in-snch  a  state,  to  depend  upon  the  oansnahiesetf 
fereigit  svpply.  It  is  not  neeeaary  thai  they  ahoold.  With  very  little  encour^e* 
metft  IVom  government,  1  tMriievis  wa  shall  net  went  a  pevnd  of  RiMia  hemp.  The 
increase  of  the  artlde  in  Kestneky  haa  been  rairfdly  great.  Ttn  jwts  ago,  them 
Wmer  but  two  rope  maaofhetoriea  in  the  State.  Now  there  are  about  tweaty,  aad 
MtWeen  ten  and  fifteen  of  cotton  bagtting ;  tad  the  erection  of  new  ones  keepapaee 
%Mi  <h»  Annual  angnMnCMien  of  the  qnaiMify  ef  hemp.  Indeed  the  western  cods* 
Hry,  alMie,  t§  not  eiily  ade<piMe  to  th4«  sufifily  of  whatever  of  this  aitide  ia  wqsttmm 
#M*dnr  o#n  eonsimpliaw,  but  is  capable  of  aflbrding  a  surphis  ftr  foreign  luaikeiK 
The  ttitoendment  prepoatd  pottases  the  doable  reoommendatioK  of  < 
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And  was  ic  reprelfcwsible,  thtt  in  Aaeriotn  chaphin,  whos|»  dietki  art  fittrawM 
Vy  agtt,  and  his  head  as  white  as  anow,  who  has  m  thausand  tunes,  dnring  oor 
own  revolution,  implored  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  our  ezerttons--«honld  indulge  in 
the  pions  and  patriotic  feelings  flowing  from  his  recollections  of  oor  own  revohi- 
tion  ?  Ought  he  to  be  subject  to  animadrersion  for  so  doing,  in  n  plaes  where  he 
cannot  be  heard  ?  Ought  he  to  be  snlyeet  to  adimadversion  for  soliciting  the  faTor 
of  heaven' on  the  same  canse  as  that  in  which  we  fought  the  good  light,  and  con- 
quered our  inde])endence  7    t  trust  not.  , 

But  the  gentleman  from  Geoigia,  it  appeals,  can  see  no  parallel  between  onr  revo- 
lution, and  that  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Their  revolution,  in  its  commencement, 
did  not  aim  at  complete  independence,  neither  did  ouis.  Such  is  the  loyalty  of  the 
Creole  character,  that,  although  groaning  under  three  hundred  yeais  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  that  throne, 
which  has  been  the  throne  of  their  ancestors.  But,  looking  forward  to  a  redress  of 
wrongs,  rather  than  a  change  of  government,  they  gradually,  and  perhaps  at  fiist 
unintentionally,  entered  into  a  revolution.  I  have  it  from  those  who  have  been  Ac- 
tively engaged  in  our  revolution,  from  that  venerable  man,  (ChanoeUor  Wythe) 
whose  memory  I  shall  ever  cherish  with  filial  regard,  that  a  very  short  time  before 
our  t)eclanition  of  Independence,  it  would  have  been  imposnble  to  have  got  a  ma 
jority  of  Congress  to  declare  it.  Look  at  the  language  of  our  petitions  of  that  day, 
carrying  our  loyalty  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  avowing  onr  anxiety  to  remain 
nnder  the  crown  of  our  ancestors ;  independence  was  then  not  even  lemotely  ang- 
gested  as  our  object. 

The  present  state  of  facts,  and  not  what  has  passed  and  gone  in  South  Americn^ 
must  be  consulted.  At  the  present  moment,  the  patriots  of  the  Sonth  nrs  fii^fing 
lor  liberty  and  independence  ;  for  precisely  what  we  fou^^t.  But  their  revofaitioii» 
the  gentleman  told  the  House,  was  stained  by  scenes  which  had  not  occurred  in  onis. 
If  so,  it  was  because  execrable  outrages  had  been  committed  upon  them  by  troops 
of  the  mother  country,  which  were  not  upon  ns.  Can  it  be  believed,  if  the  riavos 
had  been  let  loose  upon  us  in  the  South,  as  they  have  been  let  loose  in  Venemela; 
if  quarters  had  been  refused ;  capitulations  violated ;  that  General  WashingtoiH  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  would  not  have  resorted  to  retribotion  t 
Retaliation  is  sometimes  mercy ;  mercy  to  both  parties.  The  only  means  by  which 
the  coward  soul  that  indulges  in  such  enoimities,  can  be  reached,  is  to  show  to  him 
that  they  will  be  visited  by  severe  but  just  retribution.  There  are  traits  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  revolution,  which  show  what  deep  root  liberty  has  taken  in  Sonth  Ame- 
rica. I  will  state  an  instance.  The  only  hope  of  a  wealthy  and  reputable  familf 
was  chaiged,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with  the  care  of  the  magasine  of  the 
army.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  it.  **  Go,"  said  he  to  his  eompaai- 
ions  in  arms,  "  I  alone  am  sufficient  for  its  defence."  The  assailants  ^iprMched ; 
he  applied  a  match  and  blew  up  the  magasine,  with  himself,  aoatteiing  death  and 
destruction  on  his  enemy.  There  is  another  instenee  of  the  intrepidity  of  a  female 
of  the  patriot  party.  A  lady  in  New  Granada,  had  given  informalion  to  the  patriae 
forces  of  plans  and  instructions  by  which  the  capitol  mig^t  be  invaded.  She  was 
put  upon  the  rack  to  divulge  her  accomplices.  She  bore  the  torture  with  the  great- 
est fortitude,  and  died  exdatming,  *'  Yon  shall  not  hear  it  from  my  month ;  f  will 
die,  and  may  those  live  who  can  free  my  country." 

But  the  House  has  been  asked,  and  asked  with  a  trinaiph  wM&y  of  a  better 
cause— why  recognise  this  RepuMic  t  Where  is  the  use  of  it  1  And  is  it  possiUn 
that  gentlemen  can  see  no  use  in  recogniiiag  tfaisRepuhlio  1   Forirluiidid  this  E«- 


ApffO^iHeoftliemoalywitiieeeaaiyto  ewe  for  the  tmy  uid  militk  a  taw 
■liiiip^rMlMbla  esUui  whieh  the  naTy  had  previoaely  aoqoired. 

Anether  poiat  which  appens  to  me  to  afibrd  the  higheit  eonsolatioa  ia^  that  we 
fMght  the  meet  powerful  nation,  perhaps,  in  existence,  single-handed  and  alone, 
without  any  sort  of  alliance.  More  than  thirty  yean  has  Great  Britain  been  ma- 
torinff  her  phyncal  means,  which  she  had  rendered  as  efficacious  as  possible,  by 
dull,  by  discipline,  and  by  actual  service.  Proudly  boasting  of  the  conquest  ot 
Europe,  she  yainly  flattered  herself  with  the  easy  conquest  of  America  also.  Her' 
iFeterans  were  pat  to  flight  or  defeated,  while  all  Europe— I  mean  the  government 
•f  Europe— was  gazing  with  cold  indifference,  or  sentiments  of  positive  hatred  of 
as,  upon  the  arduous  contest.  Hereafter  no  monarch  can  assert  claims  of  gratitude 
Qpon  us,  for  assisistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  view  of  which  the  subject  of  the  vrar  is  fairly  susceptible.  From 
the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came  forward  at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  de- 
■laBfdb,  the  war  totally  changed  its  character.  It  became  as  it  were  a  new  war. 
It  was  no  longer  an  American  war,  prosecuted  for  redress  of  British  aggressions 
opon  American  rights,  but  became  a  Britidi  war,  prosecuted  for  objects  of  British 
ambition,  to  be  accompanied  by  American  sacrifices.  And  what  were  those  de 
mands  1  Here,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  sister  State  ard  Territories, 
which  were  to  be  made,  in  part,  the  victims,  they  must  have  been  felt,  and  their 
enormity  justly  apprecuted.  They  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  betw^ 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  off  irom  Ohio  and  some  of 
the  Territories,  a  country  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  containing  thousands 
of  freemen,  who  were  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power, 
totally  unknown  upon  the  continent  of  America :  Of  the  dismantling  of  our  for- 
tresses, and  naval  power  on  the  lakes,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  those  waters  to  the  enemy,  and  of  an  orronditaement  for  two  ^tish  pro- 
vinces. These  demands,  boldly  asserted,  and  one  of  them  declared  to  be  a  tku  qua 
MOM,  were  finally  relinquished.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  loss  ot 
reputation  by  either  party,  in  the  terms  of  the  peace,  who  has  sustained  it  1 

The  effects  of  the  war,  are  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad  our  character,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  declaration,  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  elevation.  It  is  impossible  for  any  American  to  visit  Europe 
without  being  sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions  which  he 
receives,  in  the  praises  which  are  beetowed  on  our  pafit  exertions,  and  the  predic- 
tions which  are  made  as  to  our  future  prospects.  At  home,  a  government,  which, 
at  its  formation,  was  apprehended  by  its  best  friends  and  pronounced  by  its  ene- 
mies to  be  incapable  of  standing  the  shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
its  institution.  In  spite  of  the  errors  which  have  been  committed,  (and  errors  have 
udoubtedly  been  committed)  aided  by  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  as  competent  to  the  objects  of  effective  war,  as  it  has  been  oe- 
fore  proven  to  be  to  the  concerns  of  a  season  of  peace.  Government  has  thus  ac- 
quired strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for  the  future  are  of  the  brightest 
kind.  With  every  reason  to  count  on  the  permanence  of  peace,  it  remains  only  for 
the  government  to  determine  upon  military  and  naval  establishments  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  our  country  and  its  rising  importance,  keeping  in  view  a 
gradual  but  not  burdensome  increase  of  the  navy.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  and  fbr  the  current  expenses  af 
government.  For  all  these  objects,  the  existing  sources  of  the  revenue  promises  not 
•aly  to  be  abundandy  sufficient,  but  wiU  probably  leave  ample  scope  to  the  exercifa 
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gowM,  infonning  tis  th^t  Csnr  or  aomebocly  else,  bad  exercised  it.  Sir,  tt»  gfiA* 
tlemaa  has  mistakea  his  poflition  here  :  he  is  a  miliuury  chieftaiii,  aad  an  admira- 
ble defender  of  execative  authority,  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  his  horn-book  as  to  the 
powers  of  ibis  branch  of  the  legislature.  Usorpation  is  arrogatug  to  yourself  au- 
thority  which  is  vested  elsewhere.  Bat  what  is  it  that  I  propoee,  to  which  this 
term  has  been  applied  1  To  appropriate  money  to  pay  a  foreign  minister  his  ontftt 
and  a  year's  salaiy.  If  that  be  an  nsnrpation,  we  have  been  usorping  poMrer  Iron 
the  commencement  of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  never  reported  an  appropriation  bill  wtthe«; 
some  instance  of  this  usuipation. 

There  are  three  modes  under  our  constitution,  in  which  a  nation  may  be  reoeg* 
nised :  by  the  executive  receiving  a  minister ;  secondly^  by  its  sending  one  thither ; 
and,  thirdly,  this  House  unquestionably  has  the  right  to  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  conmierce.  To  receive  a 
minister  from  a  foreign  power. is  an  admission  that  the  party  sending  him  is  sover- 
eign and  independent.  So  the  sending  a  minister,  as  ministers  are  never  sent  bat  to 
sovereign  powers,  is  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  power  to  whom  the 
minister  is  sent.  Now,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  would  prefer 
the  expression  of  our  opinion  by  a  resolution ,  independent  of  the  appropriation  bill. 
If  the  gentleman  will  vote  for  it  in  that  shape,  I  will  readily  gratify  him ;  all  ilhat  I  want 
to  do  is  to  conrey  to  the  President  an  expression  of  our  willingness,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Beunos  Ayres  should  be  recognized.  Whether  it  shall  be  done  by  receiving 
a  minister  or  sending  one,  is  quite  immaterial.  It  is  urged  that  there  may  be  an  in^ 
propriety  in  sending  a  minister,  not  being  certain,  afler  what  has  pass^,  that  he. 
will  be  received ;  but  that  is  one  of  tht,  qoesttons  submitted  to  the  direction  of  i\m 
executire,  which  he  will  determine,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and 
who  of  course  will  previously  have  an  understanding  that  our  minister  will  be 
duly  respected.  If  gentleman  desire  to  know  what  a  minister  from  us  is  to  do,  I 
would  have  him  congratulate  the  Republic  on  the  establishment  of  free  government 
and  on  their  liberation  from  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Spain ;  assure  it  of  the  flherestwe 
feel  in  its  welfare,  and  of  our  readiness  to  concur  in  any  arrangement  which  may  be 
advantageous  to  our  mutual  interest.  Have  we  not  n  minister  at  the  Brazils,  a  nation 
lying  along  side  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  considering  the  number  of  slaves 
in  it,  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  the  latter,  and  about  equi^distant  froi^  us.  In 
reference  to  the  strength  of  the  two  powers,  that  of  La  P]%ta  is  much  stronger,  and 
the  government  of  Brazils,  trembling  under  the  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  the 
arms  of  La  Plata,  has  gone  farther  than  any  other  power  to  recognize  its  indepen- 
dence, having  entered  into  a  military  convention  with  the  Republic,  by  which  each 
power  guarantees  the  possessions  of  the  other.  And  we  have  exchanged  ministers 
with  the  Brazils.  The  one  however,  is  a  Kingdom^  the  other  a  RepuUic  j  and  if 
any  geulleman  can  assign  any  other  .better  reason  why  a  minister  should  bo  sent  to 
one  and  not  to  the  other  of  the^e  powers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  disclosed,  for  I 
have  not  been  able  myself  to  discover  if. 

A  gentleman  yesterday  told  the  House  that  the  news  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  an- 
•favorable.  Take  it  altogether,  I  believe  it  is  not.  But,  1  put  but  little  trust  in  such 
accounts.  In  our  revolution ,  incredulity  of  reports  and  newsimper  stories,  propogated 
by  the  enemy,  was  so  stregtheoed  by  experience,  that  at  last  nothing  was  believed 
which  was  not  attested  by  tlie  signature  of  "  Charles  Thomson,'^  I  am  somewhat 
.similarly  situated  i  t  cannot  believe  these  reports — I  wish  to  see  "  Charles  Thorn- 
«n''  before  I  give  full  credit  te  them.    The  vessel  which  hasfl^^ved  at  Baltimore 


1 1»  9hut  m  Ihe  joyf  ineident  to  the  victory  of  our  irmsi  nor  to  participate  is 
the  griefs  of  ie£eat  or  discomfiture.  1  concede  entirely  in  the  sentiment  once  ex- 
peeeeed  oy  that  illostrious  hero,  whose  recent  melancholy  fall  we  all  so  sincerely 
ieplore,  that  fortune  may  attend  our  country  in  whatever  war  it  may  be  mToWed. 

There  are  two  systems  of  policy  which  our  government  has  had  the  choice.  The 
first  is,  by  af^ealingto  the  justice  and  affections  of  Spain,  to  employ  all  those  ^er- 
swsiTce  which  could  arise  out  of  our  abstinence  from  any  direct  countenance  to  the 
cause  of  South  America  and  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  The  other  is, 
hf  appealing  to  her  justice  also  and  to  her  fears,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  redress  the 
■juries  of  which  we  complain—her  fears  by  a  recognition  of  the  independent^ 
govemmenu  pf  South  America,  and  leaving  her  in  a  stale  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
farther  stepa  we  may  take  in  respect  to  those  governments.  The  unratified  treaty 
ia  the  result  of  the  first  system.  It  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  what  effect  the  other 
system  will  produce ;  but  I  verily  believe  that,  while  it  renders  justice  to  those  gov- 
ewmii»S|  and  will  better  comport  with  that  nuignanimous  policy  which  ought  to 
oharaeterixe  our  own,  it  will  more  successfully  tend  to  sn  amicable  arrangement  of 
00  dtfibencea  mth  Spain. 

The  first  syttem  has  so  far  failed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
President  recommended  an  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  AAer  three 
mooths  deliberation,  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  not  being  able  to  conour  with 
lum»  he  has  made  us  a  report  recommending  the  seizure  of  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a  • 
reprisal.  Now  the  President  recommends  our  postponement  of  the  subject  ontil  the 
neiLt  session.  It  has  been  my  intention,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
should  engage  the  House  to  act  upon  their  bill,  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  sys- 
lem  which  I  think  it  becomes  this  countey  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occupation  of  Texas, 
aaonr  own,  would  have  been  a  part,  and  the  recognition  of  the  independent  govern* 
nients  of  South  America  another.  If  I  do  not  now  bring  forward  this  system,  it  is 
because  the  Committee  propose  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  because  I  know  too  ranch 
ef  the  temper  of  the  House  and  the  Executive,  to  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  bri^g 
it  forward.  I  hope  that  some  suitable  opportunity  may  occur  during  the  session,  for 
considering  the  propriety  of  recognizing  ^the  independent  governments  of  Soudi 
America. 

Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  discretion  which  was  evinced  in  recommending  the 
postponemmtof  thebill  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  President  fur  that  recommendation,  were  entitled  to  the 
weight  which  he  has  given  them.  I  think  the  House  is  called  upon,  by  a  high  sense 
of  doty,  serioosly  to  animadvert  upon  some  of  those  reasons.  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
exMnple  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  in  which  a  course  of  policy  respecting  a  foreign 
power,  which  we  must  suppose  has  been  deliberately  considered,  has  been  recom* 
Blended  to  be  abandoned,  in  a  domestic  communication  from  one  to  another  co9r  di- 
■ate  branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  avowed  ground  of  the  interposition  of  for- 
eign powers.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  interposition  ?  It  is  evidenced  from 
the  cargo  of  scraps  gathered  up  from  this  Charge  d'Affairs,  and  that— of  loose  con- 
vettations  held  with  this  foreign  minister,  and  that— perhaps  mere  levee  converse* 
tions,  without  a  commitment  in  writing,  m  a  solitary  instance,  of  any  of  the  foreign 
parties  concerned,  except  only  in  the  case  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  what  was 
the  character  of  his  commitment  we  shall  presently  see.  But  I  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  this  and  every  other  species  of  foreign  interference  in  our  matters 
with  Spain.    What  bave  they  to  do  with  them  ?    Would  Uuy  not  repel  as  an  oiB* 
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tftb»r  to  be  taken  on  it,  before  tbmt  step  U  takeo.  I  know  that  iome  of  the  i 
CtDgaished  atatetmeo  in  tbc  country  have  Uiken  the  view  of  thie  eul^t,  thai  tte 
power  to  recognize  the  independence  of  any  nation  does  not  belong  to  the  President  S 
that  It  is  a  power  too  momentous  and  consequential  in  iu  character  to  belong  to  th« 
•zecutiTe.  My  own  opinioui  1  confess,  is  diffrreot,  believing  the  power  to  belong  to 
either  the  President  or  Congress,  and  that  it  may,  as  most  convenient,  be  exercised  by 
either.  If  aid  u  to  be  given,  to  aflbid  which  will  be  cause  of  war,  howevflr,  Co» 
gress  alone  can  give  it. 

Thit  House  then  has  the  power  to  act  on  the  subject,  even  thougn  the  Presidear 
hit  expressed  an  opinion,  which  he  haa  not,  further  than,  as  appears  by  the  report  m 
the  Secretary  of  Sute,  to  decide  that  in  January  last,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  iw 
cognize  them.  But  the  President  stands  pledi^ed  to  recognize  the  Republic,  if  on  thft 
return  of  the  commissioners  whom  he  has  deputed,  they  shall  make  report  favonbk 
to  the  stability  of  the  government.  Suppose  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  for 
eign  relutioQs  had  reported  a  pro?ision  for  an  appropriation  of  that  deacr«piioa  whkb 
I  propose,  should  we  not  all  have  voted  for  it  7  And  can  any  gentleman  W  so  pli«U 
as  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  executive  recomroeodatioo.  to  vote  ak  appropuinti«a 
without  exercising  his  own  (acuities  on  the  question ;  and  yet,  when  tnere  is  no  moh 
■oggestion,  will  not  even  so  far  act  for  himself  as  to  determine  whether  a  Rcpublk 
ii  so  independent  that  we  may  (airly  take  the  step  of  recognition  of  it  ?  I  hopn  ihift 
no  such  submission  to  the  execuuve  pleasure  will  chaincteriie  this  Uooat. 

One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done.  One  gentleman  tokl  tba  Roam  thattlM 
population  of  the  Spanish  provinces  ia  eighteen  miUiona ;  that  we,  with  a  pntwih 
tion  of  two  millions  only,  have  conquered  our  independence— and  that,  if  thn 
Southern  provinces  willed  it,  they  must  be  free.  This  population,  1  have  already 
atated,  consists  of  distinct  nations,  having  but  little,  if  any,  interconne,  the  laiieoe 
of  which  is  Mexico  ;  and  they  are  ao  separated  by  immense  distances,  that  it  is  in- 
poesible  there  should  be  any  co6peration  between  them.  Beaides,  they  have  diA> 
eulties  to  encounter  which  we  had  not.  They  have  a  noblean ;  they  are  divided 
into  jealous  castes,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  Indiana-— to  which  adding  the  great  iB> 
Ihience  ot  the  clergy,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  diflerent  the  circnmataaeea  at 
Spanish  Am«*nca  are  (rom  those  under  which  the  revolution  in  this  oonntry  wm 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  I  have  already  shown  how  deep-rooted  ia  tho 
^nrit  of  liberty  in  that  country.  I  have  instanced  the  Uttle  idand  of  BAaigaiiia, 
•gainst  which  the  whole  force  of  Spain  has  been  in  vain  directed ;  containiiv  a 
popnlation  of  only  sixteen  thousand  souls,  but  where  every  man,  woaian,  and  cfaihl 
•  a  Grecian  soklier  in  defence  of  freedom.  For  many  yean  tho  ^nrit  of  tt^tdam 
haa  been  struggling  in  Venezuela,  and  Spain  has  been  unable  to  conquer  it  Afo* 
riUo,  in  an  otBcial  despatch,  transmitted  to  the  Bflinister  of  Marine  of  his  own  coai- 
try,  avows  that  Angostura  and  all  Onayana  are  in  posatasion  of  the  patriota,  aa  vmA 
•a  all  that  country  from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn.  According  to  the  last  ai^ 
oeonta,  BoUvar  and  other  patriot  commanders  are  concentrating  their  forcea  and 
•ft  within  one  day*!  marefa  of  MoriDo ;  and  if  they  do  not  fo;aake  the  Fabiaa 
policy,  which  is  the  tme  covne  for  them,  the  result  will  be  that  even  the  weakeig 
of  the  whole  of  the  provincea  of  Spanish  America,  will  eatabliah  their  independeaoe, 
and  aecQiT  the  eqioyment  of  those  fights  and  blesnnga  which  rightfully  beloog 
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